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1U:twkf.x the Australian colonics and the South African colonies DiflTereno 
of Eii{?lancl tliere are sonic considerable rcstMnblanccs and two between 
startlnig (liUcrenccs, ])olitical and social. The resemblances are the Gap* 
cliielly tiiosc of climate, soil, and production. Australia and "^ ^^^^ 
Sou til Africa are drjr, wool -growing, grape -growing, gold- *'•'*•• 
producing countries, m i)arts of which English consumptive 
l)aticnts, if they avoid exposure to dust, receive new life. The 
main differences are two. While Australia is a continent 
cttlod and almost solely inhabitetl by natives of the United 
Cinifdom, South Africa is a Dutch colony which we first con- 
quered in the Statholdcr*s name from his soldiers ; then con- 
(lucred a second time, and lastly bought ; all three against the 
will of the local Dutcli iX)pulation. A struggle followed, result- 
in i; in actual warfai-e with the settlers. In the second place, 
South Africa is a country with an overwhelming prc]x>nderance 
of black jx^ople. In Quelxjc we have seen a foreign population 
annexed through conquest, who have become the strongest 
sii])p()rters of our rule ; but in Lower Canada, and inaeed 
throughout the Dominion, as throughout Australia, the native 
dillieulty docs not exist. In the Caix5 we have the double diffi- 
culty presented by a foreign white T)opulation outnumbering 
the Knglish, and a so-called "native population (which, how- 
ever, consists largely of Kafir black invaders who nave helped 
the Dutch to crush the former jx^ople of South Africa — the 
Hushmen and Hottentots^ vjvstly outnunilxiring both together. 
Our dilHculties at the C;ai>e and in Natal are in some sense 
xiinilar to the ditliculties of the French in Algeria, but they are 
at the Viiyye more foniiidable. In Algeria the French are the 
dominant race, as against the Italian and Spanish colonists, as 
we ari^ dominant in Natal against the Duti'h and the Germans ; 
hut in the western province of the Caixj our difficulties are 
those of the French in Algeria combined with those of the 
Canadian Dominion in Quebec. 

As it is necessary, in considering the present and future of Ckpe , 

the C'ane, first to look towaixls tlie Dutch or preponderant |K)liticIaBJi 
white element, it is no wonder that I must notice as the most ^ 

remarkable and interesting figure among Caixs politicians Mr. 
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llofnieyr, the leader of tlie Dutch party. Hitlterto lie has not 
sought olficts altliouprh for a few montlis he was Minister with- 
out portfolio in Sir Thomas Scanlen's Cabinet At the present 
moment he has the making and tlie unmaking of Ministries in 
jiis hands, and has gained the res]x;ct of all |)arties in the 
colony. He leads in Parliament a body consisting of about 
lialf tiic I^wer Mouse, and is su])i)osed to dictate the |)olicy of 
the present Oovernment, though in 18H!) a rift upon the railway 
question 1x\i;an to be seen among his Dutch supiiorters. lender 
his leaderj»liip the Afrikander pirty has sliown loyalty to the 
British Crown, and Mr. llofmeyr himself is an imix^rialist who 
lias even gone so far as to draw up a scheme of his own for a 
customs union of the British Empire. There are, however, thost* 
wiio think that Mr. Hofmeyr plays a })art. I am not one of 
them, and I feel sure that so able a politician knows that the 
United Kingdom must hold Caj^e Town, and that, if in her davs 
of weakness she should wish to leave it, the Australians would 
not allow it to pass into the hands of Cermany or of an Afrik- 
ander power which inight become unfriendly to themselves. 
Sir Thomas Upington is }x;rhaps in England the Ix^st known of 
Cape politicitans. An Irish Itoman Catholic, he went to South 
Africa for his health, after having lx»en private secretary to 
Lord O'Hagan, and at once made his mark, becoming Attorney- 
General in the first Si)rigg Ministry lx;tween two and three 
years after his landing in the colony. Sir Thomas Upington is 
a brilliant s])eaker, w-lio professes strong imperialist opinions. 
In 1884 he formed a Ministry, but two and a half years later 
resignwl, on private grounds, the leadersliip of the Government 
to Sir Gortlon Sprigg, whoso Attorney-General he tlien became 
for the second time. Sir Gordon Sprigg is an Englishman by 
birth, the son of an East-Anglian dissenting minister, a politi- 
cian of probity, whose opponents impute to him not only gross 
want ot tact, but also arrogance and pride of ofHce, although 
his demeiinour appears singularly mo(1est. He may be classed 
as an opportunist, for he has changed his policy a good deal on 
]3utch and native questions in the last few years. He is a 
Parliamentarian, who thinks that Ministries should defer to the 
majorities by which they arc supported, and as feeling in the 
colony becomes more " Dutch " his policy becomes more Dutch, 
though his personal sentiments are what are known in South 
Africa as "Knglisli." Another remarkable figure in the colony, as 
lK)nular in South Africa as he w'as once i>mular at Oxford, is that 
of Air. lihodes, of diamond-mine fame. I oelieve that, though of 
old English family, he may be said to have sent himself to Oriel 
College, Oxford, after he had been for some time in Africa. 
When he lirst took to jwlitics, in Gnqualand West, which was 
during a pause in his English undergraduate career (afterwards 
resunu^d and terminated in the usual wayX he Ix^longed to the 
nnti- Dutch party, but he has modified his views with the lapse 
of time. His wealth in itself makes him a considerable power 
in South -\frica, whei-e there have until lately been but few 
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rich men, and aUhougli his official experience lias been short, he 
was Tiva.su i*er-CteniM*:il of the colony for seven weeks in 1884, 
and niitrht In; a Minister to-day if he catxnl to be ona '^llie 
])iamond King," as this modest strong gentleman liates to be 
lallcHl, is a man of common sense, Avho loudly proclaims the 
rxi'cllcnt princi]>lo that Dutch and Knglish should work to- 
^M»ther for the welfare of South Africa. Mr. J. X. Merriman is 
iM>rIiaps the most cultured of Ca|)e |K>1iticians, and was till 
lately the real leader <if the anti-Dutch Op(x>sition. The son of 
I'isliop Merrim«an of (Snihamstown, his traditions are thoroughly 
Knglish, but he is moilif^'ing his sentiments in the Dutch direc- 
tion. His supporters s«'iy tliut this view of his opinions is only 
liiised on an '* electioneering sjyeech,'' but in 188D he was the 
nrime mover in a friendly nivitation to the Volksraad of the 
Transvaal to visit the gold mines of Johannesburg, an invita- 
tion which was accepted with the best resulb^ and in October 
IN'^D he support(*d the annexation of Swaziland to the Trans- 
V2ial. ik)th .Mr. Merriman and Sir Thomas Scanlen are now 
interested in Trans Viial mines, and the former now supports 
Dutch inlluence in Swaziland in return for concessions to the 
British element in the Transvaal. 

In June 188f) Sir Henry Loch was apiK)inted (lovernor of the Sir Henry 
Cape in place of Sir Hercules llobinson, and, while I shall h.ive ^^>ch, 
later on to discuss the policy of the outgoing Governor, I need 
say little of his successor after the full descri^)tion which I have 
given of his character and ixirsonality, and ot the reasons of his 
)opularitv, in my account of the colony of Victoria, from which 
le cime directly to the Cape. 

In the colony oflicially known as the Cape of Good Hope, as The Dutch 
in Canada, the language of the people th«it m*c conquered is language, 
allowed to be uscxl in the legislature. The English party point 
out, however, that, while in Lower Canada French was always 
made use of, in the Cai)e Dutch was not used until the chan£[e 
was decided on by Lonl Kimberley. Generally speaking, it • 
may l)e said that there is no portion of the British Lmpira out- 
siilc (treat Britain in which )xist history is to a greater extent 
nMlccted in the circumstances of the present day than at the 
Cape. Roman-Dutch law is still in force, and Dutch ideas 
regulate the decision of most social as well as of n)ost political 
questions. Indeed no ade(|uatc understanding of South African 
problems can be arrived at without some knowledge of the 
course of events which have aflectetl that part of the Dark 
Continent since the landing of the Dutch at the Cape nearly 
'}^ years ago, and the formation of the Netherlands India 
Company. 

Other historical events which have left a deep trace in the French 
present state of the Cape of Good Hope are the large immigra- Huguenot* 
turn of the French Huguenot refugees in the seventeenth 
century, and the arrival of the Moravians in the eighteenth ; 
while in the ])resent century the migration of Dutch farmers 
towurdfj the north, some fifty years ago, has Ijeen a dominant 
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fiictor in producing the situation of to-day. Tiie tenacity with 
which the South African Ikx^rs clung to a dialect founded on 
the Dutch, caused the Frenrli language, introduced into Soutli 
Africa by the Protestant immigrants wlio settled in the colony 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to vanish in the 
course of two generations. Though the large^ inHux of culti- 
vatetl people of another race has greatljjr influenced Capo 
Colony, the total disapix^arance of the l*rench language is 
somewhat remarkable, because the Huguenot refugees were 
not only of a higher class, socially, intellectually, and industri- 
ally s|)eaking, than the Dutch colonists, but were strongly 
attachctl to the special forms of faith for holding which they 
had Ijcen forcccl to leave Europe. This feeling miglit have Un^n 
thought sutlicicnt to have preserved the use of the French 
tongue, at all events in.tlie churches they set up in their new 
homes; but strong determination on the part of the Dutch 
prevented this result Not only was it ordained by Their 
^lightinesses the India Comi>any that Dutch was to be the one 
language allowed in court^i of law or in public transactions, 
but all religious services were ordered to be conducteil in 
Dutch alone. There are old churches now standing in the vine- 
growing districts of the Western Province— churches and vines 
alike plant<>d there by the French iinmigrants — whose archives 
may be seen written up to a certain date in French, and sub- 
sequently, with extraonlinar^ suddenness and completeness of 

\ change, universally entered in Dutch. Nothing now remains 

of the French tongue in SSouth Africa but family names, and 
these arc often mispronounced. Throughout Caix3 Colony* and 

i the two Dutch repuolics are constantly met the |)atronymics of 

I du Plessis, du Toit, Joubert^ and de Villiers. »Sometime8 it is 

imagined that the French type is displayed in the features of 
the descendants of the Huguenots ; but the two nices are in- 

I extricably allied by intermarriage, and there arc few indeeil, 

if any, iSouth African Dutch, whether their names be Fi-encli 

. or Dutch, who have not French Huguenot blo<xi in their veins. 

{• In some names the French pronunciation and accent are pre- 

served, as in the case of ** Jouljert" General Piet Joul)ert^ the 
well-known conmiandant of the Transvaal forces, tells a story 
of a visit to Paris, when the keeper of the column of the Place 
Vend6me, who for the benelit oi tourists s]x?aks English, said 
to him doubtfully, ** There cannot be a Joubert who is not a 
FnMichmanr* On the other hand, the name of Villiers, which 
is 1)orne by that most^ distinguished Afrikander, the Chief 
* Justice of CajMs Colony, is connnonly pronounced by the Dutch 

> I neither according to the French nor the English mode, but as 

j if it wei-e written "Filjee." The French language has had 

scarcely any influence at the Cape in modifying the Dutch as 
regards the incor]>oration of new words ; but the sudden disusti 
of their own tongue by a large section of the inhabitants was 
one of the most ix>werful causes of the breakdown of the ini- 
^ ))orted Dutch languagi*, and the institution in its place of the 
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(linttK't wliicli has become the chief niodtum of communication 
ill South Africa. 

Tlie question of the use of Cape-Dutch in Capo Colony is **^P*-^ 
o!»« which li;is often bt»en brought prominontly to the front in Dat«h-** 
ivicnt years. The^ oi>i)onent8 of Cane-Dutch freouently quote 
the i)oricy of the Netherlands India Com piny in tiie early davs 
of the colony as a precc<lent to show tliat the language of the 
dominant power should Ije the sole otHcial language of a colony. 
Oiiestions of this kind, however, are not settled by precedent: 
tlie attitude of the early Dutch Oovernnicnt towanls the French 
tongue cannot determine the cxi)e<licncy of a policy in the 
nrcsent day. One of the causes of the migration nortliward of 
|)utc'}i farmers tifty years ago was the suljstitution of the Eng- 
lish for the Dutch l.inguage^ in courts of law. Nowadays, that 
is, since Ix)rd Kimljcrley's intervention, every Hill laid on the 
i.'ihle of the House of Assembly is printed in Dutch as well as 
in Ki)£c1ish. The sessional Acts have long been published in 
Itotli ianguacres, for this course had IxHsn found necessarv, 
U-forc Lord Kimlx^rley wjis heard of, for the sake of the Fiela- 
Cornets who have to carry out the laws. The votes and pny 
ciedings arc printed in Dutch as well as English, but the House 
has not yet recognised the universal use of the two languages. 
Fn July 1NS9 it was proposed by a member of Huguenot name, 
hut of Dutch si>ecch, tliat the Estimates should bo printed in 
Dutch, and he was supportc<l by the whole Opposition, and a 
ptxxl deal of strong language was used ; another gentleman of 
Huguenot descent, who pointed out that very few of the papers 
were read, and that the charge on the revenue would oe in- 
ctvjisetl by the proposed change, was called a "Boer-hater," 
while the advocates of the suggestion were described as ** l^nds- 
iiM'ii " — a siitirical reference to members of the Afrikander Bund. 
The question was rai.sed whether "Mr, Sixjaker" was to be 
called in future " Mynheer SjK^aker,* as at present by Dutch 
incinl)erR, or "Mynheer Voorzittcr." The curious debate ended 
hy tlrj-! adoption of an amendment, moved^ by Mr. Hofmeyr, 
referring the choice of pa])ci's to l)c printed in Dutch to a cora- 
inittec. The anti- Dutch party have denounced Lord Kjmbcrley's 
changes as retrograde measures, prejudicial to education and to 
jMogrcss, and it is certain that the use of Dutch in Parliament 
lias allowe<l a somewhat less cultivated body of Dutch farmers 
to enter its walls than sat there formerly. It does not seem 
likely, to judge from the experience of the last seven years, 
i!'**^^ the partial use of Dutch in Parliament will oust the ' 
{^^"glish language from dcl>ate, or much impede the spread of 
r-Mulish culture. It is possible that some of the more backward 
<►» tho Dutch party sup|K)rted the use of their tongue in )*ar- ' 
"•nueiit in the ho^lc that Dutch might again become the pai*a- 
inouiit language ot the colony ; but a concession in this matter 

' '^ »•• • - marked etlcct than that of 

imrty. It is not in the 
IngHsh element) trifling even a 



juiHiiit language ot tlie colony : but a < 
IS not likely to have any other mai 
;V»»cil,ati„g the powerful Afrikander 
^ 'U^- as in Queljcc, where the Englisli 
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^encrntion ajro, daily lx?coines proportionally less. In tlie 
Cape the Knglisli laiigiiap^c sc'cins likely to hoUl its own, and 
even the conservative Dutch Cliurch is coiisulering the i)olicy 
of permitting the use of English in its services. Assist eci ini- 
inignition brings in English jx^ople, and while German immi- 
grants come into the colony in large nuniWra oven without 
assistiince. HolLinders, who would bo assistetl if they would 
come, docline to do sa 

It is often s;iid that there are three kinds of Dutch siK>ken 
in Cape Colony— pure Dutch, kitchen Dutch, and Hottentot 
Dutch. Except in the pulpit pure Dutch is rurely heard, iunI 
as pure French in the Channei Islands is almost con tinea to 
ecclesiastical use ; and were it not for the Dutch version of the 
Holy Scriptures pure Dutch would lx?como extinct in Cape 
Colony. When leave is given to use a jvirticular ton{?ue in a 

5:iven place, who is to judge whether that sikhhtIi is used \ 
Vrmission to use Dutch in Parliament already covei-s a Dutch 
which Hollanders do not recognise. Would i)ermission to use 
English at Pekin cover "pigeon"? Even in the pulpits of the 
Cape young minist4M*s who have been eilucated in Holland find 
that they lose somewhat of their hold ui)on their congregations 
if they address their hearers in language which woulif pass at 
I^yden. The common s^)et»cli of the country consists of that 
which tho farmers use in talking to one another — kitchen 
Dutch — and that in which they s]M>ak to their servants — 
Hottentot Dutch. The Hottentots indeeil have no other lan- 
guage than Hottentot Dutch* scarcely any trace of their pative 
tongue exists, and their children spcik a Dutch dialect a« soon 
as ttiey s))eak at all. There is a well-known newspiper\ pub- 
lished in the colony which claims to 1>e the organ of the Afrik- 
ander Bund, and it is written in a dialect which is only Vwitli 
ditlicultv recognised, I am told, as Dutch in Holland. JThe 
Dutch ik>ers are the most conservative community in eKist- 
ence. The backward portion of them sincerely dislxdievV* in 
the advantages of education, and their sluc:gish t<'m|XM'anl('nt 
adds to their indisposition to learn any tiling ; but circsini- 
stances are too strong all the world over for conservatisnl of 
this type. The development of the railway system and jtlift 
oiKMiing up of the mineral wealth of fcJouth Africa are beginnjin? 
to shake the supremacy of the Dutch language. There are Atill 
constituencies m ('ai>e Colony where a candidate who coViW 
s))eak English only would be cut off from all means of c<l'irt- 
munication with tlie electors ; but, on the other hand, in liiit^ 
Dutch Republic of tho Trans v<aal, where Dutch is the ol)1y 
language olFicially recognised, there are large districts in whliA 
the English are in a vast nmjority over the Dutch. I 

I have two or three times mentioned the Afrikander BuiVl* 
which is often s]x>ken of in England as though it were an oi 
ganisjition of disaffection to the British Crown. Its origin, no 
doubt, dates from a |X3riod when the IWrs of South Africa, as 
well within Cape Colony as beyond the Orange lliver, were ill- 
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(li>])o.siH] towards nritish rulo ; buttlic present constitution and 
ail us of tlio Afrikander lUind nrc, I think, much misrcnresented 
lici-e at lioine. It niubt nlwA3'8 )jo renieniU^ixHl that tlio South 
African Dutcli arc a ])eo])le of fanners, and tliat tho (|Ucstion of , 
I'ln^'lisli I'ersHs WocT is also a question of urban as against agri- 
cultural population. About 1878 a number of organisations 
were fornuMl throughout CajH3 Colony, the object of which wai 
I'xtlusivdy to watch over the interests of the farmers, and for 
tili^ purpose to take part in rarliaincntary elections. In 1879 
an organi>;ition was set on foot which professed to have wider 
aims in embracing white South Africans of all callings and of 
all races, the only avowed qualification of membership lx.»in(; a 
Iioiue feeling for South Africa^ combined with a determination 
to unite to secure the prosiX!rity of the country. In 1880 the 
oi;i;ani Nation received the name of the Afrikander lUind, its 
eliief men at that time lx;ing a Dutch cler^man, a Dutch judge 
in t'ajH^ Colony, and a (German journalist in the Fi-ec State. In 
the early days of the Afrikander Bund a large proportion of the 
iiu'iiiljcrs sy'mnathiscd warmly with the i-evolt of the Tnuisvaal 
.•1.1,'ainst liritisti annexation, but this feeling wore oH'with i>caca 
liranelies were established throughout Cane Colony and the 
Free State, and in 1882 a congress was held of a hundred dele- 
irates, wliieh took into consideration among other matters the 
ixistence of the sister organis;ition — the Farmers* Protection 
AsMH'iation — side by side with the Afrikander Bund. In 1883 
a union Ix'tween the two bodies was etlected, and the association 
lias since grown in strength and is said to number 4<J(X) mem- 
U'rs. The Bund was influential in procuring the ollieial use of 
the Dutch language, ^md at this moment, as I liavc said, the 
Dutch party in the Assembly, under Mr. Ilofmeyr, sometimes 
called ** the uncrowned King of the Cape," can make and un- 
make Ministries. The present Cabinet contains only one ^ntle- 
ninn of Dutch origin, out it is for all that virtually a Ministry 
carrying out .a "Dutch policy " by the sui>ix)rto* Mr. Hofmeyr, 
and doing so, in my belief, to our advantage. 

The object of the Afrikander l^und, as explained in one of Objects of 
the sections of its general constitution, is the formation of a the BumL 
Siutli African nationality, by means of union and co-operation, 
as a preparation for the ultimate object— a united Soutn Africa. 
"The I»und tries to attain this object by constitutional means, 
triving to the respective (Jovernments all the supjwrt to which 
they are entitled." At the Congress of the P*und in 1888 the 
I'resideut declai-ed that its object was a united »South Africa 
under the British flaff ; but at tJje meeting of 1889. while 
"uniti'd South Africa was rei)eated, nothing was saia about 
the tlag. The oilicial programme of the national pfirty professes 
the (lesiiv for the establishment of a firm union between the 
various Euroi>ean nationalities ; proclaims the principle of op- ". ^' 
position to outside interference with the domestic concerns ci '* 
South Afl•ic.'^ and that of religious freedom ; and protests 
agamst frivolous interference with the "free inHucnco of the 
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Gospel upon national life," or with the Sunday day of rest, 
wliile it insists tliat in all their actions the Government slinll 
take account of "the Christian character of the South African 
people It must certainly not be suptx)sod that there is now 
any sharp contiict between the Dutch Afrikander Bund and the 
English minority. There are Englishmen who take an active 
mrt in the Bund, as there are Englishmen who are elected by 
Dutch constituencies. There have IxHrn from time to time signs 
that the Bund is desirous of displaying loyalty to the British 
Crown. During the celebration of the Queen's Jubilee in Cap 
Colony, at no place was the day kept more heartily than at The 
Paarl, the headipiarters of the Bund, where its Dutch news- 
p.'il>er, the Patriot^ is publishe<l. Evei'y house was illuminate<l, 
and a park was presented to the town by public subscription, 
raised among an almost entirely IWr ix>pulation. 
Tlie policy There can, I think, Ix) no doubt that the Afrikander Bund 
of Sir pjirty is more loyal to British rule at the present time than it 
HiTcules xvas shortly after the annexation of the Transvaal. The atti- 
Uobinson. {yx^Q of Sir Hercules Bobinson — one of the wisest of colonial 
governors, to whom injustice was done at home in May 1880 by 
the attention called to a garbled re]x>i't of his farewell sjxh'cIi 
on leaving CaiH5 Town for honie after a rule of nearly tnine 
years— no douut conciliated the Dutch, and the i-ecent policy 
met with the approval of most resix)nsible i)oliticians at the 
Ca]x;. In so saying I am, as usual, attempting not to indicate 
my own individual preference, but rather to state colonial facts 
from a colonial stanai)oint. The policy of Sirllercules Hobinsi)n 
wjis to act as Governor of the Cape on strictly constitutional 
lines, that is, on the opinion of the Ca])e Parliament as expresscni 
to him through the CajK) Ministers, and «as High Commissioner 
for South Africi to act with eciual justice towards the three 
races, and to establish on a broau basis British authority as the 
|>aramount i)ower in South Africa. While in Australia the coast 
ap]K*ars to be more valuable than the far interior, the reverse 
is the case in Africa, and the high healthy plateau to the north 
of Cape Colony and to thewest of the Transvaal seemed to Sir 
Hercules Bolnnson more imix>rtint than what he called **tlH' 
fever - stricken mangrove swamps on the east coast, or the 
sandy waterless fringe on the west." He was favourable to the 
extension of British Hifluence to the Zamlxisi, and to the exten- 
sion of British influence by direct im])erial action, but with the 
intention of gradually brniginp the territories thus anne\e<l 
under colonial government. Sir Hercules Bobinson considers 

' the only ]K>ssible ix>licy of the futui*e that of handing over the 

new territories to colonial government so soon as the transfers 

' can be made with justice to the natives. The question of time 

of such transfer he k»aves oi)en, and while he thinks the Cai>p 
lK>und in ?ionour to relieve tiie ITnited Kingdom of an exiKJmli- 
turo in IVchuanaland from which the British tax-payer can 
never receive direct return, ho does not think it the interest of 
the Capo to press for the assumption of responsibility in Bcchu- 
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aiialaiul so long as the British tax-payer chooses to pay. Sir | 

lii>rcuios Hol)iiison considers, however, that interference from t ; 

home strengt lions republican and separatist fcclinff among 
colonists Knvlish as well as Dutch, and that a pruuent con- 
tinuation of lii.s own policy would cause the imst jealousy be- 
tween the English and the Dutch in South Africa to die away, 
ancl South Africa under British rule to prosier. In my own 
U'licf the Dutcli, under the i)olicy of Sir Hercules Ijobinson, 
would pi*oljably l)Oconie as strong supix)rters of the British con- 
nection as aro tiie Canadi<in l^rench. Sir Henry Loch will 
doubtless carr}' out his predecessor's i>olicy, and, if he does so, 
tlieiv can be no doubt that his popularity will be as great. 

The recent conversions to the side of the Dutch jwirty have Clwnpe in 
lM»en remarkable. The present Siirigg Ministry is as I have the Patch 
NJiown, warmly supported by Mr. ilonneyr*s following, but Sir l«>licy» 
(Gordon Sj)rigg during his tirst administration held views dis- 
similar from those which prevail at the present time ; and Mr. 
liliotles, the grcat(\st capitalist in South Africa, and Mr. Merri- 
iiian have adopted a friendly attitude towards the Dutch. 
IVoU'ibly the chief reason why the Afrikander Bund has become 
well disposed to l^ritish rule is to l)c found in the impracticable 
position taken up by Pi*csident Paul Kruger of the Transvaal 
with regard to the railway question, the Transvaal Government 
being now pledged to the Delat^oii Bay route, to the exclusion 
of all railway communication with the C'a]ie or Natal until the 
[.orenzo Marciues line is complete. The Dutch party in the 
Cape have been forced by this Transvaal policy to choose be- 
tween tlM'ir sentimental keeling for their tellow-Dutchmen in 
the Transvaal and their commercial interests, and for the first 
time in the history of South Africa the urban and agricultural 
nopulations of Cape Colony find themselves united by a common 
lx)nd of interest 

In South Africa there are many who say that if Lord Car- Separation 
naryon had not precipitated the annexation of the Transvaal of officca of 
airainst the wish of tlie majority of the people, and if events ^^J*™*"' 
had iH'cn allowetl to take their course, the South African Be- *"" ^|*^^ 
public would have come as a suppliant to the British Power, ^o"*™**" 
and that a united South Afriai would long ago have ^rown ^^^^^^* 
up under British rule. Others think that the great existing 
(»l»stacle to South African unity lies in the oHice of British 
Mii:li CV)mmissioner for South Africa Ix^ing in the Stime hands 
as the (Jovernorsliip of the CajX) j and no doubt the ]>aramount 
position which is thus virtually given to the Cape Ministry may 
Ih« a cause of jealousy, although I fear that the existence of an 
olllcial who would of necessity bo a roving inspector without a 
tixed seat of government would be more likely to set the South 
African Co vernments at variance than to unite them under one 
rule. The .separation of the two olHces would be very difficult 
to arrange, and would Ixs bitterly resented at the Cai)e. While 
the intluence of a Dutch Ministry and Parliament on theextra- 
fulonial territories may be sometimes dangerous when the oflices 
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are coiiibino<1, soivinition seems iinpracticiible. If the ofHces 
were distiut't it would l)e necessary to liavo ditfcrent oOiccni, 
one would ku p]M>s4% for Basutoliiiid and for liechuanaland, wliich 
are se]):irate<l by vast districts o\ er which a sin^ple commissioner 
would have no nower, and not even rip:ht of imssago, although 
lx>th are reachaiile from tlie Cape. AnotluT plan would be to 
have wcll-|)aid Lieutenant- Governors for Basutoland and for 
l>ech nana land n»si>ectively. 
Free State In the Orange F ixh3 State thei*c is a good deal of f«»oling that 
feeling. j.^ tlioroughly friendly to ourselves. During the lifetime of Sir 
John Jh'and, long the best friend of Kngland in South Africa, 
the Orange Free State was more us(*ful to our rule than if it li;ul 
Ix'cn directly under our authority. In his time the Government 
of the Free State were by no means favourable to the action of 
the Afrikander J^und in their dominions. The President thought 
it an im/ttn'um in iuifferio which had no reason for existence in 
a free state, and resented the assumptions of its \oci\\ leader. 
Opinion in the Free State, even now, by no means univers;illy 
ai)proves of the jx>licy of tlie Transvaal, which has hatl tiie 
ellect of post)K>ning tlie construction of railwtays through the 
Orange Iiiv«»r territory; and although a defensive alliance has 
lK?en concluded, the Free State does not appear greatly todt'fiire 
that complete union with the South African Hepublic which tlie 
Transvaal has often urgc^l u)xm it and which would probably 
mean the absorption of the smaller republic by the larger. At 
the l^'lilway and Customs Conference held at the canital of tiie 
Free Stjite in March 1889, and attended by the Cape Prime 
Minister, Sir Gordon Sprigg, a Customs Union Ijetween the 
C*ai>e of Go<xl Hoj)e ana the elder Dutch republic was finally 
arranged ; and at the dinner which followed, Sir Gordon Sprigg 
(k'clared that the foundation-stone of South African brotheriiooa 
had been laid and the tirst practical step taken towards South 
African unity. 
Rriilway Generally s]ieaking it will be seen that South Africa is in 

«|ii«»tioua. a transition state, and, when we consider the relations of its 
various parts, we tind reason to doubt the possibility of accurate 
^ forecasts of its futui-c until we know for certain what direction 

the ultimate development of the South African railway system 

will take. Mr. Hhodes's lino northwards from the iliamond- 

iields towards Shoshong will soon be commenccnl, and will run 

near the Transvaal frontier. Tlie line from Colesberg through 

the Free State to its centre is now decided on by the Cape and 

Fix»e St.ite Governments, and is to be made by the Cajx*, the 

• , Free State having rejected President Kruger's suggestions as to 

' ; who should construct the line. When the railways have crept 

i I on towards the frontier of the Transvaal in the neighljourhood 

1 1 I of the gold-fields, the attitude of the English population jn the 

1 South African Republic will be a most important factor in the 

solution of the remaining problems connected with the growth 
of South African unity. It the neighlx)urhood of the Transvaal 
should be reached by a Cape line before the Delagoa Bay route 
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is opened it would becoiiio doubtful if tlie latter would be made 
at h11. In the meantime the only ix>ssible policy is the concilia- 
tion of the Dutch party in the Cape and the Free State, and the 
conversion of the term ** Af rikancler," from an epithet virtually . 
incnning lk)ers, to that wider signification in which it will 
enihrace all the inhabitants of white race. It must be under- ^'^ 

stood, however, that^ come what may, we cannot abandon our 
}i;ilf-way house to India and Austnilia at Table Bay and 
Simon's Bay. 

The legislative and political peculiarities of the Cape are not Legislative 
NO interesting to ourselves from the ex{)erimcntal point of view peculiar- 
as arc tiiose of the Canadian Dominion and Australasian itiei. 
colonics. The Cape of Good Ho))e is timid as regards rural local 
(!ovt'iinnent, and representation on Divisional Councils is con- 
fined to owners to the exclusion of occupiers, while Sir Thomas 
Scaiilen and Mr. Orpcn do not receive much support in urging 
that the Cape should legislate, as regai-ds this matter, on the 
lines wiiich nave been followeil in our other settlements. Tlie 
business of irrigation has in Ca]>e Colony been placed under 
special Boards, and Irrigation Boiirds can ue constituted where- 
ever three or more landowners combine to carry out water- 
stornge works or irrigation. They obtain borrowing and rating 
)owers, And the Government is authorised to assist them with 
oans of money. Agricultunil land is scarce at present, and only 
[htli part of the land appropriated in holdings is cultivated. 
As there are, however, irrigated lands within tlie colony which 
s(;ll at four thousand times the price which is fetched for 
pastoral ])urposes by unirrigated lands in the same immediate 
nci£;hl)ourhood, it is seen that the irrigation question is as im- 
portant as in the Malice scrub districts of northern Victoria 
upon the Murray. The main difficulty in the way of Cape 
inigation is that the Dutch system of inheritance divides farms 
into most inconvenient fractions, and is also productive of 
litigation regarding water rights and easements among^ a 
litiL'ious po])ulation, so that the creation and smooth working 
of Irrigation Boards is diilicult. The Cane has an elective 
Upper House, and a Lower House elected for quinquennial 
parliaments, and the cumulative vote exists for all elections to 
tlic Council, and. in the case of the capital, to the Assembly. 
Ministers— by a legislative peculiarity of the Cape, unusual m 
British colonics, but common on the Continent of Europe, 
an<l certain to Imj one day imitated at home if we retain an 
I ni)er House— have audience of both Houses, that is, they are 
allowed to speak in either House, although they can only vote 
in ilie House to which they arc elected. The electoral franchise 
IS twelve months' residence in the colony in addition to the 
occupation of property to the value of £25, or the receipt of 
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l-n-y and wago^ of not less tlian £50 a year, or £25 with board 
Klgin^. Tiicro is no s]x;cial exclusion of alien races from 
iinchise, and there are a good many coloured electors. It 
.'culiarity of the Capo that the clectorsite is pt*eciscly the 
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Kame for the two llouse-s although the division of constituencies 
is different 
Ntttivet Three years ago there vras a serious controversy over a so- 

and the called Keui^tration Bill, iiow an Act, whicli has since had the 
franchise. efFect, and was probably intended to have the effect, of exclud- 
ing a good many coloured people who would otiierwise liave 
enjoycn) doctoral rights in the colony. Sir Gordon Bprigg, in 
^ pro])osing the Bill, ostimated the European ]x>pulation at lialf 
the coloured iK)pulation, and argued that if such measures were 
not |)a.s.scd, tlie white vote nii^iit one day he swamped by an 
ovor whelming mass o£ barbarism. The official defence oi the 
Hill was, liowever, that it was intended to put a stop to nial- 
))ractices on the ixirt of election agents, wlio prompted fraud in 
n^gist ration, an(l |K'rsonation at elections, by bringing on to 
the register large iiuml)ers of natives holding only on tribil 
tenure, and not entitled to the franchise, inasmuch as tliey had 
no individual holdings. On the other hand it was arguecl that 
tlie coloured men enfranchised under the law are an industrious 
class, as well qualified to vote^ as the analogous class of 
KurofX'ans. There were at the time suppased to be fourt<'eii 
seats in thecoloni<il rarlianient over whicli the natives had some 
influence. One obiection of tlie natives and their friends to the 
Bill was that the I iuld-Cornets who have to do the registnUion 
work are frequently Dutchmen hostile to the right of the 
coloured men to vote, but no one has suggested the means by 
wliich a remedy can 1x3 applied to a state of tilings which is in- 
S4?parable from tlie general condition of South Africa. Mr. 
Hutton, who led the opposition to the Bill, sat for a constituency* 
in \%'hich the native vote, which was chiefly recoixlc<] in his 
favour, was a most im))ortant factor. His enemies declared, 
indeed, that lie sat by the '* blanket vote,'' or suffrage of the 
trilx*smen. 

The active and i)olitically minded missionaries are said to 
have been in the Jiabit of causing the natives to claim tho 
suffrage very freely, even in cases wliere they were not entitknl 
by the iwssession of indciH^ndent property. There was some 
difliculty in checking illegal registration because of the doubt- 
ful nature of native names. There are as many Peters and Pauls 
in parts of black South Africa as there are John Joneses in some 
Welsh constituencies, and as to the Knglish eye all these Peters 
and Pauls are much alike, the natives generally pass by canting 
apixillations. It is somewhat difUcult to register a voter as 
" i>randy and Soda " or ** Lemon squash,'' names of the character 
of those by which the natives are oixlinarily known. It is 
Ixilieved by the anti-native party that some ot the missionaries 
kept suits of clothes which were hande<l on from native to 
native for the purpose of making them presentable as tlier 
came up to vote. 

Mr. llutton is said to have gone so far as to declare that the 
Boers of South Africa generally were full of bitter hatred of the 
native races, and jealous of the immense advance in Christianity 
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:iii(1 (Khication whicli the natives had lately made ; and that tho 
Colonial ronfei'once had caused the delegates of the Goveni- 
nwni of the colony to return with tho boast in their mouths 
that "iicnceforth the imperial Government was pledged not to ^ 
interfci-ewith tho internal or domestic colonial i>oHcy/' It was 
the case that some such promise was given, but it is difficult to 
si'o how under free responsible institutions it could have been 
refused, or how the country is to be governed upon the opposite 
plan. Local o))inion in South Africa is hostile to tho admission 
of the natives on a large scale to equal rights. Tho Dutch 
innjority look upon tlie natives as the Isniclites looked upon 
tlie lieathen populations witli whom tliey came in contact in the 
Holy Jiand, and the Dutch are never tired of quoting the 
lantfuage of the Old Testimcnt with rccrard to them. A section 
of the Englisli are almost equally bitter against tlie class 
whom they call "white Kafirs," that is, those who have been 
brought up among the natives and who take their side in every 
(1is])ute. There is a good deal of feeling against the missionaries 
among the Englisli party in South Africa, who charge the 
missionaries with making money out of the natives by trade. 
Some colour was given to Mr. Hutton's charges by the Pass Bill 
of ISSO, forcing all natives, however well known, respectable, 
or wealtliv, to obtain passes before they moved about; but the 
Bill was ciropped. 

The debt of the Cape is twenty -two and a half millions. The Cape 
which is very high in proportion to the jwpulation, ana debt and 
<'^po<-ially high in proportion to the white ]X)pulation: but tho railways. 
('.•H>c has l(KX) miles of Government railway's, in addition to 
winch some subsidised railways are bein§ constructed by 
t-ompanies ; so that both her debt and her railway mileage are 
upon the Australian rather than uix)n the Canadian seale. 
Tiiirteen and a half millions of the Cape debt have been in- 
ouriod for Government i*ai I way -making. TJie main line to the 
flininond- fields is nearly G50 miles long, and will become the 
main line to tho north. It had lx*en decided to make the 
future line branch oH'b^ Colesberg to the centre of the Orange 
Free State— a policy which would benefit Port Elizabeth at the 
oxpi'nse of Cape Town — but now both lines are to be made. 

The Cajx? spends less in proportion ujwn education than do Edacatlon, 
tlie North American or the Australasian colonies, and education religion, 
i*^ largely left to sectarian schools. The most i)owerful of the *"** ^' 
(liuirlios in the colony is the Dutch Reformed Church, which is >n*£T*tion. 
•1 Presbyterian church taking many of her ministers from 
^Votland, and which claims alwut 1G3,000 people; the 
J; c'Nloyans coming next with C0,000, and then tho Church of 
liigland with 58,01)0. Hie statistics of tho Cape compare un- 
f-ivouiably with those of tho chief Australian colonies, and the 
iM^t census was put oiT when the timo for it came with the idea 
u^^- "^ ^'^^^l ^'*^*'® would be taken a general census of the 
Jintish Empire, so that there has been no Cajxj census since 
1^T5. Assisted immigration into the Cape was stopped in 
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1888 and resumed in 1889, the Government following in 18a^ 
the same |K)licy in tliia matter as prevails in the Australian 
colonies, but for very different reasons. The Dutch party begnii 
to see that tlieir hold upon the colony was being weakened 
through British immigration, and to grudge the funds for 
bringing out the British immigrants. An otfer was made to 
bring out Netlicrlands Dutch as welt, but, although an agent 
of the Cape Government was establisheil in Holland for the 
pur]X)se, only six families consented to come in tlie course of a 
S'car, of whom four families ended bv starting for the Unitc^l 
States, and, moreover, the CnyiG Dutch were not pacified by the 
proposal inasmuch as they do not like the Ilollandera Finally, 
nowever, an English deputation approaclicd Sir Gordon Sprigg 
and pointed out to him that the Act under which the assisted 
immigration was carried on liad never been repealed, and the 
result was its resumption for a time. 
Germans at There is a large German population at the Cape, and if there 
the Cape, were any conceivable chance of the abandonment of the Cape 
by the United Kingdom it would be necess;iry to point out the 
probability that, but for Australian action, the Germans would 
take charge of it for us in that event The soldiers of the 
German Legion, who were settled by us in South Africa after 
the Crimean War, have been responsible for a large amount of 
the German immigration to that country, as they have gradually 
brought out their friends. The Germans at the Cape act inoi'e 
with the English than with the Dutch ; but this is partly caused 
by the fact that they go to the Eastern Province, where the 
language is English, rather than to the Western Province, wliere 
the language and population are Dutch. Tlie Germans mostly 
land at Port Elizabeth and settle about East London or puei^n s 
Town, or in the parts of KailVaria to which the Legionaries were 
sent ; but a E^ood many of them make their way towards the 
diamond -fielas. ^ There is a large German population in Natal. 
'T^^^^on. There is not in South Africa progressive taxation, graduated 
Land legis. according to the amount of pro|x;rt)r bcqueatheu, such as 
I ^{xT exists in most of the Australian colonies; neither are there 

uc4t?oo8 ^^*"y ^ire*-"* taxes. There is a house-duty and a hut-tax, but 
** ' no income-tax, property-tax, or land-tax ; and the Ikwrs are 

strongly opposed to any such taxation. There is no trace of 
land nationalisation making way, and lands are let on lease 
with power of purchase, or sold outright at auction. The Ca])e 
forms an exception to one colonial rule : white artisans work 
there side by side with coloured artisans. The coloured handi- 
craftsmen at Cape Town are principally Malays; but white 
artisans arc taken out as assisted immigrants, and are, indeed, 
engaged in this country for the Cape at the rate of 9s. a day 
for a nine-hour day. ^ I* he eight-hour day has no existence at 
the Caj)e ; out the nine-hour day is even more prevalent than 
in Ontario, and the rate of wages, as will be seen, is as high as 
in Australia, so that 9s. for nine hours replaces 8s. for eight 
houra as the usual tariff. 
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South Africa is enjoying at the present moment a remark- Sootb 
able growth of prosperity, which may prove permanent. Its Africim ; 

main cause is the extraommary increase in the productiveness prosperity. 
of the (Hiunond-mines in Ca|)e territory, and of the gold-mines 
in the Trans va«al (Avliich for tlie present Ix^nefit Natal, as yet 

tlie chief outlet for tlie Transvaal tradeX and in the yield from , 

\\o6\. The improvement in the i)osition of the South African ^ i 

colonies is aflecting their wlieat production, and must soon call 
f(»rth a large pi'oduction of coal, oi which Natal has a magnificent 
Held. Wine -growing has not made the progress in tlie Cape 
that it sliould have done. The Ca))e Ix^gan to produce wine 
a long time ago, but tlie trade has for some time languished. 
That occurs with regai*d to Cape wine and Cape diamonds 
which hapi)ens witli Australasian meat: the best kinds of 
New Zealand and Australian meat are sold in England 
as Englisli, and the inferior kinds as colonial, to the 
damage of the Australasian name and trade. ^ So, too, the 
Ijest kinds of Cai)c wine arc sold in England with European 
names, and the wliite Cape diamonds are sold in England as 
J>razilian, and only the inferior stones as ** Caiie."^ The Cape 
otl'ers extraordinary ndvantiges in climate ana soil for wine- 
growing : and Cai>e brandy would be good enough, if carefully 
made, to give at least a chance, looking to the fact that 
real FivncTi brandy is practically not manufactured for the 
])n\sent, tliat the Cape product might take its place. In liqueurs 
the Cape of Good Hope already stands high, and a kind of 
(.*ura<;oa (made from oranges and Cape brandy) is one of the 
finest liqueurs in the world. While, however^ i^eal brandy and 
liqueurs command a certain market at a high price, sweet 
strong wines are a drug in the English market, and the Cape 
should endeavour to send us what are known to the trade as 
*' straight, clean" light wines. ^ Cape grai)es already reach 
Kngland in excellent condition in the early spring when ffood 
Kiapes are dear. There is a future for the fruit trade from 
South Africa to London, as the South African seasons are the 
opposite of those of the Mediterranean countries which send 
us our largest import. Other uroducts in which the Cape is 
strong ai-e ostrich featheis and cop{)cr ore, wool and monair. 
As >ierivale has pointed out, in climate, soil, and situation 
the Cape is one ot the most favoui*ed countries of the world. 

The question of intercolonial free trade has as much stgnifi- iDter- 
caiice in South Africa as in Australia, and is, as I have hinted, colonUl 
(•losely coimccted with that of trade routes. The policy of the fr** trade. 
Transvaal is, as it has long been, to adopt the short route to 
the sea, through Delagoa Hay or Swaziland. On the other hand. 
Natal struggles, by rc<]uction of duties, to retain the Transvaal 
trado, and the Cape strucfgles, bv making new railways, to 
obtain it. In the time ol IVesident Brand the Orange Free 
^>tatc in i>art dissented from tlie Transvaal Delagoa Bajr ix)licy, 
and agreed with the imperial Government in favouring rafl- 
^vay communication with the Cape and Natal. Even as late 
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OS 1888 there was a conference between representatives of the 
Governments of tlic Cape, Natal, and the Free State, and tlicy 
decided u])on a customs union between those states, and in- 
vited the Transvaal to couic into the agreement, although it 
was an agreement really hostile to the Delagoa route. The 
customs t^iriti' of the Cape was hij?h, and though it had been 
intended mainly as a revenue tarit)', some of its duties were 
protective in their o)>eration.^ Tho suggestion laid before the 
conference by Sir Gonlon Sprigg was, th.at the Cuixj and Natal 
should establish a uniform tariflf of 12 per cent against tho 
outside world, retain a uniform transit charge of 3 per cent 
on articles passing through either colonv, and hand over 9 [kt 
cent to the Governments of tlie inland, republics on articles 
consumed in them, provided that these republics should levy 
an equivalent dutv on articles imi>orted bv any other route, 
tho latter proviso oeinjr, of course, intended to prevent diver- 
sion to Deiagoa Bay of the trade of Cauo and Natal ports. 
Tho same policv was to be applied to British Bechuanalaiui 
and to Basutoland as that suggested for the republics. At 
the conference one of the Natal aelegates, Mr. Seymour Uadcn, 
Colonial Secretary, moved that there should be free trade 
between the colonics and the states; included in tho customs 
union, under certain limitations, in res])ect of all South African 
products. A tariff, proposed by Mr. Iiofmeyr, was then agreeil 
to, with an ad valorem duty of 12 {x?r cent upon goo<ls not 
enumerateil in the tariif. It was finally decidcu that the im- 
porting states should pay over tlireefourtlis of the customs to 
the internal states. The general elFect of the customs arrani<e- 
ment would have been to raise the low duties of the Natal 
tarii)*, in consequence of the refusal of the Cape to lower theirs. 
The Orange Free State delegates, after the decision on tlie 
tariff had been come to, insisted on the conference on railways 
being made a semrate conference, and they handed in fresh 
credentials in order to place it on record that the Free State 
would not undertake any railway construction unless first in 
receipt of a share of customs duties. Tho proposals of the 
Orange Free State with i*eg.ard to railways were then accepted, 
as against the alternative scheme submitted by Cai)e Colony. 
An Act was jmssed by the Cape to carry out the agreement, but 
Natal failed to confirm the action of iier representatives, and 
has since loweinKl instead of raising duties. The result of the 
refusiil of Natal to come into the customs arrangement to 
which her delegates had agreed is, that the Free State is bound 
to try to set up custom houses against Natal and to throttle 
her triido. It is doubtful whether the Free State will be able 
i to maintain such machinery, or really wishes to do so, and it 

I ' must be rLniembered in considering this question that there 

lias always been free trade in practice, although not in the eye 
of the law, upon the South African land frontiers. The ditliculties 
of guarding them by custom houses are too great, on frontiers 
of such vast extent, for the finances and the military and police 
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forces of any of the countries in question. Nevertheless, I 
fancy that ^atal %vill ultimately come in, and will adopt the 
hi^^ier or Catx) scale of duty, though for the moment she is 
nnlucing her cm ties all round. In the meantime the Free State 
is apparently intending to play false to the Capo by encourag- 
ing iin)x>rts from Natal, for otherwise it is diiiicult to see why 
sht* sliould have agreed with Natnl .it n later date in 18S9 for 
tJie coniitruction of a Natal railway to Harrisniith in the Orange 
State. 

Tlie present position of the re])ublic3 towards the Cape is, Position 
then, a very curious one. The republics themselves are united by of the 
treaty for defencej and nrobably for some other purposes bv a republics 
secret understanding. On the other hand, the tree State has toward* 
come into customs union with the Cape from 1st July 1889. the the Cajw. 
Free State gaining money by the arrangement, and the colony 
gaining the right to make railways as fur as lUoemfontein, the 
capital and centre of the Free State. The Soutli African 
l*e])ublic has, however, lx)und the Free State not to allow Ca\ie 
railways to 1x5 made througli the Free State to the Transvaal 
frontier, and declares it will keep the gold-mines trade in the 
hands of tlie trans])ort riders until tlie Delagoa Ikiy lino is made. 
The Transvaal itself will not come into the customs agreement, 
refusing absolutely, since our unfortunate annexation of the 
country, to agree to any British proposals of any kind whatever. | 

The Act upon the subject of tne customs union which passed Customs f 

the Cape legislature was assented to at homOj but was not at union 
Hi-st proclaimed Ijecausc of a difierence of opinion between the between • - 

Foreign OfHco and the Colonial Oilice upon the question, tlie the Capo 
Colonial Otlice wishing for full assent, ami the Foreign Oflice ^^^ the 
pointing out that the Act violated the m ost- favoured- nation *''®*St***- 
clause of our own treaties. There was indeed a kind of pre- 

crdent in the case of Servia, where Servia had been allowed, \ 

hut only after remonstrance, to grant to Austria, over a land 
frontier, a treatment more favourable than that which she 
accorded to us, though we had a most-favoured-nation clause 
in our Servian treaty; there was a precedent as between Russia 
and China, and there was a partial precedent in the relations at ' 

one time Initween Cana<la and the iJnite<l States, l)esides others 
to which I shall presently allude. Finally, the Foreign Otlice 
aiij lioaril of Trade gave way to the Colonial Otlice and the Act 
was siinctioned. The Cabinet, I believe, took the view that 
there is a distinction to be drawn between inland frontiei'S and 
Sea frontiers in this matter, and that we were Imrdly justitied in 
the complaints that wo had addressed to Russia, Servia, and 

other powers with regard to sjxjcial facilities for land-frantier I 

tralUc in articles the actual produce of the countries inter- 

chanjiuig them. Our Servian treaty of 1880, however, contained j 

a distinct proviso allowing Servia to maintain arrangements 

^\ith Austria as regarded local trallic in conterminous districts. ', 

TIktc has lately Ixjen a constant attempt on the j)artof various 
powers to extend tlio doctrine of the permissibility of sixjcial . 1 i 
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arranprcmcnts for local trafHc between coutonninou« districts 
in spite of general most -favoured -nation clauses. The woiil 
wliicli we render ** conterminous " is the diplomatic word ** linii- 
troplie/* and it must Ix^ nott*d that Uussia has been trying to 
extend the ** limitmphe " doctrine to the trade iK'tween Kussia 
ami Ja]vin, assorting that tlie two countries were in this ])osition ; 
to wliicli our Foreign OlHce objected, but urged that if indeed 
liussia and Japan were to be held " limit roplie," then Oivat 
Britain and Ja])«'in were *Mimitrophe'' owing to the geographical 
])osition of Vancouver Island 1 
Cases in It sliould also be rememlxTed that, as I have shown, although 

which the Government at homo have allowe<l the customs union 

cnstomi between tlie Free State and tlie Cajw, they prevented some 
unions years ago a proposed reciprocity treaty between some of the 
have not West- India Islands and tlie United St.ates. Correspondence 
*•**" . was laid before Parliament in 18S5 with reference to these 

sanctioDiMi. (|iji4.u}5sions which had taken place in 188 1, and it shows tlint 
the Unite<l States Ix^gan by making or proposing treaties which 
would have conceded to the Sandwicn Islands, to Mexico, to 
Central America, to tlie Spanish West Indies, and to Siin Dom- 
ingo terms of trade more favourable than those conceded to the 
Jhitish AVest Indies, and we proceeded to ask for most-favoured- 
nation treatment for the British West Indies. ' The Americans 
contended that their treaties named did not alFect most-favoured- 
nation clauses. This was no answer to our request, and it was 
not true in fact; but our then Minister at Washington faiUnl 
to see that it was no answer, and accepted the statement as 
true — a curious example of diplomatic shortcoming. The 
Americans in their rejoinder, however, opened the question of 
a customs union with the West Indies, and they quoted tlie 
Canadian lieciprocity Treaty of 1854 as a case in point. The 
conclusion of a West Indian Treaty was favoured by the 
CV>lonial Oflicc, and the Foreign Olficc at once asked the 
Colonial Ollice whether the Colonial Ollice meant that Ameri- 
can goods were to be admitte<l into the British West Indies on 
terms more' favourable than those granted to British goods. .'V 
limited treaty was then suggested, oy which XVest Indian sugar 
would have gone into America duty free or with a great reduc- 
tion of duty, tlie colonies abolishing im|)ort duties on a number 
of articles imported from the United States. This was met by 
the Americans with a counter- project on a larger scale. In 
February 1885 I^rd Granville declinetl to accept the American 
proposals. This was done on the advice of the coinmercial 
department of the Foreign Otlice as well as on the advice of the 
Hoard of Trade, on the ground that the proposals would consti- 
tute an infraction of the most-fa vourea-nat ion-clause treaties. 
The |>osition of the Americans is, as they have .shown in tlit» 
language which they have used to the (iovernment of Hawaii, 
that concessions granted conditionally and for a consideration 
cannot 1x3 claimed under the most-favoured -nation clause. 
Wliile in the case of the West Indian treaty the Colonial 
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( )i1i(t* w.irt beaten by the Foreign Office and tlie Board of Trade, j 

ill the cohd of the Ca|x; and Orange Free State treaty tlie 

Colonial Odicc anfiearH to have Ijcaten the Foreign Office and ! 

the lUiard of Trade, and the most-fa vou red-nation principle has 
n'<'i*ived a nhock. It ha^c however, previously been held that 
cotiiplctc fr(>(.*doin of tracic rests on a ditTerent footing from 
iiKTC retUiction of duties, and there have no doubt been preced- 
ent 4 for allowing, without protest, countries to abolish custom 
liousf'H u])on their land frontiers, «and to permit goods^ the pro- 
(Iiu'o of other inde])endent countries, to come in free m return 
ffir similar facilities. In the case of the Ca|)e of Good Hope 

and the Free State land frontiers are alone in question, and the | 

^'(KkIs to be inii)ortcd from the Free State are the produce 
of the Free State, cxcei)t so far as in some degree they may 
('(uiHist of the produce of the Transvaal, or of Natal gooos 
siiiu^^i^led in as Transvaal produce. The Orange State has no 
)H)rt, and it would be a roundalx>ut course to send products of 
th(» Free State to the sea for shipment to the Cape. ^ I 

The whole question of the effoct of most -favou red -nat ion Cuitoms 
clauMfH is a dillicult one. The old English view upon the subject union. , 

was fully stated in the despatch of the I2th of February 1885 "Mo«t- I 

sijjned by Lord Granville, which was the production of the favoured- 
rounnercial department of the Foreign Office, on the advice of "'"^"* 
the Hoard of Trade, adopted without change and as a matter '"*** [ 

ahout which there could \jo no question. It sini))Iy contended ' 

for a strict construction of the most-favoured-nation clause as 
the most valuable part of the whole international system of 
coniinercial treaties, carrying in it simplicity of tjirifTand ever- 
iiicn*asing freedom of trade. These doctrines we urged, as has 
JK'cn soon, with much eil'ect against a naiTOW view of the mean- 
iiiK of most -favoured -nation clauses put forward in recent 

times by the United States under the pressure of protectionist ' 

opinion, and entirely opposed to their OAn doctrine of forty or 

lifiy vears ago. The exigencies, however, of the position of our * 

own Government in reference to the unfortunate penal clause ' 

«>f the Sugar Hounty Hill forced them to give an answer in the , 

House of Commons, through the mouth of Sir Michael Beach, ' 

\vliich has greatly weakened the etlect of our most-favoured- j 

nation clauses by seeming, to careless foi*cign readers, to imply I 

that we had given up our own view and adoi)ted that put forward 
hy the Unite<l States. 

Much strained and false interpretation of most-favoured- 
liation clauses has arisen from ill-considered legislation. Bills 
ai i» drawn by draughtsmen, and assented to by heads of depart- 
nients, imperfectly acquainted with the treaties of their own 
^ountry, and after the Bills have been shown it is difficult to 

induce Ciovernin<ints to confess that they have ai)pi*oved of i 

moasures discovei-ed to Ix? in violation of international com- 
pacts. Having had myself to conduct the objections raised by 
''"^ to bivaehes of the most-favoui*e<l- nation principle against 
our treaties hy Venezuela in 1881 and by Russia in 1882, as  
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well as to obtain tho opinion of the law oflii*ors upc)n i\m 
subject as ivgarcis favours grantixl by China to Russia in IHSf, 
[ nmy ])oi'haps attach undue in)ix>rtani'o to a subject to which 
I have given much time. Xo doubt Commcmal Unions rest 
upon a diU'erent footing from other arrangements with regard 
to trade. Tlicre are customs uiiions of territories under ditlerent 
sovereigns in a large nunilier of cases, for example between 
France and Monaco, Ijctween British India and Portuguese 
India, lM.»tweoii tlie Austrian Empire and the Italian Kingdom 
resi)ectively and little states containeil witliin them, as well as 
the arrangements in Germany under one general sovereignty. 
Foreign powers do not object in the case of India to the five 
admission of Portuguese Indian produce into British Indi.% and 
it has now Ix^come usual to adnnt without question customs 
unions established on the basis of a conunon customs frontier 
as repirds foreign nations, and the suppression of the customs 
frontier as t*egarils the stjites forming the Union. It is, however, 
to the interest of this country to sup])ort most-fa voured-nat ion 
clauses in the most binding form, ami every proix>sal to weaken 
their obligation should 1>c narrowly scrutinised l>y all who have 
the commtu'cial prosjKM'ity of the country at heart. 
The rela- '|'q return to tlie i*elations of tho Dutch republics with each 
tionsof the 0^],^^^ .^^^i ^-ith the Cape, it must bo admitted tliat the Trans- 
^"* W' ^^^^ always ap})ears to take a singularly blustering line when 
"^'Vh tl dealing with the Free Stata In the treaty of defensive alliance 
Ti' '* between the two republics the Tr.ansvaal binds itself to make 
*'^' no railroiul except the Delagoa P>ay railroad unless in consulta- 

tion with the Five State, — a ridiculous stipulation, looking to 
tho fact that the Transvaal had already spent a large sum on 
8ul)sidies to the Lorenzo Mari]ues route, and wiis ])Iedged in 
the strongest terms, under a fuie of two millions sterling, not 
to allow any other railway to be made. On tlie other hand, 
the Free State was forced by the South African Republic to 
bind itself to make no railroad, with the exception of the 
extension of tho Cape lines as far as J^loemfontein, alivady 
arnmged for, unless in consultation with the Transvaal. — a 
stipulation of a very ditlerent kind, in.'ismucli as the hands of 
the Orange State were free but for this stipulation, and her 
interest lay in constructing railways. The Free State has since, 
as I have siiid, encouragecT Xatal to make a railway as far as 
Harrismith, and the Transvaal already complains that this is a 
violation of the treaty IxjtweiMi the two republics. President 
I Paul Kruger has gone far indeed in asserting that he will not 

allow any railway line to be made to the Transvaal except that 
} by Delagoa Rixy, and it is probable that even the Dutch i>arty 

j which is behind Sir Goroon Sprigg will hesitate to try to 

prevent, at th*5 dictation of the Transvaal Dutch, Mr. Rhodes, 
for examnle, frum making the ]>ochuanaland line towards the 
Transvaal frontier as a private enterprise. Sir Gordon Sprigg 
himself is now pleilged to allow this line to l)0 made. 

The memorandum of agreement Ijetween the Delagoa fkiy 
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^**t. .:.';, if a;-j r*:.**x, i:t'..'»\r, *jr <*}>r :..>>? of e«i\c\»ir^, with «r 
* '■,',,: t!.^ h^:,'*\,Ai of tr.T >:.>, l^ U-:l: «i--ia* 'Le cx:-*.-n--< of tLU 
// ' s. lit Uf t$»* * t ^f.j X .* il 'vr IV i. -.:--! »rf«l IL^vav or lUi'.v ajs *«i 
tr,.* .t/'"U,*itt >\..'.l f«'/t Ur f.r.al uulii the G'^i*:r:;.:i^iit c*f tbe Soatk 
A? I'lii I'' ('•i^*i'' »!.iiM in a j.f'/j^rr and I»:n»I forrn truanatt* to t^ 
\,'H*u»'i Vl ir*!-;* * Ki.I/^jr tr.it in 'I'f^ult *A \\.f; X»tl.-rUi>is Railvaj 
|'» Ml/ t'l" 'li'i, 1/ % it ••h«: Tr«Fj«viil Oov*niTn*ct» mill f<iy iKe Mi«l sua 
•*f i.l,h'j'),fi<f*} to th" I>»';r» ri'/> Mifjutr* Coir.j-inT if any Mue (»f nilmar be 
<"icW ij' !<'! ill ill'; Tfjii'tvail, or fr iiu jiiv |rfjiht in the Tr.in'»Taal, to meet, 
J'/. II, n-A'Xf or giie entrance to any railwa}' cvuiiug from Xatal ur Btxha* 

f fow tfic T)rr!;ipfoa Bay Company were to get their two mil- 
lioiM, if rivAifUriit KriJ^'or hliould fail to krep his word, did not 
n|i|»</ir, SiJi»]K>sifjK that the ruhir of the South iVfrican Re- 
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tiiililic hhoulu tn'Ai hJH interest in coming to tenns with Mr. 
iIImi^Ich, Hfid hhiiuld niuke a connection with the Ik'chuanaland 
lini', \u; will MJniply nay U) the Dchigoa I>ay Company tliat he is 
Miy M»rry, that nolitici* have their exij^encics, and that he niust 
l<-avo thtMii to liieir reiii(;(ly. It is this agreement, ex traordin- 
nry in itn nature as u ill U? Keen, which the Transvaal Govcm- 
nirtit haM ))een forcing on Sir (fordon Sprigg tlirough the Free 
Slate, uiid it now remains to l>e seen whether the clear interests 
of t)i<« (*/i|»e will ^u'ulo the Ca])c Dutch to su])iK>rt the Bechu- 
niiMJaiid line ngauiHt the Transvaal, or whether their political 
M'liiiiiH'Mt with I'fgiird to their race will overcome their per- 
Miiuil interest in the IWhuanalund line towards the gold-fields. 
It in a caNe of breechcHjKK'ket versus sentimenti and I doubt 
tlio Cape Hocrs supporting President Kruger against their 
Uiitlt)u1)ted interent. 

The ponition of the Cai)0 is interesting for very different Necessity 
n-Msniei from thoKo whicli make that of Australia interesting. ''o*' hoWing 
riirre JM not nuieh prolwibility of South Africa Ix'coming the **»* ^P*- 
|iiinu» of a Mritlsh population as |)<>\verful as that which will 
Hiliivliit the Australian continent; but, on tlie other hand, the 
iMililury ]u)Ni(iun of the CajH) is of vital im)K)rtanoe to the , { 
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Kiiipiiv, and the politicnl proUlems which the Cane presents 
are of the liighcst moment. Tlio Cape is our halt-way house, 
the loss of which would ho almost fatal to our Indian £mpire 
and our China trade. In anv general war in which IVance is 
against us the whole of our Lastern and Australian tr.ide must 
^o round tlie Cape, inasmuch as even an immense superiority 
in our fli»ot and an a))solute blockade of the great French |)orts 
would not make the Mediterranean safe for trade. As we must 
liold Table llay and Simon's Bay, and have a dockyard and a 
military station tlicre, we must hold some portion of South 
Afnca Ix'liind them —that portion which in one sense depends 
upon, and in another sense controls, Cajx) Town: hence it is 
imi)ossib1e for us to adopt the same policy, in a military and 
naval sense, with regaru to South Africa tliat we can adopt 
witli regard to tlie Australian colonies. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible for us to allow the C.*ape, even if we could conceivably 
allow Natal and Bcchuanaland, to fall into a republican system 
in which they would l)e grouiXKl with the Dutch republics as 
foreign countries, like the tit^ State, or countries virtually 
foreign like the Transvaal. On the other hand, to say this is 
^ not to assume that those ara right who would attempt to enter 
upon the imj^ossible ta«:k of overruling and thwarting the 
Dutch majority. Our statesmanship must bo shown, not in 
retaining the Dutch by force, but in remaining upon good 
terms with them. 
Germany. One dillicultv in the way is the presence of Germany in 
South Africa. The annexation in an unfriendly spirit, accord- 
ing to Lord Derby's words, of Damaraland and Northern 
Namaqualand has not closed the questions at issue between 
the Governments in this part of the continent There is a 
strip of 40 miles of desert which runs all along the German 
South African coast, behind which the land rises, and there is 
to be found that fine climate which prevails in Ik^chuanaland, 
the Orange lliver Free State, and a portion of the Transvaal. 
It is in fact a habitable country, ricn in minerals, but with a 
desert fringe along the coast ; and to this country, which 
(tcnnany wishes to keep, without spending money upon it<, 
against the day when it becomes useful, tiiei*e is no access 
except by way of Wallisch Bay (oflicially sjxjlt Walwich, no one 
knows why, as " Walfisch " means whale), which is British terri- 
tory and has been annexed to the Cape. The Germans natur- 
ally desire to acauire Wallisch Bay, or at all events a sullicicnt 
part of it to allow of the making of a road to the interior. 
This the CaiHJ Govei'nment decline to cede. Waltisch Bay is 
practically tlie only iK>rt on the whole enormous coast which 
l^ives access to the interior, and there is a considerable trade 
I in cattle to the coast. In the spring of 1889 the Germans had 

trouble with the natives, and manv of the former were forcc<l 
to take refuge at Waltisch I?ay. Iler Majesty^s Government 
wish to give way to Germany in this matter, but the Ca|)e, 
having s])ent money at Walfisch Bay, and knowing that tlio 
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Ocmmn territory is useless to Ocrmany witliout it, will con- 
tinue to refuse. M. Paul Ijoroy-lJeaulieu, s|K*akiiig for France, 
lias said that "the planting of the German flag at Angra . 
IN'quena ... is a protest acainst the aiiglicisation of Uie whole 
world.'' But tlie |3cop1e of tlie Cape naturally do not like 
liaviiig tlie protest niade alongside of and round their terri- 
tories in South Africa any more than the Queenslanders like 
a similar German protest in Xew Guinea. The German 
chartered company is said to l^e in a bankrupt condition, and 
it is a signiticant fact that the recent charter to tho company 
formed by Mr. Kliodes contains no lx)undary on the west, so 
that it is open to him to buy out the Germans if he can. 

While tficre has lx?en a certain recent growth of pro-Dutch The Mac- 
feeling among the English politicians at the Cai^e, there has kenae 
l)ccn a growth of a soniowliat conti-ary feeling among poll- policy. , 

ticians at home, and the late ^Ir. W. K Forster and Mr. j 

C*liau)berlain, who seldom agiHjed upon any subject, were for ; 

many rears in unison in Kupix>rting views which liavo been . j 

powerfully put forwai-d by tlie Rev. John Mackenzie. The \ • « 

i)ase of the opinion of this gentleman is that England alone j - I 

is able to impose |x^aco U2)on the Boers and blacks. The sign ^ I 

of the diflercnce between two policies is to bo found in the 
(luostion of the separation or union of the offices of High Com- 
missioner and of (lovernor of the Cape, and still more in the i 
view taken of the ])roposed cession of British Bechuanaland to I 
the CajMj. A meeting w.'is held in London in 1888 at which 
maiiy Knglishmen known in connection with South African 
aflairs gave general support to Mr Mackenzie's views: but Sir 
Henry do Villiers, the C'liief Justice of the Cape and one of the 

most distiiipruished of her politicians, strongly opposed the con- ' ' | 

elusions of tho lecturer, and quoted against them the opinion | 

of Lord Derby and of Lord Carnarvon. Mr. Chamberlain, who r 

presided, shrank from the decision to separate the High Com- 

missionership from tho Governorship of the Cape of Good * 

Hope, and indeed stated it to be his own view t\\n,t if the post<s 
were to be again combined in the hands of a strong man, the 
combination might bo the wisest course, a policy which was 
followed by the Governnient in 1889 when they appointed Sir 
H(Mir]^ Loch. In all this doubt and dillercnce that which is > ^ 

clear is, that it is of ])aramount importance to the Empire that, 
our military position at the Cajx) should bo secure, and that to 
secure it we must Ik; on good terms with the Cape Dutch. 

With regaixl to Capo Defences : after a long controversy Cape 
the fortifications have been built by the colony, but here, as Defences, 
elsewhere, the guns which are to come from home have not 
.yet Ixicn supplied. There is a volunteer force, chiefly English, 
and a burgher force, or militia, chiefly Dutch. The men, 
whatever their wealth or rank, arc paid but 4a. 6d. a day 
when called out for native wars. Tiie law of general com- 
pulsory service has fallen into disuse except for native wars: 
but in tho event of any serious struggle in which tho Unitecl 
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Kingdom miglit bo cngn^l, the Govcnior of the Cape would 
DO (iouht Ix^ advisixl by his Ministry to iksuo the pixx*latnation 
necessary to put tlie existing Act in force, and in the course 
of .some months a large local army would doubtless be enuipped. 
L^nfortunately, however, ^i-eat wars in future are liKcIy to 
spring up suddenly, and msulficient time to be given us for 
such pi'e]>iiration, and it cannot l)c said that, looking to the 
i]njH>rtance of the position, the present garrison of the southern 
portion of the colony is sutKcient. 

On tlie whole, when we consider the extraoitlinary difRculties 
of the South African situation, and the terrible perplexities 
in which South Africa has involved home Governments in 
tlio last twelve years, we shall see that the position at the 
Cape is an improving one, and that there is ground for a sense 
of relief in the conii)arison Ix'twccn the present sit u.it ion and 
that of a few yeai*s ago. Kace feeling is quieting down, and 
if the colony were left to its(»lf, without pressure from home, 
would soon disappear. I have .already indicated mj' lxjlic»f — 
which I am' happy to say has now become that of Lord 
Carnarvon, who certainly .at one time was under very dilFerent 
influences— in the prudence and moderation of the domin«ant 
party at the Ca|x». 

There are great divergencies of social features as well as 
of natural features within the limits of C.ajxj Colony. Although 
that state is small as compared with South Australia, or 
Western Australiji, yet it h.as much more variety. In one 
point indee<l there is uniformity throughout the Cape — the 
climate is beautiful and healthy —but in every other i*esi)ect 
CaiK5 Town dillers greatly from the Diamond Fields, and the 
most Dutch parts of the Western Province differ as widely 
from Grahamstown and from the English parts of the Eastern 
Province. There is a certain want of life .about Cape Colony 
as compared with Victoria and some others of our young 
Australian States. TJie air of smiling prosperity, which, with 
its vine-cl.ad sloj^cs of Wynlierg and Constantia, Cape Town 
wears under a cloudless sky of blue, M-hen examined closely 
h.as an underlying sense of desolation in the small amount of 
shipping and of tr.ade as compared with th.at of Mellx)urne or 
of Sydney. Tlie emptiness ol Table Bay since the opening of 
the Suez Canal means, of course, a diversion, not a cessation, 
of tr.'ide, and makes less diflerenoc to South Africa itself than 
it seems to do; and if Cape Town looks a little de«ad, Port 
Elizabeth or Aleroa Ray is a bustling roadstead. 

The social condition of South Africa is full of incongruities 
caused by the remarkable admixture of races which prevails 
throughout that land. I^arge portions of the agricultural 
districts arc wholly Dutch. The seaport towns are chiefly 
English and Mal.ay, the Malays being employed as artisans. 
Jubilee taverns, Wesh^j'an chapels, and Young Men*s Christian 
Associations mingle with Malay and Indian mosques in the 
towns, while in the country districts, generally speaking, a 
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Dutch fanning population is surrounded by South African , 
l>1nrk And llottontot servanta. The literature of the Cape is 
iiinitily of English inijx>rtation, and the best representative of 
the in)ix>rtcd school is Mr. liider Haggard, i^'lio has written 
l)oth a romance and a political book al>out the Transvaal and 
its ncighbourliood. The Dutch literature is uniin|K)rtant ; 
tlic Knglish ncw.s))a|)ers are as able as those of Australia, 
notably tlic Ccn>e 7 imes and the Cajif Artjvn. With the 
exception of Mr. llionlc's admirable histories of the Boers, 
tiie only great literary work which has proceeded from the 
Cnpc is by a lady, who, I Ix'lieve, is of mixed English and Miw 
(iernian parentage, and has no Dutch blocxl altliough connected Schrelncr. 
by marriage witli the IVesident of the Free State. Tlio Story 

of an African Farm has made the name of Olive Schreiner ' 

known tliroughout the novel-reading and publishing worlds: 
and I iK'lieve tliat the authorcKs has been wooed by many of 
those rulers of English men of letters who desire to publish 
her future books. These, to our loss, she carefully guards, 

and will neither show nor issue to the public ; but the genius i [ 

which marks her story cannot but prompt other eilbrts of a \ \ 

inatnrer pen. In T/ie Star if of an African Farm we have one | 

of those works which btand out for ever in the minds of any I 

who have read tli<Mn. The picture of South African scenery 

^iven is not superior to the pictures of Australian scenery . 

,i:i\t'n ]>y Mrs. ('aniplx?ll Prtied ; the accuracy and trueness to ( 

life of the colonial characters arc not .superior to those qualities 
exhibited in "Tasni.Vs" Uncie Pij>er of Fi/H'rs Hill; out the 
insight into the child life of thasc who have Ijcen nurtured 
only upon the Bible is to my mind one of the greatest 
t'll'orts ni all the field of literature, and this simple story 
(h'siTves to stand upon the same level as the Mill on the Floss 
itself. Certainly it is impossible for any one who is acquainted 
with T/te Story of an African Farm to maintain tliat the 

colonies do not send us literatuiv^ Tliere is no Cape Dutch « 

literature, and the Puritan French of South Africa have not ', 

lu'lped to build up South African letters in the way in which ' i 

the Catholic French of Canada have assisted in the creation of i 

Canadian literature. ; 

In some points, of course, there are close resemblances in Resem- I 

South Africa to the Australian colonies. Tlie ** remittance hlanccs to \ 

JiuMi ' hang a1x)ut the banks for their montlily or weekly Australia, 
doles punctually paid l)y relatives at home on condition that 

thoy never revisit their mother-land. The Capo Parliament i 

has one of those handsome buildings, arranged in close 

imitation of St. Stejihen's, which interest British politicians ' 

on their tiavels throughout the British world. Ik>tanical 
J^aixlensj as Ixsiutiful as those of Australia, display magnificent 
toliatre in lovely scenery and remind the traveller of JSydney; 
while noticc-l)oards as to Sunday closing and the forbidding 
of smoking recall Melliourne. WJiere the prohibition of careless 
smoking is evaded, bush tires rage in »South Africa in the 
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summer months a^s they rage throughout Australia, and the 
smoke tlirow.s a pall over the country as it docs in the drv 
continent of the South »Seas. Com|>ared with the Uritisli 
buildings of Cafte Town, Government House is an oiilinary 
Dutch homestead, of cramped dimensions as an olHoial resi- 
dence for the exalted being who Is l»th Governor and Ilitrh 
Commissioner, and it forms a sinorular contrast to tlie 
magnificent palace of the Governor o^ Victoria. Ca])e Town, 
like Sydney and Melbourne, in the latter |>art of a summer's 
afternoon is a city of the dead, and its inhabitants, meix'hants 
a^d clerks alike, mount the hill to their suburlmn home^ Tlie 
Cape Town world lives on the richly wooded slopes at the back 
of Table Mountain, a mountain which must liave l)een fo 
described only by those who had not seen much of the interior 
of South Africa^ whei*e many of the mountains are table 
mountains of a very similar tyi)e. The suburban district is 
served by a short line of mil way which dates from before 
the time when railways were taken into Government hands, 
and such is the popularity of the neighlx>urhood it serves that 
the traffic upon this suburljan line resembles in scale that 
of our Metropolitan Railway. A complaint is made by tlie 
country districts that their members, as soon as they are 
returned to Parliament, become residents of Claremont or of 
Wynberg, and lose all touch with their constituencies and with 
the local feeling of their electors. The Governor himself livrs 
in the suburbs during the summer, and comes in by train each 
dajr to transact business at Government House. C*ape Town 
society is refined and unpretentious. The villas which line the 
red roads round Table Mountain are comfortable small houses 
of a Dutch domestic type, in Kha])e similar to the verandah- 
surrounded houses of Australia, but on a smaller scale. The 
costly equii)a^es of Australia are wanting, and there are no 
lavish entertainments given, though there is no place in the 
world where there is more ouiet hospitality appropriate to 
moderate means. Of large lortunes there are tew, for the 
diamond discoveries have not brought much money into 
Capo Town, and in the days when fortunes were made in 
the southern portion of the colony the makers of them did not 
remain in South Africa to spend them. Some wealthy miners 
have, however, recently settled at Wynberg. 
Th* The contrast, as I nave said, between C«ipo Town and the 

Diamond Diamond Fields is great A weekly express with sleeping and 
I'ields. dining arrangements is run from the old capital to the diamond 
^ city, and all (Jape Town turns out to see it start, the names of 

I tlie piissengers oeing given the next day in the newsixiper in 

• the same way as the lists of the passengers by the English 

« mail. The train is leisurely, but more comfortable than the 

eijually slow trains of India. Tlie old Dutch towns of tiie 
\Nestern Province are picturesque; the pass is romantically 
lieautif ul, and then the train runs into the Great Karroo, an 
apparent desert, really producing wool, exactly like the sheep- 
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iK'arinf: solitudes of Australia. The cjiainoncl town of Kinjborley 
is still a liuije approgatioii of shanties travei-so<l by tramwayg 
and lit bv eloctrio liplit, but the South African diamond niiners 
nn(l gold winners are by no means a rou^h coniniunity, and 
contain aniong them many men of cultivation thoroughly 
alive to the comforts of civilisation, who live well and keep 
up excellent clulxs, although thci*e are no amenities of life, 
unless wo may count nice meetings, which are, I fear, chiefly 
]x)pular Ix^causo they i)rovide varittl forms of gambling twice 
a year. 

The diamond-fiehls and the pold-fields lx»loncr in some re- The 
snccts to the u{?ly side of modern life, whereas the old towns of the Western 
U'l'stfrn ProvHicc and the vine country about Stellenbosch are Province, 
delightfully and diaractcristically seventeiMith-century Dutch. 
Sti'ilonlx>sch derives its name from a combination of that of 
Cluvcrnor Van der St ell, who was Governor wh«»n the Huguenots 
camo in after the revocation of the Kdict of Nantes, and that 
of his wife Constantia Uosch, whose Christian name has l)ecome 
rclrbratcMl also through the finest sweet wine of tlio world. 
Stcllonl)osch counts as a sort of university town, famed for the 
inaiiniticent oak-trees which line its streets as tliey do those of 
many of the other old Dutch towns. liehind them the windows 
of the quaint Dutch houses arc closed with green shutters in 
the afttMiKXDn hours when everybody is asleep, for the after- 
noon sleep is a feature of Dutch colonial life in all mrts of the 
World. At the palace of the Governor-General oi the Dutch 
Indies at Buiten/.org in Java one says ** good-night'' at one 
o'clock, after a heavy breakfast ; and even the footfall of the 
sentries ceases to bclieard till five, for they pile arms and also 
£ro to sleep. As in Java so in South Africa. The Afrikander 
I ace, whetlier of Dutch, of French, of British, or of Gennan 
liloo<l, takes life easily, and refuses to regard it as a struggle in 
\\hieh the acquisition of wealth is the chief aim. A competency 
Mitlicient to allow the drinking of cotl'ee and the smoking of a 
pijie in a verandah is often the limit of Afrikander ambition, ^ 
and the lovely climate is j>ossibly in part responsible. When the 
I'l'itish have inhabited New South \Vales for two centuries, or 
two centuries and a half, it is ]X)ssib1c that some such phenomena 
may lie seen there as are presented by the mixed people— a fine ' 
(MMJ-feariiig people in its way — of the Caix». 

The Eastern Province, which contains Port Elizabeth and The 
(Jraliamstown, with many other noted places, is less Dutch. Eastern 
Port Klizalx^th — unfortunate in Ixnng open to the full sweep of Province. 
the Indian Ocean when the wind is in the wrong quarter — 
Ixwists itself to lx» one of the most English centres of population 
<»f South Africa. Some of its public buildings are creditable to 
it, and its society is that of a prosi)erous provincial mercantile 
<«»inniunity. Its friends call it the Liverpool of South Africa, 
j»lthoui:h its ]>hysical n»semblances to Liveri>ool do not lie upon 
tlie surface. Grahamstown, the city of the British settlers of 
l^-<>, is more familijirly known in the colony as the City of Uie 
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Saints, by reason of the muUipHcity of sects to bo found in it 
After the Euroix^an wace, ana in consequence of the distrcj*!! 
which prevailed in Kn^hmd, Parliament voted a large sum of 
money for carrying a number of emiffrunts to what was then 
the frontier between Cape Colony and native territory. Al)out 
tive thousiind persons were selecteil from all classes of society, 
and to every |>arty of a hundred families was given the virtual 
ri^ht of selecting a minister of any denomination. The im- 
nugrants landed at Algoa Bay and founded lUthurst, but the 
tra<le of the district gradually centivd al)out Grahamstown, 
which is the most English town of »South Africa and the only 
town of im])ortance which does not contain a Dutch church. 
The Eastern Province to some extent retains its English 
characteristics, but even in that Pi*ovince there is a good deal 
of want of enterprise. There are, perhaps, mora cattle in 
South Africa in pro]X)rtion to population th<in anywhere else 
in the world, except in the Argentine Republic and in Queens- 
land, but there is an import of tinned meat^ and althougli 
fruit rots u]X)n the ti-ees, there is an import of jam, while even 
butter and milk are also brought into the country. Thougli 
there is good timber in i>ortions of South Africa, American 
wood is still imi)orted ; and the Cape certainly stood in greac 
need of the quickening process which has been begun by tiie 
discovery of (liamonds and of gold. 

Amid all the ])olitical storms which have raged on the South 
African continent — lx>th in the old days, and then (after a 
nuarter of a century of comparative peace) in the years which 
tollowetl the denarture for Cajx) Town of Sir Bartle Frere— the 
Government ot Cape Colony has been steady and good. The 
Cape has absorbed large districts, and governed them on the 
whole not ill. We may hot)e that |)eace is now secured. We 
know that race-feeling is subsiding, and we may believe that the 
i-ailway which is once more Ix'ing pushed forward will bring 
the whole of the South Africin States into closer friendship. 
Instead of four separate lines running up into the interior from 
four separate ports, we shall soon see a junction of the whole of 
the British i*ai1road system of South Africa. Railway extension 
will do much to unify South Africa — linking the older Dutch 
ivpublic with lx)th the Eastern and AVestern Provinces of the 
Cai>e and with Natal, and giving the Fi*ee State people a choice 
of port. The coal deposits of Natil will be made more available 
by the junction of the railways, and we shall see a clearer iui- 
IK'rial interest in the retention of Natal under all circumstances 
than was the case before the discovery of her coal. ^ The 
liorrible failures of South African jwlicy since 1878 will be 
forgotten like a Iwid dream, and there will follow a wholesonie 
friendly livalry between the Dutch rei)ublics and the British 
South African State or States. 

One ditUculty in the way of all decisions as to the future of 
various colonies is caused by a doubt as to the permanency of 
the commercial use of cojil. The strides which are being made 
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in electrical discovery, and the possible future use of water- 
power for the production of the electric force, are disturbing 
causes of which it is impossible as yet to estimate the probable 
(•!)eet Commercial supremacy may pass fi*om the coal-pro- 
ducing countries to tlie petroleum-producing countries ; it it 
los^ible that it may j>ass to the countries of water-power. 
n the latter case 2sev: South Wales, Queensland, ana New 
/faland will lose tlie advantages which they possess over the 
other portions of Australia ; and tlie United States will eain at 
tlie expense of all our colonies. Time alone can show; but in 
tlio event of the outbreak of a general war, Wfore any such 
yreat scientific change has occurred, the Xatal stores of coal 
must inevitably all'ect the value of our principal ocean route 
and of our half-way house in South iVfrica. It is certain that 
l»i-itish interests in the Cape can never be forgotten ; that 
while a general hostility to our rule would be suflicient to make . 
U!> part with .almost any other colony, it is impossible for us to 
j:i\e up the military station which we occupy at the extremity 
of the African continent, and which itself cannot be held unless 
we hold at all events a ])ortion of the country round it 
During the convict troubles the attempt was made by us to 
hold the Cai>e peninsula by force, but we were st«arved out, and 
it Ix'camc clear that it was impossible to maintain ourselves 
u]><^n it without the friendship of the colonists. So it would bo 
ai.'ain, and it is certain that Simon's Bay and Table Bay cannot 
1h' secure by themselve.s and must continue to involve us in 
South African responsibilities. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

The phrase "Tlio South African Colonies** includes not on 
the old colonics of tlic Caims and Natal, but l*asutoland, wliit 
is now a Crown Colony ; Uritibh Ik^cliuanaland, wliich is 
Crown Colony; Zululand, which is a kind of Crown Colony < 
dejK^ndency of Natal; and more or less detined protectorat 
over central Bechuan.iland and iKirt of Pondoland ; the litt 
colony of SSt. Helena (Ascension being governe<l by ti 
admiralty, and considered as a man-of-war, and Trist.i 
d'Acunha looking after itself), as well as a "sphere of ii 
Uuence" in Northern l^echuanaland, exten<ting northwards j 
least up to the Zambesi. Cape Colony governs the Traiiskt 
which forms the greater portion of that which was former 
known as Kaflrariii, and Griqualand West, which it has annexe 
Waltisch Bay, as has been seen, is also governed by the Cajj 
although situate in the nuddlc of the German protectorat 
and much farther north than the Portuguese Dch-igoa Bay ( 
the otiier coast, I do not class the South African Bepulil 
among colonies, although we shall have to discuss its posit i( 
later on. 

It is unnecessary to say much of the island of St. Helen 

which has a curious Government^ the Executive Council co 

sisting of the Bishop, the otlicer commanding the troops, ai 

two other memlxjrs appointed by the Crown, for. as the Que< 

legislates for the islaml by Order in Council ana the Govern 

by ordinance, and as the consent of the Council is not necessa 

to legalise enactments, the constitution of the Council does u 

much matter to any one. Basutoland is governed by the llij 

Commissioner for South Africa through a Resident Commissioin 

the High Commissioner possessing legislative authority, whi 

he exercises by proclamation ; and there is a certain shadow 

truth in the statement often made that when the Governor 

the CajMj is also High Commissioner he acts in the Cajw ; 

the a<lvice of iiis Ministers, and outside the Cape on the advi 

of the leaders of the Op|x>sition. It would prol>sibly be 

advantage, and bo worth the extra cost, to pay such salaries 

the resiilent commissioners through whom the High Coniin 

sioncr s authority is exerted as would invariably command t 
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M>t* vices of iirst -class men. British Becliuuiialand is under the * I 

( Jovernor of tlie Cape as Governor of the territory of British J 

1 Ii'iliuanjiland, and t his Governor appoints an officer as Adminis- ' 

trator and Chief Magistrate as well as president of the Land ! 

C*oininis^ionf and under his ix>wcrs as High Commissioner has ' 

n])pointed the same officer Deputy Commissioner for the > 

Invhuanaland and Kalahari protectorate. Legislation is by i 

proclamation. In some ])arts of British IWchu.inaland elective v 

ilivisional councils have lieon created, under the nrovisions of I 
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•ica, 
to include Lolxjngula's country, and the "sphere of influence'' 
up to the Portuguese settlement on the Zambesi, is small. On 
the 1st of August 1888 we informed the South African Republic 
that we regarded this Ix)bengula country Jis Ix^ing M'ithin the 
sphere of exclusively British interest, but it is a curious fact 
that the telegram was wilfully omitted from the Blue-book 
which came ui) to 27th Augusti of that year. By a charter of 
the :>yth Octolx^r 1889 the district appears to be assigned, how- 
ever, to the British South Africa Company. 

South Africa is small when comi^aretl with the v.ast areas of Character 
Canada and Australia. The Cai)e, with the Transkei and of these 
(Jriciualaiul West, is not much larger than France. British ^1°°*** | 

r>cchuanaland, Basutoland, and Natal have an area which make I 

thciii insii^nificant even as compared with the Capa The 
luvhuaiiahind British protectorate is only about the size of 

Fiance. The Orange Free State is only half the size of England. ' 

The Transvaal, or South African Bepublic, since its recent 

irrowth, is somewhat larger than the United Kingdom. The » 

<»ltl part of Cape Colony had a white population which was | ) 

aUiut half the native population j liechuanaland, both British < i ' 

:iii(l protected, is, of course, chiefly inhabited by blacks. Basuto- ' 

land is almost entirely iK)i)ulated bv natives, as is the Transkei, , • 

and as is also Pondolanci. The Orange Free State has the s j 

1 arircst white proportionate population of any part of South 
Africa, nearly Jialt its inhabitants being white — th*at is, Dutch, 
^vhich is the reason why President Paul Kruger wishes by a 
tVdoral arrangement to add the Free State to the larger and 
ri«h<T South African Republic, in which, otherwise, his 
"old l)urj<hers " will soon be swami)ed by the English popula- 
tion. The Transvaal has a native population whicTi used to be 
to the Dutch white jwpulation as about fifteen to one, and even 

>»ince Knt;lish miners have flowed rapidly into the countiy the ' , 

native |Kn)ulation still outnumbers the whites by at least ten . 
to one. It will Ix? rememlxjred tliat l^asutoland was at one 
tinui jroverned by the Cajx*, but was taken bick by the imi^erial 
< Government. It will also Ik; rememlxired that, while the 
<>r.in*:jo IJiver Free State is a wholly independent country, the 
Soutli African Bepublic is under the nominal suzerainty of the 
l»ritish Crown. All the continental countries which I have 
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named contAin some ffold, but tlie Transvaal has 
oitiinarilv rirli in Kolci, while rumour has it that 
country between the Transvaal and the ZamWsi, 
sphere of intluenco (althouf^h with soiuo doubt aV 
boundariesX is fabulously rich in the sfinie metal, 
of South Africa gencnuly arc similar to the pr 
Ca])e. The country northwards to the Z;iml)esi 
) lie a country of gold and wool^ and wine and co 

\ Ijecomes less plentiful and maize more plentiful i 

towards the north, and sugar plantations more 
the coast. The interior is an arid, yellow, burn 
p.'irchctl by drought during the greater {x>rtion of 
.subject from time to time to rains which make 
rich. This inland country stands high and \xi 
climate, and is healthy, while the low grouncT r 
northward from Natal is subject to malarial 
country is not a no-man's land (as was once the gi 
of Australia), and is throughout its length and brea 
by black tribes ' but the British settlers are a 
assert that the Slacks are the wealth of the coi 
they provide cheap labour. The production of 
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Turkish goats is continuing to spread, and fruit 
proUibly develop with the extension oi railways. 



I>«^n^o1and As we pass up the east const from the Ca 

*" jmiidBasuto- Transkei, and to tiie St John's Kiver, which is go 

^ \ land. Caix?, we come to Pondoland, where a German ai 

, exi)ected some years ap^o and guarded against 

! means, namely, the hoisting of our own iiag u] 

M Pondoland has been a virtual protectorate since 

X / taken in tlie time of Mr. Gladstones second adniir 

^ . it is unfortunately coloured as independent in th 

J of South Africa in Conmiand Papers 5524 (1 

' ^ August 1888X a slip which invites German actioi 

been, however, a resident commissioner in PondoL' 
1888. In the case of Basutoland, which lies at 
Pondoland and of what is called KaffrarLi, and w] 
I have said, a Crown colony, the Cape of Good IIo] 
towanls the cost of government the sum of £: 
which is, however, I Ijelicve, meant as a reU'itc 
customs duties — all goods intended for Basutola 
|)ass through the Cape. 
N^ataL Natal is often said to be the real home of the '. 

^ , South Africa. The shippiiig of her chief port is 

I proportion of ten to one. There is a larger Engli 

m Natal, in proportion to area and to the genera 
lation, than anywhere else upon the African cent 
are in Natal nr^arl^ 40,000 whites, chiefly Britis 
t 36,000 Indian coolies completely under British 

fewer than 500,000 South African blacks : an 
element is weak. Coolie immigrants are still boii 
under indenture, while immigration of Europeai: 
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ceased. Tlic Xatal coast, and a strip of 25 to 30 miles in widtli. 
is planted witli sugar, coHec, arrowroot, and cotton, and is well 
^\atered, as is the middle district of tlie colony producing 
Indian mm ; while tlie iip]Xir district rising towards the moun- 
tains and the table lands is chietly a grazuig country, though 
capable of growing wheat 

Natal, lilvc Western Australi;i, has a curious mixed constitu-Thc Nmtal 
lion, more lilxiral than that of Crown Colonies in general, and constitu- 
npproaching in practice to those of the self-governing colonies **®*** 
witli resijonsiblo Ministers. On the expiration of the Wolseley 
system, which existed lj<^twcen 1875 and 18S0, a Bill for the 
Introduction of responsible government was jxissed in Natal, to 
>\liich the home (lovernment refused its sanction, and the 
j)resent arrangement was come to in 188:1, y^^^. Executive 
Council is nominated by the Crown, but the Legislative Council ' 

consists of 30 mcmljers, of whom 23 are elected and 5 others ' j 

are the Ministers. There is a curious proviso with regard to 

persons not Ix'ing capiblo of beinf( electe<l unless invited by | 

requisition of at least ten electors oi the district, and unless the I i 

requisition, with the candidsite's acceptance, be transmitted to I 

the nia^a.strato a fortnight lx.*fore the date lixe<l for the election. | 

Two nienilKirs appointed by the Governor, in addition to the 
Ministry, have to possess £1000 worth of immovable property 

in Natal. The elective memlx^rs sit for four years, and are j 

elected by persons who have immovable property to the value f 

of L*.jO, or who rent such projxirty to the value of £10, or whose 
income is equal to £8 a month. Natives are dis<|ualitied except 
they show twelve years' residence, the proiKjrty qualiiica'tion, 
and exemption from the operation of native law for seven 

years, and, in older to vote, have to obtain a certificate from < . 

the CJovernor, who may refuse it at his discretion. Colouitxl , j 

natives practically never fulfil these provisions, but there are a , , » ' 

lar<;c numlx*r of Indians who possess the Natal franchise; 

indeed as many as 300 in DurUin alone. There is no direct « 

taxation in Natal in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
not hi ig in the nature of direct taxation for general colonial 
purposes except the hut-tax on the natives. There was, till 

I^so, nominally a house-tax on the whites, but the law had j 

ixen l(*ft in aljeyance, and, the tax never having been raised. j 

t ho Hill would have had to 1x3 virtually jxissed over again if it hiui 
li^'CM intended to collect the duty. Dislike of direct taxation is 
universal in Natal, but there is a general indifierence with 
ivt^'ard to the extent of customs duties. The unpopularity of 

the recent pro^wsal of the Covernment to increase them, with a j 

view of coming into customs union with the Cape, was not 
•Tiusj'd by dislike of the inci*ease so much as by jealousy of the 
('ajH*, which is almost as strong a feeling in Natal as is jealousy 

of Victoria in New South Wales, but, as 1 have said, in order to ' 

try to keep the Transvaal trade the Natal customs duties have j 

[ -ince Ix^en diminished. The Natal railway's are all in State , } 

li.uids and i)ay a high rate of intei-cst, indeed the railway ,,! 
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itHn^ints yu^ld to tlic ctilony far moru even tlian the customs 
wliidi Htait«l n(*xt> the native hut-tax biding tliird. 
Labour. The workintMi in l>urban, at all eveiitn. have a more (con- 

siderable |x>litical ix>sition, (xUllv enouKh, than they |M>sses8 in 
the larger and oKier colony of the Ca|)e under n>s|K)nKil>]o 
govcruincut^ and this in spite of the fact that the Unions aiv 
not powerful in Xatal. The white artisans refuKo to work 
along with the black more generally than is the case in the 
Ca|)e. There arc no skilled native artisiins in Natal to coni- 
fiare with the Malay artisans of the Ca|)e, and the .skilled 
artis.'ins in Natal are white, while the blacks do not coni|x>to 
with tluMn in their trailes. There has i-ecently lieen a gn»at 
demand for skilUnl artisiitts in Natal, which has lx^cn caused by 
the rush to the diggings. At Johannesburg in the Transvaal 
m.'isons in 1889 were as a fact, though it was denied, making 
at one moment as much as 3<)s. a day at their tnule, and it was 
found im]K)ssibie in consequence to obtain masons when they 
were wantc<l by the Oovernment at Durlxin at 15s. a day for a 
nine-hour day, although at the C\i|>e the wages were alxjut 9s. jit 
tliat time ; but, of course, this irregularity of the nite of wages 
eould Ije but temporary. In 18S9 car])entei*s were making 2±s. 
<id. a day at Johannesburg, but living was either rough or ilvnr. 
The English retail trader in Natal suflers severely from the 
com]>etition of the Bombay tra<ler, or so-called Arab, who has 
now in his hands the entire tnule of what is known as ** native 
truck," in iron jwts, blankets, beads, and other articles usetl bv 
the Zulus, and also supplies the towns with vegetables and witli 
fruit 
Kilncatlon In its eflucation system Natal is somewhat more advanced 
^-T**"!" ^^ ^^^nu the Cajx?, and Natal possesses a national system more nearly 
resembling, thoui;h.still at agreat distance, thoscof the Australian 
colonies. The Government keeps up not only its own primary 
schools but also high schools i n each of the chief towns. The Natal 
(lovernment has lately entered u|>on an interesting e<lucational 
experiment. Headers of Miss Olive Schreiner s Storff of an 
African Furm know that even the Boer farmere of Soutfi iXJfrica 
engage tutors for their children, and I believe that the authoress 
herself was once a governess upon a farm. The Natal Go%'ern- 
ment has promisecl to make payments to pirents in outlyinp 
di.stricts towards the (^lucation of their children if they will 
send them once a year for examination to convenient centres. 
When the white i>opulation in Natal numbered only 36,(KX) 
l)eople it was computed by Government that as many as 2500 
white children were under the care of governes.ses or tutors. 

The Natal press is conducted with singular ability. The 
newspajiers are mostly in favour of resj)onsible government, 
and, if resnonsibK? government is carried into ellect, its accejit- 
ance will lx> much more the work of the press than the work 
of the people, for generally speaking the readers of the Natal 
news])ai>crs would follow their favourite editors even if they 
went the other way, newspaper opinion on this point being 
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far alicad of the popular feeling, although not contrary to any 
M'ttU'd fet'Iing against rcs)>onsibh) institutions. 

As reganls the proposed intro<luction of responsible govern- The pro- 
iiuMit, it must be rcnienibcre<1 that Xntal witli its strange mixed posed in- 
constitution has ^*hat onlinary Crown Colonies have not, troductlon 
nanu'ly, the power of the purse in its own hands, and by thb of "^"po"*- 
iiirans i)osscsses already many of the chief advantages of re- "**'• SO^' 
.sponsible administration. I'ho difliculty aljout conferring «''»>">«"*• 
responsible government on X.ital is, of course, the enormous 
niid overwhehning strengtli of the black population both in 
tlic colony proper and in Zululand. Moreover, while in the 

Cane the native i>opulation is chielly on the wipe of the colony, # 

and the natives who live in the centime are of a tame description, , i 

in Natal tliere are natives living in the heart of the colony who / 

have the triU'd system in full force among them. The Cap«i 

as has been shown, may Ix) said to somewhat resemble Algeria . ) 

in having a large tract of country w*liich is chietly inhabited by 
whites, together with other tracts of country inliabited by 
(oloured natives : but Natal is like no other colony in having a 

large black ])opulation living under tlic tribal system in the I f 

lu'art of the country and connected by ties of every description \ 

with the coloured population outside the colony. Natal would 
prol)ably not accept resiwnsible government on the footing 
now sugirested for Western Australia. She would not accept 
ri sponsible government, that is, with any 2)ermanent control 
of native atl'airs by the imperial Government, although she 
would accept a temi)orary control fixed to terminate at the end 

of a defiinte and shoil numlx^r of years. This she would .' ' 

a<y(»j>t only if the home Government chose to pay a large con- 
tril)ution in money, or to keep at least a regiment of troops for 
Natal defence. The advocates of the change have, however, 
always professed themselves willing to n»ceive a nominated 
rpptjr House, and they projwsed that it should be expressly 

constituted with a view to the protection of native interests. < 

Natal, again, would not accept responsible government if it 
^vcre intended that under it Zululand should be permanently 
«\clud(»d from colonial control, and, on the other hand, Zulu- 
land would Ix; terribly diflicult for Xatal to manage under 
ri'sponsible institutions. ^ Another dilliculty in the way of 
I' 'sponsible government in Natal is that of defence. One 
nasori why^ the idea of responsible povernmcnt is not very 
liopulnr in rCatal is lx>causo the inhabitants foi*csee that, with 
jt, they will have to accept the burgher system of the Cape in 
its entirety, and regularly levy a colonial militia for service in 
native wan*. 

The grant of resi>onsiblc government to Nat«al had been Lord Kim- 
'strongly asked for by the colony Ixjfoi-e 188.% but from thatberley'i 
tiiny the ai;itation subside<l until 1887, when the discussion was reasona for 
j>'vivcd. The correspondence which took j)lace ujwn the subject refuilng. 
in isso contains arguments which are still applicable to the 
Mt nation, inasmuch as they are mainly based u|x>n ditliculties 
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arising out of the (]iK|)ro|)ortion of iiumberii U*twron black h niiri 
whites. The a«lvocate« of responsible ((ovi'rninent linve uix>ii 
their side the SUC1VS.S of iiiuitici|»:il and other local iu.%titutioii< 
in the colony, and it is the fact that the n*lations Wtwcen the 
black man and the white man in Xatal are markinl by a con- 
siderable friendliness, and that native levies raist^t dm ing tin* 
Zulu war pix»ferretl to lie \vf\ by cf^lonial rather than bv iini>en;il 
ollicers, possibly ljccaust» the former a« a rule could, and the 
latter couht not, si)eak the native languages. When Lord 
Kiniberlcy refuse^l the prayer of the legislative Council of tin* 
colony he said that the colony would lie unetpial to meet frriin 
its own resources the liability for defence apiinst internal di.s- 
turKinces, while, on the other hand, the home Government 
could not hold itsc^lf res|K>nsiblc for the Cf>nset|uence8 of a poliry 
over which it would have no control He insisted that \atal 
must gain strength by confederation with its neigh lx>urs liefore 
responsible government could be granted. The Chairman of 
the select committee of the Legislative Council which con- 
sidered the desiMitch from the home Government was the 
present Sir J. Kobinson, lucmbcr for DurU'in, at that time a 
prominent Natal politician, who is editor and part proprietor 
of the Xatal Mercury^ and who represented the colony at tlio 
Colonial Confei-ence in London in 18v*<7, and, along with Mr. 
Haden and the Sj^aker of the Council, rcprcsenteil the colony 
at the customs and railways confei'ence at the Cape in l^**^ 
The committ(*e put on record its opinion that, wliilc the colony 
might projKjrly be held resi>onsible for its defence from sutli 
aggression as might be caused by the acts or policy of a re}>]X)ii- 
sible government it could not be justly said that there exi.>tiHl 
« any such obligation to meet acts of aggression arising out f»f 

circumsl«ances over which the colony had no control—the allusion 
l>ein^, of course, to Zululand. 

\\hen the Legislative Council was dissolvetl on the question 

of ivsponsiblc government it wa^ found that the memlxjrs were 

in advance of tlieir constituencies. There is in Natal a caist 

party and an " interior *' party. It was discovered that in the 

coast districts, where in old days the planting interest had been 

opiKWsed to the movement for resi)onsible government, a con- 

suferablc change had taken place in its favour, ami that in the 

upner distriet-s where the movement had originated, a reaction 

hau set in against it. A majority was returned against resj^n- 

sible government. Mr. Robinson last his seat for Dui'Ikui, and 

[ an address was voted to the ettcct that the colony was not in a 

• I position to undertake the resixmsibility suggested, and that tlie 

j maintenance in the colony of im|)erial troops was desiral)le. 

I \ Sir J. Kobinson is now again a member of the Legislatixe 

I ; Council, but his place as leader of the advanced imrty has by 

^ degrees been taken by Mr. I'Iscombe, a lawyer, and by Mr. 

Binns, a sugar-planter— men of liigli ability, of whom the former 
has been a great promoter of the horbour-^orks at Durban, 
liaving devoted time and money without stint to that under- 
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taking, ^fcetings have l)oen held in favour of responsible 
iroverninent, and ** I'esponsilile" candidates have been returnedt 
after hotly contested conflicts, for important constituencies. 
TluTO is no decided majority either way, and the movement 
received a clicck in 1888 b^' the rejection of an old member who 
had undertaken the drawing-up of a Constitution Amendment 
Hill, and who was beaten bv an " anti-res|X)nsible " candidate 
in the inland constituency of Newcastle, the capital of the coal 
district, where there is a large coal-tield full of tliick seams of a 
fair co.'il, better than that of the Cape, and already largely 
used upon the railroads, although Newcastle has only lust 
K»en reached by the State line. Theoretical ditKcultics selaom 
oppress colonists. M« P. Jjcroy-lleaulicu has^ laid it down as a 
prmciple that where, as in Natal and Algeria, active working 
colonists live side by side with a vastly larger native popula- 
tion, the mother-country must protect the natives by airect 
means, and refuse local responsible government, while it may 
^'rant imperial representation to both classes ; but, though the 
colonists attach little importance to this c:eneral argument, they Zululmnd, 
attach a great deal to the s|>eeial dilHcuTties arising out of the a difficulty 
condition of Zululand. That Crown Colony is governed by the i" ^•*y »f 
Governor of Natal as Governor of Zululand, through a conimis- g^ntlng 
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lias agreed that his pay as Governor of Zululand should be 
charged against the revenut^s of Zululand, while Natal makes a 
contribution towards these revenues in resi)ect of the customs 
duties levied by Natal upon goods intended for Zululand. 

About one -half of tlie elective members of the Council Military 
continue to l>e in favour of responsible government, but are quwtiona. 
not eheerfullv prepared to defend the border. Their jx)licy, I 
;^uppose, would be a mere removal of the imperial garrison into 
/.ululand, an arrangement which would be just as costly for the 
iiomc Government as the present, while it would create local 
<li>.Niti.sfaction in portions of Natal in consequence of the loss 
of trade to certain towns. It is generally acknowledged in Natal 
that troops of the regular Itritish army are less serviceable for 
Afiican warfare than are ix)lice or local levies. Regular in- 
fantry have been reix'atcdly shown to be of little use against 
'h<» natives, and cavalry appear to bo unwieldy for such warfare 
^vhon compared with colonial mounted rilles. On the other 
I land, the mere presence in Natal of the imperial forces is 
popular in the colony, and some think that the natives attach 
inijKirtance to their presence as an emblem of imperial authority. 
At this moment we spend considenibly more than twice as much 
tor military purposes in the colony as the colony itself disburses^ 
hut there is, nevertheless, an etlieient volunteer force. Natal 
i^ buying her own guns, which are, of course^ not yet ready, 
••»nil l)un)an— an exjjosed port when we consider the French 
movements in Madagasi*ar- is unfortunately oikmi to the shells 
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of ail enemy, which iiiighi be thrown from the aea acr 
iiei-k. 

In spite of the lieavy '^ native hut-tax,** the blai'k 
usvtiTes. of X.-ital has great I jT increasetl of late through imir 

fsict which is llattering to the colony, but not altot^c 

nl>1o, and the asi)ects of the native question hen 

cliHcrent from tho:;e which it presents in Queens 

north-west Australia. Both in Australia and in S< 

the mother-country, as a Christian country, having 

Helf- interest tending to make it forget its princii 

matter, naturally concerns itself witli the prt>tee( 

a1x>riginal |X)pufation. The colonist everywhere \ 

wanls the native population liis rougher side. Amo 

ii|K>n the frontier arc the wildest ot the colonists— 

whom some of the monil obligations of highly civili 

have the least binding force. The result is that i 

who comes into actual contact with the native, \ 

cxaspei*ate<l b^ his pilfering or by an occasional mu 

case may be, is apt, in Australia, to shoot him as 

were a kangaroo, and where ho does not shoot hin 

l)e allowed to make a profit out of him by supply in 

strong drink. The mother-country, directly or indire 

I to put down these practices, ana the grant of coi 

government has been sometimes refused on accoi 
siderations growing out of this native question. It 
importance in the case of South Africa, owing tc 
numlx^rs of the blacks than in that of any othe 
]ea<lin^ colonies. Ilcncc the si>ecial j>owers of Hit 
sioner in iSouth Africa, and of tlio Xatal Governor ii 
/ hence the semi -tutelage in which Xatal is held ; 

necessity for British iKiyment of the costs of Soi 
wars. 
S>ale of In Xatal, however, there has not Ijeen the sa 

drinlc to exercised towards the blacks which marred the ea 

Queensland, or which is said by the opponents of 

to disgrace the Boer republics. The sale of drinl 

just outside the frontier has Ix^en more deadly tlu 

but less deadly within British territory or British pi 

than in the unprotected countries. Of all Sou 

countries it is in Swaziland, which is unprotected, 

su))i)lied by white men has done the greatest harm. 

^olen- 1 he absence of responsible government in Xatal ha 

^^,*^^''o- prevented the development of remarkable figures 

CliuriK^'^ colonijd politicians. Two names will always Ix^ assc 

. ; finesti *^*^ political history of the country — those of Bish 

I • ^^^ the uncompromising advocate of native rights, 

» i Tlieophilus Sliepstone. The latter is still living, tli 

retired from active affairs, and until the troubles ii 
vaal he was a most prominent figure in South Afri< 
Sir Theophilus Shejxstone's admirers contend that 
well understood liow to deal personally with the Di 
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as with the Zulus, And that it was the roufirher niilitAiy methods 
of Sir Owen I^anyon, who succeeded Sir^ fheophilus ohepstone 
at Pretoria, which brought Al)out the rising, ^fy own belief is 
that the rising was inevitable fix>m tlie moment tlmt Lord 
( arnarvon annexed the country ngainst the i)opulAr will, And 
tliat nothing but the presence of An overwheimmg force, hold- 
ing down tlie Trans viial by the scverost military nieans, would 
liavc prevented the continued assertion of its independence. 
At the iuime time the lk)ers had grievances against Sir Owen 
Lanyon, of which one was his alleged unwillingness to shake 
liatids with them— Ati unpArdonAble sin amid these stuixlv re- 
publicans. Sir Thoophilus Shepstone, since his retirement from 
])olitical and olUcial life, keeps up a slight connection with 
public alFairs by advocating the cause of the Church of EnglAnd 
in Natal against that of the rival Church of South Africa. The 
Colcnso controversy is understood at home, but wliAt is less 
well known, except by those who spociallv concern themselves 
with Church atlaii-s, is that the ivsults or the controversy still 
exist in a painful form. The remnant of Rishop Colenso's 
friends, strengthened by a so-callod anti-ritualist party, hold 
the buildings and the pro]x;rty of the Church ; but the bishops 
who tried to exj^l Bishop Colenso, and who, when they failed, 
consecrated a bishop to, as far as possible, take his place, have 
a Church of their own, which has carried oft* the greater portion 
of the congregations. Any such dillerencc must be regrettable, 
of course, but the more so in this Ccose, because in these da^'s 
Colenso s criticisms of the Old Testament would not have led 
to so fierce a ditl'erence, and it is imix)ssible not to feel that the 
stiilhess of the bishop chiefly concerned on the other side has 
\i\\ in a great measure to the continuance of the dilKculty. It 
has 1)een asserted, but it is untrue, that the one Church repre- 
sents the High Cliurch party, and the other the Low. Strict 
Low Churchmen were by no means led to associate themselves 
with wJKit they looked upon as the rationalistic views of Dr. 
Colcnso's friends. Tlie other Church has, however, Ixjen driven 
by its position into a general attitude of antagonism to Privy 
(-'ouncil judgments, and to an assertion of a High Church atti- 
tude upon those subjects. It will probably conquer in the long- 
run, as the influence of the personality of Dr. Colenso becomes 
\veak(»ncd by the gradual dying off of his own friends. There 
is considerable dilliculty in cR'aling with the proi)erty and 
onduwments of the "Church of England," that is, of the Colenso 
division, and of appropriating them for general Church pur- 
poses, which woula mean to the use of the " Church oi South 
Africa"— the anti-Colenso division. The difficulty is increased 
by the l)eli(;f, which is strong in the minds of many of the 
Colenso party, that the home authorities may yet l)e induced 
to consecrate a successor to the late l>ishop of Natal The 
"Cliurch of England" party refuse to fall into their places in 
the South African Church so long as the latter denies the 
snpivinacy of the English Ecclesiastical Courts, but in many 
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cases this reason is bat nn excuse for refusing to join a Cliun^h 

tlie chief dignitaries of «rhich took an active pt^rsonal pnrt 

Against Dr. Colensa In fact tlie ft^ linsj of tlie gnnitfr nuiiitM«r 

in the "Church of EnpUwl* party is rather ivrsonal thAn 

clcKrtrinal, but there is« no doubt, a real o>ij<vtion on the |virt of 

»ionie who are broad Churchmen to the lligh i*hun>h hMiiint;^ 

of the South African Church. When the preM>nt bi.shop tkutl 

clean arc gone, a newly -appointed bisliop of li))ei-al toiidfiicii^^ 

'wroiild probably find hini.s4*lf able to fust) the unsyiniuitlietic 

dements, and to make his Cliurch more des4>r\ing of the titl«« 

of the diurch of ^>outh Africa. The ''Churth of Kngland" 

]>arty, although numerically the weaker, incliHles among its 

inemljers manv of the mo^t important rt^iilents in the two 

chief towns of the colony, and its intellectual force is M-holly 

out of proportion to tlie numerical support which it receives. 

Xntal is altogether more English than the Ca]v, and one 
easily understands, in consei|uence, the desire shown by even 
certiin Cape politicians to retain it as a Crown Colony, for fear 
it should in some degree, under responsible government, escape 
from Ih-itish influence. The climate of Cn])e Town is, of course, 
far more English than tlio climate of the Natal co;ist. Tht» 
vegetation of the sc-iboard of Xatal is tropical, yet, in spite of 
the exotic appearance of its bananas and its sugar-canes, niid 
in spite of the Larger proportion of coloured i)eople than in the 
more temperate colony, Natal has more of the air of a British 
|X)ssession. Durban, notwithstanding the swarms of Zulus and 
of Indians in its streets, looks like an English town, and since 
the opening of the Natal railways the absence of ox- waggons 
has deprivetl Durban of its main South African characteristic. 
Although the summer on the coast is very hot, the white pef>ple 
atlect English customs and costumes. They cat roast-lieef in 
the middle of the day, and wear the coats and hats which 
Englishmen favour, and live without the punkahs which make 
life endurable in similar climates elsewhere. Durban is one 
of the most civilised cities in South Africa. Its picturesquely 
situated harbour- works are most Clx^ditabIe to the citizens, and 
the prosperity of its merchants is shown in the scores of beau- 
tiful villas which are scattered among the tropical vegetation of 
the hill slopes. 

Maritzburg, as Pietermaritzburg is invariably callecl, is 
essentially an otlicial town. Society there is almost confined 
nuDibeml to persons connected with the Government or the garrison. In 
by nativw. ap]>earance the canital is singularly English, and the distin- 
guishing feature of its streets is the enonnous number of its 
churches and its cha])els. Every British sect is renresented, 
and repivscntetl at such close quarters that on Sunday nights 
the services mingle their sounds. The white population of 
Natal is found chiefly in the towns, and in the country districU 
the whites are enormously outnuinlx?red by the Zulu popula- 
tion. In one county in the coal district I find that tlie popu- 
lation returns show 2000 Europeans to 15,000 Indums ana 
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(»r),0(.K) natives. In the Lower Tugela Division tliere are but 
731 whites in 5G,021 people. One reason wliy the white popu- 
lation is so much larger in the Orange lUver Free State than 
it is in the inland portions of Natal, in addition to the obvious 
nason that the Dutch originally drove out those natives who 
(lid not actually lalx>ur for them, is that the Dutch remain in 
Soutii Africa, wliile the English largely look to a future at 
'Mionic," so that a South African Knglishman who has made 
money is always inclino<l to leave the colony to return to I^ndon, 
wheic'is to the ]k>er South Africa is the only liomo that the 
earth contains. '*Hon)c" to the religiously-minded ]k>er means 
lirst heaven, and next South Africa. 

There is rather a growing tendency than otherwise in Eng- 
land to act ui)on the principle laid down by Government in the 
case of Ceylon and of the Pacitic Islands, that where large . 
1)0(1 ics of natives for whom we are res|K)nsible are brought 
toufther with small numbers of whites under one local govcm- 
iiiciit, the chief control should 1x3 entrusted to an authority 
directly re.si)onsible to the Colonial Ollice or to Parliament, and 
ii\)\i*. to show impartiality as between conflicting racial interests. 
The oligarchy of a body of whites in a black country is not 
believed by the imperial Parliament to 1x5 a wise form of 
trovernment, for sucli an oligarchy must be influenced by its . 
seltisli interests in land and labour questions. The universality ' 
of nominal Christianity in British colonies has never led the 
inhabitants to seriously admit in daily life the equality of man. 
In some West Indian islands, both of England and France, the 
negroes are lx?ginning to rule tho colonies, but they are them- 
<»'l\es an imported race of considerable power of imitation, and 
liave been for s(»me time trained in the prjictice of local govern- 
iiient. The wild Kafirs and the remnants of the persecuted 
IIoit(»ntots of South Africa are, no doubt, far from tx^ing able 
to exercise with intelligent pinidence tho government of a 
< olony. To admit natives in small numbers to the Government ' 
is a middle course which may l^ very possible in the case of an 
"Utn\nnlx"red and a dwindling race such as the Maories of New 
Xeiland, but which is difiicult to maintain with a rapidly in- 
creasing people such as the Zulus of NataL 

it is even doubtful in the minds of some whether Natal can Doubts t» 
permanently st<and alone, whatever her institutions. She ijB *® po"i- 
•surrounded by a warlike native popuhation increasing morelj'**^®^ 
rapidly than the white and overwhelmingly outnumbering it, ?" . . , 
.ind while she desires to extend her boundaries and to annex J^* ^nd 
to herself Griqualand East and Pondoland, as well perhaps as ^^^^j,,^ 
/-iilnland and p»art of Swaziland, such changes of boundaries. 
J»ltlif>ugh they inight make her commercially more rich, woula 
leiKJtT her ])olitically less strong. A close confederation or a 
union with the Cape would seem more wise, and in the long- 
run these may Ixj the only alternative modes of protecting the 
^vliite population against their neighboura 

riie relations with Natal of her Dutch neiglilx>urs have 
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Th« Oratijpe already of necessity ))oen glancc<1 at in tlio cliAptor upon the 
Fr«r«r Stale- Capa Tlie Oranjfc Kivcr Free State is a n* public Hliich 1ms 

but half as nianv |)e<)ple to the Miuare mile an {U%\yc (Nilonv, 
and liut an eight fi as many as Xatal ; but the white iK>pulati<iii 
is in the Dutch Kennblic nearly half the whole, nml the territ«»rv 
is the most completely colon istnl and settUxl of nil in Suith 
Africa. The Ca|)e has run her railwayg thither fnmi thrti» 

1x)ints— from Ca|)o Town, from Port Kli/aljctJi, and from K-'i^t 
i>ondon.^ All theso railways will doubtless one day nu'et the 
Xatal railways at the Orange Hiver capital. 

To the north of Natal and of the Free State lies the Trans- 
vaal, now known both to its own citi/4Mis and to our (lovern- 
ment «as the South African llepublic. Natal is at the pre^wit 
time living on the Transvaal trade, and is also doing busino^s 
with the Free State, through the Transvaal, in go<Kls which i^ixs 
in as Tnuisvnal goods in spite of the customs union Ix^twi-i'ii 
the C'ajxj and the Five State, to which Natal is not a party. 
The TiTinsvaal is five times as large as Natal : its white |M>pii- 
lation is more than d<iuble, and its Ih-itish population is nou 
larger than that of Natal. The enormous wealth of tlie Trans- 
vaal, esjMX'ially in gold, has caused a trade which has Ix'en tlie 
making of our colony.^ The trade is at prcMMit dividwl !>«• 
tween the Caiw and Natal, and Natal is trying to carry it ml' 
by lowering her duties— just as New South Wales is tryincr to 
carry oil* tlie trade of its back country of the liiverina from 
Mclbounie — and the railway question has in cons<'qucnce vast 
importance for Natal. The Free State agreed in 18S9 to an ex- 
tension of the Natal railway system to llarrismith in the Fn-e 
State ^ the line to be made, and prolxibly worke<l, by a Natal 
stair, just SIS the Csi\ye line to the Orange canital is to Ijc niadt' 
by the Cape CJovernment. I believe that Xatal, in refusini; 
that customs union to w hich her delegates had agi'eed, counts 
u|K)n the Free State Ijeing unable to isolate herself by custom 
houses, both on account of the ditliculty of the frontier and 
because of the unpopularity of this policy in that ))orti<m of 
the Oi*ange State itself which largely nrofits by the Natal 
trade. As regards the Transvaal, jwpular o])inion in Nat;»l 
disparages Delagoa 15ay, and desires a liritish^ protectoi-ate ot 
Swaziland. It seems to be thought by the Natal ^xjople that 
Swaziland and Southern Tongaland can be kept out of tli»* 
clutches of tlie South African llepublic, and that Delagoa l^»y 
is so unhealthy that it is not likely to come into favour as a 
trade route, so that ultimately the Transvaal would have to 
become reconciled to the use of the Natal railway, which i> 
Iwing rapidly completed from Newcastle to Coldstream on the 
Transvaal bortler, a distance of 30 miles. Thero are so"»* 




within its own control. 
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In order not to needlessly complicate tlie al render difficult 
nroblein, Mr. Ctladstone's second administration hoisted tlie 
l!ritish i\iig over tlio harbour at Santa Lucia Hav and kept the 
Ct'rnmns out of Zululand. (lermany protesteif, but in April 
18S5 witlidrew her protest and engac^cd to refniin from making 
acquisitions of territory, or establishing protectorates between 
Natal an<l IVlagon Kay ; but as it is im))ossible to obtain 
])eln]B:oa Hay from Portugal, and as it is imi)ossible to prevent 
the Transvaal using it for its trade, the Ix^st course would seem 
to be to make our railways to carry off as large a portion of the 
trade as we can divert by our competition, and by low duties 
and low freights to do the best we cjin towards creating in 
j)<)itions of the Transvaal interests in favour of connection with 
our lines. The part of the Delagosi Hay line which is not yet 
made is by no means an eas^ line to make. The extension of 
the C\if)e line through British l>cchuanaland and across the 
protectorate is an easy one, and sooner or later, in spite of 
Transvaal opiK)sition, will be made by the help of those Cape 
Dutchmen who put interest before sentiment. The country is 
healthy and free from mountain ranges, and cheap labour can 
\)o, obtained. The Natal people, while they would agree with 
ine al)out the ditliculty of the Dclagoa Bay line, would add as 
an argument against the Ca])e lines their length, and then they 
point out how short a distance it is from the coast at Durban 
to the Transvaal ; but they must consent to look fact^ in the 
face. The Transvaal has a frontier ujx)!! the l^chuanaland 
side which makes the prevention of smucrgling impossible, and 
which will put the South African Hepublic at the mercy of the 
C'a]ie should she ultimately extend her main line to the north. 
On the other hand, the Transvaal has on the Natal side a moun- 
tain frontier which can 1)0 defended by custom houses with the 
greatest ease. As it is, Natal knows what Transvaal Protection 
means, and Natal is a free-trade colony which has given the 
Transvaal no provocation. The Natal {)eonlc argue that they 
have much to lose, and nothing to gam, lyy coming into the 
customs union, and they say that all they need^ do is to make 
their railway to the frontier and then wait. It is possible that 
the Natal people hope for the gradual substitution of a British 
for a Dutch Government in the Transvaal If Transvaal 
gold -mining goes on as it has begun it is certain that the Dutch- 
siH>aking population will be in a decided minority in a short 
space ot tim& 
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already nearly half a million sterling. The ]h*itish miners still wpn^ent- 
liave no representation, though it is continually being promised '^<>"» 
to them. At this moment I l)elieve it takes five yesvrs' residence 
to Ix'comc a voter, and fifteen yeai-s more to become eligible for " 
m«'nil)ership of the Volksraad, which is never dissolved, the 
meniljers retiring in sections, and where also the Dutch 
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langruage alone isoned— conditions which |)rActicf«Hy wholly nlint 
out the English. At the end of May 1HS9 President Kru|cer in- 
trocluccd, not on the resjionHibility of the Ex«'cutive, but in \\\a 
capacity AS a uienilicr of tlie Haad,— "*» private member** tlM» 
Ti-sinsvaal Hismaivk playfully deiicri))e<l himself on this o«.*<*as ion, 
— a so-called "ICefonn i^ill ; an obviously clelusive ineasur**, 
which itself wa« shelvecl for one year by a n'ference to a com- 
mittee. The Hill itself is a curiosity of primitive draft in|?. It 
criN'ites a Fir&t Volksraad and a Stnrond ^ olk^inuul, of which the 
First Volksraad is to be '*the highest power in the Stato,** and 
shall consist of the present \ olksniad ; and the laws ami 
resolutions having refertMice to the VolkKi*aad and its nienilMTs 
are to remain in torce and to be applicable in the futun^ to tlio 
First Volksraad and its members, flie nuniWr of menibers in 
the Second Volksniad is to bo the K:imo as that in the Fir»t 
Volksrajid, and each member is to take an oath of adhereiict* 
to the constitution of the Republic. The nuxle of electing 
memliers to the Second Volksraad is to 1m* the same as that to 
the First. The members of the Second are to Ix* elected for a 
tenn of four years l^'^lf Roing out, however, at the end of two 
years, and after that half the niemliers going out every two 
years. The members of the First Volksnuid arc to U* chosen 
by*' old burghers** who obtained burgher right by birth, niid 
are sixteen years of ace. The members of the Second Volks- 
raad are to be electtHl liy all burghers of the age of sixtcHMi 
yearsw No one can be a member of both Volksraden at the 
same time, and, by another i>eculiarity of Trans va.'il h*gislatioii, 
in addition to the extraordinary' |M?culiarity of the choice of 
the age of sixteen for majority, t)ie members of one Volksra^ul 
may not stand to each other in the relation **of father or son or 
stepson.'* " No coloured persons nor bastards " can be eK»cted 
to either Volksraad. Members of the First Volksraad must 
h<ave been for thirty years roeml)ers of a Protestant church. 
Members of the Second Volksraad must be thirty years of age, 
and need only have lx*en for the two prc^vious years memlKTs 
of a Protestant church in the liepublic. The Second Volksniad 
shall have the right to regulate matters relating to metals an<l 
minerals, roads, posts, telegraphs, inventions, trade - marks, 
copyright, forests, salt ptms, infectious disciise, the relations of 
master and servant, companies, insolvency, civil and criminal 
procedure, and such other matters cis the Firet Volksratui may 
i-efer to the Second. Ljiws or resolutions passed by the Second 
Volksraad are to 1x5 refer i-ed to the Presiclent, who may lay the 
law or resolution l)efore the First for discussion. If he does 
not, ho is lx>und to publish the law which then becomes of 
force. The voters for the Second Volksraad have to renounce 
all allegiance to all foreign sovereigns and ix)wcra, and ni 
IKirticular to the sovereign to whom or power of which up to 
naturalisation they have becMi subjects. , , 

On the publication of this draft law the digeers WP<^»J^^ 
to the British agent at Pretoria to ask whether, by taking tiM 
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ontli of Altopriance to the republic, British subjects would lose 
their atatu* as sucli, and he at onco referred the matter to the 
S'lTotnry of State for the Colonies, for the opinion of the law 
otlkvrs of the Crown, wliose reply has VKH»n a Uelnliic utterance. 
riie TrunAvtial Athrrfifer^ which n»preseiits the iJrilish element 
;iMcl adv<K*atos a prudent opi)ortun ism, argues that the taking 
of the oath of alh'jfiance to the Transvaal would not involve 
tlie loss of British nationalitv on account of the peculiar con- 
ned ion between the South African He]>ublicand Groat Britain, 
tlie Queen lx»ing suzerain over the republia Ti'ansvaal treaties 
are subinitttHl to the (^ueen s Government lK»foi*e they Ijccome 

1 linclini: on tlie contractinp: parties, and it is, therefore, contended | 

that a liritisli subje<'t taknig the aith of allegiance to the re- 
public does so with a necessiiry reservation. Supposing that the 
Tiansvaal (tovernment, it is urgeil, should declare war against 
the r III ted Kinprdom, a British -l^orn inhabitant taking part 
ajxainst (treat Britain would Ix; not a foreign enemy but a rebel. 
It is, however, certain that President Kruger himself takes a 

•litlerent view, and in his speech on proposing his dual Chamber ', 

>riieiiic he urfTcd that the ofith wliich it would impose upon ^ 

N\hat lie admitted was a majority of the inhabitants would \ 

])ivvent the possibility of the imperial ilag ever taking the «' 

place of tliat of the republic. Loiti Knutsford's answer to his 
<|ue.Nt loners in the Transvaal was to the eftcct that the fact of 
takiiii; the oath of allegiance to the Government of the South 
Afriean Bepublic do<»s not dc'prive those taking it of t\\o\r $tatv» 
as Ihitish subjects, unless by the law of the Bepublic their 
taking the oath of allegiance is sutUcient to constitute natural- 
isation, and the ]iersons taking the oath take it with the intent 
tliat it should have that effect i 

IfV some it is sup]X)sed that the enormous influx of EurofX^ans Futnra | ) 

to the Transvaal gold-fields means a s|)ecdy overturning of the of the 
Transvaal Government and a return to the British connection, Tramvaal. 
-till nominally maintained in the suzerainty of the Queen, but 
reports from Johannesburg are to a difFerent eflect. The large 

lluroj)ean population may not be willing to long put up with ' 

Ihh'i- rule m its present form : the dicgei-s will demand the 
iVaiichise, and even the use of tlie Dutch languai^e may after a ' 
struggle 1)0 alx)lished in the gold-fields ; but feeling is entirely '. 
a;4ainst annexation to the United Kingdom, and it is hard to < 
l^av which is the stronger— the distrust of and contempt for the \ 
Transvaal Government or the dread of being subject to British \ /'' 
;j>le. There is a widespread belief at the gold-tields that the ' 
Transvaal must remain a republic, but become an English- 
siHaking rei>ublic, thouji^h the possible addition of the Free 
>;tat»» to the South African Bepublic may conceivably for a 
time secure the predominance of the Dutch race. President . 
I'atil KrugtM' has made some concessions to the diggers, but I 
then* has In'en forced uix)ii him of late an extreme policy with 
'eLrard to the use of the Dutch language which may lead to a 
lierco struggle. The bad organisation of i)assenger and postal 
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<M>minanicjition in aIso a source of difficult}* Wtwe<»n the clitf-or 
And the Hoera. It is a curioun fact that the Kfiglish dip^fi-l ii 
t he Tmniivaal, most of whom are Conservatives in Kn^laiifl - 
from those who have In^IoiikcmI to tlio Junior Carltim or tin 
< Constitutional Club to th<»se who havo sunu ** Hulo, Uritniitii.^ ' 
at neacfful meet ings— should U^conie n^puhlican in tlio TriitiH 
vaal ; and the possible growth of a vigorous Hniflish K|M*akittK 
rt^ public on the stump of a Itocr community in worthy of l>i*iiig 
watched with cam Of course, at any momont the cli^gitiK^ 
may beconie less rich and the miners move, or active Ktupi«lity 
on the part of the Transvaal (io\ernment may throw the 
ininintc population into the arms of C*ai)e Colony. 
oflxclal Although it is most irksomo to the diggern that, in gn vtt 
of tli« centres ot commercial activity, the otlicial forms for all tin* 
1>i&tcli business connected with the |M)stK and teU'graphs shouUI lie in 

languas^. n tongue which nine- tenths of those transiicting business cann(»t 

understand, and although the inconvenience caused by the pro- 
ctHxlings of the law courts and of auction sales taking place in 
Dutch is great, j-et there is a gootl deal of hc>sitation, for reasons 
which I will give, alM>ut expressing a strong discontent It 
sometimes hap])ens in the mining districts that the magistrate 
is well able to K]M*ak Mnglish, tliat to the counsel uiK>n lM>th 
sides Dutch is a foreign language, and that tlie plain titl' and 
the defendant are lioth Knglish, and the witnesses as well as 
I the whole or the niajority of the jury, Knglish, and yet ever>' 

I word spoken in Knghsh has to be interprute<l into Dutch f(»r 

the supi>osed benefit of a judge and jury who as a fact would 
come to a 8])eedier and clearer understancling of the case with- 
. out resort to this process. But when it is projH>sed to \io\d 

I ' indignation meetings somelxxly whis|)er8 that it there is any 

' ditlerencc of opinion between the miners and ** Cnele Kniger * 

.' gold shares may go down, and the meeting is ))ostponed. Th«'rp 

( is a great ditlerence between the lan^uauc held by the miner.N 

^ when they come to see their friends ni Xatal or at the Cafie 

and that of which thev make use when they are in the territory 
of the South African Hepublic, and President Krug<»r, althoujrn 
he does not reign without op]x>sition from his own people, is a 
dictator towards the English, and— considering who ho is and 
what he is— is not unpopular. lleferenct»s are fi*equently made 
to his good sense and to the certainty that when he visits a mrt 
of the country where complaint is made grievances will Im? 
remedied. It is curious that it should bo so, bcHjause "Com 
Paul's " old Dutch jealousy of the Knglish is so great that niere 
fear on his part of bringing into his territory in otlicial situa- 
tions the Dutch trained in Ca])e Colony, who might l)e untl<;r 
British inlluencc, has often led him to employ Hollanders in Ins 
civil service, for which his own people are seldom sulncieiitiy 
c»ducated. Now Hollanders are far from popular amid tiie 
Afrikander Boers. . , ^ . -.^ 

P»*«^efit President Paul Kruger was in 18S0 the soul of the triuniN iraie 

Kruger, ^liich— first by carrying out the advice of the former prcsuieni, 
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of |Ki(ionce and protost^nnd then hy niisin|^ insurrection— drove 

from the country a British administration which never liad 

n'ci'iv(H] itoputar su|)ix>rt at any time, and which, it must be 

adinitted, had done httle to deserve it AVith General Joubert^ 

Krugor was the guidinc^ spirit of the IWrs throughout tlio war, 

and since the war ho lias Ix^en, tlirough his strength, tho dic- 
tator of the n'puhlic. His iwwer comes ^mrtly from his^ char- 
acter and in ))Jirt from the tact that he sliarcs tlic prejudices of 

his iH'ople. ** Tnclo Paul " is a Conservative even among his 

roiis4'rvative Ik>ei*8 ; a le<iding memlxsr and teacher of tlie 

Dopper sect which objects to some of the modem ways of the 

l)iitch Church, such as the substitution of liyinns for psidms. f 

It is supix)s(Hl by many that he hoi^es to scoop out South Africa 

and, founding a vast Dutch republic in tho whole of its inland 

territories, to leave us only tho sea-coast rind, after the manner 

in which the Arabs have hitely lx}cn scooping out northern and 

<(Mitral Africa. Some think that President Kruger intends 

.shortly not only to conquer Swaziland from the natives, but i 

al>o to take Iwhuanaland from us and Delagor% Hiy from '' 

Portugal. But to my mind there are vast exaggerations in this 1 

talk. After all, the hatred for us even of t)ie most extreme ' 

j»arty among the Transvjwil lk)ers is not greater than that of I; 

the j)eople of Lower C«anada for the British Government in 

TotHpieville's time. Vet now, as we have seen, tho British 

Km pi re does not contain more loyal su Injects than the present 

French inhabitants of tlic Province of Ouebec. Many Boers, * 

iinding that the Transvaal is growing ICnglish through the 

digger interest, and that, on the other hand, their friends are in 

power at the Cape, an* stdling their lands and returning to the 

Cape, from which their ancestors went northwards fifty years 

ago. This process is helping the conversion of the South 

African llepublic from a Dutch into an English state.^ 

In May 1889 President Kruger took his whole Parliament to Prvsideiit 

•lohatinesburg to see the diggers, on the invitation of a com- Kruger and 

mittce, and really on Ji suggestion by Mr. Merriman ; and after the English : / 

tlu'ir return, he is reported in some Natal pipers to have told diggen. 

the Volksraad that the Ih-itish diggers might so increase in 

niindxjrs that the South African Itepublic would only be able 

to save* its independence by coming into a United South Africa, 

**«'ither under its own, or under a royjil flag," and that the new- j 

coiners might pref<»r the latter, and, if so. had a right to be , 

coH'^ulted ; but the President mu.st, I think, have been misre- 1 

pM*te<l. TI»c Trftnsviuil Advertiser gave a different version of 

nis words used in his two six»eehes of the 29tli and 31st May, 1 

•ind made him argue that Almighty God had preserved the 
I indrix-ndenee of tho Transvaal against terrible oilds by a direct 

t «nd miraculous intervention ; that tho newcomers, who within ! 

{ tive years would 1x5 five times as numerous as ** the people of 

'^ the country," would be able, Ixjing in a vast majority, to take 

l| iM)\ver into their own hands, and might declare that they did 

\i not wish to have a republic any longer. It was liis object^ by 
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the Bill that lie pi-oiKKscnl, to pi-evont this possibility, \,y forcint; 
uix>n tho iniiiers the oath of allegiance to the republic If on 
tlie other hand, his opponents, who put forvaicl the c1ariir«*r 
under liis scheme of a rupture between liis two Chanilji,*rii, iht- 
sistwl in their view, the result would 1« that sooner or latrr 
cUgper repix»s4Mitjitives would lieadmittoti into the l!aa<l itself, 
ana then thera nii.uht come a ))roix)sal for the con fiN lorn t ion r>f 
South Africa under tlic im|NTial flag, and the minority woulil 
be unable to opixxse it. The gn^at dilliculty in rrosidt-nt 
Kruger's way in that the voters who are enfi-anchibi'd for thi* 
elect ion of the Volksniad gain also the right to take part in the 
Presidential elections, and he fears, not without gocxl rensi>n, 
that an English digger majority would elect an Kngli-sli ri*c>i- 
dent of the Trans vaaL 

Besides the digger grievances as to languacre and the oth«*r 
matters w*hich i have named, there are dilliculties si)ecinll> 
atlecting their digging trade which would lead them to wish to 
have their own men in power, even if race ft»eliiiir did not entvr 
into the account President Kruger has the ohl l>utch habit ot 
selling monoi>olies, which often interfere greatly with <Hguiiij; 
work ; for instance, iron work is a mohoix)ly in the Ti-ans\anl, 
and so is dvnamite, and the Executive nave actually sold tin* 
right of m<*ucing dynamite and of selling dynamite to ixm-soih 
who have lx?en unable to make or to procure it, so tliat ilu» 
diggers were left wholly without that which is one of the neces 
sities of their pursuit. It seems certain that President Krugfr 
will have in a few j'cars' time to choose between revolution an<l 
a real n^form which will lead to his own ellacement. His last 
chance for maintaining his jwwer lies in an arrangement with 
the Free St.ite for a federal union as a step towards aljsorption, 
but while sentiment might lead the Orange lUver burghers in 
his direction their plain interest lies the other way. 
IncTvasing I" the l\oor towns in the Transvaal, such as Pretoria, which 
ufteofihe have been allected by recent mining prosixjritv, lovers of the 
Knglish picturesque st»e to their regret old Dutch buildings demolished 
and replaced by unlovely sjMJcimens of British architecture. By 
a sort of irony these hideous etlitices lx»ar ui)on their fronts 
some uncouth Dutch inscription, which, being interpreted, sig- 
nities the Post Ollice, or the Magistrates' Court The building' 
and inscription are significant ot the last struggle of the Dutcli 
language against the new oiiler of things. The writing on the 
wall is Dutch, but tho style of the building proclaims that 
Britisli cajntal and enterprise are pejiccably overthrowing lk>cr 
rule. With the increase of wealth, and with the improvcil 
means of communication which the railways on the frontier 
will supply, the younger generation of the Dutcli will surely 
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Parliament declaring that the petitionera felt ^hurt in their j 

))atriotic fooling by the continually increasing use of the English ! 

tongue.^ The making out of mining licenses in English, the | 

use of English at the markets and at the miners' meetings, were ! 

special grievances, and a resolution wiis carried by twenty- 

mivvn to six to the cHcct that Dutch should be the only Ian- ! 

gunge used at all markets and public sales and in public offices. I 

and that oilicials using Englisn should be punished. Tlie ola • 

Boers evidently think that the early eighteenth century Cape \ 

]iolicy of crushing out the language of the Huguenot refugees 
can Ix; ro]>eatod against the English now. But the members of 
the Kaad have only to walk throuj^h the streets of Pretoria to 
soc that in their capiUil the shop signs are Englisli, business is 
conducted in English, and English is generally used by the 

white population. At tlie very same moment when the farmers' ^ 

roprosentatives were taking this retwgrade action in the Volks- - J 

raad the magistrates of the gold-fields were making rejiresenta- ' 

tions to the etl'ect that they could not perform their duties 
satisfactorily if they were not allowed to use the English lan- 
guage in their courts. The action of the old Dutch party in 
the Transvaal is c/ilculated to promote South African unity in 
a manner which they do not contemplate, and this, President 
Kniger himself, whatever his wishes, clearly enough sees. 

The general opinion of t!ie English who have lived among The Boers. 
the Dutch in the territory of the South African liepublic is 
distinctly favourable to the moral qualities of the Roers, in spite 
of many obvious reasons wliy prejudice should come into the 
account. Tliere is a general admission that they are kindly, : • 

honest people, whose chief faults are a narrowness not unlike ' '] 

that of our own Fifth Monarchy men of the Commonwealth '. . j 

times, and a total inability to admit what we look on as the ' , | i 

ri gilts of coloured natives. The Transvaal Dutch, however, 
cannot Ije formidable to us in themselves, and can only vex our 
souls if those of their views which we think wrong are taken up 
for them by the Dutch within our own borders. Now, while 
President taul Kruger may secretly look forward to, or may 
hope for or dream of, a vast Dutch African Republic excluding 
English influence, Mr. Hofmeyr knows better, and Mr. Uofmeyr 
by his proposals at the colonial conference in London has clearly 
shown that he does not believe in the strength of a Dutch 
republic unable to hold the seas even if it should reach them. 

I have already mentioned the negoti<ations between the Xegotla- 
Transvaal and the Free State, as I was forced to do so by my tions be- 
refcrence to those between the Cape and the Free State. But, tween the 
poing into the matter in more detail, 1 may explain that the Transvaal 
Transvaal in 1887 oflered money to the Free State to refuse to *°^ ^J* 
allow railways to be made from the Cape into the Free State, and '^ ' 
to come, on the contrary, into connection with the Transvaal 
lines radiating from Delagoa Bay. This proposal the Orange 
Free St.ate at that time declined. President Brand in refusing 
pointed out that the Free State was willing to give up some of 
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its iiitercsU to nWs%se the TniiifivjiJil, liut couUl not consent to 
lose fur ever all IrtH*iloin of notion in the niilwny qut*>tif>n. Sir 
John Hnind al:iO declined tlie cU*fensive war allianiv of the two 
republics which his RUCce:»M>r lum coiiclu(le<l. It is sup|n>sihI 
tliat Prt*si(lent Krufrers fear of a rising of the <li^.i;ers of the 
Trans v;uil ajxainst his authority 15 the iimin j^round ftir this 
alli.ince. IVeMdent nnind, with liis clear understand iiiff of the 
intei-esU of his state, and with his atri*ction for the Kngiish, 
wouUI never have willin.vly assi*nted to such an arrnn^'emeiit as 
that rectriitly made for checking the Cai)c lines at Itloenifunteiii. 
He was in favour of railway develo|iiuent on the largest mmI«% 
by union lioth with the Cai)C lines and with the lines of the 
South African Republic to lie ultimately made from ]>c)a^'(»;i 
liay. Hut the Dutch farmers in South Africa are as a UmIv 
opiKKicd to railways, and tlin late Chief Justice of the Fnt* 
State, who has succee<led Sir John Hrand, has more accuniti'ly 
reprcsenteil their views than did that statesman, who was, how- 
ever, strong enough to imjKKse his own uix>n them. Hailways 
are now to cease at the ivntre, if not tiic vi\^i\ of the Free 
State, the Natal lines at llarrisuiith, and the Cai)c lines at 
Hloemfontcin. 

There has lx*cn a clirticultv between ourselves and the Trans- 
vaal upon the IVchuanaland side, a ditliculty which is, however, 
Tougaland. „q^. ),ftppily settled. A more serious matter is the future of 
Sw;uilaiid, which, with Southern Tongaland, lies betwctMi the 
Transvaal and the sea to the south of tJie outlet through Portu- 
guese territory at Delagoa l>ay. Swa/ilaml is inhabited by a 
branch of the Zulu riice (which would form the best i)ortion of 
it but for the curse of ** Euroi>ean " drinkX and has a fertile soil 
and considerable mineral wealth, e^]>ecially in gold and coal. 
The I^^rs pressed the late King to come under their authority, 
which he constantly refused to do, governing liimself by the 
London Convention of 1881, in which the home (Jovcrniiieiit 
Laid down his boundarj^. Individual IkK't-s have encroached on 
Swaziland, and the King m.-ulo in 1880 a formal rciiuest for 
British protection, renewetl in 18S7, and alluded to by him in 
1883. but the British C«overnmeiit are still considering what 
shall 1)6 the future of Swaziland. Mr. (tladstone defended 
Ikchuanaland against the Boers by the Warren Exi)edition, 
and we are quite as strongly committed, by the promises of Sir 
Evelyn Wood, to defend Swaziland as was the case with regard 
to Ikichuanaland, or even more strongly. British interests 
seem to Ix; as plainly involvetl, although there is a i>jirty at the 
Caj>e and a party among the Ciovernment of Natal who think 
that it is iiii)x>ssible to keep the Transvaal from the sea, and 
who would Ikj willing to make a virtue of what they think 
necessity, and give to the Tninsvaal a slice of Swaziland with a 
river port. I cannot myself s<»e why the unfortunate Swazis 
shoula be sacriticed in this way when Dclaicoii liay allords an 
excellent outlet for the Transvaal Ikxsrs, wfio would have the 
clioice of |>assing through British territory or through Porta- 
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trueso, and would Ixj able to plav tlioir noigli1x>urB oiY one t 

liiraiiist tli*» other, anil to make, as lias IxHin alivady seen, good ! 

terms witli either or with Iwtli. Our Government have denied > 

tli;it they arc aMo themselves to take a protectorate of Swazi- i 

];in<l, pleading tlie terms of our Convention of 1884 with the ; 

South African IJepuhlic, but they anpear to be contemplating f 

the surrender of Swaziland to the Transvaal, which would be, f 

of course, at least as much op])osed to the terms of the Conven- i 

tioii as would Ix; its annexation by ourselves^ Swaziland is full i 

of gold, and closely adjoins the llarberton gold district of the ', 

Transvaal, and diggers arc Ix^ginning to IK)ur into it in great * ! 

nuiiilxTs, Ijut diggei-s who arc cliiellv of British race. Sirller- ; * 

cules liobinson was in favour of making it over to the republic, I 

and in the ]>luel)ook on Swaziland published in 1887 there are • 

despatches which point that way. 

It is the case that by ceding to the South African Republic 
a strip of territory which had l)een added to the Transvaal b^ 
us, when the Transvaal was British territory, we have made it 
\ery dillieu It for ourselves to i*eaeh Swaziland, and consequently ^ ' I 

(iillicult to defend it against aggression. But it seems as though J ( 

the (Jovei-nment at homo wei-e only trying to shirk resi)onsi- ' 

hility by ket^ping the question open until it has been settled for 
tlii'iii. In the spring of 1887 they declared that the future of 
Swaziland was engaging their most earnest attention, and in 
the spring of 1880 they made in the House of Commons pixxiisely 
the same declaration ; but no step had been taken towards 
defending, protecting, or giving up Swaziland in the umantime. 
In I^SO Cienerals Joulx^rt and Sunt, on the part of the Trans- 
vaal, were for some time with the Swazi King, while we had an 

ollicer, wiiolly inexixincnced in conducting such delicate negotia- i 

tions against such able di])lomatists, **on his way'' to the same j | ; 

kraal. Even one so op)>oseil to annexation as Sir George Camp- - 

1m>11 proposed in the House of Commons that we should extend 
a \iriuai protectorate over Swaziland, and pointed out that it 
was lately ruled b^' a committee of white traders who had set 
u]) a taritl* and had resolved that no Asiatic should be allowed 
to trade in the country. Tlie Colonial Ollico repudiate direct 
r«>poii.Ni])ility for l)oth Swaziland and Southern longaland, but 
tlie eountries are in the hands of white adventurers who are 
niostly British subjects, and the Swazi King until his recent \\ 

•Ir.ith was granting wasteful concessions, which must lead to \. 

tuturc war, while his jXMiplc were being destroyed by drink. 
Ton^'aland stands in a slightly more favourable position than 

Swaziland, Inrause we have concludwl a recent treaty with the j 

Aiiiatonga Queen, under which she is ])ledged not to cede her 
country to any foreign power. ^ ^ ; ' 

There is something humiliating in the records of the Swazi- j j 

land debites in the House of Commons. The question is an old ; I 

one, for the Transvaal a long time a^^o endeavoured to obtain j j 

Swaziland, Tongaland, and Santa Lucia IVay, and this was one j 

ivasuu why the Swazis joined us in our wars and why wo stipu- 
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IaUhI for Uieir incli*|)cn€leiice. At the itaiuo time we nfterwa 
linnded over, as I have shown, a strip of territory to the Trn 
vaal (joverninont which shut Uft otl* tiom Swaziland. Althoi 
the Colonial Orticc hold tliat the Convention with the Transv 
prevents our accepting a protectorate of Swaziland, which, 
spite of denials, I must assert was as a fact otfered to us by i 
Swazi King, they cannot hut admit that the Convention n 
very prolwibly bo forcibly modiHed in the opposite sense. 1 
South African Hepublic have violated the Con vent ion with regr 
to Swaziland by annexing a strip of Swaziland territory, ai 
as there are two millions of Itritish capital ali*eady invested 
Swaziland, it would seem to me to bo worth giving some am 
help to the natives in the form of a Kkilknl adviser, otherw 
we shall really bo responsible for another war. 

The Amatonga chiefs have lately visited this country 
order to ask us to establish a protectorate on the coivst, a 
they, like the Swazis, are of the s.'im6 race as the Zulus, and f 
Ixjing destroyed by the liquor trailic. We have a trciity of U 
by which the Tontyas bind themselves to refuse to sell or cr 
any portion of their country to any other ix)wer than ourselv( 
but it cert^iinly would seem desirable that, unless we are goi 
to adopt the Swaziland policy of Sir Hercules Ilobinson a 
distinctly invite the Transvaal to come down to the se«a tlirou 
Swaziland and Tongaland, we should ourselves take tlie control 
the cOfist line as far as the Portuguese territory of Delagoa B: 
If we are to give up Swaziland we should at least obtain soi 
concessions to our views in return for yielding upon this poi 
The Boers would probably be willing to make internal cone 
sions to the Britisli element in the Transvaal, and also cone 
sions as to their northern boundary towards the Ik'chuanala 
sphere of influence, in return for leave to occupy the Swj 
country ; and there are many in the Cape who tiiink that 
should make such stipulations, and in addition obtain, as tli 
are of opinion we could obtain, {)ermission to make the railw 
to the gold-fields. The success in Basutoland of a not vc 
costly system of protected n.ative Government under imper 
control, after a failure of Cape Government, shows how easi 
at a point much nearer to the sea, we could pacify the counti 
check the s:i1o of drink, and develop trade. The Basutos t 
now consuming largo quantities of manufactured goods, a 

, * there is no i-cison why the same policy that has succeeded 

pN'isutoland should not succeed also in Swaziland and Ton{ 
land ; but this question is one that stands apart from m( 
prol>!ibilities of commercial success, inasmuch as the preventi 

t . of the sale of liquor to natives u]x>n a little strip of coast, su 

i as alone is now open, is a matter which is w^orth some sm 

^ ' trouble. 

In Septemlx5r last the Government sent Sir F. de Win ton < 
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mail which appeared in the Thne$, ami from an article by the 
IJov. Jolin ]\iackenzio which appcariMl in the Confem^xnwy 
lit new in Novcnil>er 1889, the former opponents of Sir Hercules 
Itobinson in his Swaziland, as in his other, jwlicy have reconciled 
tluMnsolvcs to the cession of Swaziland to the lk>ors in return 
for such com^ossions as I have named alx>ve. Possibly tlie 
inlluoiicc of Mr. lOiodes at the Colonial OlUce was used upon 
till* »iiiie side, inasmuch as to i)ut the Transvaal in thorouglily 
;;(Kxl humour will smooth the ]iath of the new chartered com- 
pany, and prevent much Dutch op|iosition to the making of 
the railway to Mafcking and towanls Shoshong. It is ditlicult, 
liowever, to S4»c why the South African Connnittce used their 
inthience with the Government to prevent the return to the 
CaiKj of Sir Hercules Kobinson as Governor, if they are now 
])ivivircd to stand bv and sec tlie ptilicy of Sir Hercules Kobinson 
tarriod out by Sir l. de Winton and Sir Henry Loch in the point 

in which it was least defensible. ^ ^ * 

It is a curious fact that in his Lohmizo Marques arbitration D«'b;!oa I 

Marslial MacMahon gave Portugal territory to the south of Bay. 
IK'lagoa P»ay which the Portuguese have never dared to try to 
hold against the Tongas. The case as presented to the Presiaent 
of the French Republic assununl that the country was either 
ihitisli or Portuguese, and that he was to decide to which of 
these two powers it iK'lon^ed. As a matter of fact, however, a 
strip of it l)elonged to neither, and de facto is Tonga country, 
ahhougli comprised in the MacMahon award. ^ As this brings 
us to the pa]x?rs in the matter of tliis arbitration, it should be 
pointed out that the Secretary of State at the time contended 
that the Swazi and Tonga Kings had ceded to us the sovereignty 
of their countries, although we yielde<l the point of sovereignty 
and contended only for trade and settlement by factories. The 

»n'sent Government are now, as has been seen, repudiatinff 

hitish rights upon the Tonga coast south of the part declared 
to 1k' Portujcuese b\' Marshal ^lacMahon, and ai*e even refusing 
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the protectorate asked for by tlie inhabitants, although in 1861 
we had actually occupied the northernmost portion of their 
country, that is, the farthest from us, as a deixindency of the 
t-olonyof Natal. There is a party in tlie Colonies that desires 
that we .should go behind the award and set up a Tonga claim 
to the Tonga territory south of Delagoa Day declared bv Marshal 
MacMahon to l)e Portuguese ; but this, while an excellent posi- 
tion for a Tonga, would in us most certainly constitute a breach 
of faith. . I 

Mr. Mcrriman has been one of the wannest supporters of the Mr. Mer- ; | 

doctrine of the paramount importance to the Empire of Delagoa riman't 
l»ay. He has contended for the view that it is the onlv ab- *'*«^ •■ *• 
J^nlutely secure harbour for large ships on the South African I^'««<>* 
• oast to the eastward after leaving 'lable Bjiy : that it is the ^^' 
U'^t outlet for the whole of the tablelands of south-eastern 
Africa, and esjK^cially for a temperate and well- watered country 
\vhich is almost certain to lx;come one of the greatest gold- 
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producing countries in the world. Mr. Mcrriiimn npiiN*H with 
tlio Transv{Uil autlioriticii that the cxccUt*nt ]K>rt nnil nhortor 
miUMigc must Icail l)i*1n$;a.i ]{txy to In^nt Niitnl with tho h>iig(T 
miWii^e and less good |M>rtY while tlic C*a])e Colony hnrljoun* arc 
much fnrtlicr otrai^siin, and the Transvaal lias dfH'lincd to allow 
direct railway communication with tluMn. To the north of 
Dclagoa Wixy there is another ^ood ]>ort, hut this is also Por- 
tuguese; it is hemmed in on the land side by a most warlike 
trilje, and if we were to go to that nrighlK>urhood the Por- 
tuguese and natives would combine against us. 
TliA JMagoa R'ly is a magniticent naval station for command ini; 

I*ortuKiu»s« the Mozambique (^liaimel, and for either striking at, or drfemi- 
**' r>*rlagoa Jug oursi4ves against^, the Fn»nch iwssessions in the Indian w.is, 
*^*y- while we sup|M>rt our own colony of .Mauritius. There is a Iwal 

coal 8Ui)plv, and there can bo no doubt that the i)ower which 
holds tins )iarbour in any war in which the India and the C*hina 
trade are forccnl to make use of tho Cains route will have in its 
hands an unrivalled position, aimrt n*om its local value as 
regards African tnide. The port is held by the Portuguese on 
a good title, but hitherto on the suil'erance of the Transvaal, 
both sides l)eiiig perfectly awai*e that the South African Ite- 

f'ublic could in the i>ast eai^ily have disix)ss<'ssod the holders, 
n pi'iictice the Tnmsvaal dared not attack the Portuguese, 
because the result of a destruction by them of the Portuguese 
settlement would have lx.*en an occupation by British men-of- 
war. The Portuguese are now building at Delagoa Bay barracks 
for 1500 men. 

There have, however, been intrigues with a view of inducing 
the German (government to acqun-e Delagoa Bay, and with it 
a kind of loose protectorate over the Dutch republics; and 
there can 1)0 no doubt that some of the more anti - English 
among the Boers would prefer a nominal German suzerainty 
to the present unchecked spread of the English tongue and 
influence, and share the view of that ixitriotic Frenchman M. 
P. liCi-oy-lieaulieu — *Mx;tter tho Germans" than an Enplish 
uniformity in South Africa. In 1870 the then Pre^sident ot the 
Transvaal Bepublic, accompanied by a Dutch meinlxjr of the 
Cape legislature, visited JVrlin, and it has always been supposed 
that the question of a German protectorate was Uilkcd over 
in their interview with Prince Bismarck. In 1878 a (lernian 
traveller strongly urged a German annexation of Delagoa liay, 
and the matter was possibly mentioned at Ikirlin to Mr. Krucer 
during his subsequent visit. Later came the curiously sudcien 
acquisition by Germany of Dsunaraland and Namaqualand, on 
• the west coast of South Africa, almost valueless except as a 

foothold. I do not lx?lieve, however, that there is the slightest 
risk of Portugal ce<ling Delagoa Bay to Germany ; nor do I fcJ*'* 
that Prcsident Krugcr is a party to any proix>sal for substituting 
Gennany for Portugal. 
Future of ^Ir. Merriman has, I Ixjlieve, often said that it is a pity that 
IK'lag^ Delagoa 15{iy was not purchased by us at a time when a com- 
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namtively smnll sum would have bought out the claims of 
1 Virtu gal. Ix>rd Cnrnarvon has gone farther, and has said : 
"Wiieii I Kuccccded to oilicc I had reason to think that the 
oilor of a moderate sum might have purchased that M'hich a I 

vrry largo amount now could not compass. Unfortunately the ' 

means were not forthcoming, the op]K)rtunity was lost, and ! 

sucli onportunities in jwlitics do not often i-ecur." This passage ( 

can only mean that the Disraeli Ministry failed to see the value , j 

of 1 )elagoa Hay wlien it was for sale and the price was low, ' ' ] 

and it i^ indeed an unhappy fact that we should liavo lost that 
most important, after tnc Cane itself, of all South African 
jiositions. In June 18Sf),.lK'hina the financial struggle between 
the railway company and tlie Portuguese Government there 
was evident a desire on the nart of some to drive our Govem- 

iiient to take by force that which wo had neglectetl to buy when . ' 

we wci*e able. Purchase would now Ije very dilHcult, if not { 

impossible -there is a strong patriotic feeling m Portugal which 1 

insists on Portugal keeping the whole of licr territorial pos- j 

sessions, even though they are, as Portuguese statesmen know 
tlicy are, larger than she can manage. But anotlicr suggestion 
lias lx»on made, that a charteitnl c(mipany, |x»rhaps the com- 
])any formed for the IVohuanaland sphere of iniluence (and 
(xUlly styled "The British South Africa Commny," inasmuch 
as it intends to work chiefly outside of Ih'itisii South Africa^ 
miiilit negotiate with Portugal for tlic acquisition of rights 
which, wliile they fell short of sovereignty, would prevent 
(Jcnnan interfeivnce. I am disposetl to Ik'Hcvc that Portugal 
will cling to Delagoa Bay, and tliat neither Germany nor the 
Transvaal has any very real idea of attempting to acquire it. 

Tliore is some German money in the Netherlands South Africa . j 

1 tail way, but that is a natund fact enough when we consider 1 1 

the great chance that this railway has of being successful, 
looking to the fact that it provides a route to Pretoria 350 

miles long against a route by the Cajx> of over OfiO miles. There *" 

are drawlxicks to the Delagoa Bay route. The famous tsetse ' , 

i\v haunts it, and is destructive to horses and oxen. Dogs are ' i 

killed by its, and it has Wen cvnically said that men and asses i 

alone cscai)e, although as a tact mule.s, sheep, and goats are 

equally free from its attacks or from their consequences. The < 

river lx)ttoms are made deadly by fever, and ai*o infested by 
crnccKliles, more formidable than the quiet monstei*s of Indian, 
American, and North African rivers. The sub-editor of a Natal 
l^ij^er, who was describing the gold-fields as a corres]x>ndent, 
Was eaten by croco<liles while in this neigh lx>urhood ; but 
iH'ither crococliles nor fever nor tsetse fly, nor even steep hills, 
need stop a railway, and there can be little doubt about the 
ultimate success of the Lorenzo Marques route. In my opinion 
the Tninsvaal authorities had far sooner have the Portuguese 
than tlie (lermans at Delagoa Riy, finding the Portuguese 
f'MHl neighl)oui*s, inclined to levy low customs duties, and think- 
ing Portugal a weak i)owcr, certain to be locally much under 
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Dutch inlluence, instead of a strong power with military objects. 
i Neither do I see any general desire on the part of the authoriti4>s 

of the South African Hepubli: to adopt the CaiH> idea, which 

invites them to seek an outlet to the M^a throu^fh Swaziland and 

the Southern Tonga country in preference to that through 

Delagoa Bay. They seem to me satislietl with DelagrKi l^iy as 

a route, and with the existing ))olitical condition of that country. 

Until the railway is full}* ma<Ie the I^ren/o Marques route is 

practically impassable, and the tly, the fever, and the abs<>nc<' 

of roads are uttliculties, any one of which would In; hullicicTit 

to prevent the route l^iing made use of to a large extent. The 

Portuguese, with the strong aj)nn)val of the majority of our 

colonists of Xatal, who do not wish for a Hritish rival to DurUiii, 

will continue to hold Lorenzo Marques, and the railway will Ix* 

> tinished and will become the main line of communication with 

the Transvaal. 
President It has been computtnl that it will take from five to scvoii 

Krut:erana years to make the mountain i>ortion of the Delajjoa line, whi-ri 
the l>el.if;oa that section is Ijegun, and in the meantime the ISatal railways 
Bay route, ^.jn ij^ye been carriwl on to llarrismith in spite of engintvriiii; 
dilHculties. Natal will then Ix'p^in to carry ott' a considerable 
])ortion of the internal South Atrican trade, ^foivover, in live 
— "^ or six years* time Prcsident Kruger's position will not l)e what 
it is at the i>res4»nt date. Jle will have Ix^en forced to en- 
franchise the diggers or to face a revolution, and he will eitiuT 
have disapix^ared or have come to terms. It is iK>ssibIe tliat 
federation may by that time liave been brought alx)ut, 
after the Transvaal has gone tln*ough an intermecliate stage 
of existence as an Knglish - sjx'aking republic, and that 
t)ie l^cchuanaland lino may also have Ikxmi made ; but, in 
spite of all these chances, I myself continue to believe that 
so short is the Delagoa liiy route to a portion of the cuKI- 
Hclds that it is prolxiblc that in any event that line will W 
completed. 
Portuguese Tne Portuguese have put out maps in which Poi-tugiH'>o 
• claiius. ]^ast Africa is made to include Mataljeleland, and to cross the 

continent on the line of the /amlx^si river. This is, as regaitls 

Loljengulas country, in direct conflict with a decision of our 

own CJovernment^ which, however, had not Ix'en made public, 

as well as with the recent ch«arter to the British South Africa 

' Company. If we are to help the company to take control of 

• the l>ritish sphere of iniluence in Northern P*ecliuanaland, we 

^ < uuist either keep a route to the north in our own hands or 

I ! ' secure a carefully made treaty with the Portuguese ns to the 

i l)assage of our northern trade. In my opinion the pi-eccdeiit 

of the Congo Treaty, unfortunately upset by the i louse of 
. ' Commons, shows that we can make satisfactory terms with the 

Portuguese ; and the fact that the money of the Eiist African 
' eojist IS our rupee, and that the traders are our subjects from 

^ *l»omb.'iy, would make it even easier for us to get our own way 

as regards trade in Portuguese iSouth Africjk Tlie feeling 
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.'tgaiiist Portugal in England is, however, now so strong tliat it i 

would \iO diiiicult to secure fair consideration for the merits of ) 

n treaty. It is certain that pt*essure will he brought to bear on { 

Portugal to o|>en the Zambesi and to consent to the British : 

South Africa Comixmy stretching north waixls until it unites ' 

with otlior spheres of British influence. The Portuguese map • 

of which I have written, and which is dated 1886, was made to i 

.locoiniMiny a Portuguese parliamentary jwper pivimi-ed for I 

)>re>ontation to the Portuguese Parliament in connection with i 

the negotiations with Germany with regard to the Portuguese 

.ind (icnnan spheres of influence in Africa. It is now put 

forward rather as a suggestion than as an absolute claim. The 

I Portuguese .say : "This is what (Sermany was content to leave | 

us. It is only recognised b^' Germany ; it is not recognised by 

Kutrland, which, as rt?gards its southern p.irt, it mostly concerns. 

It is for us to settle by negotiation with the English liow much 

of this country, which we colour as Portuguese, and to which 

we have a goo<l historic claim, we must, under the circum- 

stanci's, give up." The British claim is to Lobengula's country, 

and u]) to the Portuguese boundary, whatever that may be ; 

hut the Portuguese lx>undary marked uyton the Portuguese 

map includes most of LolxMigula's country. Then arises the 

doubt also as to what is Lol)engulas land. Mr. >Selous, the 

i'.\j)lorer, who knows it well, has proved that Lolx7ngula, the 

.Matal)ole chief, is a raider who makes forays upon territories 

whii-li are not prot)erly his own ; and if we claim all the lands 

that he has harrieci our claim is a larger one than if we confine 

ourselves to that which in reality he governs. The Matabeles 

wore driven northward from the TransvoiU by the Boei*s some I 

iialf- century ago, and since that time have conquered the . { 

Mashonas, a large numlx»r of whom are now virtuallj^ their I | 

slaves. The ival Portuguese claim is to that |)ortion of ! 

Mashonaland which lies eiistwaixl of a mounitiin chain known | 

as ilie Mashona ^fountains, and this they ask for on tlie ground «' 

of first discovery and of constant commercial relations through ' j 

the sixteenth century. It is prolxible that if the Portuguese ' ' 

obtain the Mashona Mountains they may obtain also valuable i 

,uold-fiol(ls, the existence of which is vaguely known ; but it is 

not eertain on which side of the Mashona Mountains the richest 

irold-tields lie. The fact that the Portuguese are in occupation ' 

of /umbo on the Zaml)esi, which lies slightlv to the westward 

of the Mashona Mountains, gives colour to their claim : and it 

is to Ije do^iretl that, whatever is to be the lioundary oetween ' 

the liiitish s))here of influence in Northern Bechuanaland and 

the Portugui'se colony of Mozambique, the matter should be ' 

Mttled without delay. Mashonaland is a valuable country. 

Ml*. Selous tells us that there is one single plateau which 

contains 20,000 miles at an elevation of from four to five 

tliousiind feet alx)ve the sea, well watered, besides many other ! 

plateaus situated at a lower level, but nevertheless capable of 

producing wheat ujx)!! rich soil. This country has been waste 
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^mce tlie Matabelcis invochHl it about 1810 and drove out or 
Kil\^»t| the Mashona population. 
Tl»« ^''^^ ' ^^ ***® charter granted to Afr. Rhodes's company in iesf>, 
or IBS*- ^Uhough it was mcKleUcHl upon the Kast African and North 

|»orneo charters* no exact t>oundarics were fixc»d ; and althoii^^ji 
I have exnressod the wish, for the reasons whicli I have ^Jven, 
t-hat the lx>undary question between ourselves and iWtu^Ml 
should 1x5 settled without delay, I am aware tliat that view wan 
deliljorately rejected by our Oovernnient in drawing up the 
charter. N'o doubt tliey thought that tlie Iwunchiry question 
between the adventurers and Portugal would settle itsrlf, niui 
that if alluvial diggings were discovered Ih-itish diggers would 
pour in to Mashonaland and would establish a lx>undary (»f 
lact which no Portuguese authority could dispute. Hut this 
policy throws Portugal into the arms of Ciorraany, and a cIon4« 
Understanding between the Germans and the Portuguese will 
place difliculties in our way in the north which might have Ix'on 
avoided by an understanding which could^ easily have Ix^on 
arrived at with the Cabinet of Lisbon. It is understotxl thnt 
the charter was delayed some months chiefly on account of the 
do:!<ire of some British ministers or advisers of the Ministry to 
fix the Z;imbesi as a northern Ijoundary for the British South 
Africa Company, Mr. Rhodes obiecting to have his northtTn 
lx)undary determini^d for him, ana ultimately csirrying the day. 
The result of the delay wjis that the Portuguese Government 
pushed forward their exploring exi)editions into the interior, 
and distributed Portuguese flags among the natives in districts 
which are claimetl by the British South Africa Company. It is 
a well-known fact that it is the intention of the company to 
push northward across the Z«'imlx'si, and that the Gennans have 
thrown difficulties in the way. As soon as the suggestion was 
made in the press that the new comjwny would go forwai*d till 
they reached the Lakes, the German amlxissacior in London 
ha(l frequent interviews with Lord Salisbury, in which he 
insi.ste<l that, although Germany had not named the western 
limit of her own East African si)hcre of influence, as a matter 
of fact tliat sphere must be considered to stretch westward 
until it joined the Congo State. Here a^ain we have trusted 
to tlie chapter of accidents, and when British prosi)ectors follow 
the Matabeles across the Zaml)esi towards the north sharp 
dillerences between ourselves and the Germans and Portuguese 
are likely to arise. Not only has Mr. Khodes escaped haying a 
i boundary forced upon him on the north, but his dominions 

remain also unbounded, so far as the charter goes, upon the 
west. The German Government are understood to claim the 
territory as far cvst as the 20th degree of east longitude, but 
they have no real possession of Damaraland, and the Danianis 
are in arms against them, while the German Company whicn 
nominally holds the territory has como to an end of its small 

Circumstances have made Lobengula somewhat of an ally of 
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the Alwrigines' Protection Rociet}', althmigli his hands ai-c TheprcMfut 
stoojH^l in blood. But a good deal of outcry wa*? caused at the of riflw to 
Cajxj both among the Dutch and among many English people LobenguU. 
by the re^)orte<l smuggling through the country in the suiuuier 
of 1889 ot a thousand rifles and 3(X),()(X) rouitds of ammunition 
intended for Lobengula's use, there being an arrangement 
In'twcon the Bntish South Africa Comiijinyj from whom the 
i-itlos cnme, and the Matabele chief that he is to make use of 
them onl von the north side of the Zainl>esL Tlie Dutch had 
ah-eady l)een indignant at the fact that the counsellors of 
Lol)engula h.ad been received by the Queen, who on a former 
occasion had lx?en advised to refuse to receive President Kruger 
of tljc Transvaal Republic, and the g^ft of ritles incre.ised the 
irritation. 80 unusual a departure from the practice as 
concerns the supply of arms to natives could not take place 
witliout raising tlie fear in the minds of the Transvaal Boers 
that jwssiblj' the rifles might be turnetl against themselves. It 
is said tiiat the MataMe king has alnvidy lx»gun to use these 
ritk's against the unhappy Mashona natives of the land ; but I 
Ih^lieve it is a fact that the influence of Mr. Rhodes has kept 
LolxMitrula quiet since the purchase by the former of tiie 
Matabrlc land concessions. 

As we journey westward from the southern portion of the British 
Transxaal, or northward from the Diamond Fields of Griqua- Bechuana- 
land West, we first come to British Bechuanaland, a Crown land, 
mlony, north of which lies protected Bechuanaland — a British 
piottTtorate— find north of this again, the Bechuanaland sphere 
of influence. British Bechuanaland is a Crown colony in which 
tijo mother-country is paying largely for the privilege of keep- 
inic it out of the hands of the Cape, which docs not as yet much 
want the district, provided that it 1x5 not allowed to pass into 
f«>rciera hands, but which would take it if we were to urge that it 
should do so. The large expenditure for IkKrhuanaland, which 
lias lMH*n lK>rnc upon the British estimates for the last few years, 
I'.'ids indeed naturally from time to time to the reconsideration 
at home of the question whether Bechuanaland should be handed 
over to CajK* Colony. 

There is. However, another alternative, which is to liand Th« 
over Bechuanaland to the British South Africa Company. The chartered 
frionds of that company would be willing to make the northern company. 
I ail way from the Diamond Fiehls on the chance of being able to 
ohtain the gold-fields traflic and to open up new gold-fields. A 
little bit of this northern extension railway would lie within 
< ape territorv, and one of the devices of President Kruger to 
stop the line being made has lx»en to put up his friends in the 
i'apc Parliament to ask that a Bill should be brought in to forbid 
private jx»rsons making railway lines even through their own 
lands ; but this seenjs to have been the last straw as regards 
loniirn Dutch control of Cajx; interests, and to have divided the 
MipiM)rters of Mr. Hofmeyr. Sir Gordon Sprigg has now pledged 
linusclf to allow the northern railway to oe ma ' 
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IVM^Iiuaiinlnnil by a company, in the Imndx of liotnc one po] 
8\t tlu! Caixj antl frien<lly with the Dutch— in other wt»n 
Mr. lUioclcs — might iorm the Ymtit solution of our dillicu 
NYo aro f>iKMu1intc at the present moment some thirty to 
thouKancl |)ounds a year more than we receive in \\\ 
IVchuaualnnd pro|KT, and nearly forty thousand a yoj 
Khaiua*8 country or in the |)art of the protectorate wlitc) 
beyond itb \Vhen w'e went to lUn'huanaland Mr. rj)it 
declared that the soil was too IxirriMi to invite colonisation 
the natives too |)oor to yield the smallest revenue ; that a 
garrison would have to Ije main tit inc<l, and that the Kn 
tax|)ayer would tire in a few years of so coKtly an ac(|uisi 
The Hritish tax)Kiyer is no doubt tirtxlof )><'iying a hirgc 
for Bechuanaland, fix)m which it socms unlikely thiit he si 
reap an^' direct IxMielit; but some revenue is already yiehh 
the natives, a largo garrison is not found to be iiccdtH), aiK 
Cape (Jovernment api)car to Ix) willing to take over the soul 
I)oi'tion of ]Whuanaland, while the comixiiiy lias obtaiiuM 
north. The J^ritish taxpayer thus ap])cai*s likely to Ix: al 
he wishes it, to hand over his ac(]uisitioii to others, even tli 
it Ije true that the southern i)ort ion of the territory, or Jh 
Bechuanalaiid, is Ixidly oil' tor water and hardly lit for 
cultural settlement The Crown colony of liechuanaland 
not >x*en in all res|x»cts so successful as the Crown coloi 
Kasutoland. The SJile of liquor to the blacks h.os not been 
put down, but the ditliculty of putting it down is great, as 
IS virtually no white resident ]>opulation, and the native } 
and the other natives will not help us to cut oil* the supj 
drink. I have seen it said that the revenue of Ih'itish Beclii 
land is incresising through the rise in the sale of stamp 
counted for by their |K)pularity in the collections of the l>i 
8choollx>y. liritish Bechuanaland is not large, and it is a cu 
fact that most of our best books of refei-encc state its ar 
from three to four times its real amount— an error wlii* 
probably caused by confusion between the colony on the 
iiand and the protectorate and sphere of intluence on the o 
The present Government at home were supi)ose<l at 
moment to contemplate the handing over of I^ritish Ik^clii 
land to the Ca])e, a course which was recommended b) 
Hetx*ules Robinson, whose authority in such m«itters is 
great One of the Cape ^linisters sUitcd in a speech 
Government had actually promised to niake over the Ci 
colony to the self-governing community. If this was 
they Ijaeked out of their promise. On the other hand, 
Aborigines' Protection Society, the Rev. John Mackenzie 
a large party at home, are strongly convincwl of the w]isdu 
retaining liritish RechuanaL'ind under imiH'rial julministrn 
The natives of British Ik^chuanaland are few in numlxT, 
the territory becomes richer as wo journey northward, ant 
British sphere of influence contains a denser iwpulation 
{Southern Bochuaualand, and much excellent territory. 
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natives of Uritisli Bochuannlt'iiid nrc unc1oubt<xlly in favour of > i 

lii'itisli nfhninist ration, and opjiosod to govcnnnent by tlie } 

C aiv ; but tliey are, as I say, not numerous, and they ara co&t- ) 

ins; tlie mother-country at the present time a pound a head J 

of actual expenditure each year. Tho Aborigines'^ Protection , 

SiH-iety, however, go lx*yond the utatvjt quo in their demands, 

and ai^k that the ruler of British I^chuanaland should be a 

.separate ixM'son from the CSovernor of tho Cape— a contention * 

in w hich 1 cannot follow mv brother memlx^rs of the Committee i 

c»f tii.-it Society, Iwcause the geographical position of British 

iU'chuanaland (a country without easy access to the sea except ' \ 

tlimu^h tlie whole breadth of the territory of the Cape, or • \ 

tlirough the Ti-ansvaal and the Portuguese territory) makes it \ 

to niyniind certain that in the long-run it also must become • ^ 

('aixT territory, even though it 1)C desirable for a time to retain • | j 

it in our own hands. No doubt there are inconveniences in the ' | 

Cuvernor of the (.*a])e iK'ing.also Ili^h Commissioner. He has I j 

to act ))artly as the direct delegate ot tho imix^rial Government^ j I 

and ))artly as the constitutional ivpi-esentative of colonial ' « 

Miiii.siers j and as the interests represented are often opposed — 

native interests conilicting with white interests, and questions 

of cost arising in which most delicate decisions have to be 

taken— these nieonveniences are great ; but on the other hand, 

looking to the fact that Britisii JWhuanaland is lost in the 

<'«'ntre of Africa, and all but unreachable except through tho 

Cape, it would seem imj^ossible to govern it in a sense hostile 

to colonial wishes. 

The taking possession of Bechuanaland for the home Govem- 
iiuMit and the Warren exix>dition to re-establish order there, 
wtTc nets of Mr. Gladstones CJovernment upon which great 

iiitluenee was exercised by Mr. Mackenzie through Mr. Chamljer- j | ) 

l.'iin, to wiiuni the duty of speaking uix)n »South Afncan questions 
in the House of Commons was generally committed, on account 
i»f his interest in them, by Air. Gladstone. But even Mr. 

t1i:nnl>erlain has, as I have pointed out in the last chapter, • • \ 

lit'^itated to commit himself to the view tluit British Bechuana- 
IjiikI should Ix! under a (litlerent (tovernor from the Caj>e; and 
!je doubtless sees that Bechuanaland, which must be rc^iched 
through CajHi Colony, will in course of time become attached 
to it. («ri(iualand \\est was once a Crown colony in a similar 
p«»ition to that of IWchuanal.md, but it was found necessary to 
aiuH'x it to the C.\'ijw, and the same thing will proUibly occur in 
the long-run in the far north. It is a noticeaulc fact that the 
KntcHsh organ at Pretoria supports the annexation of Bechuana- 
I'ohI to Cajw Colony. The Trannvaa! Advertiner^ when the 
IVinie Minister of the Caix^, in addressing his constituents at 
K.i>t London, said that tlnj home (lovernmcnt would allow the 
•oinexatitm of Bechuanaland to C\aiX3 Colony, pointed out that 
It was inii)ossible that the imperial Government could perman- 
»Jitlv retain tho management of Bechuanaland, and that while 
tlu« Warren ex^^edition was necessary to clear tlie country from 
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l^r fi\i\>ustci*crH, the not tliem extension of tho ( 
system must ultimately be undertaken under tlic 
t\ie Cape Oovernnient ; minomls were Ijeing <l 
Bechuanalaiiil, and it was impossible to 8uniK>M* t}i 
CSovemment could govern the country as the whit< 
increased. There is a party at home which poii 
Dritish IWIiuanaland has cost the home Oovemi 
large sum of money, chiclly tlirough the Warren ex] 
Kuggests that the British tax |)ayer ought to have tht 
lanu in Uritisli IV'chuanaland ib not, liowever, easil; 
immigrants^ and, unless through the assistance i 
(Tovernment, it is not pos.sil)Ie to discover how 
from England an> to be placeil thciv witliout grc; 
could of coui-se stipulate, in handing over tcnitory 
for conditions favoui*able to immigration. It is to 
tho interest lx>th of the colonies and of oursel 
IWhuanaland and in Western Austi-alia, when 
Kmpire still has very large tracts of good unuM^i 
own hands, s:d(>s of land u])on a large scale to the hij 
or letting of land u|K)n a large scale, without < 
reservt^ to the State for re-entry at any mon 
)urnose of agricultural settlement, will Ix) pre\ 
anus should only Ix; parteil with, so as to pass out c 
of the State, upon a homestead system to actual 
this principle is secured, even 8up|)osing that tl 
handed over by us to colonial Governments, they wi 
to the i)eople of the ohl country, because they will n 
aIienat(Hl, and tliere will, for a great numljcr of } 
good land oiK>n for those of our emigi*ants who dcd 
under the old flag. 

Thei-e is still a danger that in the event of < 

defeats elsewhere, as for example in Afghanistan, 

the South African Jle|)ublic may again enter u\H3 

IJotTs again ]nj^^\ and cut olF the Cape from all extension nor 

talcing pos. ^jj^j ^^j,^,^ hand, the interest of the Cape, and tin 

sesMon. Dutch population, in the freedom of the northern 

Diamond Fields to the gold-lields is clear, and it i 

tliat their influence will bo suflicient to prevent 

annexation of the country by the South African Iti 

we are in trouble. Those who desire that we slio 

hold Bechuanaland must rememlx'r how diflieult it 

reach its northern parts, and how impossible it wc 

to reach them if tlie Cajxj as well as the Transv 

were hostile to the enterprise. Tho Warren ex 

risky enough and costly enough for the memory c 

impossible an expedition to the Lim))opo against 

the Cape in order to tight Boer squatters. 

Tli6 As we go northward to the protectorate we come 

Ik'chunna. where filibustering pjirtiesfrom the Transvaal at o 

laud pro- attacks upon portions of Khama's country, but 

tcctonitu iMjundary of the protectorate cuts through tho midd 
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(Muintry, and a prroat iK>rtion of it lies in the spliera of innuence. and Uie 
The protectorate has ))een stated by the Colonial Office r^pre- sphere of 
st'iitative in the House of Commons to contain 120,000 sauare influence. 
liiilos and he said tliat the sphere of influence containeti the 
same ninount ; but if in the sphere of inlluence is included all 
the territory so coloured in the map ]mblislic<l in the Blue-book 
of August 'l8S8, then that territory vastly excoe<ls the figures 
♦:iven, containing as it does the whole of tne Matabele country 
and Mashonaland, and foiniing a block more than 3(K) miles 
frnin north to soutli, and some 750 miles from east to west. 
The Bhie-lKX>k of 1888, as I have already statcfl, did not contain 
iiK> teloirram informing the South African Republic that the 
L(.lx'nj?ula country is within the spherc of exclusively British 
inteiest, that is to say, that the sphere of influence extends up 
to the Zamlicsi and occupies the whole of the country Ixitween 
t lie German protectorate and the Portuguese colony; but the 
i'NMMitial thing is that the statement was made, and is one from 
which it is imj)ossiblo to recede. Tlie most authoritiitive de- 
claration that has l)oen made public on behalf of the Govern- 
intMit, with regard to the boundaries of the sphere of British 
inthieuco south of the Z<iml)esi, was made in the House of 
Connnons on the 9th November 1888. The statement was to 
the elleet that the eastern lx)undary was fixtnl in August 1887, 
and that a pajKjr had l)con laid before Parliament, and was 
shortly al)out to l)e distributed, defining the territory as con- 
sist in i; of the country north of the South African Kcpublic and 
the iWhuanaland protectorate, south of the Zambesi, east of 
thi; twentieth degree of east longitude, and west of the Portu- 
ttueso province of Sofala. This paper never was distributed, 
and it would indeed not much have hel])ed us, because no one 
knows what is the western l)oundary of tne Portuguese province 
of Sufala. Sir Hercules Bobinson, in sending t^ Lord Knuts- 
fuid, on tlie 11th June 1888, the uhip of which I have spoken, 
Mill tliat Matabeleland and Mashonaland might since the recent 
tnaty with LolxMigula be considered within t)ie sphere of British 
inlluence; but this, it will be seen, is a somewhat indefinite 
statement, and it is a pity, as I have said, that Government 

ha\e never made a formal declaration as to these boundaries i 

which arc lx»ing disputed by the Portuguese. The matter will ' 

^"on, it is to Ixj ho|X)d, be settlwl by the practical occupation of 
the Masliona country by the agents of the British South Africa 
Company. 

The country grows procjrcssively more valuable as we journey Future of 
northward towards and m the tropics. It is rich in gold, and the South 
its trivat height above the sea (for the tableland is one of the African 
most elevated in the world) renders it healthy and well suited countries, , 
for colonisation. The height above the sea also causes grand 
tails upon the rivers, and motive -power will bo available in 
<'»nse(jnenco. I shall have to d**al with other spheres of influ- 
enr« when 1 come to discuss, in my chapter on Crown ColoQie& 
t^nr position to the north of Zanziliar and on the west coast of 
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Africa u]x>n the Nijc^r ; hut t lie moaning of our sphere f>f influ 
ence on the /aniK'si was defined by the Seeretary of State fo 
the ColonicH when he said that wc sliould not hllow the I'ortu 
gue^ the (•ennans, or the South African liepublic to ann<v 
t4«rritoi-y within it. We have in this northern territory u 
South Africa a double interest : that which arisivn from t)i 
value, and es]MH*ially the mineral wealth, of the territory it-^'ll 
and that which c«>ines from our natural desire to ke<*p o|kmi tli 
route northwanl into Central Africa. It nnist not \n* sup|k)mh 
that a very lar^o white ]K)pulation couUl l>e i)our(Ml into tli 
spliere of inlhienco without danprer. The (lit)iculty is im 
climate. Althoui;h within the tronics, the country is from tli 
climatic point of view, suitetl to white Kctth*ment ; but th«>ri' i 
a vast M'ttU^l and warlike ]N>pulation, an<l tlie iK>licy for tit 

I future of the territory must contemplate the retention i\ 

Khama's people uyton their lands. The acting administrate 
hin)self luis statinl thiit the natives in hirp! iKirts of the pn! 
tectorate have already scircely land enough for their own uvi-tl 
and they are excellent workmen and gooil siKH;iniens of a dark 
coloured peopla 
Future of Lolien.s^ula had sent impis across the Zamlx^si to the nortli 
spliere of ward b<»foro the granting of the charter to the Hritisli Sout! 
iufluence. Africa Comjianv, and they had brought him word that norti 
of the great valley tlie hills rose again into tablelands, and tlia 
there w:i4j good country for his cattle if only they couhl cro- 
the tsetse Ix^lt alive. Lobengula is evidently moiHtating ; 
fartlier move to the north, away from gold-mines and the wliit 
adventurers, and no doubt the chartered comiviny will Ix* gin 
to see him go, and the lOiX) rilles are intende<l to facilitate lii 
going. As, lioweyer, he fears that his cattle will all die in cro>s 
mg the Zambesi valley, it is possible that he may refus<* t( 
move, and in that c:ise it is dithcult to be hopeful of a ]K^'UTtll 
future for the company. Lord (ii*cy in a scries of lettei*s to tli( 
I'itnes in 1889 suggested that the native states in this part <• 
^ the world shcmld Ixj formed by groups into vassal or protect (•< 

countries ; but this would mean that, without any direct ad 
. ' vantage to oui'selves, we should guarantee the chiefs agaiii> 

attack by one another or from the Ikxirs, and against whit« 

filibustermg in the event of the discovery of those rich g<»l<I 

i fields which undoubtedly exist among them. This would Ix* t< 

\ take upon ourselves a very onerous resjwnsibility, and there i 

I I A no probability of Parliament for many years together consent 

\ ' .'i ing to bear the cost which would bo involved. No doubt w 

ought to be disinclined to put forward our own conimcroi;i 
interests as the only ground to justify to Parliament the extor 
sion of territory or of resiwnsibilities : but we are neverthclt-^ 
lx)und to look to what is |K)ssible, and it would not l)e ik>s^»"'I 
to induce Parliament to accept the responsibilities contenipl'^l' 
by Ijo\\\ Gi-ey without some prosjxjct of direct return. ^" ^' 
other hand, for us to leave the northern portions of ^^^^^ 
Africa, and to c(»nlino ourselves to the defence of the extreu 
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south for our naval purposes, would Im to bring about conflicts 
ix'twecn the natives and tlio .scttlei*s, tlie^ res|)onsibility for 
whicli r.irlianient would be inclined^ to visit upon those who 
h.'ul ;id vised the aljandonniont of tlie inland country.^ i 

Mr. Mackenzie thinks that the Crown can continue for an View of I 

nhiiost indotinite ])criod to hold Ikichuanaland. It may be ad- Mr. Mae- i 

nutted that it constitutes a mnfcniHcent territory, full of gold, kcnxtoasto 
and witli a fine climate, except in the river bottoms, and that B«^*kn*a*- 
tiio natives would on the whole pi-efer a continuance and an '*'"" j 

extension of our rule. On the other hand. Parliament will find ; 

itself forced to deal with an increasing white ]X)pulation, and 

to maintain a large miliUiry i^olice to prevent raiding and out- i 

ruiie upon the natives ; while if sjile of drink to the natives is • 

to Ix^ etlectually put down an exclusively white police must be ' 

employed at verjr large cost. ^Torcover, Mr. Mackenzie would, 

as 1 have said, wish to sei)arato the Government of Ikn^huana-  j 

land from the Oovcrnment of the Caix", and this would require . ' 

a large increase in salaries. Now tliis tcrritorv, to be thus, 
aecordins? to his wishes, administered under the liritish Parlia- 
niont and at British cost, is, as I have said, very distant ftx)in 
tlio sea, from which it is entirely shut out u]K)n one side by 
Clernian territory and upon the other side by Republican terri- 
tory and rortugueso territory, and is open to the caist for t 
British trade only through the Cape. It may be frankly con- 
ceded to Mr. Mackenzie that the Cape will put on no great 

pressuit? to acquire Bcchuanaland for some time to come, but^ ' | . 

on the other liand, it will Ijc difficult indeed to induce the 
iinporial Parliament long to continue to sjx^nd money upon a 
country whicli it cannot a irectly reach. Mr. Mackenzie himself 
admits that **in after years *' other ix>litical arrangementa may I 

Ik* come to more desirable than those which he wishes to con- I ; 

tinuo for the present, and that when the European and native ;{ I 

])opulation of Bechuanaland have become a scttlcci community ' ! 

they njay wish to be united to Cape Colony, and that in that ^• 

event it is improbable that any Ikitish statesman would raise i . 

objection. I am at one with Mr. Mackenzie in thinking that \ i 

under all the circumstances of the case it is a moral duty upon ^ 
our i^art to protect the native population of Ilechuanaland : 
but to induce Parliament to adequately protect in all parts oi * 
the world native interests for whicli we are morally responsible 
lias hitherto been found impossible, and there is no reason to i 

think that it will be more easy as time goes on. ' 

The real question at issue m South Africa, it will be. seen, is Impossible 
that of liow far the English democracy will remember its to girs np 
responsibilities towards natives when that i^olicy is costly and the interior, 
when no very direct and obvious return can be looked for. In of South • 
the case of Hechuanaland a promise of return is indeed held out ^Wca. • 
Mr. Mackenzie's policy would protect the natives, but it would 
also open out the country for British settlement, and in my 
*>j>inion the two branches of his policy are somewhat incon- 
sistent with one another. The middle course, of establishing, 
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under British auspices, a chartered company, closely tied upas 
regartU its dealings with the natives, mis been adopted, nut 
it is (litUcult to sui}i)ose that those who would set verv hi|;h 
their belief in the claim of tiie natives to the lands whicn th«'y 
more or less completely occupy will prove to be a majority 
among the South- African white pf>pulation, and it is also cjitli- 
cult to see how the home (lovcriunetit can, in the long-run, 
imt>osc its policy u])on a hostile majority in South Africa. 1 
am not one of tho^ who wish to set up local opinion as a 
standard in questions of right and wrong. Hut, white all states- 
men should consider right and wrf>ng, questions of |)ossibility 
mu!»t also bo Ix^fore them. That which is clear, I think, is that 
from no jwint of view cjin we .safely take the courM\ which 
some recommend to us, of dei.*iding that we have no interest in 
South Africa Ix'yond the maintenance of a naval station at the 
Cape, In the conllicts which would arise in the event of our 
abandonment of all influence in the interior, the various parties 
to the contlicts would call in first the blacks and tlien tlie 
Germans. 
DitriouUies We must conclude our survey of the situation in South Africa 
of the as we began, by admitting that the problem is the hardest which 

South arises in connection with any of our colonies, for the greatest 

African dilliculties in the government of dep<?ndeneii»s are blended in 
I>roblem. South Africa, and make the task of ruling it all but impossibli*. 
Tlic constitutional dilliculties of Canada are met with in South 
Africa side by side with the problems which arise in the ad- 
ministration of vast tracts in which there is no white popula- 
tion, but in wliich the black subject ]x)pulation is less s(;ttled 
than it is in India ; and between the Dutch country under respon- 
sible governujent at the CajM? and the wild Matalx'leland we have 
every shade of ditlerence produced by a gradual meeting of the 
races, and of widely divergent ix>litic«al and social system.s a^ 
the white men ailviuice northward. I Ixjlieve that the greatest 
of our dangers in South Africa is to be found in the aesire of 
British Governments to shirk responsibility, and their con- 
^ seauent inability to proclaim a detinito policy, and in the 

diniculty of inducing rarliament to sanction a continuous ex- 
l)enditure without direct return. I do not iH'lieve that there 
exists the danger, to which Sir Charles Warren has often 
pointed, of a union of the Dutch republics and Cape Colony in 
, an anti-English spirit. But of all the suggestions which have 

^ Ix^n hinted at for keeping out of South African difficulties Sir 

Charles Warren is responsible for the most ridiculous, in pro- 
I ix>sing not only that the High Commissioner should l>e a 

Idiilerent person from the Governor of the Caj>e of Good Hope, 
, but that lie should live within the boundaries of Cape Colony 

itselt 

The authors of such suggestions will not trust to the loyal*? 
of the South iVfrican Dutch, although they are not supi>orteo 
by those among the CsiyH* authorities who best know the Dutciu 
nor by the best of our residents in the TiT.nsvaal under Dutcii 
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rule, aiul Although it certainly seems clear that the Dutch have : 

no inteivst in trying to stand apart as a M-eak nation, or in | 

calling in, as long as they can avoid it, a German rule which { 

wdiild 1k^ h^-^s syni])athetic to their i)cculiar views tlian is that j 

of England. ... i 

On tlie whole question of South Africa it will have }x»en seen Con- 
tliat 1 do not completely agree with either side ; that, while 1 cln»lonj<. 
support the policy of Sir Hercules Itobinnon as to the ultimate ' j 

fiiiure of Bi^cliuanaland (a country without a wa -coast) being I 

iifcrssarily to 1m» found under the Government of the Cape,! 
do not ajrire with him in thinking it necessary to cede Swazi- 
land to the lk)ers. The ground of union Ix'tweeii the two views \ 
:{-> to Hcchuanaland must ultimately 1)0 found in the wishes of j 
I ho white inhabitants. It would be wise to consult the feeling 
of the natives were it jwssible to fairly ascertain it, as formed 
nivm full knowle<lge of 'the facts, but the ditUculty of doing 
this in such a country as Dechuanaland is insui)erable. The 
two great chiefs — Khama and LoV)engula — n*present tribes 
which have carried on ix?r|xjtual wars with one another, while 
the more northern of them has constantly raided upon the 
fccbliT peoples still farther to the north. If we bring peace 
and settled government, and take stejis to see that the natives 
are loft in possession of their lands and are not oppressed, we 
-hall have done our duty towards them better than by attempt- 
iijtr to gather from their doubtful and changing fancies of tlie 
moment a jXM-manent policy for ourselves. If we permit the 
South Afri<*an Republic to swallow Swaziland it will, I think, 
}m> chiefly upon the ground that it is so situated that it is 
ahiiost impossible for us to defend it ; and we might make con- 
flitions, l>efore allowing the Transvaal to come tlirough Swazi- 
land tr» the coast, as to the admission of the non-Dutch element 
in the Transvaal to their fair share in the Government of the 
r^'l^ublic, as well as bind President Kruger to his offer of a 

|»ronji.s»» never to interfere in Matalx^leland. If the House of « 

Cominons chooses for a time to continue to pay for Bechuana- 
land it will Ije wise from every noint of view that that territory 
sixiuld be retained in imperial hands, although it is in mv 
'•pinion, for the reasons wliich I have given, a mistake to ask 
that the actual exercise of the Government should be through 
a ixTson distinct from the constitutional Governor of the Cape. 

it may also 1>e admitted to be possible that, if the House of | 

^'oininons will consent to pay the cost of the Protectorate I 

I'olice for a few years longer, Bechuanaland may come to yield 
a^ revenue which will defray the necessary charges of the 
<5ovornnient. It must, however, Ije clearly understood by the 
House of Commons that it will 1x5 impossible long to maintain 
the policy of forbidding concessions and of exclumng the white 
man from the country. There is no power on earth capable of 
KfH'ping diggers out of a largo territory where there is gold, 
and to attempt to do so is to engage uixm an impossible task. 
l'«*t us prepare as thoroughly as we choose for the advent of 
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the wliitos ; but let UK not shut our eyes to fiicts and imagine 
that t)*e (Uggers can be kept out by the police. 

I must roiieat, at the conclusion of my examination of the 
«l«ie«tionfl. situation in South Africa, the statement that we cannot sever 

ourselves, even if wo wished to do so, from South African 
ntlairs; that we must hold Table llay and Simon's IVay an 
military and naval stations; that we cannot do so if the 
8outh<Tn portion of the continent is in the hands of a liostile 
power ; and tliat, even putting aside the field for UritiKh ex- 
]Niiision which llcchuanaland atl'ords, we must so direct our 
' policy as to preserve sovereignty in one or another fonii over 
(*»!¥) C*ol<>ny. Tlie im])crial interest in saving for military 
|)uri)oscs our hold ui>on the Catx^ is so much clearer than any 
mterest which we possess in tiie more nortluun and central 
|)ortions of South Africa that our llechuanaland policy inust 
itself l)c sulx)rtlinate to this end ; but in my opinion it is not 
only |X)ssible but easy, with prudcnct\ to reconcile the two 
policies which arc otleixMl to us, and by giving to the Dutch 
that due share of influence which we have neither the moral 
right nor the power to refuse, to bring the two peonies to co- 
oix'rate for the development of South Africa under tlie British 
flag. 
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INDIAN DEFENCE < , 

« 

TiiK most iin|X)rt<int question connccte<1 with India at the in<lU. 

nn'scnt time is that of defence. From the more limited or rre-emin- 

IJritish Indian jwint of view it is of little use for us to concern ence in iiit- 

(lursi'lvcs with improvements in government if we cannot retain portanoe 

tli(» country in our hands; and from the larger or British *>^ *'•• 

Iin|K*rial point of view the loss of India would Iw a crushing J"*'^*®" **^ j 

Ijlow to our trade, if our rule were succeede<l by that of a ^^''^'*<^ J 

protectionist country or by a iK?rio<l of anarchy. It would 

constitute, moreover, so grave an encouragement to our enemies i 

in all parts of the world that we might exjxict a rapid growth * 

of separatist feeling in Canada, ^k>uth Africa, and AustralaKia, 

and a general break-up of the British power. The bolder  ^ 

among the ))essimists of the Dominion; the extreme Dutch, 

who may desire the creation of the Unite<l iStates of South 

Africa under republican forms; and the wilder i^>ortion of the 

"native" Australian party, would need no other signal — would 

iind no longer any dillerence of o])inion among their friends as 

to the nature of the action that they should take, nor would 

tlioy Ixj confronted with the same bodv of oiiix>sition to their 

views as exists in the thi-ee groups of colonies at the present 

time. 

Tlioro aro some dreamers who appear to think that we should Loss of I ' 

leave India to itself, and the loss of trade, by the ix)ssible India. 
ruloption of a protectionist ix)licy in India, they would, I 
Ijflieve, be content to face, liesides tnide there is the interest 
upon capital, and India remits so much money for various 
purposes to England that in this sense, too, a peaceful and 
friondly India sc*cms almost necessary to our existence; and 

it is ditlicult for any one who knows the divisions of the penin- | 

sula to sui)]X)se that an India left to itself would see its races 
and its religions dwell together in amitv and concord.^ If to 
•^P^Hulation speculation is to be opjwsed, I should be inclined to 
fancy that some ellcct might Ije i)roduced upon the minds of 
tliose of whom I si)eak by .asking them to consider not only the 
t'vils (»f a lower kind which the loss of India would occasion, 
but also those of. a higher nature. I would bid them reflect 
yi\Hm the hopeless insularity that would overtake the British 
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I>«.-ffnce 

question 
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pcoitlc if deprivGd of tlie roiimnticiiiton*st th.it the |)ossrH.sion 
of India londs to our national life. Is it (HHK'eivjilile, Iiowc*\(t, 
that hiiHn should lie able to Lovern and to defiMid licna'lt'.' 
Hie exactions and the quarivts of the native pi*ini*(*s al<»no 
'^•ould w»t the country- in a hlaze. and every city of titc north 
would be a si*cne of civil (]i>oord ix*tween the adherents of the 
chief rival creed:i. Even if India did not fall at once to the lot 
of Uu&Ma, the rc<*ent action of (lenuany in Africa warns uh that 
Cicnnany, and M?ulagascar and Tonquin warn us that Franr4\ 
would strive to conquer or to divi<]c that vast pcninsuhi which 
we should leave wholly unable to defend itself by force of aims. 
A dcs]K>tisni less bt^ueticent than our own would proliably 
succeed a period of anarchy in which the good rt*^ult8 of many 
years of steady progress would Ije lost to the subject popula- 
lion. There can, I think, l)e no two oninions among reasonable 
men as to the necessities of every kind that force us to link our 
fate to our continued domination throughout India. It is then 
useless to go into in()uiries alK)ut our Indian Empire unless wc 
iirst make sure our ground with regai^ to Indian defence. 

There is another reason for se])arate treatment of the question 
of Indian Defence, and for its full discussion, lx*fore wc reaili 
that question of Imperial Defence in which it seems to l)e 



ConKensQs 
of opinion 
on import. 



involved. The Indian problem is distinct from the general 
problem. Not only is it the most ditlicult branch of the defence 
Question, and one which thoroughly deserves to be studie<l on 
the six>t, but one wholly dille rent in its nature ftx>m the British 
InqKM'ial Defence iiuestion as it exists elsewhere. It is only in 
Canada and in Inuia that we have land ftx>n tiers of military 
inqwrtance. I have already dealt in Part L, Chap. II., with 
the question of Can<idian Defence; but while in Canada there 
is little prosiK'ct that we shall be att<icke<l by our peaceful 
neighbours, in the case of India we are face to face with a 
diH'erent set of circumstances. It is in fact onl^ on this one of 
all the frontiers of the Empire that the British dominion is 
virtually conterminous with the continental ix>ssession8 of a 
grcjit military power. The British Empire has of late, in New 
Uuinea and elsewheixj in the Pacific, become conterminous with 
Germany, in Further India virtually conterminous with France, 
and in Africa conterminous with both Germany and France; 
but if we command the seas we could cut ofl'CJermany from Africa 
and from Polynesia, and Franco from Africa and from Indo- 
Chin.'w Ilussia alone is virtually our continentiil neighbour, in 
the same sense in which the United States is our neighbour on 
the Canadian frontier. The United SUites is not a military 
power, and, thoug^h able to crush us in Canada, will never 
advance except in\»ted by the C'anadians, or driven into war, 
while Itussia is an autocracy with untold millions of men who 
are ready to march at one man's will. 

Those in England who desire to close their eyes to tb© i'"' 
portince of the question of Indian Defeiure are m the li^bit oi 
describing as alarmists all who force them to discuss the ina^^^*^' 
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It is, tliercfoi-e, riglit to kIiow at the outset that those who atic«of the 

iK'long to the i)eace Rection of the Liljcml imrty, but who iDdian i 

Iia]>l>cii to know India well, are as thoroughly awake to tlie Defenc* j 

(i:uiK^»r as are military Conservatives theiuselvcs : in fact, that q«««tioq. I 

(liere is unanimity of oninion among the well-informed, what- I 

v\'vv ninv \ns their prcuis|x>sitions. For example, Sir George | 

Ounj)lH»ll lias argucu, in a work circulated by the Colxlen Club 

its«'U, that we ought not to feel easy aljout our military ix)sition 

in India ; that our Indian army is, considering what it has to i 

do, ** the smallest army in the world"-— an army of 200,000 men, 

not all fit for the most dangerous service^ defending, against ' 

internal troubles and against a great military nei^lilxmr, a 

peninsula containing 250,000,000 of inhabitants. »Sir George 

C.'ni)])l>ell ])oints out that we have to deal with tremendous 

risks both east and west of India, and to observe Uie approach 

of two great Euroi)ean i)owcrs towatxis our borders. lie shows 

liow our ditliculties have been increased by a popular resistance | 

to our rule in Burm.ih, such as we never exjierienced in any / 

\M\vt of Indiai, and such as will call for the nrosence of a large ' | j 

garrison for many years; and he says: "vVo can no longer jl 

consider India to be a country divided from the whole world. ' ' 

and our military arrangements must Ix) modified accordingly. 

iiadioal economists ana the Colxlen Club are thus, it is seen, 

coiniH'lled by the necessities of the case to use words which 

would not be disavowed by those who are looked upon, by the 

portion of their countrymen who are uninstructcd in this 

particular matter, as alarmists of a military school. 

Tiie tirst question that arises in connection with Indian Tlie idea of 
defence i-s whether our preparations for war in or near India » Russian 
airainst a European enemy are necessary at all, or whether it sUiance. 
Would 1x3 i)ossib1e safely to come to terms with Itussia. Tliere 
is a school m England the mcmlx^rs of which would attempt to 
bring alx)ut an Anglo-Hussian alliance based on the general 
))riiu'iple that Russia should Ix^ allowed to work her will 4^' 

on Turkey, i>rovided our Indian North-West frontier were, i '■ 

through tiic alliance, HMule secure. There is this to bo said for i ' 

those who think thus, that it is our duty to look at such 
(piestions from a }K)int of view less selfish than that of British 
interest alone, and that it is well sometimes to try to place 
uursdves in the ]x>sition of Russian statesmen. Itussia, ice- 
lM)und as she is, needs outlets; but we must remember also that 
she has an outlet on the Pacitic which will become more and 
liiorc important day by day, that the outlet through Turkey 
is not ours to give, and that the outlet through India is ours to 
ri'fuse. Without dwelling u]X)n the fact tliat under certain 
circumstances the possession of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
by Russia might prove a political danger to ourselves, and 
without urging the consideration that there is a large British 
trade in Turkey which would soon be destroyed by Russian 
iMotirtionist feeling, it is dillicult to see, if we look to the 
Indian side of the question, how Russia could put it out of 
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Iter own po^cr at any moment to thrcAten w 
AVest frontier. 

What we should gnin by an nnclorstanding 
far from clear. No promise, especially no promi 
by an advance towards our frontier, could enii 
reduce our Indian force^i and to take less n 
Indian taxpayer. On the contrary', while 1 
agreeing with all that has been written ujx>ii 
the late Sir Charles Mac<1regor, still, in discuj 
ix>rt ditliculties of a Russian advance on India, 
on a matter which he thoroughly understood, f< 
much time and caro to it. Tlic then Quarternii 
India put the most successful possible result of t 
cain])aign as the annexation by Kussia of the 
that very line of the Hindu Kush which it i 
by some, whose languat^e is eagerly reprinted 
press, to give to Uussia voluntarily, as the i 
campaign, but of an understanding. Sir C'lia 
was of opinion, as the whole of our authoriticf 
present moment are of opinion, that once in s< 
of Herat and Balkh, Russia could afford to wai 
her power, to complete her railways, and wouh 
only, issue forth irom her excellent Uises to ; 
on India. 

Granting the pacific disposition of the pres 
the Russian, and supix>sing, for the siike of 
we might siifelv ^ivc to him i>ersonal]y that w 
in England ask, is it not at least ])ossible that 
time there may Ije at the head of atl'airs in I] 
will hold ditlei-ent views, and who mi^it rctur 
of General Skolx»letf, to the prosecution of w] 
bring the enormous advantage of a jK'rfect bis 
virtually bestowed upon them by ourselves? 
should bo giving that which is not ours to ] 
l)e thought by the Afghans to have shown the i 
towards their interests ; we should incur th 
at the same time the contempt of our Indi 
the Russians would be to a corresponding extc 
by the existence of these feelings. 

To willingly let Russia occupy the n< 
Afghanistan in the lifetime of the present ^ 
a flagrant breach of faith, for, in spite of Mi 
recent articles made more stir in Russia thar 
judge from what he has since written in a boo: 
pledged to Abdurnihman by our promises, 
jxirhaps three times — voluntarily matle. To g 
Afghanistan even when he is gone would b 
policy which seemed wise to Mr. Gladstone's 
t ration as w*ell as to their Conservative succc 

^ ftvsaia in Centful Asia, by the Hon. Geo. N. Ci 
luanii, 1889. 
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>liouUl lose liy the Anglo - Uussian alliancci^ which seems to 

ledui-c its(»lf, wlien examined, to a ixTniission or to an cn- 

coura^'oiiKMit to Russia to stretch liorKelf on the one^ side 

toNv.Hrds tljo Dardanelles, and on the otiier side into Afprhanistan, 

is clt'ar: our Turkish trade, our jwwer to use the Euphrates 

route or tlio Suez Canal during war with Russia when once 

slio was establishctl on the niagiiilicent i^osition of the i5ca 

of Marinoni, the friendship of the Afghan ixK)ple now tardily 

oijtained, and tlic confidence of our Indian subjects in our 

strength. At one blow we sliould have broucht military 

Jiussia within possible striking distance of Innia, and put 

ourselves farther ort' from India by driving ourselves to the 

use of tlie C'aiw route even in a singlc-hande<l war. An increa.se 

of the (listatue from our Ixisc in England to the llelmund where 

w? should have to fifjht would l)c brought about at the same 

inmnent as a shortening of the distance between the Russian 

raiho-uls and India. The story of Rcatoum has sliown that 

lluvsian pronjises cannot be trusted. The reply of the friends* 

of lUissia in this case is that the promise as to Ratoum was 

an unwilling promise, extorted from Russia at lk»rlin. It was * • 

not in form unwilling, but^ even admitting the fact, wo may ' 

doubt whether the promises or declanitions of tlie present i 

Kinperor of Russia would l)e more binding uix)n a successor I 

who might very likely hold widely different views, | i 

We arc told that we might diminish our military ex i>cnditu re ^ ;,, 

in India if wc Imd a Russian alliance. That cautious and ; 

'••onomy-loving power the German Empire, at the time when • 

hor old lunperor and the Russian Emperor were bound togetlier 
by the ino.'^t solemn of alliances, in the Three Empei^ors* League, 
continued with fevei-ish haste to strengthen her fortresses of 
Thorn, Konigsberg, and Rosen, useful only against Russia, 
while Russia strengthened Warsaw and the Polish Quadrilateral, 
UH-ful only against Germany. No prudent power, with a 

fiontier exposed to land attack, can atlbrd to rely ui)on 4 

I'roniises, however apparently binding, and relax her pre- 
ivirations for meeting in arms, if necessary, jx)ssiblc invasion 
hy a njilitaiy power of the first class. It did not need Batoum 
lo prove that it would be unwise to trust the very life of our 
llinnjre to any promise. 

Without inviting Russia into Northern Afghanistan we may, 
f»f lourse, l)e called upon to consider what we shall do when she 
ji'is come there uninvited. Tho Russians have sufHcient Ijelief 
in the reality of our pledges to the in*esent Ameer not, I think, 
fo c()m«; there in liis lifetime; but supposing that they are right 
I'l thinking that the Ameer and Afghan rule are unpopular 
jn llorat and Ralkh, and that a successful insurrection may 
'M^ oiganised against him, circumstances may so change as to 
t'lnnt them forward. The Russians may be riglit, too, in 
^'nnking that if tho present strong man were removed by 
••>^^.i«<sination there might Ije civil war in Afghanistan and 
disorder upon their frontier suflicient to give them a fair 
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pretext for advancing. Sup])OKing tlmt we fail 
wiiie arningcnicnts, \% ith^ n^K'^rd to the Afglian f 
for scH!uring tranquillity in the country on a cluinf 
which we ought to make in time, and could niak< 
may very likely cross the frontier M^ith a small n 
u|H)n some npivirently excellent pretext, readj 
if our Government should threaten war, and reac 
we should only gruuible. We all of us ai'e somet 
like the Turks in think inc that what will last 
is good enough, and in tinciing reasons for putth 
until the time of our successors. We have wea 
public opinion by the verjr uncertainties of ou 
policy, tiie most amazing instance of which w 
reversal by Lord IVaconstield's Government ii 
uniform i>olicy of (>reat Britain Avith regard to 
oUer of Herat to Persia^ actually bound at t 
by a secret treaty to Kussia, a portion of which 
' revealed. It is at least ix)ssib1o that if the Cons 
in office in England wnen lUissia in small for 
Afghan frontier, i-ecently settled with her, the 
coalition between tlie ninss of the Opposition and 
who hold the view tliat the present arrangement 
of permanency in it which would prevent th< 
from resisting the liussian advance. 
Views ex- In May 1807, when I first wrote upon Inc 
Py^»f<i>n recommended tliat policy of advance upon o 
was afterwards adopted. The railway throu 
and the station at some such ])ositioli as Qu 
become were among the suggestions that I made, 
of this policy was advised from many sides a 
was successful; and writing again in January 18i 
twenty ye^irs had jmssed, I was still able to t 
view of the prosix'cts of Indian defence for some 
It was still ix>ssible to set very high the risli 
])lungini? into defiles inhabited by an independe 
and to lay stress upon the time that would be 
completion of her strategic niilways in Turkc 
other hand, while I thus stated my own opinioi 
to quote the opinion of foreign military writers 
efl'ect. These think, as I showed, that it would 
us to put 40,000 men at Quetta within three 
declaration of war, and that wo could do it or 
up all idea of oflcnsivc oi)crations against Russia 
of the glolx;, and confined ourselves to a defe 
leaving llussia to attack us when and where 
its(;lf a serious veakness. I showed that the ; 
had written upon this subject thought that Kus 
trouble for us in Indi<%, and force us to leave a la 
of our ti*ooi)s l)ehind to watch narrowly the 
native states ; and that the^ belitived that an 
of Mohammedans, in the Russian interest, descei 
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mount. litis uiion Kabul, might conciliate the Afghans and bring 

with thiMn towaixls India the tribes eager for the plunder of 

onr plains. I ventured nevertheless to discount those alarmist 

vi(>\vs and to suggest that pressing danger would first arise 

only sovoral years after Kussia had occupie<l Herat (should I 

\v(> allow her to reach th«at p|ointX had finisned her railways in I 

that Quart or, and had fortified her bsise. The Kussians, it 

>ociuc<l to n)0, had eveiy interest in postponing war, and would 

do so for twelve or fourteen years at least At the same time I j 

liiutCHl that we were one of the least popular of powers, and 

that if we wei*e attacked in India no liand would bo raised * 

in our defence. 

Writing, however, a few months later, after I had itjceived The In- 
froni India many answers to m>r earlier suggi^stions, I had sufficient 
.somowhat to tone down my optimism. Sir Frederick Roberts * nnmber 
rnuld not Ije quoted uix)n the more cheerful side, though natur- '°^ organl- 
ally jiroud of an army with which he has been long and ''^^^^J'* ^ 
holiourahly connected. Lord Wolseley had thrown the gravest ^^ troops. 
doll I its upon our having sutlicient strength to do more than 
rciiiain on a strict defensive I pointeil out that it was a dan- 
iriM'ous dolusion to suppose that tlie whole of the Indian armv 
could take the lield against the Kussians, and that Englisri 
otliccrs who knew the Kussian army thougiit that their picked 
tror.ps were admirable, while it was certain, owing to transi)ort 
ditruultics that Kussia would, if she attacked India, bring 
j)i<k('d troops into the field. I argued in favour of the crea- 
tion of a separate wliite force for India, inasmuch as our com- 
])roi)nso as to length of service was ruinous to India, and 
tnil>ii(U» her having any hoixj of keeping up a sutficient army 
to Hurt coming dangers, in return for such money as she could 
alVord to six*nd, while at the same time it s|x>ilt our home 
service army. I stated generally that the criticisms which 
had readied me showed a steady growth of pessimism among 
(»ur ^.-it ollicers, and that it was the univers.il opinion in India 
tiiat if the Afghans should join the Russians, the Russians 
Nvould have the game in their own hands. Hence the need for ' 

tirNt coiusiclering our relations with Afghanistan* 

The policy of the second administration of Mr. Gladstone in Mr. Glad- 
thc Afghan matter is of some historical and of some present stone'i 
iini>ortance. Mr. Gladstone iTcommended the removal of Lord Afghan 
lAiton, and reversed Lord Lytton's policy, but not to revert to V^^^^J* 
tiie Liwrence policy. On the contrary, while he wisely evacu- 

* As 1 \v;tH iiivitt'd by my friend Sir Pretlerick Rolwrta to accompany him 
in ]iU military frontier tour of November- December 1888, and did so, and aa 
I lirive rlf.li,ate<l to him this work, some attempt might possibly bo made to 

c'>:iiiiiit liiin to the opinions put forward in this chapter, which be has not J ' 

•"" n. It is bolter, therefore, that I KhouM distinctly say that the viewa ex- 
l'ri>H'tl are mine, not liis, and differ indeed in several points from those of the 
|'"iiiinan(iir-inCniief in India. At the same time, where my conclusions are 
Kii'wii to luc to l)c opposed to those of the highcist military authorities in 
'i"tia, I have »aid so in the text 
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ate^ Knmlahnr— following largely 

skillwl of all observers of tlio Ai 

Sundeman— Mr. (tlnclstono gave t 

Ameor of Afghanistan to which I 

tlio delimitation of the Afghan i 

deelared to be binding by the Uussi 

outcome of these pro|X)sals. The 

Kiibsidiscd and supplied with arr 

IJufferin, by direction of the C«ovc 

fonfonnod to our advice his enei: 

some hesitation the Quctta front i 

Ktrategiwil railway made, and the 

British rule. This iM>licy of Mr. Gh 

tion, f()llowe<l as it lias IxH'n since t 

third administration, and by two C< 

M'as wise and necessary. The poli 

was, then, a jwlicy of influence at tl 

with non-interference in the dora*' 

and it w.os a ix)rtion of this ]x)licy t 

our frontiers or our authority up t 

was ind<^d the ground for that o< 

under Mr. CJladstone's second adm 

just referre<i. In tlie course of tl 

have spoken the British and the 

miles nearer together, Russia advar 

and wo arc now — not in a straight 

aiKirt. On this line there is no mo 

'I nere arc two much -travel led nati\ 

Ayoub marched with wheeled art 

Maiwand. 

. . Tiie strong, friendly, and united 

'^ >«- policy will exist during the life of t 

is too niuch reason to tear that his 

confusion in Afghanistan unle$;s wc 

Vent anarchy; and the practicabil 

deiX3nds ahnost wholly upon the co 

Uix)n our relations with the AfL'ha 

Ix'red that, if an advance shoulci co 

to the Afj2:hans. lUissia, lx;sides { 

will promise to Afghanistan the 

former Afghan districts of the Pui 

Ameers life may extend, we have 

him. He knows that we wish his 

and by our evacuation of Kabul, 

hjive proved to the Afghans th.it w 

country, lie understands us to In 

the Russians do not take it. and li 

we should resist, with the wliole fo 

parts of the world, any attempt to 

the joint Commission lias set up. 

self, and without our guarantee o: 
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the Punjab to inarch to tho Pishin valloy on the road towards 

(iii-i^kl) or Kandaliar witliout going round by Sindh. - 

We liave made excellent military roads round Quetta,<ind, The Quett* '' 

lic'sidcs our tuiniel tlirough the Khojak, which will be linislied line. 
some time Ixjtween April and November 1800, an excellent 
military road over the summit of that ixiss. Tliere has been con- 
Ntruttt'<l a twofold line of braad-gsiugo railroad to the frontier 
witli a bridge across the Indus at Sukkur ; Quetta has been 
^trongly fortified as a base, and tho )K)sition is one naturally so 

nearlv im])regnable that even the fact that the new fortifications j 

would not stand against tlie " high " explosives with which 

fdivign field artillery may soon be armed hardly weakens the j i 

value of the Quetta base. The lUleli position in front of I / 

Quetta can Ixj easily strengthened by inundations, with the 
curious result that those of the enemy advancing u]x>n it who 
<lo not die of thirst in the "country of siind" will, when they 
meet water for the first time, find too mucli of it. Quetta, in 
short, with its system of roads and railways, now forms a 
macruiticent b'lsc for a field force, but for the liability of the 
Indus valley and even of the Afghan passes to occasional July 
lloods. The material suflicient for completing the railway to 
Kandaliar is at the front. The Khylxjr, on the other hand, is 
jjii'liaii'd at Lundi Kotal to resist attack by a small party, and, I ! 

if it is forced, the intention is to fall back first uy^on the Attock I ' 

]»o.>itions and then upon Rawul Tindi, while our main army • i 

operates upon the flanlv of the invader in the neighbourhood of 
tlie Helmund or of Kandahar. 

Fnrtilications in India are mainly needed by us for securing portifica ' 

an ad\ anced base such as Quett.'v is, and such as, in the event Uona. : ' 

of a break-up of Afghanistan, some point upon the Helmund I 

would lx?come; for the protection of arsenals, such as Quetta I' 

and IJawul Pindi, and for the protection of strategic i>oints such , 

as the crossing of the Indus at Attock. Generally speaking it 
must be understood that the policy which has rightly prevailed 
in India is that our defence must be by the ollensive with a 

licld army, and that the less we have to do with fortifications , 

the iK'tter. AVe have therefore fortified a perfect base, and we j 

ai«' fortifying our arsenal at 1^1wul Pindi, out are not attempt- ' 

iii^ to cover the whole frontier by a line of fortifietl positions, 
•^ui-h as that which defends France against the German Empire. 
l*>y roads and railways we are obtaining the power of rapidly 
concentrating our troops for ollensive action upon the in- 
^a(lo^^s flank. In short, the military policy contemplated is 
the defensive in the extreme North West combined with a 
vijrorous offensive from Quetta or Kandahar. Our Indian 
'Uiiiy, if the improvement in its transport which, as will be 
••^♦vn, has already been brought alx)ut within the last two , ' i 
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362 PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN part iv 

Tliere may be sotiio who are inclined to think thnt the 

Indian Government show a want of caution m proposing to 

lincu act otftMisively upon tlie sinsle line from Quctta, and who 

liclievo that the invader would come tlirough Kabul and tlie 
[ Khyber, and would !» joined by the Afghan tribesw They 

I>oint to a supi)os4Kl necessity of our resist in^ in strengtii ui>on 
the Khyber line ; but tlie iK'st defence for the Khyber would U» 
attack on the Kandaliar side or from a new btise to be ocvunicd 
between Ghazni and the Gomul, the fortitication of which 
would lx>th defend the Tochi and (loniul ]vissos, and atlbnl a 
sitartiti(;-iK)int for an advance to Ghnzni for ourselvcii. The 
]>osition of Pesliawur, and the probable hostility to us of the 
tril)os in the event of a Itussian advance, make resistance in 
the I'eshawur valley impossible. All we could do would Ix) to 
delay the enemy in the pas.s, gain time for orderly retiremoiit, 
j fall back, in the first instance, upon our position at the Indus 

t ' crossing, and, as a List stand, upon the entrencliments at liawul 

Pindt. It should bo remembered also that the supply of the 

army, and its reinforcement, if necessary, from home, are easier 

by Kariichi and Quetta than by Ikimb-iy and Pcsliawur. Tiiese 

I considerations form a complete defence for the policy which has 

won the day. 

Transport While the Indian authorities are, as I have said, pessiini>t.s 

with reeard to matters l)carinjf upon I?idian defence which are 

not within their own control, tiiey are of opinion that India is 

better prei>ared for war than is admitted hv their critics. The 

considerable length of time which would bo needed before 

conccnti'ation at or near Kandahar is chiellv causecl, they think, 

by the distances wiiich have to be travelled. The funds for 

• , tlie purchase of 6000 mules which were provided in 1889 will 

\ bring the numlx^r of mules for trans|K>rt, exclusive of those in 

Hurniah, to upwards of 13,000. The army have also a thousand 
camels ; and an immense number of mules, donkeys, and nonies 
are available for purchase or hire in the Punjab and \orth 
West, while the frontier itself can supply a vast number of slow 
\ \ camels. It is supposed that in anv tuture war wheeled trans- 

, \ port will be again resorted to, altnough there were immenso 

* ' losses in connection with wheeled transport in the last Afghan 

cam])aign. In 1880 the whole road from Kandahar to Sibi was 

. strewn with the wreck.ige of thousands of broken-down carts, 

. but it is thougiit that the new carts which are being made for 

^ transiK>rt will 1x5 really strong and serviceable, and tnc roads to 

i the extreme military n*ontier have been much improved. Indi<'i 

I is at least well prepared for war as compared witn England. 

, Steps to be While the meastU'es tliat have been taken are sutlicient for 

I taken. the present uiK)n the Quetta line, and those which are Ix'in.P 

* t taken at this moment are sutlicient upon the Khyljer line, it }^ 

necessary to take immediately certain other steps, either in 
other places or of a general nature. Above all, it is iiecessar> 
to still further increase the reserve of mules and the reserve o 
horses, with all the necessary saddlery, harness, and carts, a" 
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)rovide the whole army witli the latest weapons. Tlie delay 

lecidiiig about the new magazine rifle has \xicn serious, as 
w'M arc unable to arm the whole of the native infantry with 
Martini-Henry rifles until the British troops in India have 
received the new rifle. The que^^tion of ammunition is also 
difHcult. So long as some of our Indian forces are armed with 
tlie Snider rifle we must keep up a reserve of Snider ammuni- 
tion, and, in the hope that the British soldiers will soon have 
tlie magazine rifle, Government are unwilling to keep a large 
loei-ve of even Martini-Henry anmiunition. The ammunition 
ditliculty extends also to tlic artillery, of which some batteries 
iiave tlie new twclvc-poundcr {jrecch-iaoding guns, while others 
arc still armed with the old nine-pounder muzzle-loading guns. 
The Indian autliorities ara of opinion that the dependence of 
India upon the War Oflicc for arms and stores shoula be brought 
to an end, and India, like the Colonies, allowed to buy them in the 

o])en market. The Indian railway bridges should be made fit for ! 

the passace of troops on foot; rolling stock on the railways — I 

terribly deficient — increased to enable troops to be conveyed ) 

with rapidity by our st!*ategic lines. The bridges of boats that 
have been taken away should be replaced ; tlie Indus ferries kept 
up ; the railway should be made to Bannu ; the Tochi valley 
surveyed and oi)ened to trade, and the tribes as far as the Afghan ! > 

posts brought into relations with ourselves. It is known to  

the Indian Government, since the recent visits of Sir Bobert i 

Sandeman and of (jleneral Prendergast, that the Zhob valley 
would i)iiy for occui>ation, and that the chiefs and people desire 
our protection. During the Viceroy's visit to the frontier in 
November 1889 it was rightly decided to annex the Zhob, and 

in December Sir B. Sandeman marched through the Gomul |j 

l)ass. The Kuram line— which would have to be defended, first ) 

at Peiwar Kotal, then in the defiles, and then at Kalabagh, , 

where a bridge head is needed— would become also a valuable ' ' i 

alternative line of advance for ourselves. Bridge fortifications 
are also needed for the defence of the Sukkur position. In the 
meantime sun-evs should be carrieil on between the Zhob 
and Ghazni, with the view of the selection of the strongest 
Ijoint that can be found as a more northern base for our 
ti«'lrl army. Such a sjwt is already marked uix)n our military 
maps, but it is perhaps better that its name should not be 
divulged. 

It would be an excellent militaiy step, and, as I think, an Th« 
excellent civil step as well, to put the whole of the frontier frontier, 
policy and all dealings with the tribes under one man. At the 
prt'sont moment the Punjab Government are allowc<l to pursue 
a useless coui-se of blockade, and of the taking of hostages, 
^vlicn it is a well-known fact that the blockaded tribes are glad 
to have stnnc of their chiefs kept for them in comfort, and are 
ahyays able to obtain the goods they want from their next 
j»<'iichlx)ui's. When Sir FrcthTick Boberts commanded at Kuram 
he was also chief iK>litical officer there, and it was at one time 
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l>n>iy>so<l to fliviilo tlio fnmtier lx*tw«*i»ii Sir RoVx 

y*iMi hinisflf, Sir Frctlerick Uobcrts tnkiii,;; tlio no 

^>ir HoIktI Siiu<liMimu the south, or, hi othtT won] 

l&e has now, but with, I funcy, although I lUcl not 

liimst'If, a gt'iioral control over the whole. Tliis 

vras pi-eveut<'<l by tli«? Afglian War an<l Sir Fnxloi 

promotion. Tlie civil ollicers of the fit)ntier, wli 

witli District^ cannot ixxssibly find time, in ex 

continually increasing uuties, to carry on relati 

Ijoixler tnbcs in tliat slow manner which i« 

success. The Couimissioner of the fn^ntier migli 

district as la rue as ix>ssiblc, from (lilgit to the 

pix>vicle<l that lie had nothing to do but travel a>j< 

the chiefs, and prt»?>ide over their councils. Thej 

- him often — once a year in each part of his dist 

«Miough, so that one pntgress along it each year 

and this could be accoinplishi'd in the cold wea 

October and March. Of course he must have goo 

him, as Sir Robert Sandenian has good men now. 

Soldiers less experienct»il than Sir Fretlcrick 
sometimes inclined to resent the authority give 
otficers upm the military frontier; but the woi 
dcmc by tnc soldiers themselves. On the one banc 
to be a little nmgh in dealing with the tribes, and 
they shrink from the often necessiiry advance 
account of the un]x>pularity in the ai*my of fror 
where both otlicei's and men ai*e literally bored tt 
anny, generally speaking, are as much opjxxse<l 
our ]X)sts into the Zhoi>— as advised by Sir Fred 
and Sir Robert Sandcman— as were the navy to 
of Port Uamilton, ami for the ssime reascm. Th 
this service on the extreme frontier much as the E 
look upon service in the Soudan. 
Robert Sir Rolxirt Sandeman*s one idea is said to be 
Sai»*l«n*an. India and take service of some sort in Ireland, i 
his enemies, if he has any, will ho|)0 that he ma} 
all his friends will hope that he may fail. If the 
of India would consent to place the whole of the i 
Robert Sandeman's hands no better arrangem< 
made. If they will not do so, then, ui)on the reti 
RolK*rt Sandeman, I should be glad myself to i 
frontier given to the Viceroy and controlled direct 
The one tiling that ought not to be is that the pres 
of the Governments of the northern portion of 
should continue. It is a singular example of the 
Governments go on in old -fashioned lines that 
8c|vinitc establishments with separate Governors 
Miulras and Ik>ml>ay, of which the first is unimpo 
second important only as far as trade is concerned 
vital point of the whole Empire is partly left in 
hands of Sir Robert Sandeman but partly le: 
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While Sir Hobort Sandoiimn is a kind of king of the whole 
i-ounlry between Persia and the PunjaUy beyond Sir Robert 
Srindomnn we come first to the Deputy Commissioner of Dera 
(iiinzi, tlien to the Deputy C*ouinnssioner of Dera Ismail, then 
to tiiree other Deputy ConiiniKsiouerSi and then to Colonel 
Wnrburton, all of them Ix^ing more or less hampc^red by the 
Punjab Ciovernment The Governor -General of Russian- 
Turkestan keeps the frontier question in his own hands, and 
un1o>s the Inctian Government is content to put the whole 
(lui'.>tion into the hands of Sir HolxM-t Sandeman, who would bo 
choaj) at a peerage and the salary of Madras or IVimbay, then 
our trontier sliould be in the Viceroy's diivct control 

Tlierc siiould not bo one ix)licy for the lk)1an, another for the Need for 
Kliylx^r, and a third for the Toehi valley and uomul ])ass, but unifonD 
one jxilicy for the frontier, the passes, and the tribes. The policy. 
ohjoitof a frontier policy is to protect the peasantry of India 
:i<;ainst raids ; to pix>tect the merchants wlio uso the passes 
ni/ainst exaction ; to allow our survey imrties to do their work 
\\ ithout Ix'ing iired at, as they have l)een fired at in the 
Maii<;rotha and the Gomul ; to organise trans]x>rt for the 
possibility of our advance ; to make sucli military roads as we 
think necessary. In certain eventualities, moreover, after 
advancing through the imsscs we must be able to count on ; ; 

rinding the ]x>oplc friendly, and, when we reach the other side 
of thorn, must Ixs certain of tranquillity in our rear. All this 
has Ix^en attained in British J^iluchistan, and can be attained 
firthor north by the adoption of Sir Robert Sandeman*s tribal 
and local levj' system. So complete is the belief in the Indian 
military and foreign de])artmcnts that the side which has the 

triKs with it in a frontier w-ar will win, that it is difficult to i 

explain how it is that the Khyber system of Colonel Warburton ! 

lias not Ix'en extended to the Afridis of the Bazar valley and to ' 

the Kohat pass, or the Sandeman system to the Wazaris Ijehind 
tiic Ciomul. Not only should we gain security in time of |x^ace, 
liut the advantage of large numbers of recruits of warlike 

triljcs, who could be brought into our ranks against the time of '/ 

war. Our local levies arc exi)ected gradually lx)th to develop ' i 

tlicir military etHciency (<xs the Khyber ritlcs have already 
done: witness their excellent performance in the Black 
Mountain exi^edition) and to extend the recruiting ground for 
our regular native force. It is also possible that the improved 
k'vios mav find suitable employment for the best of the native 
olliccrs of our own army. 

Tlio local levy systeni — which is an aristocratic tri1>al system The 
under British protection, which answers perftH^tly, secures Sand«niiiii 
]M>acc and order, the arix^st of criminals, the guarding of roads^ By«teiii. 
the protection of tra<le and of telegraphs, and the partiiu 
ccssition of blood feuds — rests uijon our maintenance of the 
authority of the chiefs and the decision of all tribal questions, 
m-oording to the will of the majority of the sirdars and accord- 
ing to tril):il custom. In the districts of strong chie£s the 
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systom i» very similar to that by whicli the Dutch have long 
ruled Java, aftlioiigh the l>;i1uoh population is as iiulepondent 
as the Javanese Malays are crinj^ing. Sir llol)ert S;i'uloman 
answers to the Dutch liesident, and princes like Jam Ali of 
Lus IVyla to the Dutch Java -Sultan. We have also an 
analogous system of government in tlie Rritisli dominions in 
our new colon v of Fiji, but there we li.ive, livin(< side by side 
with the chiefs, white planters, who make a grie\*ance of the 
favour shown to the chiefs for tlie pur])ose of upliolding tlieir 
influence with the tribes. The Sandem.in s^'stem could not 
exist if tliere were a Britisli ]>opulation si^ttlcd in lUluchistan. 
Otlier steps One of the many matters that 1 would deal with as a whole 
to l>e taken, hy extending tlie Sandeman system over all the trilxjs Ixitween 
ourselves and the Afghan )X)sts, and by employing them on 
road -making, is that of the rojid from Pesiiawur to Kohat, 
which should be pro]KTlv made, and arrangements entered into 
for keeping it ojxjn. We must sjxjedily erect forts, similar to 
that wliich has just been iinislied to block the Khyljcr, in the 
cross valleys which form altermitive routes from Jelalabad to 
the Peshawur valley. It is useless to waste much money up«)n 
important forts in this neighbourhood, because they could not 
Ije neld if the tribes rose against us, and we should iiave to fall 
back at once to the Attock position on the Indus, where, it 
should be ol)served, the Attock forts have still to be completed. 
One of the further steps which will, sooner or later, need to l)e 
undertaken, is an extension of tlie railway from Quctta towards 
the west, in the direction of Xushki— a matter to which I slmll 
\ye forced to return. A diHiculty is at present caused by 
Karachi, the base for the defensive action, being in the hands 
of the Bombay Government, while the armv wliich would be 
supplied through Karachi and Quetta would he a Bengal army ; 
but this difliculty is only one of those which are caused by tlie 
Presidency system, the abolition of which is of the first 
necessity. 

I have now named the various steps that should at once \ye 
taken, with this addition, that in tlie north we should make 
friends of, and employ as soldiers, the inhabitants of Kafristnn, 
and so defend the passes of Chitral. It is u)idei*stood that tlic 
\ isit of Sir Fretlenck Roberts to Kashmir in May 1889 was 
connected with a scheme for raising a local force for the 
frontier defence, and for inmroving the Kashmir organisation 
for the defence of Oilgit. This was very necessary, as, though 
in the event of a Russian advance on India the main attack 
would doubtless come by the road which offers the fewest 
difliculties, namely, through Hc^rat, sm<allcr columns of infantry, 
with mountain guns, would attempt to pass through Gilgit as 
well as across the Pamir to Swat^ and through Leh into 
Kashmir. ^ 

Action in Now there comes the question of the steps that should be 
the etent taken if, under one pretext or another, the Russians should 
of further advance to Herat or Biilkh, or both. I have already statetl 
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(hat 1 1)e1icvc that t)ic Announcement of tho promises we have RassUn 
iiiach' to the Anioer would be sufficient to prevent advance, but ••Ivmio*. 
failing tliat announcement the advance may come. If it come 
duriiiK tlic life of the Ameer, which is unhkelv, I assume that 
war would l)e tlie result ; but if it come under the other circum- 
stances which have been d(*scrilxKl as possible, and if public or 
parliauicntury opinion at liome m'ouIu not supi)ort resistancoi 
wliat arc the stem which should be taken f The railway would 
at once lie laia to Kandahar, although 1 should strongly 
advocate the policy of stopping short of that city, and not 
attempting ourselves to unciertaKe the government oi the town 
or province. In the opinion of high military authorities a 
railroad rquipix^d witli defensive posts must then also be made 
to Nusliki and towards Farrah, and there are some who would 
have this line beuun at once. Mr. George Curzon, in a napcr 
ivad befoi-e the JJritish Association, in 1889, advocatea the 
pusiiiiit; forward of railways into Seistan mainly for purposes 
of trade, and there can ha little doubt that the future com- 
munication with Kuroi^e will iiass between India and Persia by 
this route. Tlie l^ussians have t.aught uss as American example 
SI 'cms not previously to have done so, that railways need not 
lie as costly as ours in InditO, and that lines useful lx)th for 
trading and for strategic purp>ses can be made at little cost 
cvi>n in ditlicult countries. Tlic Russians have bridged a far 
more ditlicult river than any we should have to cross, with a 
hridtro. of wood brought to the spot at greater cost than would 
l)c incurred by taking American wood to Seistan, and, accord- 
in^' to Mr. Curzon, tlie Russian bridge across tho Oxus cost 
only i*3(),000, whereas we should prolxibly have spent upon it 
from half a million to a million. In the opinion of many who 
liave given consideration to the question our position on the 
North-West frontier will never be thoroughly secure until we 
liave two lines of railway meeting in Seistan—ono connected 
with India, probably by our Quetta route, and the other with 
a iMiint on the Persian Gulf. The country between the Persian 
tJulf and Seistan must be surveyed, for with our present know- 
Miiv it is im])ossible to say whether the line should be from 
(iwadur or from some other ix)rt farther westward. The 
Xusliki lines are not the only mlditiontil strategic lines of 
railway which will have to be constructed if Russia comes to 
Herat or r>alkh, and to make railways in such difficult country 
as the Afghan frontier takes so much time that there will be 
no room for delay. The heavy rains of 1889 showed that 
neither the Holan nor the Sibi-Pishin railway can be deixjnded 
upon wlien the floods are higher than is usual, and it is scarcely 
l>o-^iblo to provide sutlicient culverts for the immense volume 
i't water which sometimes comes olF the high hills surrounding 
hotli these railways. The want of cross communication also 
jH'tween our line of defence in the front of the Khyber and our 
\Uu'tta line is too complete for safetjr. The only railway com- 
munication from Quetta or from Sibi with Pcshawur, or with 
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R:iwul rimli, or the Att«ick cniMkiiig, gin^s nmml by Lfill;! >fti>;i 
or by LiUiurvv The Zhob Ktrpain riM*.H not far fn>iii rinliin, .uhI 
is esisi]y accessible from a point lM*twet»n Pi>hiii aiul I>ini).ti. 
It flows into the Gomul fttn*am, and fomiH a njitunil lino ui 
comuiunicati«in b(*tw(vn Dem I<niail Khan and Ou<*tta, an«l 
saves 2iX) niilcd, wliile the construction along it of a ntilw;i\ 



would brini; a vast tract of disturlM'tl ci»uiitr>' undt>r (|uii*t niN*. 
*. In the course of Noveuilier and Di'crnilxT 18^*9 tlio niiiitai\ 



{ authoriti<*s have IxN^n carrying out a survey of tlio Indu^ 

' iM'twccn Kalab'i^h and Urra Ismail Khan with a view to tin- 

tdtimate construct i<m of «'i biidge, an<t with the ho|)e tliat s* 

day Attock will l)e cimnivte<l by a line uixm the Indian «ir 
I eastern side of the Indus with the routes tnn»ugh the Ctninitl 

I an<l the l^)lan, so Jis to give the nece^siiry mobility to the foivts 

I engago<l in the defence of the right and ei'nti-e of our jx»'^iii'»ii 

on the North -West fi\>n tier. Aljuve all— an<l in this would li<' 



IncresseoT 

force in the great {X'nnanent exix'uditure— the trustworthy portion «»f 

that evcat our Indian army, both white and native, must be incnaM><I : 

and it is in the necessiiry incivase of the Kuroi)ean army in 

India, aln^^uly so tivmcn<Ious a buiilen to that country, tliat 

I lies the immense danger in allowing a II ussian advance to tlif 

Hindu Kush. 

The -^ regimental reserve has lately Wen estiblishetl in India f«»r 

reserve. the nati\e army, and a reserve which, unlike our so-ealKd 

reserve in England, is to bo trainetl ; but this excellent foni\ 

should it grow as is hoped in numl)ers, will only increase i\\^ 

disproportion between the native and white troops and, uiiIins 

there IS a proixtrtional augmentation in the numl)er of wiiite 

troops serving in India, will not increase as against Kussia our 

fighting strength. At present the reserve is small, and wuiiM 

not till up the ranks to their usual uum1x:rs after the losses of a 

single battle. 

loKuffi' Our Indian army is )iossibly suHicient for our present Iiuliaii 

cieucy of needs and dangers ; that is, while the Russians keep behind tlu' 

]»resent frontier lately marked by us and them with mucii solemnity, 

I ^'iT^ -I ''*'"' recognised, as previously mentionetl, by the lius^^iai^ 

I It ?^ Emj^eror— as lately as the 8t h J uno 1 888. Our army is, ho wev or, 

*** ^* as will be shown, insullicicnt for the other eventuality. TIip 

mobilisation scheme which was prepared in India and sent 

home contemplates, I Ix'lievc, that India should take the i\M 

I with two army corj^s and a reserve division, and some 2.'»0 guns ; 

] but it asks for six Ixittalions of British infantry, so that pt'i- 

^ haps it will be desirable to neglect the reserve division. If tin* 

1 Afghans were with us we should 1x3 able to advance lx».von<l 

Kandahar with 55,000 picked troops, which would bo suHicient 
'. , , to meet such an larmy as the Russians could bring against us it 

\ \ they had to start fnim their present frontier, with the enoruiou?^ 

ditliculties of transjwrt across the desert In the event, how- 
ever, of a long war lx*yond Kandahar, or of a Russian advance 
from a new frontier on the Indian side of Ilersit, India woul<J 
need a largo force from England to i*einforce the garrisons ut 
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I 
the Fiulinn towns, to make further provision for lines of oom- 
tiiuiiieation, nncl also to replace casualties. ^ Tlic coming of these ! jj 

1 ro<>i)s would enable every good man now in India to be sent to '• ' ! 

t lie f I'Oiit, and the nien from England might be i*ccniits, except i 

for the fact that men of very youthful age die in largo numbers i . i 

from tlie climate. The stores for the firtit army corps would be i ' 

ivndy at Quetta, and those for the second at JRawul PindL It . ; 

lias b(*en suggested that the second army corps is mythical, like 

the second amiy corps in England, and when I set out to pay , 

tny last visit to Indiii, to look into the Defence question, I was |.' 

inclined to be sarcastic al>out the probiible results of an 
eiu-ounter between the Indian second armv corps and the 

second army corps at home ; but as a fact all is ready for the f 

second army cc rps except the transport, and there is, as I have 
>lio\vn, a great deal of country transport to Ix? obtained in India, 

while the llussiaiis at the present moment are also not without ! 

their transport difliculties. ^ ' 

There can Ix) no doubt that our transport in India is still and of 
defective, although immense progress has been made since Sir transport. 
FrtHl(>riek Rolx^rts has held command and Ix^cn assisted in this 
matter by hfs late Quartennaster-General and by General Clicsney. 
As matters stand our transport dilliculties would be all but over- 
whelming if the tril)es opposed us, but would present far less 
(lilllculty if they were friendly. Sir I'obert Sandeman was able The tribes. 
ill the period from 1&79 to 1881 to assure the armies that passed 
throntrii the Bolan and that occupied Kandahar thtit he would 
see that they should not starve; and, even after Maiwand, he 
had no dilliculty in procuring supplies through his own i)eople, 
although he was attacked by tliose people from beyond his 
northern frontier with whom ho had, owing to the ojmosition 

of the Punjab Government, not been allowed to deal. We have / 

now two perfectly open lines of communication, yielding a ' 

goixl (leal of local camel transi)ort, both of which I myself have 
citjssed. The more northerly, however, of these lines has been 
rairied at vast cost over the summit of a mountain GOOO feet in 

height, when the line might have been made sliorter, and have j' 

crossed the Sulieman range through an easy pass at a height of 
only 8()0 feet. At last, qwinff to a positive cieclarjition on the 
part of the Commander-in-Cnief ana of the late Quartermaster- 
tienoral that the opening of the Gomul is a military necessity, 
the posts are lx»i ng advanced; but the jealousy of the Punjab 
(Government continues to be marked. The questions of frontier 
ai lanLcement and of transport are closely connected, and our • j 

soldiers appear to Ix) right \\\ their contention that we can do { ! 

everything if the tribes are with us, and nothing if they are 
airaifist us. From the Sandeman frontier in the Zhob south- 
wards they are with us : northward they are hostile or almost 
ignorant of our existence, V)ecausc the Punjab Government has 
pretended to have a deiined frontier at the mountain foot, and 
lias not established with tliem those relations which we should 
have fostered. A thoroughly friendly support from the tribra 
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AS far as the Afghan posts is easy of nttainiiicnt, and to get m 

IojaI a support from the triU^s who lie Wtween tlie Afridis and 

tlio Lunis as we have from tlie Lunis and from the Afridi<s 

themselves is essentia! to our ix>fiition. When in Nov<»nib«»r- 

l)ecenilx»r 1888 JSir Hobert Sandenian marched to Khan 5laliomet 

Kot| Morgha, and Mina Bjizar, he made it possible to survey 

the GouHij and to give us a far shorter road from India to the 

new frontier. By every such step fresh tribes of ex -robbers will 

biNcoHie our best supportei's, camel transport will be locally ol> 

taincdy and our position u|)on the front ier ma<le daily more secure. 

Tlie native The native army in India is only partly good enough to U> 

artny. used in the field against the Kussians. In writing a few months 

ago upon the subjiH^t I was forced to frankly state the opinion 

. , of the best ini))artial military judges upon a portion of tlio 

I southern infantry. This was converteil into an attack upon tlio 

4 I whole Ik>mbay army by some critics, for the Madras nvuiy wn.s 

J , generally given up as regaitls servi<»o against a European 

' . enemy. I was far nx>m attacking the Bombay arm^ generally. 

for I pmiswl its cavalry, its mountain biittories, and its nioneeis, 
and praised indeed its infantry so far as old-fashionca Indian 
.service was concerned, merely pointing out — wljat is notorious 
to those who are not partial — that the Bombay infantry are not 
tit to cope with picked Russian infantry, who are the iK>ssible 
enemy lor whom in India wc have to prepare. It is a curious 
fact that I was criticised on both sid&s at once— by Bombay 
ofticei"s and writers for depreciating native troopSj and by 
Hnglish military authorities for rating them too liic^u m stating 
my (inn lx»lief that our Indian native cavalry are, ior service in 
India or ui>on the Indian frontier, as good as any cavalrv that 
could be put in line against them. The gallant service of some 
Bombay troops in the Karen field force was brought up again ^^t 
nie, as though I had for one moment pretended that Boinbiiy 
troops, with their mlmirable discipline, would not get the Ix'tter 
of irregular native levies. My point, and the only point worth 
discussing, is whether Bombay troops are fit-, in the usual j^ro- 
portions of native troops to British troops, to stand against tlit* 
advance of picked I Russians. Another form of criticism on my 
remarks was to be found in the Timei^ of Intfiaj which took tlio 
; line of asserting that, if Madras and Bombay infantry could 

not be €»m ployed against liussian-s **15engal proper" was on a 

* par with them, and that when " the Bengalis boast of thrir 

' • tr<M>ps they" were ** referring to their . . . frontier troops antl 

J ^ Sikhs." This is good criticism, and I fully admit that down- 

I country Bengal troops would be of as little use against Bussians 

as troops from tJie Southern Presidencies, and that the only 
\\ , native infantry wliich ought to bo placed in the field in 

\tl Afghanistan is that composed of Goorkhas, Sikhs, Pathan-S 

I Afridis, and the best of the Punjab Mohammedans. The critu-, 

I however, went on to urge that what was wanted was ** niarcji- 

jl ing power, discipline, and a thorough musketry training, »" 

j 1 • each of which most of the luitive Indian regiments are excei> 
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tionfilly good." Tlic writ<»r seonis to Icavc out of account that 
power of standing up against European attack which is not 
i'X.'u'tly the same thing as more courage, and which, once pre- 
sent among the Southern Indian races, s(K*m8 to have died out 
among them in the opinion of those of tlic best judges who are 
not as it were personally enlisted U]x>n the other side. I fear 
then that I cannot modify the view wliich I expressed with 
regard to t)ie southern infantry, and that, while proljably the 
M'ven regiments of BomU'iy cavalry and the two Bombay moun- 
tain ikitteries might be usihI on active service against a Russian 
attack, the twenty-six regiments of Bombay infantry (including 
tlH'ir excellent pioneers) could not Im? nut in the front line. So 
Um\ while the four regiments of Maciras cavalry and the five 
ii-iments of Hyderabad Contingent cavalry could be used, if 
their regimental system should be moditied as will be explained. 
tin* thirty-two regiments of Madras infantry or pioneers ana 
tlie six regiments of Hyderalxid Contingent infantry could not 
Ik' siifely put in the front lina The Hyderabad Contingent 
artillery are on mobilis«ation to become ammunition columns, as 
were some of our own artillery under the War OtVice scheme of 
ls>7, now nominallj^ alxindoned for another system, which has, 
however, no i*eal existence. 

In the Beng.il army and Punjab Frontier Force there are Number 

sixty-seven regiments of infantry or pioneei*s,of which, by care- of good 

t'ul inquiry, I made out forty-nine, besides pioneers, or fifty-two troops 

in all, to l)e good. There are twenty-four regiments of cavalry 

of the IkMigal army or Frontier Force and six mountain 

liatteries. The result of the most elalwrate inquiries into the 

cliaracter of each regiment in the whole Native Army led me 

to believe that the forty regiments of cavalry are as good as 

anything that could be brought against them ; the eight 

mountain batteries could <all be used in the field, if suflicient 

money were spent on them in advance ; and forty-nine regi- 

nients of infantry for the front line, besides the six regiments 

•)f i)ioncei*s which mi^ht l)e employeil on their own work. This 

h'aves siiventy battalions of in tan try which could not be put in 

the ti(.'ld against the Russians and are not really worth the 

money they cost. If we take the infantry as averaging 

^f^'s men to a battalion, wo shall find that there are &G,000 

infantry that are not good enough to use against a European 

• ncfny. On the other hand, there are 44,000 infantry or pioneers 

i.'o()(i enough, if in combination with an ecjual number of white 

troops, to use against a Eurojiean enemy. If we take the 

tavalry regiments as averaging 550 horses, 22,000 native cavalry 

<'.»n 1x5 used ; and the eight batteries at an average of 250 men 

would give 2000 men for use ; that is, 68,000 good, as against 

.■)<;,(HK) not lit to Uike the field against a Russian advanca There 

are also in various parts of India certain irregular troops which 

are lit for use, such, for example, as the excellent Khyber rifiea 

Now it is an accepted principle that we must put into the field 

almost as many white as native troops, and tliat we must leave 
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372 VRODLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN past it 

a large number of trustworthy garrisons in India. As we have 

about the same numlier of trustworthy troops mid white triX)i>>» 

f ' in India the proiwrtiona seem t^asy to observe, provided we 

I ' neglect the less etlicicnt troops, which, in uiy opinion, ought to 

be gradually reduced. 
Army It will have been seen from what I have written that I have 

sl»oul«l lie formed a distinct opinion that we should cease to enlist men from 
r«orxiito*l the un warlike races. We havoali-eady ceased to enlist IJ<»npiIis 

and I should wish that the same principle should lie ext4Mi(l('(|, 
^ ^ and that we should no lont^er enlist men from Southern iiuiia. 
* ow'y* When I como to discuss the Pivsidency system I will con.-ider 
whether there is any political danger in enlisting only men 
from the Punjab and North West, and from outside our f rofitier ; 
but for the moment I will lay down the preliminary Wew that our 
native infantry is of the most varying degrees of merit; that no 
one would dream of sending M.'idnis, Bomliay, or down-country 
infantry regiments against Hussians; yetthat our native infantry 
can produce troops 2is good as any in the world. We can show 
in the 4tli Goorkluis, or the 4-lth Goorkhas, indeed in (loorkh.i 
rci^iments generally, unequalled dash ; and in the 2d Si k lis, or 
14th or lOtli Sikhs, and many other Sikli regiments, a steadi- 
ness able to resist any shock, and men lit for any service 
except, indeed, one of those prolonged cami>aigns in which 
scurvy plays Imvoc in their ranks. As we can obtain in India 
recruits from several warlike races, and of more than one 
religion, it seems clear that we should ceiise to raise mere peace 
troops, and to tax the Indian people for their support. It is 
possible that we can for the present not find an increased 
supply of Goorkhas, but we have not quite reached our limit as 
reijards Sikhs, and we have hardly ta])ped the resources of the 
Afridis and the other fmntier trjljes. For my own part, faili^ir 
Goorkhas, I should prefer frontier men to the ordinary Indian 
Slohammedans. When we were sending Moslem troops to the 
Soudan an a&:itator appeared among them, and was ultimately 
tried at Loodiana for attempting to induce them not to figiit 
I ! against their Arab co-religionists. If we should ever find our- 

selves exposed to a Russian invasion, headed by Turcoman 
levies, these agitators will appear, not by ones or twos, but bj 
liundreds, among our Indian troops. I had sooner trust Afridis 
than Indian Mohammedans to resist them. It should also be 
reineinlxired that the British Empire contains vast numbers of 
warlike races, and that among tiie Chins of the Burmah hills, 
whom we are now fighting, and the Malays, not to speak of the 
Housstos, and other African subjects, we iniglit find magniticent 
recruiting grounds, 
fmpossi- While then a lav'ge portion of our Indian army is so com-. 

bility of posed that it would not be possible to place it in the fit* Id 
safely using against Bussian troops, that part of our Indian army which is 
southern good is all but perfect — as g<K>d in prosperous times as the bc»t 
aTT "" l^»iti^ih troops. The drill, even of the Bombay troops, is adniir- 
A^naDis- y^y^ ^^^ those who have had experience of them in battle 
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know that, in snite of their drill, fierce Aralis can go through 
tl 11*1 II US tlicy please. When they are considered as troops to 
liold lines of communication, and to do police work, it should 
\ni remembered tliat every additional mouth in Afghanistan is 
a serious matter, and that the better the troops the fewer the 
men that are employed. Moreover, it is costly to employ the 
Miuthern troops in Afglianistan, because they are invalided in 
great numbers on account of the inclemency of the climatei | 

and hate the service. The Telegu faniily Sepoy of the Madras , 

army is essentijilly a well-<lrilled policeman and not a fighting ij 

soldier, and I myself do not think tluit, whatever was once the 
case, even the Hajput foot-soldier that we now attract to our 
standard is good enough for our service. Our Indian mobilisa- 
tion plans ought (they do not) to frankly tsike into account the 
usolessnes^ as regards field service, of a large portion of the 
native infantry. It has to be virtually recognised in this way 
tliat the regiments for war service are brigaded three together, 
and that tiio inferior ones would be left upon the lines ox 
communication, and would have to give up a portion of their 
uliitc oiHccrs to the regiments at the front. Sir lUchard 
Temple has said that it is important not to allow the Madras 
niid r>oml)Jiy armies to feel any sense of inferiority, or the 
iVngal cirm^ to regard itself as occupying a superior position, 
and as being indi.s]M*n!>ablo to the Stata There is much 
apparent wisdom in this view, but it is altogether too late to 
urge it Since the Russian clanger has come upon^ us the 
Madras and Bombay infantry, btnng notoriously inferior to a 
j)ortion of the Bengal army, as bring recruited from less war- 
like races, are well aware that they will not be used in the field, 
while the liengal army is fully persuaded that it alone will 
fight It is perfectly well .known throughout India that no 
general chosen to command in the field would allow even the 
\ (iry few southern regiments which nominally form part of the 
tir.st and i>econd army corns to appear in the fighting line. It 
is too late for Sir Iiichard Temple s natural objection, and this 

points to the dissolution of the southern armies as separate j' 

organisations, and to the unification of the native force with 
tigliting men only in its ranks. 

-Many of the ** garrisons" will require troops trustworthy as and for 
rogards mutiny, although not necessarily of nigh cfliciency for chief 
the field; but I fear that the southern troops would not be gairisons. 
used largel}r even for this purpose. There are a great num- 
'kt of garrisons in India which are called "obligatory," but 
tijcsc include a force for places which ai*e really on the line 
^»f communications, such as Ouetta, Kawul Pmdi, Loralai, 
Pcsliawur, Kohat, Dera Clliazi Khan, and Dera Ismail Khan. 
Of course the garrisons of Itawul Pindi, Peshawur, and the 
))laces lying Ix'twecn and in the neighbourhood, would be 
nitended in the first place for the defence of the Khyberand of 
thfi Attoek positions, and in the second place for that of the 
riudi entrenched camp. 
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We have in India at 'the present time about eleven horse 
artillery Ijatterics, forty-two field artillenr batteries, four heavy 
lotteries, sixteen mountain batteries, anut wen ty-threegarrisi>n 
batteries of artillery. We have nine recriments of British 
eavalry, and forty regiments of native cavalry if we count the 
Hyderabad Coiitinijent, which should certainly Ije couiite<t, or 
forty-one with the Central India Ilorne. We have alx>ut fifty- 
three battalions of British infaiitr^% and about one hundred ami 
twenty-two battalions of native infantrv, with sonte irre^i;ular 
forces. The two army corjw would take for the field anny 
al)out eight horse artillery batteries, al)out seventeen field 
iKitteries, about three heav^ Ixatteries, and about eleven moun- 
tain batteries, aome six n^gimentsof J>ritish cavalry, and fifte<'n 
of native cavalry, twenty-sevon battalions of British infantr>\ 
nnd thirty -four of native infantry. There would, therefon*, as 
is seen at a glance, be a large force left Ix'liind — a largiT force 
indeed staving Ix'hind than would go into the field ; but the artil- 
lery wouht be crippled by mobilisation, as liorses would I)c taken 
from the batteries in India for the benefit of those mobilised. 
Moreover, it is only the batteries for the field army which an» 
as yet armed witli the new gun. The infantry and cavalry- 
would, liowcver, be in a far better position than would 1x5 the 
case in England with the troo)^ left behind after mobilisation. 
An altogether unnecessarily large force of magnificent native 
cavalry would remain Ix^liind in India under this scheme. 

The weak point of all Indian mobilis.'ition proposals, those of 
1S87 and 1888 includeil, has always lx»en that the Indian 
(Jovernment aske<l for a good deal from England which then' 
would bo but little chance of their obtaining. I believe that 
the Indian authorities think that they require some 500 captains 
or subalterns, some 200 medical or veterinary ollicers, ana soni€ 
20,000 men u]X)n the outbreak of war, and 10,000 for casualties 
in the first campaign, or about 1000 men a month. I cannot 
myself but believe that the wisest course would be for the 
Indian Oovcrnment to recognise the fact that they will not (ret 
officers from England in the event of a general w\ar, and to 
arrange for promoting non-commissioned officers and utilising 
their own reserve of officci's, now in course of formation, and 
also for obtaining skilled volunteers who have gone through 
their training well. The lx?st of the officers from the Madnis 
and Bombay infantrjr should, of course, be utilised to fill 
vacancies in the fighting regiments, and their places filled l».v 
British non-commissioned officers, able to 8i)eak native lan- 
guages. Difficulties are thrown in the way of all such proposils 
by the separation between the I^ngal, Sladras, and BomUiV 
armies ; but every vestige of this sepanition must be swept 
away at once if India is ever to l)e successful in a war. 
Cavalry, The infantry and cavalry in India can be mobilised without 
trouble. The artillery, as I have said, is in much the same l>o>»- 
tion in this respect as the artillery at home. For exampfci ^^ 
the eight native mountain Ixitteries in India only i&ve ^^ 
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n'l-koned ui>on for service in the field ; but the other three are 
IMM-fectly useless when left behind, for there are no reserve gun 

mules ^nd as a fact three Ixitteries out of eight are completely , i 

siicritic(Kl to make Hve for the field army. £x)oking to the ' 

i-iinnictcr of our native cavalry, and to the fact that the Cos- -) 

sacks and tlie Turcoman liorse, which alone the Russians would 
1h3 Hkoly to bring against them after a desert march which would 
Ik'. iiivstructive to their European cavalry, would be troops of the 
saino class, I doubt myselt whetlier it be necessary to have 
iiritisli cavalry in India. British cavalry would, of course, be 
of tiio greatest service in the event of a defeat, when the Inclian 
cavalry could not bo countc<l upon; but wo must not look 
ttjiward to a defeat upon our North- West frontier, for our rule 
ill India will not survive such reverses. The mobilis^ition scheme 
con ten I plates the placing of about four out of five thousand 
liritish cavalry in the field ; but I think, though military 
opinion is against me, that we might safely employ the whole of 
our native cavalry in the field, and cease to send British cavalry 
to India, with a great saving to the finances of that country, 
and with an augmentation to our strength at homo in the very 
point where wo are weakest. At the same time, when Lord 
liaii(1ol])h Churchill was at the India Ottice, I believe that he 
was on the ix)int of reducing the number of British officers in 
tlie Indian army, and of substituting natives, but Anglo-Indian 
military opinion would strongly disapprove of our relying upon 
native cavalry unless the present numoer of white offacers were 
kept up or increased. I know that many Bengal officers believe 
that the Madras Ciivalry are, although smart -looking upon 
parade, made useless by the immense number of their followera 

an(l by their Ixid arrangements for cutting grass. But I cannot | j | 

ImHovc that these are "fixed points" of the Madras service, and [ ' 

one result of the abolition of the separate Madras command I'. 

would be to assimilate the cavalry system of Madras to the j ' ^ 

cavalry system of BengaL ' I ^ 

Cf reat pains have been taken lately to have the best of Comman<l. • , ' 

soldiers at the head of regiments as commanding officers and as iugofficeriL !l 

.'^ccond in comniiind. One special reason why care is even more ' ; 

ncc(le(l in this matter in India than elsewhere is because the |f| 

choice of recruits rests with the commanding officer, and by this » I 

• hoico he mav make or mar liis regiment We have among the • j I 

Iconic of India the best and the worst fighting material in the '•> ' 

w(»rl(l, and merely to decide that a particular regiment or com- 
jMiny is to consist, say, for example, of Punjab Mohammedans, 
is not sufficient to give uniformity of type. For instance, there 
•'^re Northern Indian Mohammedans who cannot be counted 
upon to fight^ while those from Chilianwala and the Salt 
Ijanqe, and from near Rawul Pindi, are as good as any recruits 

that can be found. On the whole, although I should nrefer to see ' I . 

ft smaller force of artillery more completely provided for war I " 

and easier to mobilise, and although I shoula wish to see the ' 

arrangements hastened for buying transport, I consider that 
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the Indian anny, when the abolition of the Pre-idrncj' com- 
ronnds is complete, will be in an etHcient confii'ioii for the 
service that it has at present to perfonn« and that invasion is 
iin|)ossible until the frontiers of any possible cneniy have Ijeen 
advanced. In this event the anny will have to be rapidly 
increascni. 
The The Presidency system places directly under the Cotninnndor- 

Presi<1ency in-Chicf in India only the Dcngal Annv and the Fn»n tier Force, 
system. and in a certain degree the llyderabajl ContinL'-*nt and the 
Central India llorse^ or less than two-thirds of our native army. 
Seventy-nine battalions of infantry of one sort an*! another aiv 
under the Commander-in-Chief in India, and fiftyeiglit batta- 
lions are under the Commanders-in-Chief in Madrris or Jk)mb;iy. 
It is essential to both strength and economy to alx>lish the 
Miulras and BomUiy commands, and to concentr.ite the whole 
army under the Comraander-in-Cliief in India and the Viceroy. 
It need not Ixj supposed that there never was ar.ything to be 
said for the Presidency system. The old Indian vi».w, before we 
had to face the pro.si)ect of Russian neighbour))*.- k1, was that 
tlie organisation of the Indian army must Ije lari'ly governed 
by internal ])olitical considerations as well as by tLose external 
considerations which arc alone in view in the case c: Continental 
armies. Wliile it is necessary to make our Indian army as etti- 
cient a fighting machine as |x>ssible, we have also to rememlxr 
that we are an alien race, holding by force un enormous tern- 
tory, and comix»lkHl to ivly in great measure on i. itive trocms, 
kept together oidy by bonils of self-interest and di-oipline. \\'e 
are forceil, therefore, not to trust entirely to one class of 
recruits, and this is the defence offered for the in lintenance <»f 
separate Presidency armies. Although they aros^. in the fir>t 
instance, not thix>ugh the exercise of any political foresight, but 
simply by chance, nevertheless they now give us, i: is pretended 
by their supportei's, who are chiefly to bo found in Lngland, a 
valuable guarantee against military combination «»r mutiny. I 
have never for one moment argued in favour of oar taking all 
our troops fi*om one class or one race, but I have condenine<l 
the Presidency system, Ix'causc its absuixl administrative com- 
plications, ana the present distressing conflicts of authority, are 
admitted by the Government of India to be fatal obstacles to 
vicour of action in case of war. I gnint that during the pre- 
v.'Uence of jwlitical excitement in India it would be a great ad- 
vantage to be able to bring troops from one piirt of Indui to 
another for the purjxjse of garrisoning or occupying the country. 
But it is not necessary for this puriwse to keen up that Presid- 
ency system which the militiiry .lutnorities of India have almost 
univei-sally condemned. Under the Presidency system the 
military administration is divided as well as the org.ini.sation of 
the troops. There are, for example, still at Qu^'ttii Bomlxiy 
troops under Bombay administration, although the Quetta 
force is supposed to be six?cially under the Comma nder-in-Chiff 
in India. 
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inent of Madras. Tliere is only a small remnant left of the old 
ncsidency sjrstcm, but this i-emnant still docs much liarm. All 
tljo inconveniences and embarrassments which occurred during 
the last Afghan campaign, and which it was predicted by the 
<»overiiinent of India would certainly occur again, arose once 
II K ire in Upix'r Burmah, after the i-ejKiated rejection of the 
l»i(»I)Osals of the Indian Government by the advisers of the 
^erretary of State. 

. T*^J* Militai-y Meml>er of Council himself has r^noi-ted that 
It IS UilHcult to desciibe in adequate tenns the exi 'ooniinary 
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Some advance in tlie direction of simplincation has been Refonns. 
made. The Ordnance, the liemount, and tlie Military Finance 
Denai-tinents have been bi'ought under the Government of 
IiHliii ; but while the Punjab Frontier Force has been placed 
under the Connniinder-in-Chief, the Madras and Bombay armies 
are still maintained on the rresidency system, although the 
Tn'sidency Governments have really very little ix)wer m the 
matter except by way of obstruction. 

The Armv Commission of 1879 pronounced strongly in favour The Simla 
of tlie abolition of the Presidency system, and lulopted the Coinmis- 
jiro]x)sals on this subject which had been made by General "o^. 
(luMiey as long ago as 18f>8. They stited that an economical .ji 

administration of the Indian armies M-as incom|>atible xyith the j! I 

maintenance of the Presidency system, and that its continuance I ! 

would l)e fatal to vigour and elHciency in the conduct of 
military operations out of India. The recommendation of the 
Com mission was adopted by Lord Lytton and by Lord lUpon, 
hut, although it was toned down to suit the Government at 
liome, it was vetoe<l successively by Lord Hartington and by 
Loixl Kimberley. In 1885 the njatter was again warmly taken 
up l)y Lord DuDerin and his Government : but their proposals 
were vetoed by Lord Bandolph Churchill, who, however, did 
not base liis opposition on the merits of the question, but . 

merely upon his well-known opinion in favour of a parlia- .,} 

mentary inquiry into the whole question of Indian administra- 1 

tion. llie nroposal for this general inquiry was, however, 
dropiKHl, ancl it has not again been heard of. 

The Indian Government pointed out to the Government at 1888. 
liome in 18S8 that, while the garrison of Quetta and the force '; 

ill Baluchistan have been placed under the orders of the 
t'oiiimander-in-Chicf in India as regards the movements of 
trooi)s, the stations they occupy, and the duties upon wliich they 
are emi)loyed, the selection of troops for relief, tand the insj)ec- 
tion and administnition of the force, remain in the hands of the 
liomlm' Government At one time there were Madras troops 
Jit Ouetta, but the Madras regiment sent there was transferred 
to the Bengal establishment. A sort of working arrangement 
Ii.is been arrived at, but both in l^aluchistan and in Burmah 
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cnilKirrassment cause*! by carrying on niiliUiry opera ti«Hi& 
umler such conditions. If c has sjiul that the amount of noodh'ss 
trouble that the Presidency system involves ctin only be appnv 
ciate<l by those who have to encounter it. 

It is also the case that the Bombay authorities have tri<Hl to 
ixjcruit surrt*ptitiously from the run jab and North - We^t 
provinces, notwithstanding a distinct pnihibition which wa<; 
issued in consequence of tlic objections of the Government tn 
having the Indian armies homogeneous. I am convinccnl myself 
of the gtx>un<llessness of the feara as to danger arising from th** 
homo£;oneous nature of an army recruited onlv in the Punjab 
and North West. The Punjab and North >Vest, with tin- 
addition of the states outside our Ixmler which furnish us witii 
men, give us reci*uits of most variwl kimls. We have Punjab 
Mohamnie<lans s|)eaking one tongue, Mohanmie<lan8 of tho 
North West who speak another, Sikhs of a dillerent religion. 
Cioorkhas of a ditlerent religion again, as well as a ditl'erent 
n\c(; and tongue, and Afridis and Pathans — Mohammeilans 
but dividiHl frtmi the Mohammcilans of India by race feeling. 

My own belief is that the Pi*esidency system is as un- 
necessary ami as evil in its ivsults in civil as in militarT 
affairs; but>, while in civil alVairs its consequence is only 
wsiste and muddle, in militaiy affairs its consequence is 
danger, and may l)e the loss of a cammign and destruction 
of our Empire. If the Indian Council insist on keeping up 
the Pivsidency system they may disapi^ear along witli it. 
and certainly their fight for the Presidency system has Umh 
a complete condemnation of the wi.sdom of their own advicr. 
As hiis been .said of it by a former Foreign ^linister of 
France, a friend of England, M. Hartheleniy Saint- llilain'. 
in his work on India: "When will the reform be bi-ouLclit 
al)out t . . . The socmer the better. The existing state of 
things is intolerable. No doubt there are many obstacles — 
the resistiince of routine and of private interests — but all 
these obstacles will be sunnounte*!." 
1 8S8.S9. In 1 88S the Secretary of State askcxl the Government of hvYvx 
to prepare, through their military department, a draft gemril 
onler djiswI on the supposition that the unification of tin* 
Indian military system had been actually sanctioned, ami 
notifying lo all concerned how the arrangements were to In* 
cari'ied out. The work, which was one of great labour, was 
cheei*fully imdertiiken, because Lonl DulU'rin's GoverniiKnt 
fancied that the India Oil ice h.id really given way or chanpt^l 
its mind ; but a year after, in the midJllo of 1889, the Govoin- 
LordCroKg. ment of India W'ore informed by the Seci-etary of State tl»a\ 
while ho recognised the completeness of the scheme and tlit* 
thoroughness with which it had been prepai-ed, he regrett<M 

his inability to sanction it, as it would involve legislation for 
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rt%i(l to imply that the Secretary of State is ufniiil to bring 
[rulia in any form before the House of Commons lest fmldists 
should ffive troubla There is another example of the same 
kiiul of ditliculty. It is admitted by all the authorities 
of the Churcli of England that some legislation is needed 
iqxui Chuivh matters ; out it is dilhcult to obtain this legisla- 
ii(ui from a House of Commons in which there is a lai|^e 
Koman Catholic and Presbyterian and a largo Nonconformist 
I'ltMuoiit, and in which only a small minority arc Churchmen 
int (Mvsted in ecclesiastical atihirs. The i-esult of the im|xxssibility 
of legislating about the Church of England in tlic House of 
Conimons must inevitably 1k\ sooner or later, the disestablish- 
ment of the Church ; and if Lord Cross be not unfluly timid in 
thinking it impossible to legislate al)out India in the House of 
Cunnuons, the i*esult of the impossibility of legislation will he the 
lo<s (if India. In the refusal of Ix)ixl Cross to initiate legislation 
(if legislation l)c ind<»cd necessary, which I doubt) to secure the 
mutilation of the military command in India, there is a special 
a nil peculiar excess of timidity caused by the fact that he is 
.'issui-ihI of the sup]X)rt of I^oixi Ri]X)n and of Lord Dutrerin,and 
tiiat he knows that the former of these ex- Viceroys feels so 
stroncrly u)X)n the subject as to make it certain that he would 
1h» able to secure the support of Mr. Gladstone for the reform. 
\a>v(\ Ci'oss will now bear the blame which might have fallen 
uinm Lord Kimberle^. His decision has probably been the last 
that could lx> taken in time u]x>n this question. Tlie favourable 
o]i]>ortunity may never recur, and to adopt the change when 
war may threaten, or when the Russian throne may be occupied 
hy one less favourable to peace, will afford us no breathing 
l>t ri.nl to bring the new system into working order. 

AVlien, if ever, the Presidency system h/is been alK>lished. the Foroe 
Indian army will bo fit for all which at present it has to do. otherwise 
The field army is a nearly jxn'fect force, sotm to 1)c supplied with fit to cope 
a pcrfeet weapon, and newling only c-idditional ti*ansport mules with 
t«» Imj able to move rapidly to the front. present 

Xow comes the questicm of what should 1x5 done as regaixls difficulties, 
nun and transix)rt if the Russians arc unfortunately encouraged '''jtnot 
oralloweil to establish themselves within striking distance, for ^>"»*"*"'*^ 
"iir military establishment in India, already small when we 
••••n^^idtT the size of the countiy and the numbers of its people, 
^vill then Ixjcome ridiculously madequate for its duties. When 
th«' Russians have connected Herat and Biilkh with their 
Kui'ojxMn steam communications, and made an irapi-egnable and 
^v<l]-|)rovided base at Herat, our numbers of men in India will 
ha\e to be reculated by no consideration except that of the 
comnleteness of Russian transport. Wc shall have to be ready 
to place innnediately in the lield at Quetta not one army corps 
Jtlrine, or two army corps, but any number of army corps which 
may Ije necessary to meet those parts of the innumerable 
hus^i.ui hosts that can find transport to march from Herat to 
Kandahar. Our own transix>rt ciitliculties in India show that 
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Uiis, for the Uussinnn, would he eniWAy a question of cost UV 
nct'd for the inobiUsj^tioii of two aniiycur|M 2(MIU0 iiiuitic, -2r» t^u) 
camelss and 4OJ0 buHooks. We are ablo to find a grrat ciTvil «f 
bullock transport in Sindh, aud larifo nuiiilM>r8 of caineU in tiif» 
plainH of India, but the plain cauieU do n(»t stand tho Afghan 
cHnuite. Of hill canudn the Brahouis can supply 8000; hut 
these would have to be Y>ouglit right out at a higli price, nz tin* 
iindiouis themselves will not go out to war. Tliu large amount 
of transport that I have named contemplates the advance of 
two army corps each consisting of alx>ut 35,000 men ami ^ilMjn 
fi)1Iowcr8. The Russians would proUiblv ndvani-e without fol- 
lowers except so far as the foUowei-s were able to pruvi<Ie for thein- 
seh'es. We have only at the present moment 1.%0(X) transport 
mules iiermanently in the hamls of the Government of India, and, 
in the event of the ilussians being established at Herat and liiilkh, 
a complete reserve of horses and a provision of tnuis]M>rt sutiicifMit 
to meet the Russian provision of transport must be kept. The 
Russians are short of mules in Centnil Asia, but are Si\id to be nhlf 
to find cam<*ls without limit A vast increase in our infantry ninl 
artillery will be nee<led if the lUissians come to Herat an<l Halkh. 
When we contemplate the increase of the Indian army in the 
event of Russia being allowed to settle herself in Herat wo 
cannot do so without taking into view the desirability of tite 
creation of a semrato army, which is indeed forced ui>on us by 
linancial considerations. The present system is too ruinous tu 
India to allow of a sutlieicnt force IxMng kept on foot, and ^e 
shall court disaster unless we 6]x>e(lilv change it, though it is 
|)erliaps already too late to do so with safety. India with an 
increasi»d British force will be drained dry by the money askf<l 
of her for a system which is not suited to her needs. When 1 
say a separate army, of course I do not mean a return tu ili^ 
old Com|)an}-*s system. Ik)th the home short service army aiul 
the army in India would be under the same supreine authority 
of the tlirone. They would be alike in drill, exercises, and dis- 
cipline, but separate in the existence of two systems of recruit- 
ing ; one for not more than three years for home service, and 
one for long service for India and the Colonies. 

In the event of Russia coming towards or to Herat nnd 
Balkh, and in the course of time organising an attack ui>on us, 
which may, it is only fair to note^ be precipitated by a policy 
on our own part oil'ensive to Russia in European allhirs, we 
opposed to liave to consiuer at what ]X)int she would be vulnerable, because 
ItartiUon. j^ j^ ditUcult to defend our Indian Empire if we are to remain 
only upon the defensive. The Indian school, as I have pointed 
out, would wish CO strike at Russia from an Indian base. The 
War Ollice school would aim against her an expedition from a 
naval base on the Rlack Sea coast Both sciiools, however, 
agree in objecting to the only line of attack which to me seems 
possible. The Indian >Iobilisation Committee, the lx;st known 
memliers of which were (lenerals Roberts, Chesney, Chapman, 
and Ellcs, I believe, considered carefully the whole problem a 
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yonr or two a.cro, and, altliough their report was oonfidential, it 
IS pretty well known to all interested in the question what their 
irtnei-al conclusions were. They thought that I^ussia would be 
n(>t unlikelyi if ultimately she conies to Herati to hand oyer 
th.it town and valley to rersia as far as civil adniinistration 
iKxs, reserving special treaty rights to herself for military par- 
]>4>>os— in fact to adopt the iK>licy suddenly and strangely 
ii'M»lve<l upon as rcgarcfs ourselves and Herat by Lord )3eacons* 
tii'Id's Government in 1879. The Indian generals wero agreed 
ill thinking that in any case Herat would form the base for 
1tus>ias main advance, and llalkh for her secondary advance. 
iinldiiig us to Ixs absolutely bound to tlic present Ameer for his 
V\ii\ they thought that anarchy might be avoided on his death 
if tlie Afghan army were guaranteed its pay i)ending unanimous 
M'liction by the sirdars ot a new Ameer. 

Our hold over Afghanistan is beinj^ increased by the growth 
of trnde, and the small beginning which has been made oy the ! ' 

Aiaecr in working mines will also have favourable results. ' 

C.iptain Oricsbach, a deputy su|)erintendent in the Geological 

Survev of India^ who was deputed at the Ameer's request to go i 

to Kabul and rcnort u]X)n the mineral products of Afghanistan, , ^ 

Iktuiic a trusted counsellor of the Ameer, and went with him  ' 

to Turkestan in the ex[)edition of 1888-89, returning to India in " j 

July ISS9. His roix>rts of the Ameer's health ai-e understood to 
have lx*on to the eflect that it is far stronger than has been 
bujMHjscd, and that he may live for many y'ears. 

'ihvre is a certain danger to our policy involved in the strong KancUhac 
doiiv of many Indian soldiera to occupy Kandahar. It is 
doubtful to my mind whether even in a military sense, until 
llussia actually comes to Herat, if we allow her to do so, it 
wuuld not be better to stay at Chaman rather than to advance 

t«» Kandahar. The soldiei*s seem to think that, while no large ' 

army could advance upon the Khyber leaving us in unbroken 
>tri>nt;th at Kandahar, it is possible that the Russians might 
jKiss Quctta. But if enough transport mules aix) purchaiuid, 

long Ix'fore a Russian army could advance in force from Herat :/ 

towanls the Khyber we could bo in, or in front of, Kandahar. I i . 

Coining to it then, we should come as deliverers ; advancing to 
it now, we should reach it as the enemies of the Afghan. Of 
vourso, if the Ameer should bo brought to wish, owing to trade or 
other reasons, for the comjdetion of our railway to Kandahar or to 
the Hclmund, it should be made at once ; but failing such a wish 

"II the part of the Afghans I do not think that an actual advance  . , v 

Muudd be contemplated until compelled by military necessity. f * 

Tlio generals who served uix)n the Mobilisation Committee, iDdian 
I Mievo, calculated that tninsix)rt difllculties would at present militAry 
invvent the Russians advancing with more than 00,000 picke<l opinion, 
tixxjps from Hera t^ and that, at the outside, Russia could at the 
^•inio time, by sending small parties across the passes, gradually 
ct>lloct 20,000 men in the neighlx)urhood of Kabul or the Khyber, 
imUng them, however, witii much diiliculty. Tliis is a compu- 
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tation based on the existing state of things ntui not on a r«»n- 
Mtlenition of what would hapiM*n if KuMia hml been stnne tiiiit> 
I established at Ht^nit. The Mobillsjitiun Couiniittee, I lx'lie\e, 

i lUisumed that we should insist on the inviolability of Aff:)ian- 

\ I ii»tan,and dcclai-c a violation of the f iimtier lately set t led bet wit a 

I i| U.S and Jlussia a can us Mli, even after the death of the pn'^«iit 

I !| Araeer. They doubtless argunl that we are but a handful in 

I India ; that, silthough our fmntier is the port i«>n of the ci>uiitrv 

I which is auimatofl by the most fiiendlv intentions towards our- 

' selves yet there is duu.i,'4»rlx*hind us fartner ea.st and farther si>ui h. 

, , After the liattle of Mai wand the lk)inbay tixxips an<l a |>.hi 

of the IVngal anuy were dispiritinl, and there were signs tliai 
! j the native states wouhl not stand by us in the event of a con- 

i ^ siderable defeat. While some of our leading oiHcei's in In<li;i 

j * have prote.sted against the |x>lioy of relying u|X)n the aru)i«':> nf 

the native states, and while the other party, who wish to um> 
them, have won the day, the latter oflicers consider the main- 
tenance of our prestige, hy treating anv invasion of Afgliani»tan 
as a Ciuus UUi\ an es:>cntml |K>rtion of their policy, and if tln-y 
were jXM'suaded that after the next vacancy in the Afghan 
throne itussLa would be allowtnl to settle herself at Herat uii'i 
I Utdkh, they woulil change their view and agree that we coul'i 

1 not aObrd to utilise the torces of the indej^endent states. Tln-y 

thinkj moreover, that for us to look c^uietly on while AfKli.iii- 
^ istan is grailually absorbeil by liussia will only make an ultimate 

attack on I.idia the more certain, and the more likely to U* 
' successful when it comes. India will be ruined by the exixMi-f 

of keeping up the anny which would then be necessary to taif 
' the millions of armed men of Russia, and the excitement pu*- 

dueed in every native Court by the close neiglibourho<Kl uf a 

I ' great power wouhl be unbearable. At the same time the pulr 

lication of our pledges to the Ameer wouUi for the pn*»>»iii 
prevent a Russian aitvance. Our Indian otlicers are unanimous 
m thinking that in the event of Russia being allowed by Knir- 
Land to advance to Herat we should advance to Jelalalx'id hi id 

I * Kandahar, and this, of coui*se, would be a virtual ]virtitioii ui 

\ the greater ]>art of Afghanistan ; but they are opposed to a 

I lH>licv of ));irtition becjiuse of the strain anu drain U|x>n India 

whicli would follow, and they would therefore resist a Ru.s>ian 

occupation of Ilerat^ 

T Present The weak ]X)int in the Indian argument is that, 6up]x>dinir 

I vnlnera- that a publication of our pleilges pmved insuilicieut to prevent 

• bility of a violation of the Afghan frontier, it is ditlicult to .see wiierc wf 

•t Russia in can reach Russia. In my opinion we could do so for some tim/' 

j *'»* Pacific, fi-om the Pacitic, especially with the Chinese alliance ; but this 

; I is not the view of our Indian ollicers, some of whom think, h«>^*'" 

ever, that we could anticimte, or, if not antici)3ate, then succe>i- 
fully attack, Russia at Herat. It is to mo inconceivable that 

I I ' we should be able to antici])«'ite Russia at Herat ; but otlur 
{I I ^ Indian generals think that we should be able to supply otlj*^*''"^ 

I . to tlie Afghans to conduct the defence, and that if tne Afg"***"* 
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kiu'w that we wore coming to their help thev coiiUl keep out 
ilu» llu.v»i{iiis. Those who hold such views un< ferrate, I am cou- 
viiKtNl, tiie i>ower of Russia and tlie enterprise of her soldiers. 
M.Miiv Indian ollicers believe that Persia should be enlisted, and 
i-Miild Ix' eiili-sted, on our side : but Kussia can phico with ease 
an iiHiiien.se force u)x>n the IVrsian northern coast, Imving a 
lartrt* litH't of steamships on the Volua and^ Casnian line — the 
main artery of her Empire. The Imlian ollicers have an easier 
tH-k whon they point out the im)x>ssibility of attacking Russia 
in tlif manner which has been proiX)setl by stnite^ists at home. 
T)ie distances in each case are enormous ; and it is hard to see 
wlicre, without {Kiwerful alliances, we could attack Russia 
(fxri'pt imleed for a time on the Pacific^ or where she would not 
liiilit us at an advantage. On the other hand, the ix)licv of 
plnnanent alliance with the Central Powers put forwara by 
l'ul«»iifl >laurice has been rejecte<l by Government. I 

It is ditlicult for me to maintain successfully a defence of my Invulnem- 
. iiiruvstctl temporary policy, of defendinic India against Russian Wlity of 
iiixasion i)y attackini< Russia upon the Pacilic, against the com- Ra«i» 
))intci weitrlit of authoritv presented by our Indian olUcei*s and •'■•^h^^re, 
our ircncrals at home. AVhile, however, the |)olicy of an att^ick J°*^ "* ***• 
(»ii lius<ia at the Armenian frontier from a Rlack Sea Ijase rests ^™'*» i 

al)>olutely upon the Turkish siUiancc, which may not Ije obtain- ^.]f^ 
alilo, the policy of an attack on Russia from a racilic base does 
not re»t wholly upon the Chinese alliance, but would, in my 
Ixlit'f, Ijo feasible without it. As long as Russia has not 
(h'Vi'lojH'd steam communication by land with Vladivostock. but 
y*t looks upon this stronghold as an essential portion ot her 
Kiiipire, ana one from which everything is to be exjx^cted in the 
U'.ture, Russia, it seems to me, must tight at Vladivostock, while 

nIu' would light at a great disadvantage. The position is strong, ^ 1 \ 

ami it is probable that our ileet could not siifelv force an en- 
trance to the well-protected Ixiy ; but if we sat down at Vladi- 
yo.>toek with an expeditionarv force the tables would be turned. 
Tlio ])olicy which exhausted Russia in the Crimea would be 
r.\ive(l, and i-evived at present with, I am convinced, the same f 

n>ult. The weak point in the whole nolicy is that before we . : i 

are attacked in India Russia will probably have completed her 
^{•ani communication with her Pacific strongholds, and be able 
to in»'ot us in superior force, even at those distant points. 

The home school in their writings u]X)n the sunject assume, The 
as 1 have siiid, a Eumjxian alliance, at least with Turkey. Not Turkish 
only is this an alliance which we may be unable to secure, but allumce. 
tli^' Bu>phoi-us (and, therefore, ultimately the Daixlanelles) 
<ou]d, ill the present state of things, easily bo seized by sud- 
denly landing a well-equipj)ed and not large Russian force, and 
it is probable that even with Turkey willing to ally herself to 
us Jlu>sia might not give her the opijortunity. Russia is build- 
iiiLT a I^M't of iixmclads in the Black »Se«i to which Turkey has 
How little to oppose. The sum which was waste<l on present4i 
to the (JtMinan J'2mix?ror would have defend<il Constantinople 
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agaiast a rapid land attack, accoiiUiig to the plans of von (Kt 
Goitz Pasha^ but the nion«*y has b(*t*n steadily n^fusod for ili** 
latter purix>se, for fear of ollonding Russia. It seems to nif 
probable tliat, wlien the struggle lx'twe<>n Russia and Engiatxl 
comes, Russia, for whom wo ai*e not in diplomacy a match, will 
have cont rival to isolate us from the remainder of the worKL 
What could we then do ? Sir Charles MacGn*gor suggestofl that 
we should bring Russia to terms by an attack U|x>n her triulf, 
but I fail myselt to see that we could do her mucli liarm cxm 
if we blockathnl every port and cleare<l the seas of all her shipx 
It is ditlicult to cripple a tnule wliich lias so little nece>>.uy 
de)MMidence u|)on S4*a routes. Indecnl there is much reason t«> 
suppose that, althoutch she is never likely to \yo a match for us 
at sea, she would ilo us more harm by interfeiing with our 
trade than we could do to her, l(K>king to the fact of her enor- 
mous territory and to the smalhiess of that ixn'tion of iur 
foreign trade wliich is necess.irily sea-borne, t'nless we li.ul 
the lurkish alliance, and could contine ourselves to co-o}X'r:it- 
ing with the Turks in what would be limited oix'rations upon 
the Armenian frontier, from a Black Sea base, it is haixl to set* 
where in Europe, or in Western or Southern Asiii. we couM 
strike a blow. To send an exjxHlition from the Mediterrant'nn 
or from the Euphrates against Russica, as seenuxl in contoin])1.i- 
tion at the time when certain snceches wei*e made about ili«' 
value of Cyprus as a bast% woulu Ikj wild in the extreme, nrnl 
the six or seven hundred miles which our armies would liavt- 
to march would lie through Turkish or through Persian trrii- 
toi-y : the counti-y could, moivover, be tnivei'scil by a BritiNli 
force during oidy half the year. 

Persia. \\c could divide Persia with Russia at any time, but to r«*acli 
Russia through Persia is an operation beyond our strenuili- 
The Russians are far nearer to the Pei*sian cai>ital than we are. 
They could occupy it before we really starte<l upon our march, 
and in Northern Persia they could easily overwhelm us with their 
numbers. 

Herat The Indian Wew, that it would be jK)ssible to attack Russia 
at Heratj is one which seems to me still less tenable, even sup- 
ix>sing tliat the Afghan tribes were friendly and anxious to 
provide us with supplies. By the time we i-eached the Rus>ians 
we should be su tiering from the lon^ march, and should Ijc 
greiitly weakened in numbers ; and it is ditlicult to see how wt* 
could ho|x» to beat them. While we were marching ujwn 
Herat the Russians would send a great number of small columns 
across the mountains fmui Maimena and Balkh, and there thev 
would have the country with them. People in India woulu 
gix>w nervous, and exjw^ct the Khyber to be both forceil an<» 
tume<l through Kashmir, and ])anic would be not unlikely to 
result. Instead of our taking the Russians in the flank, n^i^Y 
eouUl do from Quettii if they advanced from Herat on Ka«>uI| 
thc»y would reverse the process. an<l take us on the flank as ^^ 
sulvanccd from Quetta towaixts Henit In short, it is ceriaui 
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that MO iulvAiice ill the direct ioii of Herat by a field anny would 
lie ixxssible for us, unlesii wo were nrennrod to denude Great 
r.ritaiii of tixx>ps and to reinforce the Indian anny of reserve 
bv ovory uian that we could connnand for foreign service. 
[•Wen then the e\})ori]iient would be a doubtful one. The 
MuaiioDt reverse, it must be remembered, would bring all the 

law loss olements of India upon our rear, would convert the '(/ 

Afu'hans into our encnnios, and dangerously disturb the native 
i)iiiK't>s. With regard to the attitude of the Afghans it should 
Ih» ivinenilxMtHl that, while th€»y desire to preserve their inde- 
HntU'Ute, if a collision occurs between their two gi'eat neigh- 
,>ours, in wliicli thi'ir government is destroyed, they will prefer 
to hiile witli tlie Russians rather than with ourselves. uix>n 
this point thri\3 is no doubt among the best authorities. Tiiey 
all agree that, while the Afglians will tiKht with us against the 
liUsNians as long as they have a fair ciiance of kei^ping both 
>i(lrs out, they will pi*efer to become Russian rather than to 
iKcuiiie Indian subjects of Great Britain. They hate and 
(l(>i)i.se our Indian subjects. They look u|X)n themselves as 
tlu'ir superioi^K and our equals, and they tx'lieve that under 
liussian rule they would play a greater ptirt than is possible to 
iIhiii in the event of absorption by the Government of India. 
TIk'v know our system and ciislike it They know little or nothing 
of till* Uussi.m, but they have a general belief that the Russians 
allow more local independence in tlieir subject peoples than 
wi» oiirs^^ves. Even if tliey become Russian, tliey think they 
wtiiild bo allowed to do as they please, whereas if they became 
iJiiiisli the laws of Indi<a, they fear, would bo applied to them. 

There is a policy of second line uix)n whicli it would be Virtual 
lviN>ible to fall back if the count rv sliou Id i*eject the Indian Petition. 
]Miliey of declaring to Russia that she must not cross the.fron- : 

ti»r lately fixed. It is a jwlicy of partition, or virtual pailition^ ' 

of AtVhauistan. Actual partition would, in my mind, bo un- 
(KmbtiHllv a mistake. At the next vacancy in the Afghan 
throne, should this country allow the Russians to advance to 
the line of the Hindu Kush and to occupy Herat, and should j ! 

Nve refuse to take steps to keep Afghanistan together and to i 

ciiaranteo the new Ameer, it would, in my belief, be unwise, as 
I ha\e already argued, to accept the suggestions which have 
hj'tn thrown out to us bv Russian oilicei's that we should occupy 
Kahul. But, short of becoming the apparent destroyers of 
AtVhan independence and the nominal masters of the turbulent 
•oul fanatic tribes, we could, in the event of Russia being settled • ', i 

at Herat, advance our position to the H(*lmund, make our rail- I I 

^avs and our milita ry roads, preixai-e our supplies and transport^ 
nnil take up our position at a spot which would allow us to enter 
>'i to close relations with tlie Hazanis, a friendly Tartar people 
^vho are hostile to the true Afghans and who occupy the hills 
to the north-west of Kandahar. 

. It is hnidly ^x>ssiblo for those who have given careful atten- Diflerenee 
tion to tliis subject to realise how little it is understood 'by many of opinion 
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between of those in England who are 8iip)x>8ed to be autliorities uiw*n 

I the Indii the question, and M*ho, to the gi*cat danger of the Empire, atv 

\ OlHce aiwl allowed to throw dilliculties in the Indian Viceroy's way. For 

* the ImlUn example, a powerful party at home has l)cen trying until 

\ t Govern- rccontly to force u]x>n the Government of India the fortification 

1 1 "*''"*• of Multun. No doubt the fortification of Multan. like th(itui 

IPeshawur, was at one time wishe<l for by the Inuian Govi'in- 
nient ; but times have clianged and we have niovc<l, and, now 
I that we occupy an impregnable ]X)6ition at Quetta, it is imp<)< 

sible to suppose that it is worth wasting the money of Imli.i 
, i upon the fortification of a place which lies so far l)chind our 

I frontier. If ever we w^ere driven to Multan we should have to 

I give up or to reconquer India. The energy which the Govern 

1 t ment of India have of late disnlayed in fighting against i\\f 

^ . proposals — which at one time liou, I believe, been sug^csttxi liy 

the Indian Defence Committee, and nKroiHl to by Sir DonaM 
Stewart — for fortifying Peshawur and ^[ultan, and pusliinir 
forward a railway to Kabul at the cost of some four millions 
sterling, would have sufiiced for providing tliat transport in 
which we are at present still deficients 
Armies of We must always remember that it is necessary for us to win 
native i]^q fjrst big battle that we fight, otherwise we shall have to 
states. ^.Qjjg ^j^li a worse storm than that of 1857 in our rear, wliiK- 
the greater ptirt of our army is at the front Even su])poNin.: 
that no one of the Indian fi{^hting races should turn against us 
we have alwavs the opposition of the rough part of the popula- 
tion, and in the event of our defeat we should have, as in L'^jT, 
the indilTcrenco of the vast majority and no armed supix^rt. 
The rebellion would be heljxid by the leadership of more cajxiM'' 
men tlian could be found m 1857, as a result of what we Imvi* 
rightly and necessarily done for education and enlightcnmciu. 
I Tiie native states have armies which could not, under such 

circumstances, be counted upon to bo friendly, and which Sir 
Charles MacGregor, after omitting the minor states and ail 
troops that are clearly not worthy to be counted, estimated at 
350,000 Ciivalry and infantry, with a large force of artillery 
possessing over 1000 really serviceable guns. The native stati'-* 
Keep up, besides their so-called ** regulars," a large force of 
irregular troops, of which it is said by themselves that, to use 
the words of the Hyderabiid memorandum of I88G, "it must lx> 
admitted . . . that . . . their cost is unduly large when com- 
pared with their etficiency." 

All admit that the armies of Hyderabad and some other of 

the Southern principalities are far too large, a burden to the 

jxjople, a danger to oui'selves, useless except for evil ; but, of 

*♦ course, there arc native sUites in which the so-called array is »» 

^jl , fact a police. As regards Hydcraljad, however, a dispassionate 

[\ observer, Baron von Hiibner, stated in his well-known book 

that, '* according to the highest military authorities, the ^ *'j\'" 
could at any moment liecoine the arbiter of the destinies or the 
Indian Empire." This is not true, but it is suiUciently near the 
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trutli to startle some into seeing the gravitj of the danger and 

tlio iiooti of mm*ily. Tlie editor of tW* Afuitic Quarterly Kemew^ 

Mr. l*ou1ger, h<is athnirably pointed out in his England and 

A* </>•.</*! in Central Asia the uangiT of the present position an 

i«><'anls the native ai^nies, and he lulds Indore and other stateas 

tu 1 [yilenilxul iis having anmes, in his opinion, after careful 

«>.\:iniiiuition, enonuously costly, and useless except against our- 

mIvi'S. The native states have a far larger force of men and of 

iruiis in pronoi*tion to the numbers of their people than has the 

Twitish Imiian £nipii*e, although the native states have no 

front i<»rs to defewl. It is a question whether we ought not^ in . I 

I ho inti^rests of the ]X>pulation as well as in our own interest^ i 

lo put down these unwieldy and dangeixius armies, and in- ; 

ii-ta^e the small conttibutions of the native states towards oui 

it'vriiue, which really provides for their defence. At the J 

pnM'iit moment it may be said that their fifty millions of 

|H-i»]>1e are looked after by nearly twice as many troops as the 

iwo hundred millions of British India proper. 

It Moms to me only fair that the native states contained The iuitiv« 
within our territories — the existi'nce of which dei)ends wholly »t«t«i and 
upon our good pleasure, and which aro fi-eed from all fear of «lefeiica. ^r 

w:ir, all chance of invasion by their neighbours, all risk even i 

of sorious civil disturbances — should bo called upon either to 
iji.iki* a large money contribution or to keep up emcient ti-oops 
umlor our conmiand. The defence of the iK?mnsula as a whole 
is an object towards which those whose security is guaranteed 
hy our position should contribute, and it is not fair to the 
)><'<iple of British India that tliey alone should supply the 
rllirtive means of defence. Wien the matter was discussed in 
ls>S the general view adopted was that which I think was held 
by tlie Commander-in-Chief, though not unanimously bv the 
>t.iir or the Viceroy's council. Tlie policy which prevailed is 
ih.it we should communicate to the respective native Govem- 
iiuiitsour opinion concerning the number of troops that each 
-huuld supply for foreign service, and that we should agree to 

inn and inspect these troops ; ana this scheme has been carried .' 

•Hit in the Punjab. I have doubts as to the wisdom of applying i 

tliis plan outside of the Punjab and Kashmir. I altogether i 

jvjrct tlio idea that the contingents of the native states would \ 

ht' likely to be tit, unless a large supply of European officers 
)v(]v given them, to fight against picked Russian tix)ops, which 
is the force that, if any, we have to meet. On the other hand, 
as regards lines of communication^ as long as we keep up the 
Madras and Bombay infantry in their present foi-m we have in aU 
;^<'v<-nty battalions of our own which would i>erform such service 
in districts in which they would be safe against Russian attack. 

The first necoasity of India is to add to the troops of the 
quality of British infantry or artillery, or of Goorkha, Pathan, 
At'ridi, and the best of the Sikh infantry : we have no need to 
imna^e the number of inferior regiments, out, on the contrary, 
Miall only encumljer ourselves with useless men if we add to 
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our ^coiniiuiuicAtions trooj)«.* Moreover, even for communica- 

tiouSy posts held by the annicii of tlie native stAtes would alway> 

^ive Anxiety. Tiiey would Im held in greater sti'cngth tlian 

« wouUI Ixj necessiiry if they were lu'ld by IVitish tnx>ps (»r 

* Groorkha.s under white onkHM*s, and tliis is a serious matter w)i«mi 

the fofxl and trans|x)rt dilUcultied are renienilM?nHl ; and if t)t»*y 

twere held in strong force without support there would always 
be some doubt in the mind of the General-in-Command a^ to 
S the disposition of the men. I venture to differ from the Com- 

mander-in-Chief in India upon this point, and In^lieve that the 
 i only sound policy was the bold policy of enforcing u|»ii th<> 

I g^reat Southern states disarmament^ or at least considerable 

] reducti<m of force, combined with military contribution in 

. monev and transix>rt towards defence. On the other hand, I 

* would have lightemnl the blow by relaxing the supervision ovt^r 

the internal aifairs of these states, and I would, ot course, allow 

i t • their rulers to keep up bodyguanls and police. The rights and 

privileges of the teuuatory chiefs are securejl by treaty, but I 
believe that almost the whole of these treaties contain limita- 
tions of numl)ers lis reganls the armies, and that they have ail 
, , been broken or evadeil, so that they would fonn no dilliculty in 

our way. We are, very proi>erly, anxious to observe our stiimla- 

tions towards the mitive states, but an arningement might Ije 

made with them upon this hea<l. We certainly cannot be actinir 

wisely in encouraging the princes to keep up forces whicli aiv 

not good enough to be used against the Russians, ami whiiii 

are sutliciently numerous to overrun India in our rear if we lu&t 

the first battle in Afghanistan. 

ICa^bmir. Kashmir should, perhaps, unless it should pass under Biitisli 

• rule, form an exception to my general principle. If we can 

i make the Kashmir force ellicient for the defence of the Gilgit 

))asses, we shall be able, in the event of war. to save one or two 

divisions which could ill be spared from the Helinund aniiv. 

I It is essential that Kashmir should be made a source of strength, 

and the Kashmir forces, if placed under British officers, could 

( be made capable of acting in their own mountains against 

i Russian troops. The position of Kashmir is so important in 

' our scheme oi frontier defence that the Mali.araiah's otlcr of his 

army, made before his outbreak of 1889, should be accepted in 

Tlie Sikh this fonn. We have alrciuly obtained militaiy control of the 

' , i»iat««. Sikh states, which have the best native force in India, and we 

< are to inspect their anny by British officers and to make them 

thoroughly efficient These, however, are trustworthy force*. 
The case of the Southern states is different 
Anns. We are also conf rented with the arms difficulty when dealing 

with the armies of the native states. If we put good arms int.i 
their hands thejr constitute a certain danger to ourselves. At 
the sjiine time it is not difficult, I think, to prevent their use 
against ourselves by limiting the supply of ammunition m time 
of peace, and ascertaining by inspection, that the amount suj)- 
pliod is actually used for practice. 
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If we wci-o uyion Ix^ttor tonns with the natives in tlio Eastern The Rqs- 
and Soiitliorn jvirts of India we could more easily atlbrd to bUhs and 
<ii>ann the forei»s of the pnnct»s. The Uusuvians have the reputa- th« nati 
tiuii of Ix'iiig more .successful than oui*selvo8 in this respect. 
A fun'ijrn corn'si>omlont, w!io advanccnl with Skolx»loff when he 
inartlit'd against Geok-Te]K% sjij-g that, immediately after the . 
ivittle and massacre, the Russian officers came to the field , 
iliostMi for a Durbar with utter abs(Mice of display and with 

IH'ir'oct simplicity and geniality. They shook hanus with the j 

rliii fs oHiTed cigarettes from their cases, and then strolled i 

alM»ut unc(»ncernedly with th<*ir Imnds in their pockets and a ; 

stnilV on their faces, and in a day or two were on friendly terms i 

witli all the population. Ho contrasts this course with that of ! 

thi* lii'itisli, who ti-y, he sa^'s, to behave on such occasions as if ' 

ilu y wei-o **at the Field of the Cloth of Gold." i 

The Russians have recently annexed countries that looked Compari- 
like desert ; and we had taken under our charge a few years sonbctween I 

earlier, and have now annexed, other countries of similar ourselves , 

ai)i)<*arance. lioth tracts consist largely of irrigable land which ""d the , 

would have been cultivated had tribal feuds and raids R'lMiaiis. i 

allowed water to lie brought to it. Large districts of Central * i i 

Asia have already been colonised by the Russians with their [ I 

own i)oop1c. We are unable, even did wei wish to do so, to > \ 

porsuade our colonists to go to British Baluchistan, for, unless 

tonmted by the presence of precious minerals, they do not , . 

vftiU* ^^illinply in countries inhabitinl by dark-skinned people. 
Tlu«y go chi<*lly to the United Staters, the Transvaal, and the 
Arpntine Republic, where their presence is of no military 
utility to the Empire. While we stand still in India as regaiw p~ 
iiumbci-s, ]{ussia m a niilitjir\'^ sense grows stronger every day. t . 

\Vc niuht look forwaixl to the time when the ilerv oasis will Adrtn- i 

Im'coiiu* as Russian as the Caucasus has become, and as great a t«ge« pos- '; 

luiliiary strength to the Russian Emjnrc in the East, ^Vc must »e»8«d by j^ 

inako up our mimis to the fact that we shall be fighting, if we R««»>*- 
aro at war with Russia, ng;iinst the most patriotic amiy in the 
w(»rl(l with a mercenary aimy on our side, and it is, of course. 
a commonplace that the best mercenary army of a conquered 
nico cannot be counted upon to tight to the lastj under dis- ; 
•Hlvanta.cfoous conditions, as the Russians would fignt^ or as our 
own white troo))s would fight. The best native soldier, Sikh, | 
or G<x)ikha, or Afridi, or Pa than, serves beciause he is a fighting - 
)nnn, and loves the horse, the rifle, and the uniform, and fighting 1 

for its own sake. He likes his pay and he likes his pension^ : I 

Init, alK)ve all, he rejoices in being a warrior and looking down i 
uiHm the peasant He is proud of the military history of his . 
»'<\c:iinont, of me<lals and orders and titles of honour : but he  
cannot be exiwcted to continue faithful after severe and general 
defeat. ^ 

I Ix'lic^ve that of late there has been, except as reganls the Indisa 
aniiios or contributions of native states, genei-al agreement in oplalon. 
liMlia uix)n the necessities of the position. The Military 
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Moiiibor of Council has fnllon in with Uie views of the Coin 
niniulcr-in-Clii«'f, the late and present Quarti'nnasters-GrnfTal 
ami the other array authorities. The Foreign Secretaiy lin 
followwl suit>. During Loixl DutFcrin^s vicemyalty, the VictMiM 
and hin private secretary were in agi-eenuMit with tin 
menilx^rs of the Government, and op|x>sition came only fn)ii 
the quarters from which it might natunilly be expected— fr<»ii 
those who were especially concerned with the state of tin 
iinnnces, and with tno civil puhlic works, which often have t< 
Ik' sus|x^ndcd when pressing military meuKures must be unrirr 
taken. If it were a matui-ed, decicuxl, ami well-known ixilicj 
that Great Britain would resist with all her strength the p-irti 
tion of Afghanistan, or the settlement of Russia at Herat nin 
R'llkh, much of the exix*nditure which is now becomint 
necessiiry might be avoiifcd. I have shown that we are in i 
]x>sition, as soon as a few necessary but not very considcraMt 
measures arc completcil, to repulse any attack which might Ix 
made from such a distance as the present Russian frontier, li 
is, however, impossible to be blind to the risk there is that that 
frontier may before long be advanced — chiefly through ixv»pK 
at home not realising the true facts of the position— and furthei 
military measuivs become necessary. It is commonly assunif*! 
by sokliers that we sutTer in India and in England by th« 
|)olitician'8 unwillingpiess to risk his position by telling tlit 
people unpalatable truths. The timidity is foolisn, and states 
men would fnid it wisest to speak out. If, for example, Mr 
Stanhoix5 had refuseil to re<luce artillery in 1887, and told th( 
imblic why he <iid so, he would have gained rather than havt 
lost in strength. 

It has been .said that the Finnncial Memljcr of Council in 
18S7 argtied, against his colleagues, that there might be soim 
danger that if wo were too thoroughly well prenaixxl in India 
we should be likely to test our preparedness oy making an 
attack on Russia. The military position, however, of Russia is 
.such that there is not the slightest risk of this, which is a rral 
danger in some countries at some times. The Russians are far 
too Hnnly seated in Central Asia to give our sokliers th*- 
slightest encouragement to march across the interveninc 
count ly and attack them in their home. It is perhaps a 
reprojich to our rule in India that the Russians who iiave Wn 
so shoil a time in Sarakhs and Merv, and even Tashkend and 
iSiniarcand, should be so much stronger there than we are in 
India, where we Imve been for a much longer period ; but I 
fear that there can be no doubt about the fact. 

It is a pity that false views as to our ability to attack Russia' 
in Central Asia, or to defend Northern Persia against \f^ 
should be held and expressed by persons of great authontv 
because there is nothing so dancrerous as livinir in a f<^,".' 



^P. 



thi! 



paradise. One of the very higiiest of authorities on " 
subject, for exauiple, in writing uix>n England and Persi**' ";*^ 
recently quoted, witli approval, some woixls of the late Gen^** 
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Jacob ubout co-opei*nting with a Turkish arniv "to drive the 

l\u»si;iii8 lK*hinil tlie Cauciisus and to keep them there** — a 

i}i-u)x)s.-il the fatuousness of wliich is inconceivable to thoise who 

iiave soi>n the military power of Russia in the Southern ! j ^ 

Caucasus, niid the attachment to her rule of the population of i I ^ 

a district which has boon hers for a long period, and which has ! 

iH'> or l>H*n known to lise. The districts iMfhind the mountains J f 

whiol) were hostile, and which were annexed at a Liter period, I 

havo been, as is well known, repeoplcd with loyal Russians. 

Any opvratioiis by us in aid of a lurkish army on the Armenian 

froiitier would be of a less ambitious kind. Then again this 

writer says tiiat we must bo prepared to prevent the Shah of j 

]Vr>ia fron) becoming another Ameer of liokhara. Our inter- 

fcroiu-e in Persia is likely to have the same result as Russian 

interference in AfQ:hanistan in 1878. We should at an^ time 

)>e unable to defend the Persian capital against Russia, just as 

Kubsia in 1878 was unable to defend the Afghan capital against 

us ; for Teheran is even more open to Russia than Kabul to us. • ' 

Such writers are on safer ground when they advocate a Chinese 

alliance. China is not a Persia, and Pekin is not within a 

short march of the Caspian. The Russians have ali-eady shown ; ': 

that they have as high an opinion of the military strength of 'j 

China as they have a low opinion of the military strength of | | 

IVrsia ; and thci'e can be no doubt that an alliance between | ; . 

Knirland and China in Central Asia is a natural result of the | ' 

present stiite of things. • i 

Piu.ssia and China have 4000 miles of conimon frontier, and China. 
Knifland and China desire to maintain the status quo^ ana are 

:il>le to strike ix)werful blows for its maintenanca China will . 

have for some years to come a considerable superiority over | 

Kus.^ia at certain ix)ints u)x>n the frontier, and could take 
oircnsive action against Russia more easily than could either 
(Jreat Britain or Afghanistan. If China were inclined to join 
na Asiatic league tor the maintenance of the st^itus otto she 
Would have more temporary power even than England of 

enforcing the decisions of the alliance. The alliance of China. j ', ' 

which is very important in a general scheme of imperial 
^lefence, has, however, little bearing upon the special Indian 
pn.Meni. Yarkand is too distant from Pekin to aflbrd any 
prospect of the rapid advance of a Chinese force into Russian 
<'entral Asia, at a time when it could. have much etlcct upon 
the fortunes of the war, especially as there are no troops in 
<'hinese Turkestan ca|)able of standing for a moment against 
<'ven a Russian militia force. On the other hand, in the policy 
"f attacking Russia on the Pacific, which for some years to 
eoMie, until her communications are complete, will be the most 
(Hktive way of meeting an attack by her on us, the Chinese 
alliance would be of moment and would paralyse the Russian 
Jwlvaiice. 

The Indian Oovernment have been advised that the Chinese 
alliance is worthless to us, because our spies in Chinese Turkes- 
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tan have foun<l no Pi^^I^i* figliiinK force : but it is in tlw 
north, and not in Turlcestan, that the Chinese cimUl Ki\e 
) Uussia trouble ; and it wan not the Chinese force in TurkestAn. 

, . but that on the north of Pckin, which alarniiHi Kust^ia at tli«* 

[i time when she fc^re back to China the province of lit. Tlie 

jj weak |x>tnt in the Chinese alliance is that» when the Hiissi;in 

(railways have lxH*n made and steam communication comnletf^l 
throughout SiWria, China, unless she moves with extraoniinai-y 
I rapidity within the next few years, will have lost the military 

advantage that at present she does undoubtedly possess. Then* 
' * is, however, a great point of superiority in the Cninese alliance 

I over any other that Asia offers. While the Persians would lie 

- down l)cforc the invader, and the Afghans, after lighting, take 

his side, the Chinese would fight on, and in these days it is 
ditHcult indeed^ as the French well know, to sign a tn\aty of 
peace with China. In spite of the activity of the Ja)xin('>o, 
I f I the only three powers in Asia which can \yc s^iid to count nre 

, ' Ru.ssia, China, and (ii*cat Britain. The Ijcst defence of India 

lies, liowever, iu the completeness of our own Indian pit^- 
parationa. 
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CHAPTER II 

BRITISH INDIA 

Thk subjects to be tliscussed in the nrcscnt chapter connect Special im- 

iIkmusoIvc^ with tliose treated in the Jiust tlirough fin«ance, for iwrtanoe, i 

tlu'ie seems reason to l^elieve tliiit military and financial in the case 

problems lie at the root of the Indian dithculties of the present, ^^ India, of 

and will greatly uli'ect the decisions that must be taken in ^nano^ 

InMia in t lie future. For that reason I have placed the state- 

nicnt of my views u]X)n Indian defence before those which I ! • 

have to express on India generally, and I now proceed to touch j 

briefly on questions of finance, ^lost of our diniculties in India 

nru iiulecd obviously financial. The fear of Russia is financial. 

for no one doubts that the courage and military aptitude of 

nur race would prove suflicient for the defence of India were 

wc not ham|^re<l by the difHculties of paying for an army, 

both elVicient and suflicient in numl)ers, under conditions of 

voluntary enlistment — by the difhculty of imposing fresh 

taxation \\\yon India. The greatest of domestic drawbacks to 

our rule, namely, the occ«isioual corrujjtion of the native police, 

may also be looked upon as a financial Question, for a higher 

riass of service could be secured at a higlier rate of pajr. In 

writing, too, as long ago as 1807 I showed the financial side of 

the dispute as to the relative numbei*s of natives and of 

Knglishmeu to be employed in the civil administration of the 

• ountry. As i*egaitis defence, the reply always made to those 

who insist on the need for further measures is that India is 

poor and overtaxed, and, in the present state of her finances, 

|annot alFortl them. A military expenditure of twenty millions 

is so large that there could be pix)duced for it even the costly 

luxury of a sufticiently numerous white army, provided that 

India were not in fact taxed to provide us for home use with 

f^ljort service, unsuitable to her needs. 

^upposinff even that the cost of a .separate army of long 
service should imply increase, in ste«'id of that reduction which 
I should myself expect, of Indian military expenditure, or sup- 
posing that home resistance, upon political or military grounos, 
to this change should prevent the possibility of its accomplish- 
nunt, we have to inquire whether in fact India be so poor that 
^lie cannot provide for her defence, or whether there is still 
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behind IiiiUnn finance the possibility of raising more money by 
taxes. No doubt it is the c;ise that taxation under British rule 
in India is lighter in proportion to the income of the country 
than was that of the Moghul emperors. Under our regitncn 
profoun<l peace has given rise to much, if partial, prosperity ; 
and most of the money that has been freely spent has goiu* 
towards providing India w^ith the appliances of civilisation, 
with roads, telegraphs, railways, vast irrif^ation works, ami 
public buildings, and in assistance to public education, w}iil«* 
the fall in the opium revenue has itself t>ccn the result of con- 
cessions to the Chinese growing out of our own sense of X\w 
duties we think we owe to the principles of international 
morality. In these circumstances can the loss under the hv:u{ 
of opium, and the additional charge on the Indian budget by 
reason of the fall in the value of silver, bo met fix>m othtT 
Kources, and yet means bo found for providing against the 
IX)ssible need of increased exp(*nditui*e upon men, trans|x>rt, 
strategic roads and railways, and fortification! 

^lany suggestions have been made for raising larger sums of 
money for the wants of the peninsula of India. It has l)oen 
suggested that the "iK»rmanent settlement" might itself l>e 
revised, but at the fourth Natioiml Congress the landlonl iKirtv 
was strongly represented, and all but earned a pmposal to a^^K 
Government to introduce a permanent land settlement throiiKl»- 
out India. The alx>lition of the separate Governments of Madnis 
and Bombay, and the getting rid of the political governors and 
of the separate commanders-in-chief, and ruling those Pr<'>i- 
dencies through tlie Civil Service of India, while an excellent 
ix^form, and calculated to etl'ect a saving, would not pioduce 
any large financial results. Neither would the more ctoubtfiil 
measure of the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State. 
In<]uiry into tho home charges of the government of India, 
which can at no time do anything but good, especially if the 
Question should ever be tix^ated braodly enough to raise that of 
tne separate white army, would itself not produce considerable 
results, although Lord ll^indolph Churchill had reason uptnx 
his side in proposing a general parliamentary inquiry into the 
)X)sition of our Government in India. Parliament used from 
time to time to have the opiwrtunity, before the transfer of 
India to the Crown, of instituting a full examination into the 
jidminist ration of the East India Company. There is a dread 
on the piirt of the Indian Government of such inquiry, which. 
however, in my opinion, is desind)le in the interest of that 
Government itself, inasmuch as public confidence at home has 
Ix^n tried by the criticisms or the native press and of the 
speakers at tne National Congress ; while tho Indian Govern- 
ment should remember that in these days no institution not 
supported by the constituencies at home can long survive, ami 
those who think, as I think, that the government of India hy 
the Civil Service has been a ^ood £:overnment, should n<^^' 
shrink from public inquiry into its merits. Still, any financial 
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n«f(»i'iiis by reduction of cxi>cntliture are not liki'ly to be large, 
and, if iDore money has to be raised in India for defence, we 
must extend our survey. 

Tlie prcater portion of the present revenue of India is ob- Nature 
taiin'<l from sources not, strictly speaking, consisting of taxes o( the 
pr()|H'r, and the taxation of In<lia is light in proportion to the '«^«*>^»«» 
ixipuhition, but that ponulation is poor— althougli it does not 
-utltT, in normal years, tnc profound misery which afflicts parts 
of Kun)]x\ The risk of famine, though lessened since the in- 
triMluctiou and extension of niilways, is still frishtful, and while 
tiio fanuinc people arc not, as a rule^ so ill fedf as is supposed, 
tlioy are altogether without a margin of income beyond their 
exponditui-e. The great nobles and the semi - independent 
princes of Ilindostan do not contribute sutliciently towards 
gtiTHl ^'overnment and the appliances which it introduces to their 
own Wnofit ; but political ivasons are supixxse<l to exist making 
it unwise to nipidly tighten our hold upon them. As rep;aitu 
taxation of tlie ricli within our own dominion of British India, we 
liavo in<l('o<l intixxluced a slieht trace of the principle of p^raaua- 

tion of income-tax, as, in addition to the exemption of incomes / , 

hAow a certain sum, there is in India a higher and a lower scale i '^ 

of charge, though the diflerence is merely tliat between 2 per | 

ctnt and 2*6 per cent. Not only is the revenue insufljcient, and \ 

tlic (lilliculty of mining new taxes great, but a portion of the i ; | 

n* venue is o^ an uncertain kind, ami the long continuance even 
of a dtTreasing opium revenue canndt bo counted on. ^^^lile 
lairroewith many of the suggestions of the native reforming 
jiarty, as I shall presently explain, I differ from them on this 
miportant point of taxation, occause I think that Indian de- 
fence must l>e first considered, and that, if a complete revolution 
in her military system is not entertjiined by the authorities, 
heavier taxation will be neede<l, although I am well aware of 
the dilliculty of introducing fresh taxes in a country where rich 

people bear so small a proportion to the whole population as ' ' / 

tiiey do in India. It is tlie fact, however, that this main differ- 
ence WtNveen myself and the more mouenite of the reformers 
1*^ upon the one subject on which they have with them, on the 
whole, the European press of India an<l a large portion of 
Kuro]K'an opinion in India, because salaries have nccn reduced 
and ])rotits of trade have fallen since the days of the pagoda 
tree, while the silver dilficulty has pressed hanlly upon many. 
As even the present taxes h:L the small white population hard, 
they, not unnaturally, loin their voices to those of the native 
inhabitants to opnost5 the- imposition and the increase of income- 
taxes and other duties. But it must ho remembered that no- 
where has trade increasc<l so rapidly, since the world-wide 
<lepression of 1874, as it has in Imlia, and, under Free Trade, 
the growth of the factory system has almost kept pace with the 
K**neral increase of tnide. 

A largo portion of the Indian debt is like those of Australia, XatuPd of 
•1 debt for public works which aro returning good interest upon the debt 
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the vxpcn<liture both in dirr*ct and in indiroct foiin, and tlie true 
debt of India, in the English sense, is small as compared with 
her revenue or her trade, far smaller than that of most of the 
European states, including her great rival— Russia^ 
Railways. One of the advantages to Inuia of the British connection has 
txien the enormous investment of money in State railroads, and, 
on a guarantee, in those of the railroads that are not tlie pro- 
perty of the State. The greatest change, indi'C<l, in India since 
my first xnsit in 1867 concerns railways and trade. Tlie develop- 
ment of railways and trade has been immense ; British capital 
to the extent of three hundretl and tifty millions sterling hax 
been sunk in Indian enterprises, on otlicial or quasi -otri rial 
guarantee : and a further vast amount of Britisii capital is 
employed \}y ])urely private British enterprise in industry, ss 
Lord Dufferin thinks, **on the assumption that English rule 
and English justice would remain dominant in India." Thei^e 
are more than 16,000 miles of railway open in India. The 
Indus has already been twice bridgi'cl, an(f the Qovernment of 
India now lx;gin to look forward to the time when new railways 
will be made in India by unassisted private enterprise. Tlie 
result of the making oi railways in India has been a vast 
development of the grain and jute trades, and a considerable 
development of the trade in piece goods. India has benefited. 
as Australia has benefited, by the lines being under Uovernment 
control, and by the consequent prevention of the conii)etiti\e 
waste which takes place in the case of the mil ways of the 
United States. One remarkable feature in Indian trade, whiih 
is all to the advantage of India, has been the immense increase 
of trade between India and civilised countries other than the 
United Kingdom. The increase of the Indian trade with 
France, always large, has l)een considerable. The recent 
growth of trade between India and Italy has been immense, 
though it has now received a check j and a rapid increase is 
taking place in the trade between India and the Unitetl States. 
Trade between India and the ^reat countries of the Pacific- 
China, Austnilia, and Japan — is large and growing. The net 
result has been that the trade of India has recently been 
expanding mora rapidly than that of almost any other country 
in the world ; more rapidly, txsrhaps, than that of anj^ country 
except the Argentine RepuDlic. The other side of this picture 
is that the railways of India, though of considerable mileage. 
are still very few in numlier as conqxired with the population, 
and that the Government of India are now beginning to sus- 
pend construction, being a little out of pocket on their present 
lines. 

Ten years ago opium was by far the larcest Indian export. 
Now raw cotton has passed it in the list, although the exiH)rt 
of raw cotton has fluctuated of late ; and while ten years <ip^ 
the export of all the grains together was inferior to that ot 
opium, both rice and wheat now almost equal the opium exporti 
which was then nearly one-tifth, and which is now less ths" 
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oiio-eiKiitli, of tlio total cxuorts. T)io trade in ciiiolioiWy in 

jutp, Atul in tea lias iiicre«isca with rapidity eoual to the rise in 

tlie wheat trade, and is very large. Althougii in tea India is 

now iiu>ctinff with a serious com i>it it or in Ceylon, the trade in 

tt':i fn»)i) China to England is dwindling with rapidity equal to 

the Indian and Cinghaleso increase ; and India and Ceylon 

liave si*nt us in 18iS9 twice as many })ounds of tea as China^ 

liiilia is also beginning to supply the Australians — the greatest 

tea drinkers ol the world. Indian cotfee and tobacco are 

already remarkable for their excellence, and are certain soon to 

attract notice in the best markets. Her fibi-cs, her oils and 

m'ihU her indigo and otiier (lyes, are all playing a daily greater 

pjirt in foreign trade. While new resouives have been opened 

lo India in recent years, the ancient art work of the country 

lias not on the whole undergone decline : her wrought metal, 

tiligroe and inlaid work, her enamels and precious stuflfs, are 

attractinic fresh buyers without sutl'ering, si)eakinjy^ generally, 

by deterioration through increascil production, ^o doubt tiie 

muslins have decli*u»d in quality, and tlio use of European dyes 

lias destroyed the beauty of a portion of the shawl and carpet 

work ; but with few exceptions the native manufactures of 

Intlia have improved in volume without losing their perfect 

Oriental charm. The export of cotton yarns and of cotton 

iiiauufacturcs has grown rapidly, and in almost every article 

the ooiumcrco of India niust l)e looked upon as sound, while her 

inamifacturcs are thriving under a policy of Free Trade. India 

still imports, however, a far gix>ater quantity of manufactured j 

cotton goods from England than she exports ; and as a curious 

exain])le of the old-fashioned ways of tlio peninsula it may be i 

noteil that a Blue-book records the fact that an increase in the | 

imports of English cotton goods in a i-ccent year was caused by j 

'*tlie fact that the ye^ir was considered by astrologers in India 

an auspicious one for marriages." 

Wilde there is a good deal of doubt among the natives India as a 
wlu'tlicr the increase of their export trade in grain is a real rasnn- 
advuntiige to the people, and while they ix>int out that the factnrfng 
laiuUess members of the population in some parts of the country country. 
have suli'ored through the rise of prices, there is general rejoicing 
over the recent increase in Indian manufactures, not unmixed 
with some amusement that Lancashire, which insisted on the 
removal of the Indian duties upon cotton goods, has now to 
lueet a considerable export of Indian cotton gooas to the east 
coa>>t of Africa and of yai*ns to the markets of China and Japan. 
India has indeed such considerable advantages upon her si^ in 
textile manufacture, as has been admirably pointed out by Sir 
William Hunter, that it is certain that her export traae in 
iiiauufactured articles will rapidly increase. Our government 
of India, giving absolute i^ace to the peninsula^ and raising 
her credit to a }x>int which provides her with capital as cheap 
as is enjoyed by the wealthiest of the continental countries of 
C'Urope, has made Bombay a great manufacturing city, and 
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Indian niilU have doubled their production in the last ten 
years. That which has happened with regard to coarse cotton 
yams and cotton goods at JBorobay, and to coarse jute fabrics 
at Calcutta, will happen also as regards iron smelting and very 
possibly as regards many clasi>es of manufactures. India has 
cheap labour and cheap raw material, and as regards the 
I markets of tlie farther East less distance to face than has Gnvit 

I Britain in placing the goods produced in the customer's hands. 

The cost of fuel is decreasing as railways open up her cail- 
lields, and our manufacturers must look forward to serious 
J Indian competition. Already we see in Ijincashire an agita- 

tion for forcing limitation ot hours of labour upon the Indian 
\ I factories, as well as periodical days of rest — action on the pnrt 

t t , of England which will be opik>s(h1 by the Indian Government, 

, f ' and not carried out without much native outcry. The bearing 

^ of cheap Indian production of manufactured goods upon the 

project of imperial customs union deserves notice. A com- 
mercial federation of the Empire which did not include the 
most populous and. after tlie United Kingdom its<*lf, the mobt 
ti*ading member ot the Queen's dominions would be but an 
, inadcciuatc solution of the imperial problem. Yet the highly 

mid colonial workmen who complain of the pauper lalx)ur (if 
Europe, and drive away the cheap Chinese, are haixll^ likely to 
view with enthusiasm tlie idea of admitting Indian manu- 
facturccl goods to Australia and Canada without a duty, nnd 
will think Protection against the goods of Germany or h ranoc 
or Belgium a very incomplete Pit)tection if they have to fact* 
the free admission of the goods not only of Lancashire but of 
liombay. 
t Future of Sir Kichard Temple has rightly pointed out tliat in India 

ludian there is still a vast expanse of cultivable waste, and thei-e is 

trade and every reason to believe that her wheat export will continue 

inana- ^ cix)w rapidly, and that her finer classes of tobacco will 

factures. render her a dangerous rival to Cuba and to the rising cigar 

industry of our own Jamaica. The fertile peninsula — siiut otf 

% ' from the cold winds of the north by the stupendous ranges 

\ of the Himalaya, which at the same time provide the water for 

\ that irrigat ion which is nee<le<l for the production of the heaviest 

crops, containing within its limits perhaps a sixth of all man- 
kind, and possessing all the climates of production, from th«it 
* of the equatorial belt to that of wheat districts with a prolonged 

\ if lovely winter— is likely to contribute more and moro to the 

. * ^ raw material of the worlu, while its cheap labour is likely also 

\ to give it an increasing share of manufactures. Imgation 

I J woiics, although cli'Hjked in many districts which might pro- 

duce an excellent supply of grain, by the curious Anglo-Indian 
prtijudice against lands which when treated with water show 
saline efflorescence — a prejudice which those who know the 
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of niatorinl pittepcrity, which, however, upon the present revenue 
.system of the country, will not produce a corresponding increase 
ill tho pni^penty of Indian finance. 

To the cyo of the English conimei*cial magnate no doubt Drmw- 
I IK Han pn)p:res8 wears a singular form. He is disixised tol^clu* 
d<ml)t whether tho management of Indian railways givea us 
luuoii of which to boast A distinguished Anglo-Indian in 
writing of the Indian railroads has spoken of the natives as 
heing now ''borne on the wind with the speed of lightning." 
It is nevertheless the case that I nivself have done a better 
twenty-four hours' journey in Siberia behind Russian "couriers* 
iini*ses'' than in India uix>n branch railixMuls. We have to 
cumpiire India in this njutter, not with England or with Ger- 
many or Fnince or the United States or our own colonies, but 
with ciiiintries such as Egypt^ and the advance in material 
nmspcrity in the mst twenty yeara has been amazing. On my 
List visit I travelled through hundreds of miles of country 
which I had alix;adv traversed in 18G7, and fouml that the 
wast OS of that day had l)oconie the corn-fields of tlio present 
I lum must be a greater ditl'usion of wealth through India, but 
.ii\i;uineiit founded on this fact is met with the statement that 
the misery of the cultivator is greater than it was before. It 
laiiiuit be said that the ixx)j>lc look unhappy; on the contrary, 
the |Kitient contentment of the natives is as remarkable to the 
traveller as it always has been since India has been known. 
At tlic «unc time it cannot be denied that many who are highly 
competent to speak upon the question share the doubts of 
native critics, and one of the most distinguished of India Office 
authorities u)X)n Indian trade and agriculture^ Sir George Bird- 
wiMxl, has tohl us that those who write of India **do not suffici- 
iiitly distinguish between the pros|Xjrity of the country and the 
nlicitv of its inhabitants/' The remarkable material prosperity 
i>f Iiulia, and the immense volume of her trade with ourselves, 
will no doubt strengthen the feeling among Englishmen of the 
lu'co^ity of providing for the retention of our rule. Our 
kill L,M loin and our peoi)le together dniw from India some sixty 
or seventy millions sterling a year in direct income, the greater 
part of which would probably disappear in case of Kussian 
conouest, and the whole vanish in tlte event of the destruction 
of the fabric of civilised administration by domestic anarchy. 
Moreover, we shall find that native opinion is with us in 
I*e<>i^ting unprovoked attack on India, and even in making 




turning against 

when it sees such portents. On the other hand, even English 

The increase 
improvement, 

. ^ , arin^ capacity 

••f the landless portion of the natives, and we are still far from 
havnig found our ways and means. 
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Need for Under the circumstAnccs which have been described it Is 

increased only vital necessity which can justify further inrcxula u|x>n the 

j j military lucfian budget, and there can be no one who will not shrink 

I expeiKli- from the 8up|x>sed necessity of inipcising further tax(>s U|)(in 

\^^^ ■"*^'» such a country, or tlmt of suspenUing the civil works u|>>ii 

"letL ^^"^^ ^^ future prosiM'rity niu*»t dejK'nd. As has been seen in 

i I avou ^^^ jj^^ chapter, our j)resont provi;»i<»n for defence is virtually 

I sufficient uidess we should teuipt Russia to advance witliiii 

I striking distance; and the want of elasticity of the Indian 

revenue, and the ])(>verty of a large portion of the people (»t' 

/ the peninsula, are adilitional reasons wiiy we shouhl do notliiir^' 

I to assist in bringing Russia to Herat or to the Hindu Ku>li. 

I Iiicrease<l Should the evil cCiy of further Russian ad%'ance arrive, furtlior 

revenue taxation will have become necossjiry, unli*ss we aixj preparwi to 

from the levy large contributions, as 1 think we rejisonably mighty froin 

native the native states, as their share in defence. 

**■***• I cannot but think that the cheapne.>s and increasing excel- 

TaoaccO' i,,Qce of Indian tolxicco oiler a prc)sp*H;t of swelling the rc»v<'niit* 

^^'^^ by means which have provtxl etlicacious in a gt-eat nunibiT of 

*^^^'^**' well-goveniwl countries, and that the Indian Oovernnieiit, by 

taking the whole tobiicco trade of the count ly into their own 

hands, establishing, and at the same time well advertising their 

mono])oly, might lind millions flowing into their purse from a 

source from which as yet scarcely anything has been drawn. 

The question of an Indian tobacco t-njie w;is under di.scussion 
for many years before 1871, when a Bill was actually drafttnl 
uix>n the subject, but withdrawn by oixler of the Duke of 
Argyll. The India Oilice are opix>sed to a tobacco r<V/tV, on th»» 
ground that it would not bring in much revenue and might call 
, ' forth oppression. The Olfice consider that tlie fact that tobiicco 

\ is in almost universal use in India^ and is grown in evc:T 

gai\len, is a conclusive argument against the retjie. Rut if suili 
a Government as that of Turkey can successfully work tlie r/fjif^ 
and obtain revenue, without raising price more than pi*oix)r- 
tionately to the improvement in quality, I cannot believe that 
it is out of the power of the Indian Government to do so. Th»» 
I India Office seem to think that it would be impossible either to 

I levy any duty upon tobacco where grown for the consumption 

of the grower or to collect the tax when the tobacco was moved. 
It is a fact that in France^ large portions of the centre an<l 
^ ' . south of which are mountamous^ and where in the south and 

* \ centro almost eveiy one of the millions of peasants makes both 

i r ' wine and brandy for his own consumption, a very productive 

I I duty is levied upon all movement of wine or brandy, and is 

' \ J collected without the smallest dilFiculty. I oinnot but think 

»  I that the Indian Government wei-e right in the principle of their 

». I Bill of 1871, and that the India Olfice were wrong in causing it 

to be withdrawn. Surely, too. in such a matter the Indian 
Government ought to be the judges and not the Indui Offic<*» ^ 
it is upon the Indian Government that the difficulty and un- 
ix>pularity, if any, would be sure to fall 
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|'"ly if tliat "were, ns I think it is, iwssible of adoi)tioa. We see 
hrnj ciirljt millions sterling a year towaixls meeting further 
'I'pivciation in the rupee, the falling off in the opium revenue, 
•nul the additional military charges which would become neces- 
^■iry if Kussia crossed the present Afghan frontier. These 
JuMitional niiiitary charges themselves mit^ht be itnluced if the 
>''panite Eui-opoan army system which I have advocated were 
tiankly accepted by the authorities at home. 

It follows from what has been said above that theixi is reason Moral as 
to suppose that India has made substantial material pix)grcss contrasted 
• unng the thirty-two years of the direct rule of tlie Queen, with 
I lure is j)erhaps moi-c doubt as to the reality of the morjQ pi-o- material 
i:ivvs which has been made in the S4ime time. Chanire there has progress. 
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Sir John Strachey, who is o])ix)8ed to a tobacco -tux, han, 
lu^vorthelcss, estimateil that^, if the difliculties of detail could 
1h' irot over, a monopoly of the siile of tobacco iu India might 
vit'ld between three ancffour millions sterling a year. All who 
Ikntiw the finances of Turkey or of Ecypt ore aware that there 
is a large revenue to be obtained _ from tobjicco^ even in 
louiitries wlierc the administration is not highly organised. 
Ill I'ljrypt the tobacco revenue has been increased from £80,000 

lo I' l.'lu,()00 in four yeai-s without oppression. A tax of £30 an .1 

acre is i-aised in Egypt on every acre cultivated with tobacco. 
Control is found easy, and a customs duty of Is. 3d. a pound is 
K\ itnl on foreign tobacco. The Turkish authorities with their 
own ex|H»rience of a rvfjit are not vei-y much in favour of it^ 
aiHJ think that tlie Egyptian plan of a^ direct tax on land 
tri owing tobacco, combined with a tax on imiwrted tobsicco, is 
iMtter, as causing less friction and irritation, and the revenue 
ni.Mlact?tl as Kreat. Such strides have been made of late ^ears 
111 the manuiacture (»f Indian tobacco that some Indian cigars 
an' now suiX'rior to those of any district in the world except the '^ . 

\'iu'lta Abiijo of Cul>a, and the best of them are now aolo to > , 

li'»lil their own with Havana cigars of ten times their pric^e. [ . '. 

riic revolution which has occurred in the manufacture of Imlian ! i ' ' 

t(jbaico is as yet appreci«ated only by Anglo -Indians, and not , | 

known to Europe, but it cannot fail shortly to produce an j 

rnormous trade. Some indee<l pretend that the best cigars of ; 

lu'lia are made of Java tobjicco ; but I «im assured by those who 
know that the tobacco is really Indian, and, whatever it may 
1"', it is certainly not frem Java, as it is free from the ixiculiar 
ilavour of tiie tobicco of the Dutch Indies. 

Although Sir John Strachey admits that the poverty of the Other 
cultivating masses makes it most undesirable to impose new possible 
taxes if the necessity can be avoided without absolute oanger to sources of 
the State, he is of opinion that India is the most lightlv taxed revenue. 1 1 

<ountry in the world. He has pointed out the possibility of raising \ » ) 

1 hi (r millions sterling additional taxat ion on land in Bengal, one 
tiiiilion and a half additioncil frem licenses, and half a million 
iid'litional from stamps, or iive millions sterling of additional 
taxation, besides three or four millions irowx a tobacco mono- 
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been, by uiiiversnl admission ; more rapid, however, upon (Ym* 
surface than in the dopthflw To attt'inpt to ffive, in a work 
covering the whole of Ureater HritAin, a complete view of the 
monil and material jmsition of India would bo as foolish as to 
try to do the same with regard to the UnitiKl States ; perha)>s 
more so, Ix'cause, while the im]x>rtance of a comi)anson betw(><n 
I American and Ih'itish -colonial problems lias more interest than 

' ' any possible direct relation between British India and the otlirr 

I do|)endencies of the Crown, such is the diversity prevailing in 

India as reganls religion, race, and conditions of life, tiiat 
general obser>'ations are less possible than in the case of the 
United States. All, therefore, that can be done in giving India 
her place in a general survey of the countries under lhiti>h 
government is to select the points of the most pressing political 
moment^ which are those of defence ^to which the last chapter 
has lxH.Mi givenX of finance, which is closely connected M-ith 
' ^ i defence, and of the present relations between Government and 

I>cople, uiK>n which I have now to put forward some considers- 

tionft. 

I>itenture While, as I have stated, there is a singular absence of goncral 

^liicb ))olitical or social books in the Knglish tongue unon the liriti^h 

i illustrates, self-governing c<»lonies, there is happily no sucli want in the 

case of India. Not to s])cak of the well-known works u\x>n its 
history, its government^ and its resources which have aj)i)earc<l 
with frequency for many years, or of excellent works ot travel, 
such as those of Sir M Arnold, and to mention only one recent 
Sir John Ijook, Sir John Strachey's volume in itself is a serious and abl«' 
StraclieyV examination of Indian problems and principles ot govemmrnt 
Ituiia. \^y Q^Q ^^£ jjyp niost skilled ollicials. If Sir John Strachey writes 
» (as might be cxpect<tl from a former member of the Governor- 

*. General's CVmncil, once acting Viceroy, former Lieutenant- 

Governor, and present memlx^rof the Council of India) on tho.'«e 
general lines otthou(;Iit which maybe called ** Governmental," 
all that is necessiiry, in order to obtain absence of prejudice and 
a complete view of the subject, is that the student should Hnd 
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for himself that there is another side by reading such a volmue 
he Xew hulia of Mr. Cotton, the articles of Sir William 
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ion B^ tic Hunter, or the annual reports of the Congress at which tho 

S^'w W '^•'^*^^'*^* ""'^ their sympathisers state their grievance& ^M^*^ 

, ilunter works be found somewhat heavy reading by the trivial-minded, 

I * it is possible to relieve their monotony, and yet to continue to 

gain some insight into Indian pniblems, by the perusal of it\^c^ 

Ang1o> brilliant Anglo-Indian satire of Anglo-lnclian rule in the P7?<^ 

Indian of novels such i^s the well-known J)us(i/fX)re, or of the lif-'ht 

wtire. poems of Sir Alfred Lyall and Mr. Kipling. Brilliant though it 

^ \ ue, Anglo-Indian pot'try, as compared with the fresh verse- 

\ I ! writing of Australia, is <fvsix?ptic, and reeks of the hot weatlier. 

ji Difficulty There is one givat ditleremo which I exjxjriencc in 'J*'"}^*"^ 

Jt Instating with regard to India from the frame of mind in which 1 ^"^^ 

\ opinion clown to write of our self-governing Colonies. With reg'***"" »<| 

ill wi>on these I was able to feel that the views which I puttorwam 
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incnt of Iiulia are trying to bnng about is not in itfuAi likely to 
'••ail to the growth of an Indian national feeling. As between 
foniirnor and forciffnor, the native of the Punjab prefers to 
•x^ ruloil by us ratlier than to be mlcd by a <lown-country 
n.itivp, for who ju he has as little sympathy and far more dislike ; 
»nd while in no part of the peninsula is there any feeling that 
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wt'ic, generally speaking, those entertained by many besides Inaian 
myself, and that, while 1 should meet with criticism uixin cer- problei 
tain to]>ics, the views expressed by mo as a whole would prob- 
al)ly not Ije open to serious attack. But when 1 writ« of India 
1 do so knownig that I agree with neither of the great parties 
who hold strong views uix>n Indian questions : neither with the 
otlicial ])!irtv in India as a whole and their Conservative friends 
.It home— for I dillcr from them, or from the more extreme 
.imong them, in thinking that, for reasons which I shall give, it 
is out of the question that the Indian Government should long 
continue to be a benevolent j)aternal Government substantially 
iiiu'oiiti*olIe<l either by organised native opinion in India or by 
tho House of Commons— nor with what are known as the Con- 
t:iv.ss ))eopIe and their Kadical friends at home, because I differ 
from thorn cas to the absolute necessity of a vast expenditure 
upon the army, fortifications, and strategic railways. 

There are two commonplaces in the discussion of Indian The two 
prnhliMns upon which, though much has been said, much remains common 

to l>c saitl. The ona is that general observations upon India places. • ^ . 

ai'c invariably mistaken, because India is a continent rather 1 I 

than a single country; and the second that, while India is in i \' 

many matters stationary lx*yond the possibility of European 1 1 ' • 

(•(»m^)rehon^ion, it is in other matters a country of rapid change. 

Tne main contention of the oHicial class of writers is one India 
in which tliey have truth upon their side : thcat India is a name not one 
irivon by ourselves to an enormous tract of Asia containing country. 
a jrroat number of people who, spe:iking generally, know 
nut 111 ng of one another, and are more separated by language 
junl hy national history than are the various peoples of Europe. 
Oil tho other hand, writing even as long ago as 1867, 1 had to 
x>int out how much our Government has done to create an 
ndia, in the minds at all events of the most active and 
thoughtful among the small instructed minority of the pcnin- 
Hila, Still, the supjxirters of the Congress movement are 
inclined to somewhat overrate the amount of unity which has 
h(vn attainwl. At the Calcutta meeting Hajah Kampal Singh 
>poko, by an extraoixlinary confusion of metaphors, of our 
"converting a race of soldiers and heroes into a timid flock 

f^f qui 11 -driving sheep." What we have done has been rather, . j i 

like the other conouorors of Hindostan, to occupy and mle a 1 ^ 

peninsula inhabitea by races wliich, in their aptitude for war, 
are jvirtly " heroes " and partly " sheep." The official writers 
aio ahli* to show too that the District or Provincial rather than 
the Indian Government is the authority which is present to the 
people's minds, and that that military union whicii the Govern 
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the people are now living umler a national govemnient— fur 
even the rulors of the native states arc in most cases foreitfii(i» 
p there is no recollection of a tiuio of national govern inciit 
ill the pasty and no r(*gret for a nationality that h:is lxH»n lost. 

It may be a<lmitteil, then, that the inhabitants of India 
are not one people, but a nuuiWr of diverse races speak iu:; 

I different tongiica, knowing nothing of one another, arxl 

possessing ivligions which are as hostile to one anotlu'i- :i> 
j the Orangisin and the Roman Catholicism of Toronto and ui 

Montreal But altliough this is a commonplace, because it 
,t Is the observation first made by every fairly well-informal 

I ]X2rs<>n who writes or speaks of Indix^ it is a commonplace of tlif 

, ! well informed alone, an<l is almost as far now as it ever w.i« 

I . from having made its way into the minds of the Engli-ii 

|v constituencies. On the other hand, although still true and 

likely to be true for a pericxl of incalculable length, it Ls iu*t 

I \ ; true in so high a degree as it once was. Tho tendiMicy of our 

, Government is nocessjirily in many matt4'rs to fuse India, ni}<i 

to ciuse a steady extension of tiiat process of bringing tlif 

people of India together, and leading them to know one another 

i i and share one canother s views about themselves and us and x\u' 

i peninsula, which is already in operation among the nati\(' 

oarristers and newsixiper writers. ^ There are some of the half 
informed who are willing to admit that there are still gnnt 
racial, religious, and linguistic ditferences in India, but nOid 
fancy that railway communication in its(>lf is putting an end t** 
them, as it is putting an end to them in France. But India is a 
very ditTcrent country, and its size is so great, its railways 
in comparison to its size, so few, that not much movonicnt 
. in the direction of a homoi^eneous India has been nrcxhui^l 

» by these appliances of civilisation. The greatest political or 

government.'u change that lias taken place in India since I 

published Greater jBritain in 18G8 has been in the oppo>it»' 

, • <lirection. Deccnti^lisation, which was begun shortly after 

that time, has been pushed farther year by year, and India, so 

* ' far as it is a state at all, has become something of a Fe<ltT.iI 

\ State since 1870. The Pi-ovincial Governments nave receivtHl. 

) and will ivccive, greater and greater powers. Strongly as I 

myself condemn the exaggci-ated autonomy and cost of tin- 
Guvernmeuts of Madras and Bombay, and absolutely as I 
' . condemn the conflict of Ri»i>arate systems in the case of that 

^ ^ s(»r\'ice which alx)ve all needs centralisation, namely, th«' 



i military ser\ice, I am a hearty sympathiser^ in the gt^nm' 

Indian tendency towarils Provincialism, and think it should w* 
I much extended iu connection with schemes for calling forth, w 

" \ support of Oovenim**nt, educateil native opinion. 

^\\ , Want of The view that India has not yet become a nation, but thit 

\ "'"^y i'his- llindostan contains many nations and many creeds, is illustrated 

j 1 ^^^"^^ hy by the able prefjice to the "olKcial" report of the pi-occcHlin?> 

\^ proceed, ^l o„^ ^£ tjjp National Congn^ssos, which frankly states Jhit 

ings of the j^j^,^^^ ^£ tjj^j delegates have to Iciive their homes ** to nialce long 
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i uinu\vs into, to them, unknown provinces, inhabited 1>y Kational 
"p .pulauons s|)e.iking unknown InngUciges." If Bengal and the Consreat. 
oipital of the Indian Empire form to the majority of the 
lulian lawvcrs and Indian native e<litors an unknown country 
iiihabitiil by people speaking unknown tongues, what must 
they be to the cultivators who practically form the whole 
)>>pulntioii of India, so inappreciable a part of the inhabitants 
an' tlu* |x*ople of the towns 1 The average Punjabi knows less 
01 rH'n^'al or Madras or Bombay than docs the average Sjianiard 
aljout Finland or the average Norwegian about Sicily. There 
is, as yet, not only no community of race in India, but no 
tVcling of Indian nationality except among the handful of 
('(lucat«Hl men. In the rural districts, which contain the vast 
iM.'ijunty of the iXH)ple, there is lojcal patriotism. The Rajput is 
proud of Ix'ing a Kajput ; the Sikh of l)oing a Sikh ; and the 
Indian Mohanmicdan proud of not biding what he calls an 
idolaior— that is, a Hindoo ; but no one of these is proud of an^ 
fancit^l general Indian nationality, and our Government is 
as little uniwpular in these rural distncts as any Government is 
likely to lie, and, as Sir George Campbell has well shown, most 
nearly popular when it leaves the people most alone. India 
has iK'cn the meeting ground of races extraonlinarily diverse, 
and exhibits still every phase of racial life, from that of 
s,ivagcry fighting against us with an*ows dipi>ed in aconite, 
up to the most suMirae elevation of spiritual ideas, existing 
unfortunately side by side with amazing superstition. There 
aiv among our Indian fellow-subjects men speaking tongues as 
rude as tiiose of the Australian aborigines, and close to them 
jx'iosts learned in the philosophy and the classics of one of the 
lii.;hcst civilisations ever known to man. Moreover, the caste 
side of Indian religion increases the amount of separation 
which would in any case have been marked in Ilindostan, 
and the only bond of unity which has existed as yet in British 
India hna been the link of common conquest by outside authori- 
ti«'S. The problem, therefore, of the scientific government of 
tlic peninsula is one which makes high demands u]K>n our powers, 
for It is hanl to conceive of one moiti difficult of solution. 

Those who attempt to write on India may indeed stand 
•M'pallod at the complexity of situation which has been brought 
iiwut by her past nistory. Professor Seeley who has written Professor 
iiiore suggestively and more profoundly upon the history of Seeley. 
I'litish government in all parts of the world than has any other 
writer, has become involved by the diHiculties of the Indian 
nrobloni in a curious contradiction. He six'aks of India as 
having V>cen to us " a prize of absolutely incalculable value," 
h"t yi't he is obliged to say, in the same part of his work, that 
It may Ix; questioned whether the possession of India does or 
«'V(r can increase our power— that it is "doubtful whether we 
pap any balance of advantage"— while he admits that it vastly 
nu iva<os the dangers of our Empire, and, wearily, almost 
lioiHlessly, goes on to say that when we inquire "into the 
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Greater Britain of the future we oueht to think much niori' 
of our Colonial than of our Imlian Empire.** l)ut if it is thf 
case, as Professor 8eeley himself thinks, tluit we must k«^p 
India and must keen it by foi'ce against invasion, and if th«' 
ditHculties of our rule are greater in India than in any oth^ 

(portion of the world, we should trv to fai*o th(|ni and to form 
for ourselves some notion of what tliose ditticulties are aixl hov 
they can bt^st be met. Professor Seeley Iwis |K)inte<l, as anions 
the gi\>at4'st of our dangers, to our )X).ssible inability to face at 
the same time a mutinv and an invasion, and has told us that 
we have little stivngtn to si^are. Ho has warned us that if 
there should ever ari:%e in India a national movement, siinilar tn 
that which was witnessed in Italy, the Kni^lish ix>wer luu^t 
I ' ^ suc*cumb at once, and that if e\en the feeling of a common 

nationality Ix'gan to exist there onl^ feebly, without inspii-inv: 

an active dosire to drive out the foix'igner^ but merely civatiiu: 

^ the notitm that it was shameful to assist him in maintaining his 

dominion — fix>m that time our rule would ceaso to exist, it is 

that glimmering of the idea of nationality that some tin<l in 

India at the present time, and there can be no more uipMtt 

j problem in connection with the Empire than that of traciiitr its 

extent and seeing how far we can meet or guide the 

movement 

Inftlia not The danger, however, of a common internal movement 

yet fused, against our rule is as yet far from us. Just as the procwHlin.iTs 

ot the National Congress have illustnited the ditficuities in 

which the delegates have found themselves, through th(» 

diversity of tongues and itlcoj?, so, too, in another instance has 

it serveii to disjMay racial jealousies. At the Calcutta Con£rn'» 

J the scnarate feeling of the extreme North West came out, ami 

a warlike frontier- man from Dera Ismail Khan cri<Hl to an 

audience largely consisting of Calcutta clerks and shopkeeix'r>, 

"Do I look like a Ifengali Baboot" 

Conaervi- The second great conmionplaco of which I spoke is one also 

^ . *-***"* ****! to be noted ; that^ while in many matters India is stagnant 

change. beyond conception, in other matters it changes so rapidly that 
I even those who knew it well twenty years ago are apt to commit 

grievous erroi"s when they write or speak ot its condition at the 

present tima The change, however, which has occurred ot 

I recent years is such as was cerUiin to come about and might 

J . easily have been foreseen. To merely rail against the Congn** 

movement, and all that excitement ot the etlucated native niiinl 

of which it is an outcome, is doubtless idle, because they are 

but an inevitable result of the nature of our rule. When we 

. , ' decided, mainly under the influence of Macaulay, to import to 

^- the people of India a modem and largely Western education, 

 ; for which they did not ask, we scttlc<l for good or ill the char- 

j I acter, and to some extent the pace, of their social and political 

'I • developments Macaulay premred our minds for this ** P*^" /J^ 

'* day in English history," and it has come. ^loreover, to in^ 

practical Englishman, even if he be deeply steeped in oroi 
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prejudice, the fact tliat it is impossible to put clown the move- 
iiieiit is one that should couimcnd itself to notice. 

Just us dislike of the Congress movement will not stop it, so Interfer- 
tiH) interfei-ence by the House of Commons in the details of the ence by th« 
jruvcrnment of India cannot be checked by a mcra statement to Home of 
ilic House, on the part of the honie^ Government, that the Coimuon*. 
intorfereuce is undesirable. In a Parliament with no Radical 
majority, and in the teeth of strong declarations by the repre- 
sentative of the Government of India that the motion was 
uncalled for and would weaken the liands of Goveniment^ a 
resolution censuring the Government of India was lately earned ; 
and indeed on two recent occasions the Indian Government 
has lx»en forced to reverse its policy by parliamentary inter- 

tVience. On both these occasions native opinion in India was 1 

oil tiie side of those who moved ; but in the cose of the abolition 

of tlie cotton duties, which was, more gradually, forceil upon I 

India by the constituencies of England, native opinion was 
hostile to the change, ami the same is the case as regards the 

)i-o])oseil interference with lalx>ur in India by fresh factory 

ogislation. It is possible that interference by the House of 

Comnions, which may have been right on the various occasions / , 

on which it has already occurred, but which may probiibly be \ , | 

wrong on future occasions, as the House of Commons and the 

constituencies must necessarily be ignorant in Indian atifairs, ;'*. 

iiiitjlit be checked by consulting that very native opinion in j 

India of which otlicials wedded to past traditions are inclined > I 

to 1)0 afraid. But native control itself is, for other reasons, 
dilHcult of introduction. However willing they may be to 
acco|)t our rule, it cannot be supi)osed that the educatetf natives 
are inclined willingly to submit to grinding taxation in order 
that we and not the Russians should be their masters; and 
heiv is a danger against which it is of course ditilcult to gnard. 
At the same time the Government of India enjoy the advantage 
of liaving two sets of critics and opponents with whom to deal — 
I>arties which, agreeing as they do upon some questions, and 
ui)on these all-powerful, m.ay upon others take different views. 
Hut a mere bureaucracy, however able and ^ however well 
inforrne<l, must necessarily have great difficulty in maintaining 
itsi'lf against House of Commons censure unless backed by 
something more than the mere dumb acquiescence of the less 
intelligent portion of the Indian people. 

In (ireater Britain I threw doubt u|x>n the value to India of Not pre- 
the Indian Council, though there is much to be said for it from vcuted by 
some points of view. The Council is out of touch >vith the the Council 
House of Commons, and adds no element of security to the side ®' ^^^^ 
of the Indian Government in contests with that House, which 
has little regard for its opinion. When Mr. Bradlaugh or Mr. 
C'aine, or any members of the House of Commons who have 
jriven some attention to Indian affairs, bnng forward resolutions, 
the oi)inion of the Council, even if unanimous, weighs not one 
leather's weiglit in the Ixilance. The Viceroy and his Council 
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in CalcuttA ni-c face to face with the House of CommoiiH with 

little to protect them except the single voice of the Under- 

Sticretary of St^tte, or of the Secretary of St.ate when he hAp|xn> 

to be A member of the House of Commons ; and even tlicir 

l| otticitil repiv.sentative himself is subject to presbure from his 

\i constituency which may render him upon some questions but 

!'l a half-hearted friend. 

I It« result. Interference with the Government of India by tlie Hon^^ of 

I Commons may indeed Ix'come a cause of a closer connertion 

' l>etween the policy of the Indian Government and native opinion 

 I tlmn has hitherto been often observed. When Mr. Caine's \'iv>m 

xinon the subject of tlie liquor excise prevaileti over Sir John 

(lorst's op])os]tion in 18S0, several of the Indian native news- 

' papers, and of the English newsixipers in India circulating 

• ' clnefly among natives, foresaw the danger that the House of 

Commons mi^ht on other subjects, in wliicli it had not native 
opinion with it, commit itself to decisions in ignorance of factN 

* * and they ]>ointe<l out that after all tlie House of Connnons wmn 

a House in which the English people wei-e represented and the 
inhabitants of India were not, and that there might be many 
subjects upon which the Government of India mi&:ht take a 
view far more free from Bntish prejudice than would Ixi taken 
by the House of Commons. 
Its partial Moreover, the House of Comuions, which interferes wlicie 
nature. there is either a British interest involved or some social oucation 
on which there exists strong feeling in England itself, cloes uut 
interfere in questions not so recommended to it. The repeal (•! 
the duty, for example, upon Indian silver plate — a tax tlu* 
etiect of which is to clieck and ham]X^r wliat might be an im- 
ix)rtant Indian trade — is refuseil by the Treasury, without 
effective protest by the Htiuse of Commons, although the rei^ai 
would involve the loss of onlv a small amount of money to the 
Exchequer of the United Aingdom. . At the time when the 
Indian cotton duties were given up in the name of Free Trade, 
but against Indian native opinion, the opportunity shouhl 
undoubtedly have been taken to sweep away the silver duty, 
which tells heavily against India. But the House of Commons 
j effectively took up only the one side of the question, and not 

tlie other. The repeal of the cotton duties was in my opinion 

wise in the interest of India, but we must face the fact tliat it 

I was carried out in the teeth of an almost unanimous local 

I ' native opinion — that is, oninion among the comparatively small 

number of people in Hinoostjin who have any knowledge of, or 
take any concern at all in, public affairs. The application to 
India of more stringent factory laws might also be benelicial 
to India, but would have to he airried from London in the teeth 
^.j of a similarly unanimous loc«il opinion. These are questions <>t 

\[ • the class, which day by day will incivAse in numl^er, in which 

the Government of India would have a general local opin»o" 
upon its side; and as we should not dream of imi)osingour 
ideas in such matters by force upon self-governing colonies """ 
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as >ve do not in fact inii)4>se them upon niuny of the Crown 
C'olonies, there is a great deal to be said for allowiii^ Home Rule 
to India with repanl to them. ^ As it is not easy for a Viceroy 
niul iiis Council in Calcutta or in Simla to stand up^ against the 
House of Coninions, they will be tempted to call in organised 
native oijinioii in their sunport. There is however, a diHiculty 
in ti-usting larirely in Inuia to native opinion, caused by thci 
consideration t^iat it is impossible to call out the opinion upon 
public questions of tlie great majority of the Inaian i)eople, 
who are not in a sufliciently advanced state of political develop- 
inont to have, and consequently to^ give one, and a dan^^ 
which arises from the importance in India of the taxation 
(]Ui'stion. 

Tlie recent development of partly representative municipal MQnidpal 
in^tituticuis in India is connected with both the ^reat common- iMtltu- 
placcs which I have named, and with all the subjects which we *»<>»•• 
have boon discussing. The want of unity in India, and the 
non-oxistence of an Indian nationality, sue^t both the 
(iiiiiculty of calling out native opinion for India as a whole, 
and the exjjediency of obtaining it by municipal institutions in 
tiie districts. The rapid change in modern India is illustrated 
j)y this greatest of all changes of recent years — the successful 
growth of representative ^ municipal institutions ; and the 
taxation difficulty itself is in part relieved by our calling upon 
tliose cliosen by the people of the various districts to vote taxes 
for thoir own local public needs. As day by day the facilities of 
travel lead the English rulers of India to live less in their 
districts : to send their wives and children to Europe or to the 
hills, and themselves to be more often absent u]x>n leave ; as 
1 he race of olliccrs who wei-e well-versed in the tongues of India 
and never went home becomes extinct ; and as the English in 
India grow daily more into a sep<arate caste, so facts force on us i 

the continual development of municipal institutions. We seem 

indeed in India to be ex|x?rimenting on the plan — of which . i { 

llussian autocracy made trial under Alexander II, with tem- 
porary success — of the development of local representative 
injstitutious under central autocratic rule. The fact that Alcx- 
aiidtT III has taken steps in the other direction, and has 
«l«'prived Russia of a large part of her local elective freedom, 
'l«>es not imply that our attempt will break down, because it is 
tar from certain that even in i^ussia herself the system of the 
tather had proved a failure, or that there was any real necessity 
tor the change which was bix>ught about by timidity in the 
son. 

There are now in India about 3500 elected members of muni- 
<ipal IxKlies, and a still larger number of elected members of 
ruial district boards ; but in the 'atter case the electoral bodies 
themselves are, generally speaking, iiw'^iinated — a system which 
IS curiously at variance with the oitUnary British ideas upon 
tlie subject of election. It has, however, Ijoen proiX)sed by the 
la^t National Congress to extend it — a suggestion thrown out 
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no doubt with a view to conciliuto op]x>neiitii. One of the 
main objecUi in view in the esUiblisliineiit of that amount (jjf 
local self-government which exists in India was to train the 
community in the management of their own local atfairs ; but 
anotlier object was to relieve the Government of the odium of 
petty interference and of small unponular acts, and in fact to 
place a buUer between the people ancl the British admiiii.^t ra- 
tion. There can be no doubt that local goverinncnt ui)ori nn 
elective system hiis had, in the parts of India where it h:is Ixtti 
fively applied, this result. 
IVia^lom of I confess that, after hearing all that the Civilian objectors 
exteiuling hiive to say, it seems to me that there cam be no question tliat 
tlie sy:ft«m, the time has come when, looking to the success of the elect i\e 
local self-government system, it might be extended to the 
(i:i*eater |)iirt of the districts of India, if not to the whole of those 
inliabited by a settled village ])opulation. A gradual extension 
was long since recommended by Sir Uichard Temple, who is .1 
Conservative, but who pi-obably feels the value of niunicijwl 
institutions in enabling us to gather the local feeling of the 
ruled, which Oriental courtesy makes it hard to learn from 
individuals. 
but diffi- Many indeed of the difliculties with which in India we have 

culty ill the to deal seem at fii-st sight to be sol veil by handing them over to 
extension, municipalities elcctcil by load majorities, but there is in India 
a danger in this matter from which Uussia with her all but 
complete religious uuity^ is wholly free. The Hindoo majority 
have been in the past inclined to ill-treat or to neglect tlie 
interests of the Mohamme<lan minority, and if we were so to 
extend the municipal system as to force ourselves to carry out 
the decrees of municijxilitics by our police, we might pos^il^ly 
appear as the oppressors of the Mohammctlans, and alirnnte 
the powerful support of a population in some parts of tlie 
country warlike, and amounting in numbers to over fifty 
millions. The Congress s)x;akers will honestly deny the exist- 
ence of the risk, ami they have now with them a large number 

I of ^lohammedaus, who ai*e among their most active and enthuM- 

I nstic members, and to whom they are giving a Ic^uling place. 

After the Delhi riots of three years ago (unfortunately nmewinl 
in September 1889) and the hanging of a pig in the Jumna 
Musjid, wo had firmly to take the side of tlie MohammedanN 
and dia it with success, but under free municipal institutions 

. » might have found great dilliculty^ in so doing. Otherwise there 

is but little religious ditliculty in the government of ImliA. 
because the religions are mixed together throughout the country, 

^ ' and nowhere in British India do^ we find a compact Moham- 

medan Quebec. We may wisely give the go-by to this consider- 
ation, but must not ignore it, although the supporters of the 
Congress contend that the majority of the Mohammedans are 
on their sidei At present Indian elective institutions ai-e un<>t'r 
our control, and the district olKcer in some cases, and the Com- 
missioner in otliers, has over them something of the powers ot a 
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( \)ntiiu*ntal prefect Tlie luanicipai system is fairly popular 
with the natives, although th<*y undoubted Uy regard it a« bring- 
ing trouble as well as conferring dignity. ^ One old native 
p -I It Ionian, who had had the working of municipal institutions 
ill his town cart'f uUy explainetl to him, observed that he thousht 
lie Ix-gan to understand. **It means, does it nol^* said ne^ 
"that, while you formerly got out of us rupees, yon now hope 
to iri't lx>tli ruix?es and work!" 

When it \n ])rop<^sed not only to extend elective local institu- Extension 
tions, but also to at once make use of those which already exist, of tli« 
as coii>tituencies for the election of some of the members of the •y»tein to 
Couiioils of the Provinces, it must be remeniberwl that in India^ I**«viB««^ 
as in liussi.'i, the towns contain but a very small ix^rcenta^ of 
the po|n]lation,.and that in the Punjab anilsome other Provmces 
the iiiliabitauts of towns do not form even an appreciable pro- 
)x lit ion of the peoi)le. In the rural districts outside a portion 
of those of the North -West Provinces and of Bengal the 
iltctivc system has not yet been earned far, and to rely, there- 
fore, at present u|)on the municipalities to elect representatives 
to tlie various Provincial Councils, would be to govern a vast 
rural majority through an insignificant urban minority, having 
ill some cases conllicting interests, and in all very difierent 
ideas. 

The si)irit of decentralisation which has jpresideil over the FedenttSoa 
(tvation of the modern municipal system of India hsis in itself of Pro- 
Mi ggfste<l the increase of the self-governing character of the vincet- 
Provinces. 

Til his most able work, Indian Polity, published now more G«neral 
than one-and- twenty yeai-s ago. Sir George Chesney recom- Chc«ney*s 
liunded a more rlistinct and definite recognition of the form of views. 
orgaiii>ati<m of the Indian Empire, which alreadv exists in fact. 
as a iiuinlxT of separate civil Governments, with a more equal 
nlation of the general Government towards them. He proposed 
tliat the great uilFerence between Madras and Bombay, ana such 
Provincial Ciovernmcnts as those of Bengal should be done away 
with, while the fiction of three separate establishments for the 
army should be alx)lished and the troops of India i)laced under 
"lie Commander -in -Chief, without the intervention of local 
(Governments and'their separate denailments. As far as names 
Went he sutrgested levelling up rather than levelling down, and 
|)roi)osed that there should be ten Pivsidencies with Governor^ 
iiiNtt ad of abolishing in name the Governors of Madras ana 
]>oiiibiiy. No importance need be attached to the question of 
nainOf but it is innoed an amazing example of the routine con- 
servatism of British Governments that so necessary a change as 
that recommended by Sir G. Chesney and many others should 
liot yet have been carried into efFect. The cessation of direct Ezpedi* 
onrrsnondence Ix'tween the India Office and the Governments ency of 
of Madras antl Bombay as ivgards military matters is, as I have acting on 
MH»wn, essential ; but as regaitls all matters it would be in the them. 
highest degree convenient, and the time has certainly come for 
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fonnally recognising the foci that the Governments of the North 
West and uf the Punjab are even more important in these (lav» 
than are those of the Southern Presidencies. Subject to tlip 
necessity of providing u|x>n a uniform system for military 
matters and for finance, we have little im|)erial interest in 
Indian unity, and may well push decentralisation to the utmost 
limits, taking care that there should be a strong central Govcm- 
ment armed with powers over Madras and Bombay equal to 
those which it possesses over Bengal, the^ Punjal)^ or the North 
West Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North -West Provinces, 
the Punjab, the Front ier, and possibly some other subdivisions, 
would under this system have complete local ftvedom except in 
military matters and in taxation, tne Viceroy and Commander- 
in-Chief having supn^me power over alL Pix>vidfd that military 
and financial unity be secured we have much to gain by not 
attempting to reduce India to one deail level in other matters, 
and mav be glad, not sorry, that linguistic and racial differences, 
a varied history^ and diverse extent of social development, form 
obstacles to unity. There is indeed little prospect that, for a 
gretit time to come, either the English language or the Iiindo- 
stani camp tongue will establish itself throughout rural India. 
Neither, in spite of the efforts of the missionaries of maiiv 
Churches, does there seem a prospect that Christianity will 
rapidlv spread throughout the penmsula, and no native creed 
is in the least likely to establish itself as even approximately 
universal 
Prt>viiicial ^ It would of course 1x5 possible, if it were wise, to push farther 
fetleration in India the federal idea, and to do so consistently with sjifety 
npon an to our rule (provided always that military and financial 
aristocratic supremacy were complete) by governing in the name of native 
baiie P08- rulers of good family. The government of the Provincial groups 
*!r*\*' w ^P^'* * ch»mocratic b«asis would present dangers from \vnich a 
««Si " J^ghly developed local government of an aristocratic type would 
expedi- certainly be free ; but, on the other hand, the latter form of 
*"*^** government, if applied throughout India, would bo open to the 

! charge of being a mere^ pretence, veiling a completely English 

t system. At the same time it is well to i*ememl>cr that there is 

much to be said for the system of selection of the best native 
talent, as suitable to the present condition of development 
reached by India, in contrast to the elective system, of the 
working of which upon a large scale there has been but little 
example as yet in Asia. Anv purely elective system may he 
found^ in practice to be unfair to the large Mohammcd<in 
minority. 
ProTincial Given that unity for defensive purposes, under a single will 
federation and single hand, to which we have unfortunately not Kt 
consistent attaine<l, given also fiscal and commercial unity, no British 
with interest opposes the gradual development of local self-eovern- 

Britiah ment in the Provinces ; and the loss of a few salaries, in tne time 
interest), ^f ^j^^ jig^t generation, is as nothing when compared with the 
calling out of our full defensive strength, and securing the per 
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luanonce of our Einpii-e by rendering it uioro acceptable to the 
pt'ople. Given, too, t!ie fact, frequently admitted by ourselves* 
that tl)C happiness of the people should be the first considera- 
tion, it must DC held to be doubtful whether it is better secured 
i)V direct British cule or by a system wliich makes a place for 
the ablest native administrators trained under our educational 
system, such as may be found already existing in the best of the 
ftudatory principalities, 

Tiiose among the natives and anions our own politicians who Political 
advocate the genonil introduction of political representative repr«sent- 
inbtitutions into India argue that the native is more intelligent, atWe in- 
more accustomed to the idea of government, mora docile, more stltuUona. 
i>:iticnt, than vast numbers of those who exercise the suflfrage 
m Kuro})can countries, and that is so; but what is not 
sulliciently borne in mind is the fact that, while natives are as 
IntolliKent, they are c^uite ditferent, and that as regards the vast 
niaiority — the cultivating class — they neither demand nor 
uiiucrstand the political franchise. It is, too, possible that, in 
its gradual development, modern Indian thought may stnke 
out some system more suited to Indian needs tiian the parlia- 
mentary svstem of the United Kingdom ; and the example of 
llussia, where the iwpular partjr itself is for the most part 
opfKjscd to ])arliamentary institutions, is a warning against the 
complacotit British belief in the existence of an absolute b^t 
in government, combined with the possession of that best in 
our own constitution. I may perhaps find a careful study of 
Russia, in the course of five journeys in that countiy, of some 
use in connection with this topic, as it cannot but lainiliarise 
an observer with the condition of a patriotic and advancing 
country in which the idea of the value of parliamentary in- 
stitutions is as genci-ally rejected by Radical rafoimers as by 
Conber>atives. While then after thi'ee visits to India, two of 
them very short, I must necessarily be almost as ignorant of 
In<lia, so far as personal observation ^oes, as aro those who 
have not been there at all. yet having given time to the study 
of authorities, native and British, u|)on the subject^ I favour 
the general development of the representative system for local 
purixises, but continue to be as strongly opposed as I was when 
wilting Greater Britain and discussing the question as regards 
Ceylon, to the creation of p.'irliamentary institutions for India 
treated as a whole. The Native Congress does not ask for 
them. If it were to do so we should at present have to answer 
that the vast maiority of the people — the cultivating class — 
Would not find their lot improved by a system wliich would 
form at present but a mere pretence, and which would commit 
their interests to the people of the towns, intelligenti and 
rapidly improving in European education, but having in 
many matters an interest opjwscd to that of the far lai^r 
runu class. 

Tlu» gi-eat authority of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu may indeed French 
•xj q»iot<»d \\\Kii\ the side of the extension of i-epresentative example. 
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political institutions to iM-onlc commonly Kupposed to be un- 
lit te<l for them by their social condition and tli«Mr history. He 
thinks the introduction of reprcsentAtivo government amontc 
the Araljei of Algeria certain at a much earlier date than is 
generally expect^nl by his countrymen, and considers it im- 
/ possible long to refuse the franchise to tnosc who six'ak Frenrli 

I and have ser\'ed France in the army. Under the pressun* of 

' such feelings the French 1 Republic has granted electond ri'pre- 

sentation« not only on a Council General, but also in the 

Chamber of Deputies at Paris and in the S<Mmte, to her Imlbin 

' natives, and at PondieherrY that wide )x>litieal franchise is 

given to the dark-skinneil innabitants for which the AllahaUirl 
Congress did not even so much as ask. M. Ijeroy-Beauli«'U 
declares it in)jx)ssible in these days to refuse political repn*- 
sentative institutions to )M«rsons, not savages, on account of 
religion or of race. He follows Macaulay in the view that the 
conquering race must spread its tongue throughout the con- 
quei-cd country, and that conquest uix>n any other system must 
be precjirious. It is ditlicult to look for warn to the time wlicn 
the English tongue and English education will have spread 
through India, although the complete substitution ot the 
religion and language of the Spaniai-ds or Portuguese for those 
of all American ]HK)p1e south of the boundary of the Unib**! 
Stiites is an example of a still mora startling change. We have 
little to learn from the Algerian French, and the conditions of 
India and of Algeria are so ditFeivnt that even the great 
authority of the French jx)litical philosopher forms an in- 
sutticient guide for us. Neither is the Pondicherry precedent of 
much value, for in a small communiUr a representation may lie 
freely given without that chance of multy expression of public 
feeling which is risked by the representation of two hundred 
millions of people, of many tongues and creeds and races, in 
one Parliament As Dr. Oust has admirably shown, the vast 
superiority of our rule in India over the French government 
of Algeria has lain in the suboixlination among ourselves of 
the military to the civil ))ower, although sometimes in the 
frontier districts, and espt'cially during some warlike expedi- 
tions, the principle has been pusheil by us too far. In spite of 
our having refused all political authority to our soldiers, we 
have been far moro successful in comnletcly pacifying great 
fighting nations like the Kajputs ana the bikhs than the 
French have been in managing a very small native population 
in Algeria, consisting only of between two and three millions of 
people, of whom but a piirt are warlike. The French have 
been inconsistent rnd uncertain in their dealing with the 
subject of the extension of parliamentary institutions among 
dark-skinned and conquered peoples. They represent the 
blacks of Martinique and Quacleloupe, of Reunion and French 
Guiana, in their parliament at Paris, as well as the Hindoos 
of French India, while, on the other hand, they at present 
refuse all representation to the great mass of their Algerian 
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subjects, as well as to the natives o£ Senegal and Cochin- 

Ciiina, 

There are nian^ strong iuinerialists among ourselves who Inevitabk 
tliiiik that the Lniniro woulu be better governed without ezt«iuiioii 
piviiwf votes in any tonn to British subjects belonging to what of repre- 
tlioy look upon as inferior races. Tlicy point to the occasional ««iitatlv« 
liurlesque of English political fashions by tha<% Hindoos of the soy^ra- 
tt>\viis and of the commercial classes whom thev lump together "^•"**- 
under tiie title ^' Bengali Baboos," and they ask whether these 
inon can be anything but a source of weakness to the Empire. 
Without arguing the question as one o£ right or wron^, and 
witliout entering upon any of those considerations of justice 
wjiich are often iniix)ssible of satisf.'ictory decision, it may be 
IM^nnisMble to ask such men whether in these days it is possible 
to contemplate the prolonged exclusion from all political power 
ill any form of nices which are extraordinarily numerous, which 
arc Ix^coming rich, and which are receiving m many cases the 
Ix'.st education that the world can give. Is it not certain that^ not 
as rcirards the British Emnire only, but as rcgaixls aU countri^ 
tlio subject mces will make their influence felt, and win their 
way to some real share of power ? No i)eoplo are more jealous 
i)f the privileges of colour than the French, who are admittinfr* 
aj% wc SCO, to |X)1itical power the native population of their 
*' Indian "' and West Indian colonies, though not of Cochin- 
Cliina and Tonquin. As the x^coples of British India learn the 
1-j)crli.>h tongue and become powerful in tnade, it seems certain 
that in a greater or less degree they will be admitted to take ' 

pai-t in Government; and a democi*atic Ilouse of CommonSi 
whether under the leadership of Radicals or of Tory Democrats, 
will not long refuse to the whole Indian dark-skinned popula- 
tion all share in political power simply on account of colour. 
I would sfiy, to those who would wish, were they able to have 
their way, to remain as we are, that it is better to prepare 
()ui-.^elves for that which it is impossible to prevent. It may 
l>e said that the Americans, in nominally granting political 

])rivih>gcs to the blacks of the Southern States, have managed ^ j 

to exclude them from all real power ; but in America it has been 
(liflicult for the Federal Government, or for the American people 
.IS a whole, to impose their views upon the whites of the 
Soutliern States, protected as they are by a Federal system. 
In the case of the iJritish Empire, whei*e India is in the long- 
nm governed directly from liome, and where the handful of 
^vhites in India will have little voice in shaping its political 
future, I am convinced that the Imperial Parliament, when it 
grants some political privileges to the dark-skinned majority of 
British subjects, will insist on the powers dealt with by legisla- 
tion boinff actually, as well as nominally, conferred. The 
question tnat lies oj^n is not whether the Indian natives should 
ix-'ceive a share in the government of the peninsula in which 

they live^ but what form that share should take, I have shown ' 

why we are not driven by considerations which touch their ({ 
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happiness to work towanlsi tlio unity of Tnilia : but in tin- 
development of the Proviiiciul M'steiu, which ouffht gradu.illy 
to create a fctlenil IiidiA, except tor liscal and military purixi^v 
the mitives must undoubtedly play a leading ptirt. At the 
present moment tlio Councils contain native nieni1)cr:i(, and a 
demand is made for their election. That dt^nand may U> 
resisted for a considerable time if it is thought necessary t» 
resist it, provided that the men selected for meuiljei*ship of tln' 
Councils possess tt^l governing cap.'icity. 
^atWe It must be bonio in mind that we do not declare, and havf 

never held, that subjection to direct British rule throui;li(Mit 
the peninsula b necessiiry for the s;ifety or good govenniHut 
of the i^ople. We le«ivo sixty millions of the i>oi)ulati<in. 
without counting Nepid and Afghanistan, under native rulerN 
advised bv ourselves, and removed when they connnit groat 
crimes. Our general militiiry and financial control over tiio 
native suites is in various forms preservcfl, although it i> 
far from being so etlective and complete as I would make it ; 
but in all the atTairs of nurcly domestic concern the natixi* 
states aiD free. As an Lnglishman, who knows Asiatics a> 
thoroughly as any one who has ever held Indian ollice, has well 
said, "j£x tensive provinces are left with native sovereigns" 
who "are deemed cai)able of exercising the highest ollicrs of 
State over" peoples " who are of precisely the siime " i-eliirioiiN 
races, and tongues as our own subjects. He h^is warned ih 
that, in some cases, in Provinces oi British India natives of 
high ability, equal to those who form the distinguished body of 
Prime Ministers of the native sUites, arc from a narrow jealousy 
too often excluded from their fair share of high civil ollice t\»i 
wliich they notoriously are fit, and that no nation that ho]H>s to 
xsrpetuate its rule c«in safelv act in this way. The attitude ot 
laughty exclusion must lead sooner or later to expulsion, and 
the successful government of AkUir. who made great use of the 
conquered people in high otKce, of the Romans, who gave tiirir 
citizenship to the picked men of all tlie subject races, and of 
the Russians, is held up to us as an example. I have re;id, on 
this last point, in a moderate Indian paj)er, a biography of tix' 
famous Russian Colonel Alikhanotl', with the note, " \Ve fM 
pix>ud of Ali Khan Saheb as an Asiatic. But it is tlie 
* Ixirlxirous Russ * that has given him the opportunity for great- 
ness. AVhich of us Indians has bid anything like the same cliance 
of distinction at the hands of the liberal and enlightcn('4i 
*' • British I" The re tire<l Civilian from whom I just now quotcil 

might juld that such stivteinents are called by us " sedition V 

I but that they are in a measure true, although Mr. Cuiv.on 1ms 

\ well shown that there is some exaggeration prevalent as to the 

I general treatmtmt of Asiatics by the Russians. 

\ ' KaUro It is a remarkable fact that many of the most experiencetl ot 

' rulers, our own civilians are, against their personal inteivst, v*;iy 

willing to admit that the fairly well governed or average native 
state makes its people hapx>ier than we can by our more 
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M-iciitiiic 1>ut more ngkl system. Tins fact ix>ints to a possible 
future for our liulian Ciovemnient, if it is to t)c a lasting system, 
ilin)UKl> ^^^ gnulual conversion into a feilenition of provinces 
i:ovriJu'<l ivs a i-ule by natives, and on their own plan, with the 
iiiiurutration in tlie capitiil of the organis;ition of taxes and of 
(Ict'i'iice. The unchangeable side of llindostan is curioasly 
illiiNirjitcil by tlie native states of Kajputana and of Central 
ln<H;«, incoinpanibly more interesting to the tmveller in seardi 
of the picturesque than any jKirtions of our Empii^ ^ In the 
htNut of India we seem to lind the desixjts, the courtiers, the 
rrt.iiMCi-s, tlio capitals, descrilxnl by our anilKissiidors in the time 
lit Kliziiheth, or even those found by the Paiwil legates in their 
iiHMiiorable journeys in the days of our Nonnan kings. Yet 
tlu'so native states are mere bits of India, chosen as it were 
almost at random, with no Iwrrier of race or of religion between 
tin I II and tlio countries wliicli we directly govern, and with no 
(Ictiiiitti natural boundaries, while their kings arc comroonlv 
l.itf ot)iners and men; strangers, "more mo<lern than the Jkitisli 
]Mnvor," as Sir Lepol Grillin puts it; difieiinff often from their 
people in the two essential |X)ints of creed land blood. The 
h.itive states ai-e in many cases the mere creatures and almost 
I lie lictions of our own Government, ami, built up jis they are 
by us for ix)rtions of the country, might Ix) built up equally 
iliinugliout the BomljKiy Presidency or the Puniab. If the 
rulers i>f the native states are often tyrannous ancl corrupt, as 
Sir Lepcl Grillin thinks, it can haixlly be our duty in cases 
whei-o states liave long been administered by oui'selves to hand 
tlu'iii over to fresh s(^ts of native rulers, and it is ditficult to 



« xplaiii why statistics do not show a more general emigration 
i»f their ix'oplo into adjoining provinc(»s unuer our direct iiile 
than is the case. But, while we may look forwaixl to an increase 



lather than a decrease in the number of ix'oplc in India living 
hynur permission and their own choice under native rulei-s, yet^ 
just as I woukl tighten our rule over the native st^ites for army 
and finance, and put down their separate military forces, so I 
wduld go with Sir Lepel Gritfin in taking even fai-ther steps 
than those which we t^ike at present for securing good govern- 
ment, by the removal of corrupt judges and tyrannous sub- 
onlinates. 

As regards one native stjvte, indeed, I agree with Sir Lei>el Kashmir. 
HritHn. Already in 1867 I ix)inted out how great was the mis- 
P'ViTnmentof Kashmir. In the hands of its present Mahanijah 
that coverninent has not impi-oved. Sir Lepel Gritlin has pro- 
P;>hh1 the intitxluction of Eurenean settlers into ix>rtions of 
Kashmir, and it is certain that there are districts, not only in 
that states but along the Afghan and lliluch frentiers, which 
arp at ]>reseiit unoccupied by man, yet suited for Europeiin 
s'lilenieiit. If there is milit'iry <langer, too, in native Govern- 
ments, it is on the Kashmir side that that ilanger is the most 
a'Ute. r,ut if Kashmir is to 1x3 settknl by a EurojH»an i)opulation 
It eannot Ik* left under native rule, or dillieulties with the settlera 
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^'ill ariso. A prt'femblo si*hoii)0 m-oulil be to make it tlio Ih;ii). 

c|uartcns of that sofvinito fixmtior diiitrict tho cn^tion of whicii 

I liavo I'ccomiiiondtHl in i)ie last oliapt<*r, and over which th<'n' 

sYioukl In* a largi*^ inoasun* of authority U>ft in tlie han<U cif the 

A'iceroy ami <»f his ConmuuMlor-in-Chiet 

Officials* of A grezit Oiiental M'holnr, the latest ami one (»f tho ah1(>^t of 

native writers uix>n Imlia, has descrilKMl our position in Himlost.-in as 

KiatM on it is viewed by sonio of his mitive friends eoncerneil in th.* 

Kritinli administration ofseiui-inde]H*ndent states. With tho exci'ption 

Tnle. 4»f f^ little cheap satiro upon the ctmnncrcial nature of our n-l.-i- 

tions with the princes (such as the communication of a hill, 
duly <hUe<l and ixiyablo in rupees at the rate of exchnn^^e for 
tho chiv. for 36 llx of powder used in firing a salute at ''your 
arrival, "ditto at your d^'pirture," with an item for " wear ami 
tear of guns ") the ol)servations of the sirdars were b.'is<il u|)(ui 
the feeling witli which they had witnessed at Tashkend tlif 
wearing of the onlinary uniform of liussiaii ofHcere by the 
^fohamiiK'flau gentry of Central Asia. Tho friendly foivipn»T. 
who has much praise for our rule, reix>rts a compiinson, diuMii 
bv one of his native friends, between the Russians and thf 
Knglish, in whicli the Indian native siiys that by the side of the 
first he finds his comrmles of the same colour and the sauw 
religion holding equal rank, whereas in British Imlia, he ohii- 
plaiiis, the attitude of the conquet*or towaitls the represcntativis 
of his race is one of haughty disregard. 
Foreign I had carefully read for myself and noted the works of tlie 

oUservers. foreign observers of our Indian rule when I first saw an article. 
excellent, though too governmental to be strictly accunite, <ui 
India under the Marquis of Dutlerin, in one of the gre;it 
Reviews in 1689. Its author has undertaken tho same in(}iiirv 
into the opinions of foi'eign writers as that on which I lia<l 
entennl, but we have come to diHerent conclusions. On the wli(»lf 
the attitmie of our foreign critics is one of xulmiration for what 
we have done, combined with much doubt as to tho possibility 
of our continuing to pi-oceed upon the same lines, mron vo» 
Iliibner has pointed out that tiie fact that the white man can 
j ti*avel by day or night in iK'riect siifety from CajKS Comorin tu 

tho Himalaya, and from Assam to the Kliyber psiss, under the 
t^disiiiianic protection of his white skin, even through diittricta 
J wliei"e native tnivellers are molested by thieves, is conclusive 

' * proof of the total absence of iTsistance to our rule. There is no 

, Jhatred of British government, but no special feeling in it^ 

I favour, and this although Mr. J. S. Mill was right in thinking 

\ \ that theitj never was on the whole a better government of the 

• »* autocnitic type. To say so, however, is not to maintain that it 

.' is therefore necessarily jwssible to long continue to conduct 

\ Iiulian government uix)n its present lines, and the re.'isons fc»r 

ami against that view are perhaps as deserving of attention at 

the j)ivsent moment as any matters connected with the Kmpire- 

It is umloubtetlly of intei-est to note the fact that the great 

majority of fon»ign ob.scrvei*s of our rule in India take a nios 
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opt imi-^-tic view with ivgaixl to its pjist and ])reKoiit, and Frpnch 

an<l (icrmnn travellers viu with one another in their expressions ' ^ 

of juliniratiou for the government that we have established in 

tin* iK'niiisula. The opinion expressed by the great majority of 

foii'i^'u travellers who Iiave written VLix>n India is that the 

luuntiy i** "O^ ^"^y prosi)erous from a material point of %iew, 

but govornt»d with an integrity and a M-isdom which are 

ivoogiiised by the popuhition, and that the countries under the 

iliroct rule of Great Britain are visibly more happy than the 

fouiitries under the administration of native princes. They 

point out how much has l)cen done by the moral effect of 

missionary ellbrt ; the lilnji-ality of the Government in allowing 

a froo(loin of sp<H?ch and of the press greater than that which 

«'xi>ts in Ireland and in most of the continental countries of 

Kurupo; and the success of the British Government in securing 

jurlVft order without interference with religious prejudice or 

with the usages of the people. While wo are apt, with 

our curious habit of self -depreciation, to think our own rule 

(•o>tly, foreign observers generally pronounce it singularly 

i-licap, when account is taken of the value of the expenditure 

upon public works and railways. As to the material prosperity 

ot Imlia un<ler our rule there can be, they think, but little aoubt. 

TIm' whole of the ancient trade of the country has been retained, 

wliile an immense develonmeut has been given by railways to 

Ijranrhes of commerce which until lately did not exist; and 

ronsidcrable as has been the ivccnt increase of taxation, there 

is, tliey tell us, much evidence that the condition of the people 

has. in spite of it, improved. 

Foreii,^! observers are, however, given to severely criticising 

our pretence that our government of India is not a despotism; 

ant], on the contrary, they defend it as the perfection of an 

autocracy, a benevolent and intelligent rule which in their 

ojiinion suits the people governed more closely than is the case 

with any other government on the earth's surfaca It is indeed 

ilillicult to see upon what ground it can bo contended that our 

1 in Han government is not desix>tic. The people who pay the 

taxes ha\ e no control over the administration. The rulers of 

the country are nominated from abroad. The laws are made 

)»y them without the assent of representatives of the people. 

Moreover, that is the case which, as has been seen, was not the 

V aso under the despotism of Rome, or in India itself under the 

<le>ix)ti.sni of the Moghuls, niamely, that the people of the 

country are excluded almost universally from high military 

rank, and generally from high rank in the Civil Service. The 

noiiiination of a few natives to xx>sitions upon the Councils is 

clearly in this matter but a blind, and it cannot be seriously 

tont('n(le<l that the Government of India censes to be a despotism 

i)<'cause it at-knowledges a body of laws. On this principle the 

llu.v-ian Government is not a despotism, because the Emperor 

never takes a decision without some support for his views in 

the bnpcrial Senate. 
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Such, ffciierally K])eaking, is the view tiken by Baron von 
Hiibner, by M. Dsiniitvsteter, by M. Anatolo Lcroy- Beau Hon, by 
M. Paul I>,M-oy- Beau lieu, and by the other foreign students anil 
observers of our rule, while the most friendly of all our critirs 
is one who. though he writes after profound study, and with nn 
accuracy that is ivuiarkable, has never visited the Indian \un- 
insuhw M. IWthi'leuiy iSiunt-Hilaire says of our rule, *' Iiuiia 
never knew its like, . . . never obeyed a Covernnient so gtiitk 
so enlightened, so liberal"; and deoLiivs that for Ilussi.i tu 
interfere with the British rule of the ))eninsula would Ix) "tlit* 
greatest and mo^t odious of disasters.^ The view which i< 
taken by foreign writers of such standing is better desiTNiiiu' 
of attention than can be the criticisms of many travel In-N 
whose state of information is generalljr illustrated by the old 
Anglo-Indian story of one of tliein a!»king to be heliMxl to the 
wing of a **lk>ml>ay duck." While, however, we may quot«* 
I with com|)lac4;ncy the pniist^s of our rule by foi-eipn critics, wt* 

must in so doinp; remember that most, if not all, of them point 
out the ditUculties of the future. 
M. I>ar- M. Darmesteter, the ablest, on the whole, of all forciL'ii 

> nie:»tet4;r. writers uiK>n India— while he six»iks of our rule as basinl on 

kindness and on justice, giving to the |K*ninsula that \kh>\\ 

of peace which it had never previously known, buppicvsiiic 

thuggism and sutttv, diminisliing infanticide and famine. 

and covering India with a network of rail wa3's and irriuatinn 

canals — s:ivs that the natives know all this, but do not love tlic 

English, although they lx*lieve in the truth of tlu.' Knglislnn.ni, 

and resiK'ct as well as fear him. M. Darmesteter tells us tli;ii 

it would be im|x>ssible to find in a foreign Government iMon* 

j conscience, more straightforwanlness, moiv sincere desiiv to ilo 

I gtxxl, fintl that "^ there never was in the lloman pix>vinces, even 

i under the Antonines, so much ]X)W(t, so much ti'inpt-ition. >• 

|; little abuse of ]X)wer^'; but the high qualities of British rul<^ 

are unfortunately, he thinks, nccom])iinie<l by a total Lick of 
1 that true s3'mi>athy without which inferiority cannot p-inioii 

j suiM'rior strength. The English arc unable " to enter into tlif 

I heart of the^o vast multitudes, so gentle, so weak, so ready tti 

f ifiXMi iind to give themselves if oidy one coukl siK»ak witli 

them. ... As India becomes more European the gulf between 

the races grows ih'cixjr, for the ap]Nirent drawing together only 

brings out more strongly the natural anti])athy — profound nntl 

•  incurable." At the sjinie time M. Darmesteter thinks tint 

» without us India wouhl merely go to pieces, and that the Sikli 

] and the l^Migali, the Hindoo and the Mohammedan, could not 

J ' live side by siile u.ider a single native rule. India is destintHi 

, . to remain English unless or until Uussiai b<'ats us ; Ilussia cnii 

. I * never bo a peaceful neighbour to India : the great light will 
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\v!n»si» language is tlio more noticeable becAUs<» he agrees gener- 
ally witli the otliiT foreigners who have writt4*n ni)on our rule. 
TImt jihU» trav€»ller, M. Uimvalot, agrees with M. Dannesteter's 
\ ifw as to our uniwpularitjr. 

.\f. Ifcirthelomy Saint-llilaire has, as I see is pointed out in M. Bar- 
tlu' li«»vii»w article wliich I have ivfcMTwl to above, cntith'tl his thelemjr 
tirst chapter "Englaml and IJussia," and has l>ef?un his l)«X)k by Saints 
jiirl.-iring that every lover of mankind ami (»f civilisation must *W**'«» 
\\\s\i the English success in the task that they have set them- 
solves in India, but asks wlu^ther England will be allowe<l by 
iJussia to complete her work. The Ijelief, then, of foreign 
ijhsiTvers is that our Imlian Ooveniment has been one of the 
hi'.st Oovernments in the world, but that it needs to i^lace itself 
in closer sym])athy with the natives in order that it may be 
freo to turn its attention in undisturbed strength to military 
defence. 

It is thecjise that the vast majority of the men who take Drawbacks 
part in the government of India have a sincei'e <lesirc to pro- tothe good- 
mote the welfare of that country, but it is, as has been s(M?n, »«» of <">r 
also true that, with modern facilities for coming home and for Govern- 
n a el ling the hill stations, the present generation, both of "»«'>*• 
.vohliers and civilians, arc less identititxl with India than was 
the case with their predecessors ; and as regards soldiers, there 1 

is less sympathy between them and the natives because less J 

knowlwlg(^ on their part of the natives than was the case umler j 

the forniiT system. Moreover, it must Ix* constantly borne in ! 

mind that the great majority of the p<»ople of India are eredu- I 

lous and superstitious, and given to believing the most extrsior- '^ 

binary inventions without the smallest evidence, and that there 

• onstantly circulate in India rumours as to the actions and the * ' 

intentirnis of the Government, which are geneniUy believed, 1 

althoiiirh entirely without foundation, and which aflect pre- 

jiulicially the view taken of the rulers by the ruled. Tor 

(•xani])l(>, incredible though it may seem in England, it is a 

well-known fact in India that it is thought by the majority of 

the population that the English are in the liabit of killing 

natives by way of sacrifice at the inaugunation of new works. 

It must also 1x3 borne in mind that government comes closest The police. 

to the cultivators, in the uniform of the police ; and the memor- 

aiuluin publisheil by the India Otlice in 1889, upon the Indian 

aihiiinist ration of the jxist thirty years ancl results of British 

rule in Indijv, frankly admitted that "the i)ol ice department is 

now, as heretofore, a weak jxnnt in the administration," and ' \ 

statod that "from time to time cases of extortion or of o^ipres- 1 

sion by the police come to light." As a fact, the practioo of • 

torture by the jiolice for the puqwse of obtaining evidenee, to \ j 

which I alluded in (ireater Jin'tnin^ still exists, and was proved n I 

in a recent case in Calcutta itself, while in the rural districts it I | 

IS etTtaiiily easier to j)ractiso without detection than in the 

JVntrai cHi>ital. The administrative i-eport for the North-West 

Irovinces for a single year records four cases of torture in 
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wliic'li nine ])olico officers were conocrne<l anil prosecuted to 
con\iction, to which must be acl<le<l the larp^er number of cases 
in which the police may have so actctl as to secure their own 
sjifety. Th<« iMMi^al (tovenimcnt in their annual rc|X)rt for x\w 
same year (the latest) state that the wurkin^t; of the town po]io(> 
My stem continues to Ix^ unsatisfactory, while amcnilinfi^ Acts do 
not seem to liavo eti'ectiKl much ininrovcment in the villat;c 
)>olice ; that two cases of tortura ancl four of ill treatment ot 
accused prisoners were brought aj^ainst police oilicers in thr 
ye^ir; that in two of the cases convictions were obtaine<l ; in 
two others the ofliccrs concerned were disniisse<l or flejjra/htl. 
while in two only were they exoncratcnL A very large nuniln^r 
of false charges are also rejx>rted in Jietigal. While, then, no 
(tovernroent was ever more Itenevolent to lx»gin with than tin- 
Uritish rule in India, by the time its gooct intentions have 
liltei-ed down to the jx»asiint majority its Ixiuevolence lias 
l>ecomo so corrupted in its agents that thei*e is not much to 
choose bc'tween it and the government of a bad native state. 
Unpopu- There is also a fresli crop of ditliculties cause<l for us hy 

larity of reti*enchment Grejit ell'orts h<ave lK»en made in recent years 
retrench, to reduce cxiKinditure, and unfortunately the reduction achievt-d 
lueuU h.'is in some degi-ee fallen \i\yon useful objects of the public care, 

whereas dissatislied natives are able to point with justice to tlif 
scandal that in some matters where re<luction of exiKMiditure 
would be positively useful to the State, but where it would cut 
off patronage — as, forexam))le, in the crying cases of the sci»ar- 
ate ]x>litical Governors and Commanders-in-Chief for Madras 
and Hombay — no reduction has been made. 
Other Other grievances which are much nut forwanl by native 

gricvauces. writers concern the im]X)siti()n upon India of English ideas and 
some matters connected with the pastimes and plwisures and 
habits of the ruling class. The alx>litic)n of ini]X)rt duties in 
India has been a triumphant success, but unfortunately it was 
carried, as has been shown, by intercsteil pressure from Lanca- 
shire and against a considerable amount of Indian feeling; and 
the objectors have b<*en able up to the present time to continue 
to point to the retention of the English duties upon Indian 
gold and silver plate as a remarkable example of sell -contradic- 
tion upon our ixirt. The virtual preservation of wild beasts 
for sport in shooting, in a country in which the )V)pulation are 
disarmed, is also a grievance, as is, with less obvious rciison, the 
tState provision miuio for the religious worship of the £ngli>li 
. oHicial and military settlers. 

I Inquiry. The existence cf these and other gi-ievanccs and of a poweiiul 

f movement for refonn makes it in my belief desirable that we 

should adopt the prf)j>osals of Lortf llandolph Churehill for 
, , a general in(]uiry, which, on the one hand, would bring home 

1 to our own ix»ople the wis^lom of our Indian government, and, 

j on the other han<l, should prci>are the way for those chanj.vj 

which are nee<lful to enlist in its favour a larger measure <« 
l)opular support. The committee proix^sed in 1886 by Lo*"** 
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KiinlMTlev, but not ap|x»iiitoil, was of too otlicial a nature, and 

its inquiries would have bct'ii of too liinitt'd a sooixs. ^ Sir Koper | , 

U'thbridge was, in my opinion, nght in his action in prevent- 
in i; its appointment, as such a committee could not have fully 
dealt witn tlio demand of the natives for a larger share in 
iln! administration. Inquiry, moreover, will Ije useless unless 
tliL* n-forms recommended arc earned out; and it must be 
ri'ineinlxM-ed that the reix)rt of tlie army committee, known as 
tlie Simla Connnitteo (which was one of the strongest com- 
mit to<'s tjiat ever sjit), was vetoed by Lonl Khiil^erlcy himself. 
Sir liiohai-d Temple has suggested sullicicnt limitations upon 
a general scheme of Indian mquiiy, and the licst course would 
proUibly l)e to appoint a commission in India — with tho Viceroy 
lor proMclent, to prevent its detmcting from his dignity or 
uiulenniiiing his jjosition— which should in(iuii*e into iinance in 
the widest sense, into the extent to which natives should be 
finployed in the administration, and into the extension of 
representative institutions, either upon a univei*sal district 

systeui or in Provincial government. The fact that our govern- I 

nicnt of India has been a success up to the present time, which 

must 1)0 looked upon as an undoubted fiict, is by no means \' 

a pi'uuf that no change is net^ded; and that very danger of the ll 

lulvanie and close neighlx>urhood of a gi-eat military ix)wer j 

\\ liich I have discussed in the last chapter makes it a concern j 

of uijrt'iit im2X>rtancc that the Ix'tter order of native opinion 
>lioukl receive satisfaction. 

liaron von lliibnor, who is a strong Conservative, has summe<I Baron von 
up the (luestion upon each side in the woixls of leading Civilians Uiibncr. Ji 

whom he consulted. On the one hand he shows how since the |i! 

•lays (»f Macaulay's famous minute we have i)assed two geneni- 
tioiis of natives through our schools, imparting to them the 
liiulu 'st Kuro|x»an instruction in our colleges ami universities, 
Mild yet continuing to leave nearly the whole administration in 
the hands of a dominant class of foi-eignei's. Baron von Iliibner 
proves indeed that, whether we were right or wrong in adopting 
the sy>tem of cilucation that wo chose, our course was (leiiber- 
ately taken, and that the results of that eilucation are a solid 
t.ict which must l)c recognised, for it is too late to retrace our 

^t«ps (H' to destroy the ideas which we have long been implanting. i . t 

The pressure brought to bear, through tlie native press, by the ' 1 / 

educated natives who have passed through the State colleges ' 

and universities, Kicked as it is by the social grievances of the 
Inilian upper classes and by a large amount of liadical support 
in Mntdand, is irresistible. Mnvon von Iliibner ix>ints out that 
w«' had in fact no choice; that we couhl not adopt an Oriental 
sy.stem of teaching, Ixjcause we should have had to teach the 
luutually <lestructive doctrines of the Koran and of tlie sacred 
iMxiks of the Hindoos. In Cairo I Ijelieve there ai*e at present 
two univei-sities, of which one teaches that the earth is circular " 
^m .tcoes round the sun, and the other teaches that the sun 
gJK's round the earth, which is as flat as any pancake; but 
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it uaA (loulitless ditKcult for uh to nilopt a similar sc^ioiititir 
iiiipjirtiHlity. (Hvcmi the fiut tliut wc iiitr(>(luct^l Hiigli^h 
teaching into Imlia, wo coiihl not «lo otherwise tliaii creutc 
tin ciluc»ti.Hl native class, who couUl not in turn do otherwise* 
than oust uh from a lar^o ]virt of the mhninistration. 
>ir. ^ In all those controversies as to the iKist, present, and fntun- 

Meix-^litli of our rule I find little reason, a])art from the risks of ultinwitr 
*rowua&cn«l. foreiirn invasion which we have diseusswl in the last ehaptiT, 

to anticii)site that we shall ever be forced to leave Inditi. A 
distinguishe<l writer, whose knowle<I^e of India was at on*' 
time profound, but who has iM*rhai)s hardly kept pact* with tlir 
latest changes in that country, hits tried to preimre the Kni:]i>h 
i)eoi)lc for the ultimate loss of the ))eninsuhi. No doubt tiit^ 
Iiold of a nation at a great distance over a vastly more numerous 
people, to the great mass of whom it h;is faileil to teach it* 
tongue, and whom it does not entrust with i)<>wer, must at ilr>t 
siglit stH'm pret*arious. liut the statesmanship of our race will. 
so far as civil dilliculties go, coi)e with them, and the nature of 
our rule will change with the times sutliciently to enable us to 
preserve our hold on India. No doubt wo are a mere haiidful. 
There were at the last census under JX),0()0 ih*itish-lx)rn subjtvis 
in India ; or, omitting t!io anny, 34,00(), of whom half wt?v 
women and children. Jf from the 17,(X)0 men that remain tlif 
momljers of the Civil Service are deducte<l, it will \ye fouiul 
what ii small number of railway laliourers, merchants, toa 
planters, ])iIots, te;K'hers, servants, and othei*s are left Siiuv 
the date ot' the census the white army has l)een increased, Init 
the civil white inhabitants have remamod almost stationary in 
numbers. In enormous districts inhabited by many niilhoii^ 
of natives a Kuroi^ean ]X)pulation, other than soldiers an*! 
"Civilians," that is, nieml>ers of the Civil Service, may ix^ 
Kjiid to 1x3 non-existent, and the Knglish tongue, spoken as 
it is chiell}' by the half-castes, stands twenty-second in the li^t 
of the hmguages of Indiji. Though a mere handful, we are, 
however, ntH:essjiry for the pur|x>se of keeping the peace Ix'twrrn 
rival creeds and rival races. Mr. Meredith Townsend, in iiis 
brilliant paner, seems to think that the proof of the feeblenc-s 
of our numbers and of the sepanition that exists between tlio 
rulers an<l the ruled is a sutlicient demonstration of the pre- 
carious nature of our tenure of the country, even if we put out 
of sight the ix>ssibility of invasion ; but Mr. Townsend nini>eli 
admits that as regaixls the vast majority — the agricultural 
people — their attitude towaixls all (iovernmcnts has always 
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liavt^ everything to ho|K5 for from our rule, and while many 
think, with myself, that we should put ihem frankly upon our 
side by a large measure of concession to their views, are uhmi 
whose very existence dejDends ujjon our government, for in such 
a period of anarcliy as would ensue upon our defeat they wouiu 
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U. iiuslird by the batwl of the fanatics. Mr. Townsemrs 

artul« ^vill liavo ilonc go<xl, however even though lUcon- M 

' u>ions bc^ incorrect, if, as can hardly fail to be t>ie ca«s. he 

Ins sutri;cjitcd to his i-eaders the weakness of our rule, and has 

(Uivitid men's minds towards jilans of remedy. The one danger 

i:; the threatening neigh\K)urhood of tlie forces of a great 

Kuropcan military power. Lord Lawrence himself said of 

the native army t\mt it cannot !» supiK)sed that mercenaries 

oi whdUy dilVerent race and religion will " sacrifice everything I 

for us''; that there is a point up to which they will stand J 

hy us, "for they know that we always have been eventually f 

Muvessful, and that we arc good masters; but go beyond this 

point, and every man will look to his immediate benefit 

Our rule in India, giving i^eace, the absence of disturbance, Thefntare. 
increasing manufactures, and ilourishing trade, is insecure upon 
one side onlv, and not mined by any new dangers having to do 
with the relations of the two colours, provided those modifica- 
tions in our system of government wliich wistlom and prudence 
siiirirest are made, from time to time. There would be danger 

it Knirli.Nli opinion wore to prompt the continuance, in face of ^ 

the education of picked natives in European learning and idea& j ^^ 

of tlic treatment of all natives as interiors by a handful of , '' 

virtually unprotected whites. Wlien it lias Ijoen recognised 
th.it the natives form in fact an admirable working population, 
lia\injr among them magnificent fighting men, and trained 
■uhiiinistrators who must be given that fair share in govern- 
ment which they may claim to have won by reason of their I 
prowess and of their talents, there will Ije no home or internal 
ri>k. The wealth wliieli has Ixjcn brought to the Indian towns 
hy tlie opening of the tSuez Canal— a doubtful gain to England. > i 
hut an undoubted gain to Indi.a — has caused a growing belief |; 
amoni; rich natives that the material prosi>erity of India is i 
U*>t secured by British rule, and this, as well as the influence | 
[•f a. system of education created by ourselves, must be taken 
mio account It is not necessary to urge the wisdom of reform 
"pon the grounds of justice or injustice. It is not necessary 
to i)oint out that, if entrance to the services is to be by 
^'x.iunnation, regard to our solemn promises demands that 
examinations should be held under conditions equal as between 
htuive and European, .and that all the Queen's subjects who 
•an pa>i.s them should 1x5 treated alike, whatever their colour 
^r **^'lif.'ion. It is sufficient to argue from mere considera- 
tions of expediency that the time has come when it would 
IV li(»p(»less to expect to remain with perfect safety as we are, 
1 no not contend that more examination is necessarily the best 

^y <»f finding Indian natives whom other Indian natives will ,i » 

p'.v: but that Indian natives must be found, and the highest j | 

io«;ii rxiwor enlisted on our side, is to my mind certain. ' • ' 

y hatcvor may have been the merits of the Illj<»rt Bill, much Position of 
'•I the agitation which arose upon it was mischievous in its educated 
^•"let, tending as it did to delay inevitable concession in the nativea. 
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tlirvdiiin cif thruwin'^ *>|i» n ni««n* n-^;*»nM^»l»» pt^K to nui%»-* 

sk. cli-ftngv mhit-ii, umin^ U» iiit« n->.iol t»i»|*«^i:*.«»ii. vkiU n%\> ^^ir.!\ 

ecMiM? nit^HT t*to ^^»«!y dian t«^ t-t^t. NVtiiU* the urinnc^ «< 

iiH*n like Nir J«4in Sirnohev, i*!k> Nim^^n-ly «l<*^in» th«» p»«i.« 

Imlu, biit »ho are iutliut^l ui;h «>i!.vLta^iiu ^u^^^v>>t (It it r 

is |>»>^il»le to uiaiiit.tin an .itiiiu«le *»t n'>i^i;uuv tou.int> xK 

a>piritii»ns t»f the nlucatitl !iAlivt*?» (t)i«»U'^h the uritrrs .ir»* 

'willinsr to a«imit noC tHiIy tluU our !;«>vi-iitiiu-iit oC \^\^\\^ t^ 

n«it |ii»puUr, hut xhixt it is iiii|iiicN>ihte tluit it ^htnlKl e\tr 

^w-coiiH? popuL'irX non-olHoinl Kiicli^hinea, tr>iuir t*> iliMttx*' 

fi«r theiUM.*Ives wlh-re li^'S the \\i^«.^t c<HirN*\ are hkely to ivmo 

t«» the opiKksite ct inclusion. Those mill ln-lieve that* tV»r llh* 

>oke tii I lie pi-niuinence o£ our rule, we muNt ln'ml in a o»:j- 

>i«lerable •locrive before the V»nt*ze of the new itpiiiion, ami aUi 

that it mouKl be pne^Nible to do so in sueh a in.inner a<; t<> 

s»trensrth«*n nither than wraken our lu»l«l Uf^im the country. 

In the tirj»t pLuv it must be nMneuilvre*! that theiv i.-* lualiu.:. 

Ix'fore the native uiinil to replace our (loveriuneiit, aiul tint 

even among the wiKler spirits of the Om^ wit ion thnv i* no 

intention of attempting to replace it, although theiv uiav U* 

that of alterint; it to an extent which it will not Itear. it i> f«>r 

us to s«*e in what (h-gree it is |x visible to give siiti'-factiou to tl.i' 

critics, without weiikeuincr, although we may iiunlify, the naiun- 

of the fabric. Alx>ve all, it is esNciitial to the omtinuation <»t 

<»ur rule under the changed conditions that the indi\i«lu:il 

Englishman in India should Ix'have towaixls the {X'^tplo a^ 

the best iK'have at nn^sent. Sir John Stnichey himself 1».in 

written, "It cannot ue denic<l that the oixlinary Ent;li>liui.in 

is too rougli, and vigorous and .stnughtfoi^vaixl to Ih» a \tiy 

agiyeable jx»rson to a majoiitv of the natives in In<lia*'; hut. 

while straight forwanlness and vigour are admirable qunliti«^<, 

roughness, such iis would not be for one moment Ix^rne by tho 

meanest man at homo, is less worthy of imit.ition when we an* 

dealing with a population courteous and stibniissivu Ix'yond th<' 

c<.niception of home-stayincr Britons. 

Sir John In what I have said 1 may perhaps have made it M'«'in 

^trachey. as thougfhSir John Strachey were a representative of in»n- 

progressive otlicialism. That is not sa llo represents, on the 

contrary, what is best in the Ciovernmental school, and I h«vt' 

named him both for that reason and l)ecauso his Ixiok is tin* 

most recent as well as, with those of Sir lUchaitl Templo, the 

most able upon that side. Sir John Strachey has written in 

favour of vn*tually giving to the natives tlio whole of tlio 

judicial apix>intm^*ntH of India— a change for which the greater 

numljer of olKcials are far from Wing pivpiircfl, althongh tin* 

number of natives admitted to high judicial rank has incn'a^«'«l 

since the assumption of the Government of India by "'^ 

Sueen. On the other hand, the tone in which he has written 
the National Congresses which have been held for some 
Years past is unfortunate, for on the whole those meotings nn^^ 
been cnaracteruicd by remarkable moderation, an<l, as tlicy n<^' 
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.111 inevitable consequence of the nature of our rule, it would 
>,H)u Ixttor to consitler clisi)assionately the views put forward 
liy tli<>si* taking ivirt in them than to )x>iiit out the weakest 
>itic of the gatheiings in the strongest language. It may be 
triit> that tlic native n'forniers do not suthciently denounce what 
Sir Jolin Strachey calls *' the atrocious pnictices which, under 
tlu> cover of iiuuieniorinl custom, are followtxl throughout 
hulia'; but to attack "|X)litical agitators" for "sedition and 
li.it rr<l of tiie British Government, tliiiily veileil under frequent 
and fulsome expressions of devotion and loyalty,^ is not to 
;Ml\aiu'emattei-s,but^ on tlie contrary, only to increase the want 
of syiiiiKitliy Ixitween ourCiovernmentand those who have been 
tuiiuMl by our own acts to bo our critics. 

Tlio National Congress movement is based upon our declara- Th« 
tioiH of 1H33 and 183r>, aii<l 1858. The spokesmen of the natives National 
|x.int out that in 1833, after much debate, Parliament declai-ed Congress. 
'tli.it no native of India shall by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled from hold- 
iiii: any i)lace,** and that in the proclamation of 1858 these 
words occur: "Our subjects, of whatever race or cneed, be 
iivAy and impartially admitte<l to offices in our service, the 
'lutics of which they may Ik* oualitied by their education, 
iliility. and integrity duly to discliarge." The natives declare 
that tlic>e promises have l>een violated in the past, and assure 
Us that if in these davs of extending e<lucation we alienate the 
•'•Iu( attNl class, and K>rcc tiiem to believe that as long as the 
KiiLrlisli rcniain in India there will be no place in Government 
for thcni, we shall weaken our hold ujion the country, and our 
ability to tax it sutficiently to provide for military defence 
Ji gainst the annies of a first-class power. 

Lord Macaulay in his minutes and his six?eches foresaw all 
tilt' dillicultios of the present time, and was for facing them. 
After I lie Mutiny, when the count ly was crammed with British 
tionps, we were temi)ted to withdraw fix>ra the position of 1833 

«ii«l of 1835; but, instead of withdrawing from it, we deliber- 
•Ttrly reatKrme<l it. Since that time we have extended English 
"<luration and the use of the Knglish tongue, but looking to 
J In; present dillusion of administrative ix)wer among natives 
it must be confesstnl that we have in some degree disregarded 
our own promises. This is shown by the class of men who go 
fi'»in our Indian colleges to take part in ruling native stiites, 
I'lrause they have not sutlicient openings under us. The result 
is a natural, though a partial, discontent, and in creating a 
•^iiiirle Imlia for governmental purposes we have not only 
♦Mvcted a fabric which in itself does much to unite native dis- 
t'mitent throughout India, but have, in our own tongue, given the 
•iKcontented a common language known to all journalists and 

»ai listers and most clerks— known, that is, to the whole of those 
likHv to furnish the spokesmen of discontent 

I ho reply that is made takes the shape of criticism in detail The other 
f»i the proposals put forward by the reformers ; opix>sition by a view. 
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soction of Mohaininc<1iiiiS ; interested, though not conRciously 
interest (H I, o|>|)ositioii by some of those who woukl Ins displan-il 
by a more free eni]>loynieat of natives ; and some 8.'in.*asni and 
S4>me l>ad language. One critic, wlio deals largely in such 
wurds as *' agiUitors " and such phrases as ^ re volutin mary pn^- 
iviganda," stvms to think that it is a comlenHiation of the 
Congress movement that it **must receive nmch ])ecuniary sui>- 
]K>rt from natives of high position who do not choose pulilicly 
to avow their sympathy with the movement"; a f:ict makini; 
it the more necessary to p«'iy attention to the proceedings of the 
Congress, which, however, the writer pn>iK>ses to put down hy 
fonns. In the meantime the Congn^ss g«H's its wiiy, ami meets 
witli incnvising success e:ich ye;ir. The ftmrth Congrt»s.s which 
was held at Allahabad in the winter of 1888-89, was interest int; 
as taking place in a centre of £uroi)ean and Mohamnie<laii 
opposition to the movement; but, of the 1400 delegates, luoro 
than 200 were .Mohanmieilans, there was a large attendance at 
the meetings, a EuroiKvm president — an ex-sherilF of Calcutta 
and ex-president of the Bengal Chamber of Conmieix'e ~ wlio 
made a most able and moderate sjH^ech, and every sign of 
gi»neral adherence among the eilucated classes. The Congio^s 
of Christmas 18vSt) was of a similar nature. One attack which 
has been made upon tiie s])okcsmen of the native movenuMit, 
charges them with Ijeing inditlei'ent to the moral evils which 
exist among their own community, while alive to those which 
are found among ours<'lves. As 8ir William Hunter, a friendly 
critic, has pointcil out, improvement in the posit i<m of women 
in India has not ke))t pice with general progress and lie con- 
demns harem seclusion, enforce<l ctdibaey of widows, and child 
marriage. The Zenana Mt»dical Missions meet with opi^jsition 
from Indian gentlemen, who fear pronagandism and es])ionai;e. 
But the Congress is not specially to blame, and it was evident 
at Allahalxici last year that, concurrently with the demand f<»r 
political advance, there was a movement among the delegates in 
the direction of social reform. 
•*The By far the ablest work in the anti-Conprress literature is h 

Rajah of pamphlet which Ix^ars the name of Oday PerUip Singh, Hajali 
BbiDga's** of Bhinga, a landowner in the North- West Provinces, of Bajput 
•nti- race. I siiy ** bears the name," because while the native races 

CongreM produce men who, under innnense dilliculties, attain to a hiirli 
l»aiiipblet. standard, judged by our Western tests of scholarship, Indian 
, , landowners are scUlom found in the first ranks of writers of 

I . English. It is the fashion throughout the Civil Service to de- 

\ \ clare as an article of faith that the Kajah of Bhinpi wrote \i\s 

)X'imphlet with his own hand, but, as no declarations on this 
subject have l>een sutUcient to remove my doubts, I think it 
better to st^ito them. At all events the piimphlet is there, and 
forms a most able English ess;iy against^ the Congress. Ih'' 
title is " Democi-ncy not 8uite<l to India" — a phrase which m 
itself seems to have the ring of a Lieutenant-Governor's study. 
All must agree that llindostau docs not form at present a pro- 
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puljlicity — the meotingi 

pr> and 188G having passcil nhiiost unnoticed. Sir WilliAin 
lluiitor's KiipiMiit outweighs inucli oi)positioii. His unrivnllcd 
Kiici\vlo«lge oi Inclia makes him a mcxst trustworthy Ruide, i 
•vnytlnng, may I sjiy, but six»lling. The attention which wn 
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ini>ing tieUl for certain democratic experiments, but to declare 

tiiat democracy is not suittnl to India is by no means necessarily 

tn pronounce in favour of a central isecl administration of a 

fori'i.u:n ty|)e ; nor is it to reject a large amount of native help 

in utiicesot trust. (Jovernment tlirough lU'itive gentlemen may 

jiiove to be government of an aristocratic and Conser\'ative 

t\ )H\ It is at least i)ossiblo that the form of government which 

may best "suit" "India" — most conduce to the military and 

tiiiiinml strength of the British Indian Empire, and best tend 

to secure its perm.inencc — will Ix^ one in which the natives feel 

thcinselvcs secure under the rule of their own gentry^ in their 

own districts, assisteil by their ablest men ; wo looking after 

iiulia as a wliole in the matters of the taxes and the army. 

Kvtn those, then, who think that "Democracy* is "not suited 

td' tlic India of our time, may ]x)ssibly tiiid themselves able to 

Lo a long way with the Congress, which in many matters is far 

iVnui **I)emocnitic" in its ideas. All men who think must , 

ivniirnisc the unwisdom of suddenly overturning in an Oriental 

cmmtry a long-existing blend of an ancient Asiatic civilisation 

with excellent administration fix>m the West. The doubt is 

Ns lii'thcr gradual change, such as is advocated by the Congress, I 

will not in the long-run conduce to the happiness of the people x 

nnd tu their more uniform advance, as well as to the wealth and i 

>nvnj:th of our own Knipire. Givatly as 1 dilKer uix>n many 

iK^itits froui ''the liajah," I agix^'C with him in thinking that the ' 

(uhivators of, for example, the Punjab, would prefer the rule 

of tluur own gentry to tiiat of a native clerk from Bengal. It ^1, 

is, however, in the badly paiil Bengal clerk, useful to the £ng- 

'i^h becausi^ he speaks antl writes our t^ingue, that the Punjabi | 

knows British aaministration now, while the pix)|x>sids of the 

Congress would give the Punjab its autonomy under the civil 

•liix'ftion of ixK)ple of Punjabi nice controlled by us. Even to 

ilio>o who do not share its ideas the Congress movement should 

'«• us|'ful as a reniinder and as a counterpoise, and this was 

the view taken of it in its early days by a Conser\'ative Indian 

^tatosnian, Sir IJichaixl Temple, and s;ud by him to bo that 

g'ln'raJly lield by his friends concern«l in Indian government. 
The ix^cent attitude of the leading Anglo -Imlians towaitis Attitude 

tln' Indian National Congress has been confused, and we gain towanlsthe 

ii'j certain guidance from it when considered as a whole. TTie Congress of 

Sir William 
Hunter and 

'■» iiK- ;.>aiuiiiai v^oiigrcss or j^ecemoer lOJMf. nave given, under *"• t iv 

tm* form of benevolent neutmlity, a full ancl general appmvaL ' 

IIh" hi^'h authority of Sir William Ilnnter has been set upon 
the siiU> of approbation, and his ix»n has conferred upon tJie 
hsi thive Congresses a considenvble i)ublicity — the meetinirs of 
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excitinl in tho IJnitoil Kingdom by tli« Coiigivss of Di^cciiilN'r 
1888 was, curiously onuugh, arouMNl by MohaniiiHMlan 0|)ix)si- 
tion to it. Soiuo fonding Indinn Mussubnans, able to wnto an 
excellent letter of the oi-thotlox English type, static 1 their views 
in opi^osition to the Congivss tlimugh the most influential 
English journals. The result of tliis o])|x>sition was to atti-nct 

(much notice in England, which led to an examination of first 
principles that had not the result that the !Mohamme<lan 
j ^ gentlemen intended, and a study of Sir AVilliam Hunter's 

letters and articles l«is completed the educatin^^ pi-ocess. He 
' has conclusively shown, with the calm of the historian rather 

than with the iiartiiil spirit of a contemporary writ<;r, that the 

present native movement is the necessary outcome of the 

' , principles on which our rule of India has been based, and that 

t it is to our interest, as much as it would bo to our iionour, to 

sjitisfy it in some measure. 
Policy and The Congi-ess of 1885 was small, and the representative 
demands naturc of a true congress was at that time wanting. It was a 
of Kational first attempt^ and, like all first attempts in a new direction in 
Congress, such a place as India, was necessarily somewhat of a failure. 
The Conpress of 1886 at Calcutta was a more considerable 
undertakuig : all the religions were repres<'nted, and all iwrts 
of the country, although the nobles and the leading Monani- 
mixlans held aloof. The Congresses of 1887 at Madras, and of 
Decemlx?r 1888 at Allahabad, were even more remarkable, and 
considerable sacrifices of time and money were necessary to 
secure the large attendance of delegates from great distances. 
The object of the Congresses, as ofliciallv put fonvard, has Ix'en 
excellent. Tlie leaders have asked the delegates to give a 
popular countenance to the empire of Great Britain in India as 
the l>estower of peace and omer ; they have expressed their 
determination to promot-e friendliness between the races ; but, 
in urging the delegates to discuss the lines uix)n which it is 
desirable for native politicians to work, they nave demanded 
that the basis of government should he widened. Just as when 
the Slavonic delegates from all parts of the Slavonic world 
came together on two occasions, once at Prague and once at 
Moscow — as it was sai<l, by their critics rather than by them- 
selves, to denounce Germany — German was found to be the 
only language in which they could communicate their ideas to 
one another— so of English at the Indian National Congresses. 
The language used in the Congress is often necessarily English, 
because that is a tongue which the lawyers and the newspai)er 
cnlitors frem all parts of India understand, and though it is not 
s|X)ken by all the delegates, it is the tongue in which a majoiity 
cam most easily communicate with one another. The Congress 
by the speeches of its leadings men, has asked that a portion of 
the members of the I^egislative Councils should be elected hy 
tlie natives in eh^ctoral colleges by clas.ses, care being taken to 
represent all the various interests. One Iwise which has K*en 
pnjDosed for the future councils is that one -fourth should 
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tMn.sist of ex-ojfivio momU'rs, one-fourth of Ri»lo<-t«l meinlien^ 

:iihI half of iiiriiilx*i's oli»ctc<i by cLassos. But jiower is given to * • 

(lif I'xci'utivc Ciovernmcnt to select a |)ortion of the electorate, 
as well ns overrule the deeisions of the Councils. It may be 
sifi'Iy coiiciMltHl that a constitution of this kiml would be work- 
.i) lie, and wouM not pixxluce any revolutionary change in India ; 
in fact, Ixxlies so couiix)sed would probably be excessively Con- 
Mi'xative; but opix>nents are inclined to think that these 
pi\>|X)sals may form but a fii"st step, and that the idea behind 
tli'in is the adoption of those parlinmentary institutions for 
\vhich the ix'ninsula of llindostan, with its extraordinary 
«livrr>ity of races, tongues, and religions, apix^ai-s to be unfit or 
unpn'paitKl. Another main proposal of tno Congress is that i 

iiauM's should no longer be pmctically excluded from com- 
ju'titiiHi for the Indian Civil Semce. In regard to this matter 
thrre ci\\\ be no doubt that pix)mises made to the late Professor 

F.iwoett have not been kept It would, however, be better to • 

1« ave this matter for the pivsent as it is than to tantalise the , 

h'lliiigs of educated natives by the adoption of some transparent . i 

fiaiul. It is no fulfilment of our promises to invito gentlemen I ' 

to come tt» Kiigland fi*om ITindostan (which creed forbids many I. 

(•f tin* best of them to do) in oi\ler to compete with Englishmen I 

in subjects specially chosen to exclude them. Atl'airs of a I 

(lltVi rent kincl are touched b^' the Congresses in the proposal, ' 1 

nut made, liowever, in the last one or two of them, that there ] 

>h(»iild 1x3 no futui^e increase in military expenditure — a matter , 

(HI which the Congress may have voti^d in oixler to please its ' 

(It (tors, without any ver}' re«il regard to the nature of the 
iiiilitary necessities of the country. A vast number of topics 
'•t 1» ss importance, or less interest to ourselves, have also been 
<lt'alt with by motions. 
Sir William Hunter in his wise articles h«is shown the im- The great 

)H>>vihi1ity of governing Indiii either by an absolute despotism transition. 

"r hy parliamentary forms, an<l the necessity of treating the ( 'j M 

]»risi*nt jxiriod as one of tmnsition and development. He ' 

lH)ints out that if the question is whether the United Kingdom. 

^upjxuteil only by a white garrison and a small close Civil 

Si vice, can pi'rmanentlv hold India, Mr. MeixMlith Townsend 

is iu.stiti(><l in thinking that it cannot ; but Sir William Hunter ' i 

'H-m'ves that we have alixvidy taken some steps in the direction | 

"f rrounstitution on a broiider base, and that, pix>ceeding 

^tf-adily in the same diix?ction, wo can make our rule more \\ 

l•l^ting. Ho shows how the people of India having been ' \' 

]u'Qmis(Ml admission to public ofhce, their education, ability, 

'iiid integrity, to use the woixls of the Queen's proclamation, 

•iiv now such that no ground can be found under these heads 

t'<»r refusing tlu»m admission. He jxiints out how we have ^ 

'i^iiiunl the picked youth of India in the litcmture of English I 

fri'Hloiii and inspinnl them with British political ideas, and 1 

how i)npt<aeticablo it is to continue to refuse all possibility of ;.' ' 

?ri)\vth, even though mo may think that growth of free institu- 
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tions in India kIiouUI naturally 1j« slow. Sir William Jluiitor 
also shows how we have nio(h*niisiHl the inU'llrrtual class of 
Imlio, without leavening the whole mass of the population with 
modern ideas, and how theivfore we have two |XH>p1rs in India 
in the si'nsc c»f civilisation — a great mass unchan:;c<l, and a 
small number highlv trained in British notions. Sir William 
Hunter maintains silence u]X)n what may Ix; called the political 
demands of the Congress, but he sunports its view with rejrani 
to the reform of jmlicial pixxhmIuiv, the pixxluction of an Indian 
budget in legislative council, tlie modihcatiou of the Anns Act 
to prevent tlio destruction of the population by wil<l Wasts 
and a partial a<1 mission of natives to the Covenanttnl Civil 
Service. Sir William Hunter knows, however, as well as any 
one, that reform could not long stop here, and that the political 
demands of the Congress for some introduction of the iv])iv- 
scntativo svstiMU into the Pi*ovincial Governments are tht» 
<1emands which lie behind the rest and upon which the futui-e 
in India tunis. 

It is curious in this connection to read the comments of 
the Anglo-Indian newsjvmei's u]x>n Mr. Meredith Townsonds 
article on the ix;tcntion of India by England which I have nanunl 
above. Many of them seem to think that Kngland can easily 
hold India by arms, and that no change in the form of govern- 
ment is necessary, and they diil'er widely from Sir William 
Hunter in these respects. The native papers, and some of t\w 
English papc>rs published in India, at^ree in declaiing Mr. 
Townsemi wi*ong ; they think that England will i-etain India, 
but natunilly assume that it will retain it bv having that 
regaitl to the wishes of the govenietl which Sir \Villiam Hunter 
pi-oposes. One English weekly newspajwr of CVdcutta summer i 
up the question very plainly when it said that the leaden 
dulness of British rule c<mstitute<l its most serious danger, and 
that it wiis a clisaster that we shouhl "deny a career to the 
ambitious youth of the country," and "jealously exclude the 
people from participation in the government." An excellent 
journal, the Voice of IfuiiOf which gives extracts fnnn tho 
native p;ipers of all types, sliould be closely studied by tlute-t' 
who wish to keep themselves infonued u|K>n the changing 
as|K^cts of Indian ])roblems. 

That gatherings in t\w nature of the National Congro-^s 
should tjike place was to l>e exi)ected, and was in fact inevit- 
able, and the demands which nave hovn made — both tho.^ 
which arc i-ejisonable and thos(} which, though made in reas4»n- 
ablo language, are univasomible— ai-e also such as might have 
Imhmi foreseen. Jia has been ix>inted out by Sir Henry Leland 
Hairison (who has had greiit exi>c»nence, as Chairman of tin* 
Cor|K)ration of Calcutta and Connnissioner of Police, and al>'| 
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njM-lli'nt name of "affitators."* Although it may bo li*ue that 

i1m» IiuUaii " agitator is unwarlike ; tliat lie is despised by the 

liirhiiDg classosj and disliked by the religious; yet, as he is the 

;ul\ iK-atc of pnnciples to which concessions must undoubt<^Uy 

Ik* made, it is worse than useless to attack the agitator while 

we are daily yielding to the ;igiiiition. The agitator may be 

ailinittetl to be ambitious, but 1 fail to see why the possession 

(if ambition should be denied to liim. That those who are dis- 

iiurceably criticised by agitators, and who may conc<»ivably be 

till ri'by displenscd, should be jealous of tlie notice which has 

Ix'tMi accorcled to them is natural, but can form in itself no 

reason for denying claims which apjwrently are in a large 

ilrirreo consistent with the inteivsts of the Empire. As has 

\nvn well shown, men who speak better Englisli than most 

Kniilislnnen ; who conduct able newspapera in our tongue ; who 

tonii the majority on town councils which admirably supei*vise 

ilh' a flairs of great cities ; who, as native jiulges, have reached 

tin* highest judicial ix).sts; who occupy seats on the Provincial. 

ilic Presidency, and the Viceregal Councils, or, as powerful 

iiiini.^tcn's, excellently rule vast native states, — ciin no longer be 

mated as hopelessly inferior to ourselves in governmental 

])o\vt'r. These men look upon the Queen s pit>clamations as 

\\\m' chart ere, and point out that, while there is no legal reason 

jprainst their filling some proi)ortion, at all events, of the highest ' 

I'xccutivc jKvsts, there are as a fact virtually no natives hign up 

in the Covenanted Civil Service. That ser\'ice, although an 

a<liiiiiable instrument of government, is becoming more, instead 

of Irs'^, of a close sen'ice, and its membcra less and less Indian 

and more and more English in their lives. To those who take 

a purely selfish view it may bo urged that we can haixlly long j 

^TMon as we are, refusing to pi-oceed further in the direction of 

tli>' employment of natives in hi^^h ofiice, with the Russians at 

"ur door pursuing the other policy, although pursuing it in a 

Itss (leirree than is commonly oelieved. The unshared rale of a 

rlose bureaucracy from across the seas cannot last in the face 

"f ^yidespread modem education of a people so intelligent as 

Indian natives. On the other hand^ British military; supremacy 

-1 tHcient to preserve peace, and British control sufficient to raise 

'h«' necessarv taxes and to prevent the imposition of customs 

'lutios, can be more easily maintained if a large measure of 

l"cal independence is conceded to the Pix)vinces. 

It is atter all only a question of degree that separates the Not so ,, 

^wo sidos, not one of principle. It is possible to combine the much real ' I | 

vi<'\vs of men who at first sight appear to hold most opjwsite difference j 

oj.ininiis-Sir William Hunter, Sir William Wedderburn, Sir «pon the 
H. L Harrison, Mr. Yule, and Mr. Cotton on the one side, ami question " 
^r Lopel Grillin and Sir John Sti-achey on the other. The Kcne^Uy 
t'lnior support and the latter attack the National Congi-ess ; "'°^"^ 
I lit nothing that its opix>nents have said runs counter to the 
I'j'a of local representative institutions, while the class of out- 
*idu supiK)rters do not propose to govern Rajputs and Mah- 
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nittas nti<l Sikhs by Bengalis, or to c«»nhtitute an. Indian Parlia- 
ment Unix>pulai' as was lAntX lii|N>n M'itli the English o()i<-i;il 
class in Imlia, his )X)iioy of inci'easing tho imwcrs f>f nniiiiri- 
pjilitics was a niera exixinsion of Lord Mayos ]X)]icy, and i> 
generally though not universally approved. 
Spirit in Argument u|x>n tlio matter is to bo desiird, but not iuvc^^- 

which tlio tive, and there is so nmch ivason to think that tlie Concrtss 
Congr»-«« movement n»ally ivpresents the cultivated intelligence of tin* 
inovem«'»t country that those who ridicule it do harm to tho impt'iial 
'^^''V* inteivsts of Givat Biitain, bitteily wounding and alienatiiii: 

met. jjjj,^ ^yjj^j j^j^ justilie*! in what they do, who cio it in reasonnhh' 

and cautious form, ami who ought to be conciliatcMl by Ix'ins: 
met half' way. Tho otiicial class themselves lulmit that niniiy 
uf tho natives who attack tho Congifss do so to ingratiate 
themselves with their British rulers and to push their clainis 
for deconitions : and, while I am on this ])oint, I may mid tliat 
it is an almost univei*sjd o])inion among ollicials themselves 
that some of the recent ap])ointments in the various classes of 
our 011101*5 have 1>een unfortunate. Our tirst duty in India is 
that of defending the ctmntry against anai*chy and invasion, 
with which I have ilealt in the last chapter; but our othft- 
gn*atest duty is to learn how to live witli what is connnonly 
calliHl the Congress movement, namely, with the development 
of that new India which we h.ave ourselves creatctl. Our jvi-t 
work in India has been a splendid task, splendidly perforintHl. 
hut there is a still nobler one Ix'foi'e us, and one larger even 
than that lalx>ur on the Irish probUnn to which our nuolic nun 
on botii sides seem too much inclined to give tneir wliul** 
attention. 
Great When last I came from India I di<l so with a feeling that my 

change at thinl visit ha<l lK*en ])aid at tho end of the old ])eriod ; at a 
hand. moment when little real change had yet taken place in tin 

state of things which had previously existetl, but when givat 
changes were in view. In the matter of Indian defence I liayc 
• shown how the presence of Russia upon our frontier has nio<li- 
iied tho problem, and how, while our means of ^ meeting attack 
have Krown, they have grown as yet upon old lines. Our ariuy 
in Inuia is essentially an army of tho Siime class as that which 
I had found there before. It is the same army with moditica- 
.• ' tions ; in those days strong for its work, and now weak for its 

i ! • work ; but with the prolMibility before it that a conipU'te 

\ , \ change of system is at hand, although it may come too lato. 

So with Indian politics. Wo still iind the courteous and ahlo 

Civilian ruling India upon tho same system in all essential> 

which existed when I was thero before, but with a geneml 

, ' mlmission among all who have come unprejudice<l to the matter 

i ' that the system cannot h)ng endure michanged ; and I Iwvp 

' » thought it 'wise to devote this chauter to the consideration of 

I tlie alterations proposed and likely soon to come, their ad\.in- 

; tages and their dangers. . ^ ,. ,«, r j- 

I rei*sous do not count for nmch m India. The Indian 
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;.'n\ rrniiicntrtl s^'stoin is too regular, tlie cnrlcs arc too complete, ronons in 

t Ml li lions too strongs to give uiiich room to human i)ersonaHty. India Icm '< * 

Nil Olio man cm really change the [policy, ami the greatest Important 

.ilt'Tations of recent times have t^aken place gradually by the t'**"^ 

li.]|) of scoi*es of (listinguislie<l men. \\ hile in young colonies •y»t«™- , 

:\ siii.u'le govemor or a single minister may hring about a 

rhaiiirc wiiich will alter the whole future of the country, in 

liidi.-i talent can expect no such results. Climate, too, shortens 

(Ih> time (luring which men can rc^main in the Imlian service 

.'ittcr they have reached high rank, and they are inclined to 

aiisw^'r in the aflirmativc Sir Alfred Lyall's question — 

'* With tlie sweets of authority 8atc<l, 
Would lie give up his throne to be cool ! " 

Stiti'^incn who have completc<l their Indian carc^er, and left 
ilio iountry never to return, come home and hpend another 
ivviiity years of useful life- .ser>'ing their countiy in I*arlia- 

iiuiit, or their counties or their panslies at Quarter Sessions or 
• 11 Irttanls of (luardians, or themselves upon directorates. The 

iii<i>t interesting man in India at the pi-esent moment is Sir Sir 

I'uli'iic'k lioberts; but he is an exception among soldiers on Frederick 

li.«lian service in having a close connection with the country — Itoberta. 

hi' fatlior having been an Indian ollicer and he himself havmg 

-' ivmI in India almost all his life. Hence his personal popu- 

liiity is as great with the native army as with that white army 

to ^Wwh he commends himself as a fine specimen of an 

Kioinan. The influence of his name among the natives gener- 
ally is considerable, even in the remotest pai-ts of India. 

>u].i>lifs were wanted once in the neighlx)urhood of the Khojak 

I'l-s Nvhen *|Sir FixmI" was coming, and appeals were made to 

:!»' ItK-al chiefs and hwid men of villages, in which the title of i 

< «'niiuan<ler-in-Cliief and its native equivalent "The Ix)rd of 

War' Wire freely used with no result, when at hist a staft* 

':i'<r happened to say " liolierts." Then in chorus the chiefs 

I'l'ko in to sajr that if the great personage was "General 

I.l'l'ct Sahib" it was a very ditrerent matter, and that the ' 

^tons should be forthcoming. A man of will, a man of action^ 

■';i'l a good writer all in one, it could not but be that Sir i 

h>(l,iitk KolKjrts would make his mark in India, and for the 

"'!<<* of the ixilations between all classes it is to l)e wished that 

' ^li'is like him, if possible, may be foumi in the future. 
Tlirro is in India no more striking scene than one of those Indian - ! • ^ 

-ivii ri'views which foreign writers have frequently described, scenes. Y . 

•«n<l on which Lady Dullerin has lately written with much 

>'i'«-«'><. An ancient city stands near by, with grand ^foghul 

^alU ; the parade ground is covered with masses of men of the I 

|''"-t martial aspect, in costumes of gorgeous colour, with a 

jTkcrniund of the great elephants of the siege train, and 
^ '-Mini all are the snow crests of the Himalaya; but the mili- 

tiiy strength which is oxhibitetl upon the held is in itself, 
I nrv\ii as against a foi-eigu encuiy, less valuable to our rule 
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than tiio |XM*)K'(ual coui'tesy, clioerincsK, niul good liiiinour of 
the oil I In«liaii generals in conniian<l, which explain the deliirlit 
^vitll wliich tlie white-hoadeil native olKcers, with whom xhv 
generals are ^H^rsonally acquainted, niep forward to toiu li 
swords when visite<l at the i|uarteni of tncir regiments. ]>iit 
India is full of striking Kcene>». Nothing can Ije more dKfennt 
from a grand review than an early service at a Christ im 
mission church in a greiit town, where all are nativt^s- iln* 
pivacher, the verger, and the eongix»gation. Hundreds of tli«.u- 
bjinds of dark-skinncil i)cople live round the cliurch witliin tl.r 
gates of a walled town guardtMl by dark-skinned jwlin*, mul 
one may walk for hours thmugli the streets al)out this clnui li 
in which are sung the familiar Knglish hymns without sceini: 
a white faca 

The enonnous size of Tndia is bix>ug1it home to us by tli* 
variety of the pictures oHered to the traveller's gaze; forth'- 
^H'ninsula presents us in the south and centime with the fh-r 
ti'ction of tiie scenery of the tix)pics ; in the north centix* wiili 
plains uglier than tiio ugliest of Australia, morc destitut<» r»t 
shadow, more parelMnl, green in the winter only, and sun-lxiknl 
by far the greater jjoriion of the year; and then in the extnim- 
north with the grandest mountain landsca])es that are known. 
Ah the country varies fi-om a sterile waste to a natural ganl« n, 
so does the climate from almost the hottest of the gUilxj to that 
of cold tablelands and frozen peaks. The driest and the wettt-^t 
))iirts of the whole world are both in India, and the colour 
iii the pt^ople varies from the bL'ick of the peasantry of th»' 
(langes delta to the white of the aristocracy of Kashniir, whil-- 
the features range from the low types of the Mongolians, aii«l 
of the al)originc»s of the Bengal hills, to a purely classic tyjx' in 
the far North West. I have described in Greater Britain th»| 
river fi-ont of l>enares, the Golden Temple at Amritsir, the Taj 
—incompiirably the iinest building in the world— and the walN 
of Agra, the pearl mosques of that city an<l of Delhi, and th»; 
scenery of Central India. I have written of the street life, of 
the water-carriei*s antl the i>ariah dogs, of the crows and tlie 
screaming kites, of the cream-coloureil humiXKl cattle, of tlu* 
stninge music, of the green parrots in the trees, of the never- 
ending sunshine, of the bronze-statue-like figures of the woinoii 
l)eiiring loiids ; and all that I at that time saw I have «vn 
again, except that the cantonments, which at mjf first vi>it | 
were so many brickfiehls, now resemble Biitavia in bcinp /o \ 
many cities of trees in which one can hanlly find the houso^ f'^r j 
the forest— the only change to the eye in India. But in wv | 
last visit I was able twice to realise the feeling with wi"<". ; 
the successive waves of conquerors have seen the dark plain> <'t i 
India from the grand ivisses of the Afghan hills, with the glitt; r. j 
ing seriKjnt stivaks t»f the Indus and its tributaries stamlini: | 
out Ix^foro them in the dust and smoke. , ] 

Impossi- TIm» Kni?h'^l» tourists who visit India each year in inciva>iiii: j 
Wliiy of numljci-s, which would grow, I am sure, moro rapidly weiv ii  
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• n \s ho \vmil<l not profcr to live amid tho colossal masses of 

I"' >il«'nt hills of the\oi*th West, risinp range upon range from 

''•' ^t«';nning plains, nither than in the more tertilo country, 

«i^h tlio flowery winter season, but tlestinictive through its 

iiiuncr to the English race. 
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!i(it for the fear of overtaxing the hospitality of Imlian friemis, grasjiiiig 
n-ort to the inteiior of the peninsula in that cold weather when the dlA- 
tl,.- t'u'Kls ai-e green, tlie towns a gaixlen, and the air in the soft coltle* of 
^un-liiiie the most balmy that «in Ix; found. They can biing^l***''**'*" 
l.i< k with them but little notion of the i-eal teri-oi-s of an Indian ^ i"? 
I'tf. and those who wouhl judge for themselves of one of the^"*^? 
1.1. .it«'>t dilliculties of Indian nde shouhl follow the example of ^*^ ^' 
I'li.tVvsor ISoboit Wallace, nH*onle<l in his India in JSST^ and 
\iMt tho country in the other two-thinls of the year. The idea 
vi tlio nossibility of British setth'ment, unless it is in the hills 
.•t tho ?Corth-\\c.st Frontier or in Kashmir, will be siXKnlily 
.li-IMllo<l Kix)m March to Noveml)er in the south, from Ajml 
t> (VioIht in the north, the plains of India are a furnace from i 

\\lii« h all who can escaix*. The only ri'liof is in the rain storms, 
.ih<l the rain storms ai-o more unll(^'dtlly than the heat. In the 
lidt \v»«atiH»r there are delights, however, which make the joy of 

ii.iv«llrrs, but which have a different asjx?ct to those who are ' 

rnmlnnnod to dwell in the plains unceasmgly. Dawn is beau- 
tiful, and sunrise with its Hecks of scarlet, and at night the • J 
r. Intern russet moon risinp fi-om the smoking plains, heiivy with i 
ilu'ir jv^ipctual dust, until it l)ecomes silver as it bathes them ' . 
in it^ light and extinguishes the starlight from overhead ; but | 
in.in sunrise until the hour when the brick -re<l sun sets in a 
i'l.n k strip of sky there is nothing Ijefore even trjivellers except 
tji.' (hvully monotony of the long Indian hot- weather day. 

l'«.iutit'ul ns is India in its cold sciuson, there are few English- I 

ii • n \s ho woukl not pi*efcr to live amid tho colossal masses of 
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PART V 

CROWX COLONIES OF THE PRKSEXT AXI) OP THE FUTURR 

rNDKii tlio coiivoiiiont nopular name of "Ci"o\vn Colonies'' I Popular 

havo to treat of those colonies, depend lencies, i>i-otectorates, and and 

spheres of inUuence of Great Bntain which remain for notice scientific 

.ifior India and the North American, Australasian, and South meanings 

.\tVioan groups have been disposed of. Wo have dealt with the ®' '1** **^"'' 

jm-ent |)osition of colonies possessed of •i*esix)nsil)le govera-^^'^ 

iiicnt, in \yhich the Crown has only a veto on legislation, and V^*®'***^ 

thr Colunial Otlice no control over any public oiHcer except the 

(Jovrrnor. We have now to deal with the position and pros- 

iM'cts of the Crown Colonies pro})er, in which the Colonial 

Otlice possesses the control of legislation and administration, 

and w itii those of an intermedi€'ite class of colonies, which pos- I 

>•'<'; representative institutions, but not i-esiwnsible government, I 

while the Colonial OlKce retains control over their public 

"tiiccrs. The Crown Colonies proi)er include some in which laws 

may be made by the Governor alone, while in othci's they are I ' 

iiiailo by the Governor with the concurrence of a nominated 

Council. In a portion of the latter class, as, for example, in 

< Vylon and ^lauritius, the authoiity of the Council rests only 

<•!! prerogative'. In others, as, for example, the Straits Settle- 

jJKiits, it is based on statute, though in most of these a power 

is r^scneil to make laws by Oixl(»r in Council. The inter- 

iiutliate class of colonies — which, so far as they have not alreadv 

'"'^'iKlcscribeil, will, for the siike of convenience, be dealt witn 

ilM)iu this chapter, as, like the others, they ai*e chiefly tix>pical 

I'lintations— arc considered "Crown Colonies" by the public 

^li'»us;:h not by the Colonial OlKce. In these the Crown cannot, 

IS a general rule, k»gislate by Order in Council, and laws are i, • 

Mi.nle by the Governor with the concurrence of one or two legis- ' \ ' 

l»tive l)0<iies, of which one at legist is wholly or for the most 

l^irt representative. In Bahamas. Rirbiidos, and Beiiuuda, 

t'T example, there is a nominate<i Council and an elective . I 

A^MMiibly ; while in Natal and Western Au.stralia, alreacly ' j 

'1 MiK'd, we have sj)eciinens of colonies possessing representative 

'lit not resi>4>nsiule institutions, in which there is a single 

1^'UMslative Chamber ]>artly elective and pjirtly nominated oj 

'In* ('n»wn. The public, however, arc .substantially in the right 
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ill. classing the iiiti'niuMliato gitHip a« "(.V>wii Coloiiii^' 
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ltH»t«»<l by the Colon iiU OiKfO. 

It will be MH»n that even U^foie we come to iH»n>i(lei' <!< 

oiici«*s of colonies, ix>ss4*s.sioiLs of the Citiwii which He alto« 

o\itsi(le of the colonial synteni, i}i*f>tcct<»nit««K, ami s))li<> 

intluenct*, we have to do with settlements of many kiiul 

some Cix»wn C<»lonies the primary objtH-t in the occuiKit 

tlie nuiintenance of a fortress or u^ a cojilint; station, in < 

tlio matter in view is plantation, or fon*iga tnuh*. In soi 

|M>pulation is all white; in others the white ix)|>ulati<in i 

iiicierable, but there is a large native black i>r "ctilouii**!" 

lation to whom repress 'ntative institutions, if limitetl by i 

fmnchise, might lie unfavounible ; in otlu»i*s the jxipu 

is almost wholly black. The West Inilies pix^Ncnt uh 

examples of colonies formerly iK)ssessing a lai-ge share i 

government, but a share virtually conHntnl to the white n 

which the const itutiims have btH'n surn'mlennl an<l the 

of the Cix>wn brought in for the ptx>tec*tion of the black 

some of the colonies possi'ssing n'presentative but not r< 

sible institutions the l<.M.>al rarliaments jire very stron! 

blacks 
mitives lx*ing almast unhciiixl— wliile in others i>ower is p 
to the (lark-sKinned races. 

]k3si(les, then, the great colonics and India^ which have 
dealt with, we Hnd liritish colonies and d«*iMMKlencies sea 
over the whole earth and administered on every system I 
to i)olitical man. India has her deixjndencies. Kurmali, 
is sometimes mentioned as thougfi a se))arate dei)on(lei 
ix>litically a mrt of India, as are the Andamans and Adei 
rerhn is a dependency of Aden, the Laccadives are a dc 
ency of India, and the protectorate over IJaluchistan—s 
as to make the country virtually Ih'itish — is an J 
protectorate. As India has her dei>endencies, so have 
Zealand and Xew South Wales, Mauritius, the Straits J 
men ts, and Ceylon. Lord Howe Island, (KX) miles from S^^ 
is ])art of New South Wales, while Norfolk Island and Pi 
are British territory, and under the Governor of Xew 
Wales, but do not form part of that colony. Chatham '. 
and the Kermadec Islands, even f.artfier removed 
Wellington and from Auckland resjx^ctively than is Lord 
Island from Sydney, are dependencies of New Ze 
Chatham Island, on which there is lx)th a white ai 
imported native-population, is governed by a representat 
the New Zealand adnunistration, who has lately ha 
diiliculties, caused by the worrying of tlocks by dogs belc 
to the decreasing Moriori tril^e, and has had to send for t 
The Seychelles are deiKMulencies of Mauritius, from whirl 
are distant nearly a thousand miles; the Maldives are tril 
to Ceylon, and the Cocos deiXMidencies of the Straits. I" 
Africa the dependencies of the CaiMj and of Natal havt 
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tii*>ntiono(1, nn liavn tlio new Hritish colonies, |>it>toctorates, ami 

^|ili«'iv of itHluc*iic<*, and the ttetAched colony of »St. Helena aral U i 

tli4> Admiralty post of Ascension. ^ ! 

More ]M»culiar than oven the delx^ndencies of dependencies Britwh 
nn» tlie iwircels of Ilritisli territory kiepanite fi-oui the United territoiy ^ 

Kiiiirdoni, and vet altogether outside tlio Colonial an<l In<lian s^pa>**« 
.s\ >tt»iiis Kuch, for example, as the Isle of M.an with its curious [r*^*?. 
(institution, and the Cnannel Islands, the most ancient of the Jr!'* j 
(jiiininions of the (Vown, the inhabitants of which ^leclare that q^^^^ 
tin* L'nitwl Kingdon) is a flenendency of theirs. ^„^l i^ig^ 

fn this chapter I shall nave to deal nminly with Crown Tropical 
(.'(»1( Miles in tlio popular or wider sense of tlio term, but must Settle- 
ifurition our protectorates and our "sj^hei-es of British interest," menti. 
" llritish influence," or " Hritish activity," to use tlie cant 
•I I rases which came in in 18Sr>, after the African Conference at 
H't'lin ; and I shall also name the new chartered companies, 
>\\r\\ as those for the Lower Niger, the Zanzil>ar coast, and for 
North l»orneo, to which imleetl, on account of their novelty and 
of the future which they seem to have Ix'forc them, I shall 
M-^i','n priority over the oUl Crown (^olonies. As I have been 
<1» ilint: liitherto with the Empire of India^ or with our offshoot 
tin' Tnitetl States, or with colonies in which white men of our 
r.u'c caw work on the land and bring up healthy children, so 
now I have to investigate the condition of what are calle<l 
tropical colonies, in wiiich the white men induce others to do 
tlitir work. The liritish. the Russian, the Hisimno- American, 
anil the Chin(>se races hold between them almost all the I 

tiiiipenite lands of the glolx) outside of Euroixs. Germany and 
KriiiKC in their recent occupations of territory in Africa and 
tlii» Pacilic have lx*en driven to found colonies of the tropic*al 
\\\H* ; while the Dutch, Sp<inish. and Portugpuese, as well as the 
Fivnoh themselves, already hail great dominions of the kind. 
I'y their population, their extent of territory, their tnule, and 
tlnir resources, the Hritish tro]>ical colonies outside India form 
nnly one (ranking at present fourth) of several groups which 
from year to year may vary in relative importance. When 
'«>oks are written, as many have been, upon the colonies of 
Fiance, they naturally give enormous space to the discussion 
"f problonis which, except so far as they concern comparatively 
Mnall parts of Hindostan, are for the British Empire of 
M't ondary im])ortancc The masters of Indi;i^ the explorers of 
Australi:!, cannot give so great a share of tlieir attention to 
'Im' IJriiish West Indies, Ceylon, Mauritius, and such dejxjnd- 
t'Mrics, as Holland gives to Java, or France to Martinique, 
tJuailcioupe, lieunion, and Cochin-China. 

Among the Kngiish-governed countries there arc then two Twocla.sses 
yriat grciups. To the one l)elong Canada, Australia except its of English- 
iHuthiTu coast, New Zealand, Cam Colony, and Bechuanaland ; governed 
tt> tho other India, a larpe jmrt or the Hritish African coast, the countries 
Northern Territory of Australia, as well as Ceylon, Afauritius, ■<*roM the 
L'lhuaii, and North Jiornco, Hritish Cluiana, British Honduras, 
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tho Wost ImVux and other island s, and the toiTitori«*s tinder the 
control of tlio Niger Coinp;iny and of the J^t Africa Company. 
Tho fornu*r group ai-e tlie toin))erate colonies, where, even us 
near to the ei|uator as Queensland, the English nice can la))our 
in the oj^en air, and where the native races consisted mainly of 
I)eoples like the Keii Indian or the Australian alMiriginal, uf 
small nunil^crs, who lived by the chase and niaile little or no 
use of the soil. In the other groun, of which India is the gi*oat 
example, the English tind themselves ruling nations and i-acts 
that they cannot hofx* to i-eplace. We may indee<l try to 
change them in the islands or the small i)eninsulas; to 
 substitute one black or yellow ])eople for^ another, as tlm 
negroes have been substituted for tho Uaribs in the West India 
Islands, and as Hindoos are being in turn substituti^il for 
negroes as lalwurers in some of these ; or as the Chinese in 
parts of British Malay«i have taken as workers the nlace of tlit* 
^[alays ; but we cannot do without tiie coloure<i man, nor 
I conveniently till the soiL Most of these countries of dark- 

\ skinned labour which are under British rule ai-e Crown Colonies 

(except India, of which we have already treatecl, and which is 

indee<l in a similar position), and most of the Crown Colonies 

consist of countries of this descinption. There are a few militiry 

stations and a few trading ])osts, some of which lie outside the 

tropics, where Englishmen could work if the local ^sources 

were sutHcient to attract them ; but in the main tlie Crown 

t Colonies and the habitation colonies form two separate classes. 

I In some p^irts of India, as, for example, in the tea districts of 

• i Assam and the cofl'ee districts of Madras, we encoura&re English 

and Scotch planters, but in the old scttlect distiicts of llindostin 
the native landlords will continue to exist, and the social 
problems there pre^^entcd to us are dillertMit from tliose of our 
Crown Colonies, or of the tropical colonies of France, llollaixl, 
Spain, Portugal, and the German Empire. The advance made 
dunng tho Queen's reign by the self-governing colonies of the 
Empire has been so remarkable, in regard alike to the growth 
of ix>pulation, the development of resources, and intellectual 
anu social progress, that the Crown Colonies, on which in 
former days was concentrated most of the inten^st that was 
J felt in British enterprise Ix^yond the seas, have been thrown by 

\ « comparison into the background. 

' I Tlie colonies and dependencies of whicli I h.ave now to treat 

I . do not at first sight seem to illustrate the expansive power of 

\ . our race to the s<'ime extent as do Australasia, North America, 

i I or South Africa. The old tropical colonies, as, for example. 

. 1 1 those of the West Indies, appear to the eyes of some oliservers 

\ * to have exhausted their vitality and entered ujwn a i>eriod of 

I decline. There are, however, new fields open to iiritisli enercy 

in tropical Africa ^'hich present us with an early view of the 
colonial problems of the twentieth century, for the develo))i»cnt 
of Africa by railroad enterprise must be the work mainly of 
the next generation. An regards the oltler tropical colonies » 
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would be unfair to iipply to tlicin the same standard by wliich 

wi» iiieaHurc the growth of the self-governing colonies. With ji 

tlu» c'xcrption of those military or naval stations to wliich I > 

li.ive n?f erred, the Crown Colonies arc either situate in low 

ground within the tropics, or, like Cyprus, Benuuda, and the 

t'Vtr.'i-tropical portion of liiihamns, possess a similar climate. j 

TIit>y are unsuited to European labour, and in some de^^ree to 

ixTuianent European residence, inasmuch as u|K)n their rich 

low lands European children pine or die. 

Moreover, instead of having wide fields for settlement, our 
oM<>r tropical colonies are either small or densely inhabited by 
(lark-skinneil races. In most of them the British planters 
incurrcMl in the last generation great losses in consequence of SlaTery. 
the cessiition of slave laljour, and found much diffaculty in 
obtaining an eMicioiit substitute, while the consequent increase 
ill I'ost of procluction was followo<l by so heavy a fall in the 
]nire of the cliief among the articles which they produced as Sugar, 
Hrine<l to have consummated the ruin of the colonies them- 
H'lves. Observers at home naturally turned away from the 
tunteniplation of what tliey tliought was a picture of decay to 
tin* consideration of the brigliter prospects of the larger colonies, 
inhabited, except in the cases ot South Africa and of (Juelxjc, 
hy A honiogcneous population, and having about them nifinite 
]>ower of develoi)nient~life, hope, and promise. At the same 
timn the Cix)wn Colonics arc important to us still, and their 
<i»*tay, if decay there was, is at an end. They include in Europe of what 
th«' stations of Gibraltar, M.'dta, Cyprus, and Heligoland, tlie the Crown . '| 

• hit'f of wljich will be dealt with under the head of Imperial Colonies 
l)«'feiice; in America little besides British Guiana, British consist. ' ,/ 

Honduras, and the West-India Islands; in Africa the West 
C'«w\st Settlements, Mauritius with its dciX^ndencies, and Natal 
•nd others which have been descril^ed under the head of South 
Africa ;^ in Australasia, Fiji and British Xew GuinctO, besides 
tliat \yesteni Australia to which resjwnsible government is 
iiimuM.Hately to bo given ; and in Asia, Ceylon, the Straits 
S'ttlenients, Ijabuan, and Hong-Kong. If even we exclude 
fiom view the British sphei'es of influence, or, as the Germans 
^•jy, of "interest/' upon the Niger, in East Africa, in North 
l»Mineo, and in Xortiiern Bechuanaland, as well as the protec- 
torates, the population in Crown Colonies under direct British 
iuli> is almost oi)ual to the population of all the rest of the 
'^«»l«>Mies put together, and the volume of external trade of the 
J]n»wn Colonies gix>atly in excess of that of the other colonies 
if tluvse of the Australian continent be omitteil. 

1 have already fon»shadow<Hl the view that in our new Protector- 
Vrotoctorates, and in the spheres of influence which have "tea and 
j^tii iivserveil to us in Afncii, are to \ye found the more »l*«rei of 1 

i'iip<niant Crown Colonies of the future, in which the problems »n*locnce. 
5l>at have Invn presentwl by the older ti-opical plantations of j • 

tilt' West Imlies, Mauritius and Ceylon and the West Coast ] ' 

MtiK-mcnts will be solveil in the next century upon a larger 
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sctile. As tlio inteivst, then, of our new African ami P;iciHc 
tropical (lciM*n<1cncics is ^raatcr tlmii that which attiichi^s v\vi\ 
U> tlio West Indian colonics with their romantic history, I<Ical 
first with Afiica and with the Pacific. No ai)ology is ncc<lf<I 
for omitting from consideration licro those gix>ups which have 
Ixjen ah-cjuly dealt with in the South Africiin ]Kirt, and Wcsti'i-n 
Austi-alia — inchided in that Australian continent wliicli has 
been treated as a whole. Fiji too Iwis lM*en jdready nanuNl as 
ivpitjsentetl on the FethM-al Council of Australasi/i, and New 
Guin&i as a dc|H>ndt>ncy of Australia, although I shall havo 
a few moro wonls to SJiy of the Papuan i.slanil. Among the 
protectorates, which I havo as yet left out of account, nro 
the protecteii States of the Mamy peninsula j the protectc<i 
islands of the Pacific ; tho northern iSoniali Territory, or 
southern shore of the (lulf of Aden from the mouth of the Ited 
Sea towanls Ca|)c Guatxlafui ; as well as Sarawak and linmoi, 
which have also hitely come un<ler our protection. More 
important, however, are the vast " spheres of inllucnce,'* full of 
tho ix>ssil>ilitie« of the future,— new Indias of the next 
geneniticm, like tho Niger ; twentieth-century Australias, like 
the tablelands of the Zamlx*si Ivinks and the high lands of Rist 
Africa, liecent annexations, pixx-lamations, and treaties of 
delimitatioQ have given in<lee<l to Great Ih'itjiin, in Southern, 
and in Eastern Africa, and Ix-'tween tho Gulf of Guinea ami 
the Soudan, as well as in the South -Western Pacific, regions 
which ix).ssess the highest prasjxjctivo value, an<I two out of 
four of which may ultimately Ije found to havo tho advantage 
! over India of bcnng Ix'tter suite<l, as regards their vast tiblc- 

lamls, to the health of the white nice. 
Change of Great i>rit.-iin has been forced by stress of circumstancrs 
i jw>licy ill to suddenly alter her policy in Afncju Up to the winter of 

•' lbS4. 1884-85 she had refused as a rule to make annexations of 

territoiy, and preferred to deal by trwity with the savage 

chiefs, insisting only upon onler and free trade. As late as 

1883 it was laid clown in a text -book upon the subject,* 

"that the policy of England discourages any incrcise of 

territory in tropical countiies alresuly occupied by nati\e 

races." We hiul allowed tho French to occupy New Caledonia, 

and other Pacific groups and single islancfs, which had Xnyn 

j! j discovercil, nametl, ana t.'iken possession of for the Briti>li 

• ! / Crown by iiritish navigators. Wo liad declined a protectorate 

\ , ' t»f Z;inzibar : we h.ad refused the heirship to the late Sultan of 

I Zanzibar, with the reversion of his dominions. We hjid 

1 • , reiKjiitetlly declined the Cameroons. We had declined to ratify 

\\ the annexation by the Australians of half New Guinea, ^^e 

, : had i-efuseil to accept the Cameron treaty yielding to us the 

I C^ongo basin of Central Afi'ica. Both politicjil parties hm 

followed this ixilicy : Mr. Disraeli had refusetl the Congo 

and the C.'imeroons ; Mr. Gladstone had refused the Cameroons, 

Zanzibsir, and half New Guinea. The annexation of Fiji, as 

^ TKe Colvnits^ by E. J. Tuyue. Macmillan aud Co, 
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1 sliall Imve to sliow, wax, under the circumstances in which 
it liJipi)encd, haitlly an exception. In consequence of French 
.uui (icrnian annexations, ana the fear of the i)o.ssiblc exclusion 
of our trade from the countries taken by our rivals, a change of 
policy lx?iran in the tinie of Mr. Ghulstone's second adniinistra- 
lion. After refusing? the Canieroons and half New (luinea, and 
wliilc refusing ZanzilKir, ho ended b^ hoisting the British Hag 
in more than a quarter of New Guniea. The question of the 
.un'ptancc of the Canieroons was reopened, and was actually 
undor the consideration of the Treasury at the moment when 
I ho ( Jernians oocupietl tliat district. A sudden change of policy 
li.icl occurred on tlie part of two otlier jiowers, and we followed 
.suit. For some time Ix^fore 1884 there had been but littlo seen 
<»f tli(^ annexation of whole countries for the sake of trade, and 
tlio j,'rant of the Nortli Hornco charter at the end of 1881 was a 
rmiou.s exception to a general rule, in which at first the re- 
>|Miiisihility of the Uiiitod Kingdom .and of Government was 
]«ur]>oscly made small The Jiritish Empire and the Russian 
l'jn])ire liad spread rapidly no doubt, but the annexations had 
lianlly been made with the deliberate design of subduing new 
cuiiiitrii's for connnercial reasons. 15y their attack u{X>n the 
nuMnns nf the ri)per Niger, hy their annexation of Tunis and 
T'Miquin, and by their war in Madagascar the French, and 
^y the annexation of the west coast of South Africa the 
iJinii.ins, gave the signal for what has been called tlie 
•'.Mramble' of 1885, which seems to have swallowed up all 
Africa and the Pacific islands, at all events as far as the 
iiiiip-niakers are concerned, for the profit of North -Western 
Kurope. Tlie change oi policy on the part of the United 
Kini:(lom was the consequence of the action of her would-be 
colonial rivals. The administration which had refused all 
• i-^tern New Guinea was glad to secure the south-eastern 
ix'ition of that island ; and its successors — the same men 
;vlio had declined the Congo lxi.«?in when it had been qiTered 
ill tlie ti-oaties of an explorer — were glad to receive Euroix^an 
'kiiowlodgment for spheres of influence on the Lower Niger 
ind tlie northern part of the Zanzibar coastw 

On the whole, wo have probably been no losers by not being Bcsult«. 
iiiionj; the first when the Luroi)ean Powers rushed uix>n Africa 
•'inl the Pacific like so many birds of prey. In Western Africa, 
indtfrl^ we lost by our delay the mountiiins of the Canieroons, 
^Oiiyh had twice \yccn ceded to us, and where alone in Western 
Africa a station mijjht have lx*en formed for white inhabitants; 
^•iit our South African and liJist African spheres of influence 
'"ntaiii high and healthy plains^ and if the Niger banks. North 
''"moo, and south-ea.st New Gumea Ixj unhealthy, the first two ^ 
•»t least are rich, while some of the Pacific islands within our 
'I'licre are habitable by whites. ^ It is diflicult to decide to 
" liich of the two groups of countries named above pertain the 
'li^'ii lands in the territory within the limits of the charter 
«jt the British East Africa Company, for it is asserted by 
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explon^ns that, iu spite of their lu'ariKvss to tli<* I'tiunior, tlioy 
limy be placiKl in the cat(*gory to wliich Austnili.-i and Canatb 
belong. It is^ however, to niv mind doubtful if it will pruvi* 
possible to bring up white children in such a country. 

I have used language not altogetlier coinpliniontary M'itii 
Conference*, regard to the recent action in Afric:i of the Euiopcan powers : 
but that action has been of a mixc*d nature. The motives put 
forward and the principles proclaimed at the African Con- 
ference at I3i»rlin were satisfactory. It is only when we lirnl 
the nature of the measures by which the powers have Ix'<mi 
forced in many cases to make good their paper annexation^ 
and when we note how large a nroiiortion of the connnoflitirs 
which their subjects send to the black people of Central Africa 
consists of arms and spirits, that we must confess that the facts 
are not in accord with the views oiKcially avowctl. Free Tragic 
and total absence of import duties for many years to come nn* 
excellent things for us ; but the existing free trade of Afiirn 
largely takes the form of free trade in muskets and in drink. 
Great poHions of the countries which in various parts of t)io 
globe have been wantonly disturlxil by Euroi)ean nitervention 
are inhabited by industrious natives, and there are no wliite 
settlers in them to protect. In the Tacilic, annexations may W 
necessary, if only for the puri)ose of preventing criminal acts 
Ixjing peri^etrated against j^eaceful tribes by white aggres.sor> : 
but in the greater jxirt of the African countries which \ux\i' 
recently come under some slight Euroj^ean control, with a view to 
the creation of European government in the future, it would have 
been diilicult indeed to m«ike out a fair case for annexation. 
When the process had begun, however, it was equally diilicult 
for our Government not to claim its share, for fe^ar th.at tlic 
exclusion of our goods by means of ditlerential duties, which 
had been already seen in many of the colonies of Frant^e, should 
1x3 imitated in other jwrtions of the world. It M'ould dou biles?; 
have been difficult in the long-run to keep white men out of 
Central Africa, and we may be thankful that an immense tract, 
running from sea to sea, and including the whole centre of the 
continent and a vast portion of the east coast, with, on the 
west coast, a strip suUicient to control the waterway of the 
Congo, luis been freed from commercial barriers, thrown open 
to missionary effoi't, and given a fair chance of obtaining: 
neutrality in the event of general war. Some of the principles 
laid down for Central Africa were indeed so excellent that one 
can only wish that they may be applied to all parts of the 
world not under regular government. 

iVfrica is alx)ut ten times as large as British India, and far 
more than half of the vjvst continent- almo.st two-thirds of it- 
is now in some degree attached to one or other of the European 
]K)wers. The north and north centre are greatly occupied bv 
tlesert, and thinly ])eoplc<l, and on these portions of the Dhik 
Continent the Frencii, »Si)aniards, and Italians have set their 
eyes, »South of the deserts of the Soudan, Africa may be said to 
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li.ivt* bocn divided iKitween England, France, Germany, Por- 
luu.il, an<l the Congo State. 

Tlio special intcivst which we have in Capo Town and its 
iu'iuIilx>urIiood, on account of one it>uto to India, we liave also 
in Kirypt on account of our other ix>utc to India tli rough the Kgypt. 
( 'aii:il. It was, indeed, universally adniitte<l at the time of the 
expedition that we had a high interest in the preservation of 
.It.iiuvstic peace at Cairo, although there was ground for much 
(jitlerence of opinion about the wisdom of our remaining there 
aftor peace had been restored. By our occupation wo have 
improved tlie government of Egypt, have weedt^d out adven- 
iurei-.s and have causetl Egypt to 1x3 well served, and as well 
i:n\eriie(l as is ix>ssible in the case of a country whicli has to 
Ih.u* so feaiful a burden of foreign debt ; but we find ourselves 
ill ;i vicious circle. Wo are to stay until our work is done 
and l\i:ypt is fully able to stand alone, but as long as we 
>iay the certainty that Egypt will l)e able to stand alone can 
ni'xer be made api)arent. It would hare l)een easy to have left 
I he country immediately after Tel-cl-Kcbir, pl.-vcing tliere a few 
i:<hkI oiticors to organise a small picked force to defend the 
Country against attack from tlic south ; and it was owing to 
ilie o))stinacy of the Egyj)tian statesmen, in insisting u])on 
Minliiig an expc<lition to reconciuer the Soudan, that the llicks 
(li i>ter followed, bringing all the later evils in its train. Gi-eat 
I'.i itaiu lin<ls itself with a "temporary" occujitition of the country 
u]ion its hands, wliicli, although temporary, is apparently 
ineant to last as long as there are fanatical Mohanmiedans 
in the Soudan. TJio pledges as to the temix)rary nature of 
the occupation, wJiich were given in 1882 by -Mr. Gladstone, 
\vin' virtually renewed in l{>sr> by Lord Salisbury ; but we con- 
tinue to stay on in Egypt-, although some of those who are not 
unmindful of tlie necessities of our military and naval position. 
In for example, Lonl Charles Beresford, Ixilieve that tlio Canal 
route is one which could not he made use of in time of serious 
^var, and sei'in to think that our occuj)ation is I'athcr a source of 
iiiilitary weakness than of strength in time of danger. Con- 
Mclercd from a military ix>int of view, it is an occui)ation which 
t'K) nmch reminds observers of tliat French occupation of Itorae 
^\iiicli lasted from the time of the Second liepublic through the 
\^h()le life of the Second Empire, but came to an end the 
':."ment that Franco was plung(K] into a dangerous war and 
linl need of the two regiments tliat were employed thci'e. 

As we pass from Egypt round the African coast wo reach our RistAfrica. 
>''mali proteetonite — a paper annexation of the fceding-gi'ouud 
"I A<leii and IVrim. The Somali coast was occupied in 1S87 in Somali 
Hu' form prescribed by the ]>erlin Act of 188."), and the Consul coast. 
\^li() hjoks after it is paid by the India OUicc?. In 188G a treaty 
^\i>> concluded between the Viceroy of India and tho Sultan of 
^Hotra for a protectorate, and the British ilag was lioisted by 
tnijeral Hogg, the political resident at Aden. 
i^ooa we come, as we journey southward, to the sphcra of 
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Imperial influence which is occupied hv the British Etist Africa Coni|>.'iiiy, 
Uriti>h the luost favoui*able |iart of nil tropical Africa for Kuix>iMaii 
£ast Africa cnterprisa This district is certain to lx» well dcveloiwil uihUt 
Company, tlio cliief proprietor of tlie British India Steam Xavii^ation lint' 
(])ossessod of the whole trallic of the coast north of Mozuuibi(|ihO, 
who is President of the coni]>iiny. The U'st ])ort in the ^pLmc 
of British inlluenco is Monibassa, familiar to readers of the 
Lnsiad of Camocns, wliere there is an excellent harlxjur. Tlu* 
princi]>al trade of this {xirt of the coast has hitherto Ijccn in 
ivory, but such vast quantities ai*e yearly secured by Arah 
huntiirs that) unless the British Company should Ije su«>o('s>tul 
in preservinp^ the ele)))iant in a |)ortion ot their territories, no 
ivory is likely to Ix; obtaininl after tlie next lifteen or twiuty 
years. The summit of Kilimandjaro is within the Gormau 
spiicre of intluenc(s but the lx\st mrts of its sloi>es are s;ii(l to 
be those upon the north, whicii are within our sphere and 
capikble of cultivation of all kinds. Mount Kcnia, winch lie;> on 
our side the border, is more lofty than the German giant, and 
resirs a snowy summit to the height of 19,000 feet exactly uiuKr 
the equ<ator. Of the less known among British tropicil 
countries, destined in all prolxibility to great prosperity in ilu- 
future, the sphere of inlluence reserved to us in Ejut Africa l»y 
the arrangement come to concerning the Zanzibar co;isi is 
indeed, prolxibly the most im|>ort«int The charter of the 
company follows generally the hues laid down bv the Foreiirn 
OlUce and the Law Otlicers of the Crown in the iCorth Bonn o 
case. It contains a stipulation with regard to the slave trade 
which shows one of the conveniences ot such charters from u 
politicid point of view. The lOtli article binds the compiny to 
"abolish by degi'ecs any system of slave trade" '*in thf 
commny's territories." In Pi"Ovince Wellesley and other yKwi^ 
of the British dominions much diHiculty has been caused by 
the necessity for the complete and immediate abolition not 
only of the slave trade, but of slavery. Still, the anti-slavery 
party may reasonably think it is '* going a long way" to 
countenance the tem)x>rary continuance of tlie slave trade itself 
in territories under tlie control of a com])any chartered by tlie 
British Crown, and ilying a '^distinctive Hag indicating the 
British character of the company." 
Chartered The government of territories by merchant or^nisation^ 
Conipauics. contains, according to some observers, in each case within it^lt 
the seeds of its own ultinmte dissolution. "The self-interest, 
however enlightened, which brings a dividend to^ stockhol<K'ra 
is opposed to the high imi>artiality and absence of individual i-^"' 
which should characterise a true Government," as was said ot 
the Uudson Bay Company ;— and of the companies generally— 
•*They must either insensibly measure their dealings by^coii" 
sequences, as allecting gain, or bo susnected of doing so. -^ 
Government which buys and sells, widen is the great merchant 
and storekeeix'r of the country, but which appoints goycriiors 
and commissioners, judges and magistrates, and virtually 
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:ii1inlnistertf tlio law oven against its rivals and trade com- 

]Hiitors, is in an unsound ]X)sition and ono not likely to bo 

inTiiiaiient. If, too, the ex|x*c*tations of the companies which 

Iia\e l^^cn foriiuHl for the Ivist African and the Northern 

Fm rhuanaland spheres of inllucnce should be realised,^ and a ^ 

white population should settle within their territories, the f 

« \;miple of tlie Hudson liay Coinjmny sjoes to show that their 

iliiUciillies would only liecoine the greater. By our grant of 

rh.irlers during the last eight years we have been trying to 

Imi'P out otiier iK)wers from valuable fields, while avoiding 

ilintt responsibility for the maintenance of i)eacc; but it is 

ciur.^tionable whetlier the House of Commons has yet 

tacrd the dilliculties in which the charters may involve ] 

us. If the comnanies embark in war, strong pressure will bo 

cxi'icised to mate us fight for them. If their native agents 

iMi.ra.L,'o in or aid the slave tiiide, an outcry will arise at homo 

wliirli may lead to the destruction of the commnies, and the 

^ui)-titution of direct British government. The Congo State 

>r- IMS to employ Tippoo Tib in the way in which General 

<ii»r(Ion wished to employ Zebehr Pasha; but, as Mr. W. E. , 

InrNier prevented the employment of Zelxjhr, his successors 

^^ill probably make the employment of such agents by the 

r»i it i.sh I'list Africa Company dillicult On the other hand, it 

lias Incn already said that this comixiny is supplying guns (to 

U* Used in collecting ivory) to Arabs, who are engaged in the 

>1 ive trade ; and it is a fact, though one for which the East 

Africa C?ompany are in no way rcsix)nsible, that the rifles of 

til.' Arabs who are fighting against our mission stations on the 

lakes are Biitish-made. There are those who agree with the ' * 

'till' writer of an article in iha E*ihihur«jk Jieview oi Ocio\xit 

^^"-'U tliat the ** caricature of sovereignty" recently set up under 

|ln' Cheat Powers in Central iVfrica is likely to lead to a widen- 

iiii; ratluT than a contraction of the area of slave-raiding and 

devastation. 

Whatever may be the wisdom of setting up such companies, Value of 
tlnie can be no cloubt as to the value of the country which in theconntry 
tlif I'.isc^ of the Eiist Afric«a Company has been handed over to a dealt with 
imnantile Government. The territory within the control of l>y the East 
ili«' ehartere<l company may on the whole bo looked upon as African 
"ij<' of tlie natural outlets of the Soud.an. So vast is the size of Charter. 
Airiia, and so curious its shape and the nature of its navigable 

>tn aiiis, that there is much cloubt which of several points, v 

i^'i.iovcd from one another as regards sea journeys by distances 'T 

iwiiost as great as any in the globe, will be chosen as the port 
f'f tlu^ oijuatorial provnices and central portions of the continent. 

At tlie present moment some of the trade from Central Africa j 

coiihs out through TriiK)Ii to the Mediterranean; some by the 
tiilmtaries of the Niger to the Gulf of Guinea; some by the 
<'«'n::o; some by the Lakes, and through the Portuguese 
t(i riiory of Mozambique ; and some by Zanzibar. More natural 
loails for conunerce would be the old routes down the Nile, or 
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hj the Nile and ncross tlie nari'ow strip from 1V;rber to Suakim, 
if pciK-'O were restoixnl and the mi I way ntado; or hy AhyK»»ini:i 
to Massowa; but wc Ciui hardly count uix>n trantjuillity at 
Khartoum, and British K;ist Africa reaches tho Victoria Nyan/.i 
lake, and tafM for the Indian Ocean the sources of the Nile. 
In the da3'.s of Ismail Pasha Eirypt so clearly saw the ri\soiii«v^ 
of the MomlKissa i)ort as an outlet for Centnil African tradr, 
and as a door to the e<)uatorial provinces, that she tritd to 
seize it. Just as in the Ivittlcs Ix^tween the fleets of diili aiul 
Peru the ironcLads on both sides were l«iri;ely manned l)y 
Britons from the Clyde, so, also, when two Mohainiiu'ilan 
powers, ivprescnted by the Turks of the Egyi)tian dj-nasty aiuj 
the Ai-ab Sultin of Z;uiziljiir, were face to face uixm tiie' h^i^t 
African shol•^^s the forces of each wei-e commander f by a r»riton. 
A Scotch Pasha was kept out of MomU-issa by our Coiisul- 
Genei'al, Sir John Kirk. Once a settlement of the I'ortui^iuvi*, 
and afterwards, under their Arab conquerors, a station of tin* 
J Church Missionarv Society, Mombass.i is now virtually a Ihiti-h 

I '. station. Kist Africa is likely to be the home of tlie A 1] line 

^ club of the next century, containing as it does scenery which is 

proljably as gnind as any in the world. 

CSerman South of the 1 British sphere of intlucncc comes the larger, hut 

Kast proliably less valuable German sphere, in which there are at 

^Vfrica. present but few signs of Cerman occupation, and the wliolf 

trade of which is now in the hands of Asiatics, chiefly r»ntiNli 

subjects from IJomljay. ludetid the commerce of Jvist Afrita 

from Natal northwards may be s;iid to lie in the hands of tlio 

i>eople roughly descrilx?d in Swaziland as Arabs, and fi'«'iu 

DelagOca liiiy to Guardafui known as B«*inyans, who are in fact 

Hindoos and ^[ohannnedans from the west coast of India; and 

throughout the whole of this vast stretch of coast — wlutlicr 

sovereignty bo in British, in German, in Arab, or iii Portugiics? 

hands — the currency consists of Indian rujx^es. It is not 

generally noticed that the German sphere of inlluence upon (lu* 

Z;inzil)ar coiist contains within it an actual German proti'ctorate 

over a more limited district. AVhile the Sultan of Aanzihar h.is 

conceded to the British and the German companies the lc\ n inK 

of duties, a i*ent out of them l)eing payable to the Sultan, .is 

regards the German pix)tectorate there is a separate arranir*- 

\ \ ment. It is understoofl that the German com])any is not 

'i \\ successful, and that the German Government are resolvcil n»»t 

1 i , to send German trooi)S to Af ricji, and are half-hcartt^l in its 

* J supi^ort. Although the concession of 18S8 nominally haves 

the administration under the ilag of the Sultan of Zanzibir. 
without detriment to his sovereign rights, in practice Iji^ 
|x?ople are in arms to defend their indeiK*ndence against the 
Germans ; and as we are i)opular upon the coast, and our Inclja" 
tratlers are its merchants, and our Indian money its circulatnig 
medium, it is not impossible that the German may ultimately 
give way to the British company. , 

The Lakes, East of the German sphere lies the Nyassa region, the traue 
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of wliirli is in the Imnds of a Glasgow company cnllcd the 

Atij-iii f^ikos Company, posscssini; a steamer upon LAke |« 

N\.i.><i and carr}'ing on its i-ominunications through the Portu- i 

,';.r i» liarliour of (juilimane, where Vasoo da Ga^a stayed a : 

II.' .nth, as related in the Lvaiatl. Tliis com jviny, which has a | 

I. juit.'ition for rcpressinir the sale of drink, is intimately con- I 

ii.« ir<l with the Scotch Fhhj Church Missions, and less closely 
will I the Rstablislic*d Church of Scotland Mi>sion, all of which 
an> seated in the ncii;lilx>urhood of the southern lakes. It is 
un'lt'r.^tfKxl that during 18S9 there was an idea of declaring tho 
t« 1 1 itury under the control of the missionary societies and of tho 
African' Lakes Company, from l*anil)ete on I^ko Tanganyika to 
thf janction of the Sliirc and the Zambesi, a sphere of British 
ii.itnciico, and so endeavounng to join hands Ix^twcKsn the 
N\;i->a and ^fatalK^leland across the Zamlx;si and lx*hind tlie 
I'oriu.trucse. The Germans, who foresaw the immense import- 
;i?nv(»t the future of the waterway Ijctwcen the Lakes (connect- 
ing' itself, with short land transits, on the north with the Nile» 
ami tin? south with the Zanilx'si, and again, by another short 
ImmI transit, with tlie Upper CongoX favour the Poiluguese 

o])|io-.ition to the liritish scheme. The Portuguese set up a ij 

ilaini on paper to stretch across the continent from their terri- ' ' 

toiy at >ioz;imbique to their temtory upon the Guinea coast; 
Init it is 2(KX) miles in a straight line from Quiliraane to Ben- 

uui'la, and the Portuguese will hardly be able to make good 

ilirir riirht to set a toll Uir across the northern road from South 

At! i«-a to the I^kes. The territory, however, if declared British, 

woiiid l)c without a British pjort, for the coast is undoubtedly 

1'mi tiigucse, and the dis])ute will probably be settled by a com- » 

I'tniiiise. There is a good deal of diflcrenco between Germany | ,' 

ind Portugal and ours(»lves with regard to the lx>undary upon 

the Irikt'S. The CJc»nnans claim tho southern half of Lake Vio- 

tf.iia Xyanza, and wo deny tho justice of that claim. Tlie 

I't'i tiij^iu'sc claim the greater portion of Nyassa ; but we do not 

i<'<'(>irniso their title, and our Consul there is accredited to the 

' !ii( is. Portugal was engaged in fortifying a post at the southern 

'iitiance to linke Nyassa when Lord Salisbury warned heroflC 

iln' Arab slave hunters, who are powerful upon the Nyassa 

*li<fi('s, have lately come into collision with the missionaries and 

^^itli the African Lakes Company, which, obtaining some sup- 

1 "it not only from all sections of Scotch Presbyterians, and from 

'In- Tniversities Mission of the CJiurch of England, but more or 

l*^-< from all the missionary bodies, have a powei-ful combination I I \ 

•It tlioir Kacks, which may jwssibly induce our Government to ' 

I >k<' up tlie dillicult task of their defence. We have ourselvefl» 

ill tlic past, laid down the principle that arms should not be 

intio(luc(Ml into Central Africa, and when lately, upon several 

'>'''nvi(,ns, we have had to ask the Portuguese to allow the iiassage 

"t arms for use by British subjects upon the Nyassa, they not 

imnn tin-ally have placed some diiliculties in the way, but have 

 ndi'd by allowing them to \wsa. 
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Tlie rortwguoso have conventions with France and Oonn.u'v 
which recognise in soino mca-^uro the claim of I'ortuL'al t<» 
stretch from sea to st^a; but thcs4* Powers |H>int out to us tint 
they Iiave nicn*ly i-ccoirnis^^l Portuiu'al as n.i::iinst theniscl\c<, i»r. 
in other mohLs have stated to i*4»rtut:ai tliat it is not tin ir 
intention to interfere with her in this sphere, but have not pre- 
sumecl to settle questions of right bt»twet»n ourselves and tin- 
Portuguese. Upon our side we aro able to ct>ntend that th»* 
conventions of Portugal with Franci* and Cicrmany, so far fnun 
causing ditliculty to us, may make tilings easy for the exKuivitui 
of British inlluence to\var<ls the north, as it is ditlicult lor Por- 
tugal to seriously attempt to hold territories whei-e no Portu- 
guese otiicial is ever w^en, while the conventions have the etlWt 
of i)i-eventing Germany from herself standing in our way. Hut 
for the question of acct»ss to tlie coast the interior is of far mow 
imix)rtancc than the low-lying lamls, for tlic malaria makes tln» 
latter all but uninhabitable by whites. ^lorcovcr, in whatc\«T 
hands the coast may 1m\ there can bo no doubt that the trndt* 
will belong to the Hindoo and Mohammedan subjects <>f tin* 
Biitish Crown, .ind that goods sold will l>o chielly gmxls of 
British or Indian manufacture. 

While it is certain that Poi-tugal will have to come to trniH 
with us as to the free navigation of the Zambesi, and with 
reganl also to a route northwaixls to the Nyassa, and so to Lako 
Tanganyika, there may be more diOicultj^ in making an arrani:t'- 
mcnt with Germany as to the district lying between the latttr 
lake and the Victoria Nyanza, and allowmg of through cnm- 
munication betwt»en our north-eastern and our southern snheros 
of influence. It is perhaps lucky that there is a goo<l deal of 
room in Africa, ana that white men there aro as yet few in 
numlx?r, inasmuch as there is some chance that these ouestions 
may be settled bv negotiation Ix'foro they lead to actual contliot 
uix>n the spot. \Vhen the otFer of our Arab friends at Zanzihar, 
to make over to us the whole of their dominions, was refused, it 
was declined only on the ground that our interest on tlio 
Zanzilxir coast and the lakes Ix^hind it was so well estab- 
lished that no Government would dispute it. Not only, however, 
do we seem to have lost to Germany on the east coast a territory 
as large as Egypt or Algeria or Morocco, and on the west C(>a^t, 
at the Cameroons, a door to tho Soudan, but wo have to take 
care in the south that our Northern Bechuanaland sphere of 
influence is not curtailed. I have alrendy describe<l, in thf 
chapter on South Africa, a Portuguese map of Africa ; but it i"< 
also interesting to contrast the (>erman and tho British maps. 
The former extend tho eastern IxMindary of German Dainara- 
land to Bamangwato and to the Victoria Falls of the Zanibsi. 
and it is i>ossible that we may Ix^. one day told that the African 
Niagara was named, not after a (Jucen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but after a German Kmpress. The German map-makris 
leave us but a narrow neck of Khamas Jiand to connect our 
Bechuanaland protectorate with our Matabeleland "interest 
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s])here.'' So ponor.il has Ix^on the "scramble" of the lajit five 
Nr.irs that in the wholo of Africa south of tho equator the only 
hit whicli is at pi-osont recopnist»d by map-makers as truly 
]/<'loiiL;ini? to tho (lark -skinned races is a tiny morsel, alx)ut one- 
thinl tho size of the South African J^»lnlblic, which lies in the 
(Innirorous noighlMHirhood of '* German fcist Africa,Tortuguese 
Mi)z:imbi(iue, and the Congo State, but which is crossed by our 
own road of tlic future, already known to tho African Lakes 
Company as the Stevenson lioad, lx)t ween tho Nya-ssa and Tnn- 
Luiyika lakes. Even this patch too is included in the territory 
li.alt with at tho IVrliu Conference as within the control of the 
Kur(>pt>aii di])lomatic world, and is not unlikely to be handed 
over to a l>ritish chartered company. 

As upon tho north-east, so upon tlie west of Africji, England 
hns no reason to foel diRSiitisfiod with the share which she has 
ol'tnitu'd in the roo4'nt "scramble." I'^pon the Lower; Niger we 
lia\o a sphere of influence which aflbrils as valuable a route to- 
\vanls the centre of tlio continent as that ollbred by our East 
African snliere ; and upon tho canst we hold in our old colonies 
M)ino of the ImvsI trade stations of the continent. Of the total 
TiiH'M-nt external trade of Africa the United Kingdom and 
I'.riti-h India have almost one-half, and France, which shares 
\viih us the best stations of the west, comes next with a quarter 
of the trade. 

Of the old colonies not much needs to be here said. The 
(I.imbia has indeed been cut oiF from tho interior by recent 
extensions of French territory, and can never receive much 
•levelopment. Sierna Leone, tlic Gold Coast^, and Lagos, though 
valuable, arc territories of no largo possibilities, ana the great- 
est JJritish interests of the future on the West Coast are those 
\\\\]c\\ concern our protectorate of tho basin of the Lower Niger. 
Our West Coast settlements do a considerable trade with Lng- 
Imd, but also a large trade with Hamburg and with Marseilles. 
TIm» Gambia sends its products more freely to France than to 
"ur>elves, and Lagos appears to exiwrt its produce more largely 
t<» tierniany than to the United Kingdom, according to the 
I il»lis of Sir IJawson Rawson, although it is not Quite certain 
'!iat the figures are exact We have not, it woula seem, fullv 
'lone our duty in our old settlements of the West Coast, which 
l'"-MKs no railroads, although the Portuguese, who are looked 
'i]">n as the most backward of European powers having settle- 
iiH'iits in Africa, are constructing railroads in their West African 
l»o<vossions, as are the French. The climate, no doubt, makes 
;'o\ t'liimcnt and progress diflicult ; but the French and the 
I'ortiiijucse have also a bad climate to contend with on the 
"^ast, and, as the interior is more healthy, the very unhealthi- 
Jitss of the low-lying tract is an additional reason, besides those 
"t trade, for pushing on inland communication. On the other 
Imul, the French have sjv^nt national money freely U]K>n Sene- 
'^iiiiUia, while the Imi^erial Parliament is not likely to follow 
liie c>xnmple by entering on a fresh course of national expend!- 
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tun^ on Sierra Ii(H>nc Sti]l, it socins strantrfN lookiii.s^ to tiio 
fact tliAt at a short distance fix>ui tlicc<i;i.st tlieix* are vast tra<M> 
of gi-assy country, liigli, an<l not uuliealthy, that thei>eo])h» who 
liave niiule the siiccvss of Nortliern Queensland sis a eiittit* 
country sliould not have starte<l cattle stations ; and the .M-rH-t 
must 1)0 found in the dread of that Mohannnedan invasion fiMin 
the north, which, although it has avoidtnl the co;ist tract^i when' 
the Arab cavalry' cannot act, has conquered the inland country. 
Wo IiJive, however, u|)on tlio coiist a hirire foi*cc of Mohaiunxdau 
neuHH^s doini; excellent service in om* military police, and the 
Knglishnian or Dutchman of the Ca]H>, or the Knglishnian of 
Queensland, would have taken them on a long journey into the 
interior. The West African colonies must have Ixien paralvM'd 
by the fecWeness of Government, caustxl by the unhealtltinc<s 
of the coast tracts from which that Government has Ix'en con- 
ducted. The settlements have been looked u)K)n as mere trad- 
ing stations, and planting has hot l)een largely jmrsuetl upon the 
cojist, nor cattle-raising in the interior, and !u» the French swn^p 
round the back country, defeating the Mohammedan invaders 
our coast settlenients, unless extended inland, must Ix* starved. 
J Tlie Niger. Tlie lloyal Niger Comiviny, as it has been calleil since the 

date of its charter, formerly the National African Coniixiny, 
alivady carries on a large but not very profitable trade, liniit^Hl 
only by an amount of hostility ami suspicion existing Ix^twivn 
the comixmy and the German tnidei-s, which is happily un- 
known elsewheit?. The Lower Niger forms so valuable a portion 
of our new lields of activity in Africa that the i-ecognition of 
the J>ritish ci>mpany, as in exclusive possession of the Niger 
tnule, by the Conference at Ik^rlin, was to us one of the imonI 

I useful outcomes of that meeting. The freeing of the navigati(»n 

1 of the Lower Niger by the Conference is no loss to us, as we 

llic Congo, only seek for a fair lield ; but the freeing of the Congo in a 
fasliion still more complete is a gain to us inasmuch as France 
and the Congo State, which have ousted Portugal from her 
historic jilace upon the Congo, are now Ixnind to give us tlioi-e 
that fair lield for which we ask. It may bo said that the Congo 
State, at least, would by its constitution always have gi\en 
freedom ; but we know how near its territories have once 
already l)een to i)iissing into the hands of Franco, and it is far 
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lation. The House of Conunons took a short-sighted view when 

it refused to accept our treaty with Portugal, recognising the 

^ I ; historic Portuguese claims upon the Congo, and providing for 

( ^ ' , the vii'tual freedom of trade, oecjiuse there was every reason to 

su.spect at the moment that the choice lay between Portugal 
under her treaty with us and an unfettered Fi-ance, which 
nieans a protectionist France. Gci-many at the Conference at 
Herlin savwl us from the ill consequences of the Manchester 
dislike of Portugal 
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Tlio Oil rivei-s, so caljcnl from t!u>ir oxiwrt of jwlin oil, arc those 
rivirs or branches of rivci's which He between tlie British colony 
of Lagos and the Gorinau protectorate of the Camcroons. Tho 
♦rnatcr portion of the country is tho (hOta of the Niger. The 
main stroani of tho Niwr and a good deal of the country on 
fit hot* side of it arc unner the administration of tho chartered 
coiiipany; but the greater portion of the delta and the whole 
of tlu» remainder of the country between the boundary of Lagos 
nnd the lx>undarv of the (5erman protectorate are administered 
l»y IJritisli consular olllcers under various Orders in Council. 
' On tlie whole, our commercial position upon tho West Coast 
i< satisfactory, and if the King of the ]>elgians should succeed in 
his attoin])t to develop the Congo region, it is certain that the 
i:n iter ])ortion of the trade will fall to our own share. 

In dealing w'ith protectorates and with territories within the 
*:plii're of Jh'itish influence, or included within tho territorial 
limits named in charters to British subjects, we must con* 
t«'m]>late the possible future hoisting of the British flag bv the 
Impi'iial (lovernment in all of them. Protectorates or un- 
ii\ilis('d countries tend to become national territory; spheres 
of iiillucnce tend to Ijocomo protectorates ; and chartered 
iniiinanies sooner or later get into trouble and are absorbed. 
TlHMlillicult}' of dealing with oflcnces committed by foreigners 
a.:aiust natives, which was the reason for rapidly converting 
till' protectorate of New Guinea into annexation, operates 
iKtwerfully in. all parts of the world. The only class of pro- 
teii orate which is fi-ee from considerable dilUculty is that 
oxciviscd over countries possessing settled government, such as 
•I'lioro and Sar«iwak. At one time the set ot opinion was against 
diarterod companies, and the old English system — under which 
not only had con) panics of adventurers occupied great portions 
"f what are now the United States, but others hsA founded, in 
1 1"» Hudson lUy Company and tho East India Company, IxMies 
^'f immense ix)wer which lastal to our time — bec«ime all but 
• xiiiict. The fashion now sets tho other way, and while we 
liri\e lately granted charters to four new companies, the Ger- 
iiir^n (Jovornnient have handed over the whole of their quarter 
"t Xrw ( Juinea to one company, the German East African sphere 
' t iiithience to another, and Damaraland to a third. It has 
i«f'n nsorved for our time to try the experiment of the occupa- 
'i'li of vast territories by a sort of colony of no known nation- 
•'lity, obtiiining by treaty a nationality for itself; and if it be 
1^-Ml)le to secure the continued existence of tho Congo State, 
•nKJ to prevent the ultimate absorption of its dominions by 
^nlo to ri-ance, the exixiriment will well suit tho interests of 
<jn at r.ritain. The territories of the Congo State, as well as 
wK'^c annexed by (Jermany, Portugal, and France in the same 
i"'i.:lilMnn-hood, are declared by the powers to bo free from 
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(lonmnci — "a fair iU'lil ami no favour." The fact tliat tlj.» 
Geriiianx liavo complaincHl of the non-ol>scr\ ancc hy our Sv^w 

; Coin]>any of somewhat similar stipulations sliows, liowcvor, 

that (lillicuUios may ariso which would have b(*en avoids I if we 
liad oursolvos atToptinl the protectorate c»irerc<l us of tlu- 
whole coast at that time claime<l by Zanzibar, and tiif 
sovereignty of the Cameroons, and carried through our Conu'o 
Treaty maile with Portugal — a weak power amenable to our 
iniluenca 
The Tliero can bo no two parts of the world more different tlian 

Pacific Africa and the Pacific islands, but since 18sr>, as I have sljown, 
the same fate has attende<l both, and ]).'irtition Ixitween Eiii^'l.uuL 
Germany an<l Fi-anco has gone on fast until almost every island 
in the Pacific has l)een coloured by the raap-makers with the 
tints which denote protectorate or ann4*xati(m, or has l)eon tlio 
fiubiect of agroomonts between the powers. The countries dealt 
with in the Pacific are geographicallv small, but they have, 

J ; owing to considerations connecte<l witli naval warfai*e and with 

\ the coaling and telegraph reouirements of trade, a special 

importance of their own. Ifau the Australian colonies cf>m- 
bine<l fret^lj' among themselves ; had New South Wales ami 
New Zealand, which do the largest trade with the Pacitic, 
joined the Federal Council of Austmlnsia when it first canu' 
into existence, it may be safely asserted that our share in thi* 
partition would have been larcer than it is; but just as in 

I Central Africa we have seen n^ I through German action th it 

ailvantage of the absence of diflerential duties which may 

I render us imlilTerent to actual geographical extension, so in th** 

Western Pacitic a similar immunity has been secured as betwoi n 
Gennany and the United Kingdom by an agreement bet\ve<Mi 

! those t%yo powers*. The right to tracle freely in the German 

islamls is one which may U^come to us of considerable import- 
ance, for New Ireland and New ] Britain — which have been uorn 
again as New Hanover, New Mecklenburg, and New Pomerania, 
in the Bismarck Archipelago, attiched to Kaiser Wilhelm Land 
or German New Guinea — are islands of great value. It is 
curious that, in the recent division of the Admiralty group, the 
Solomon group, and the Louisiado Archipelago. Germany lia^ 
obtainal the islands with English names, ana England th<' 

j islands with Frc»ncli names ; but New Ireland and New Britain 

! * were better worth taking than the Louisiades. Australian-; 

should remember that there is still some danger of the FixMich 
seizing the unoccu]n(Hl portion of the southern isles, inastnuch 
as they lay claim to them by right of discovery, ana are h'wz 
strongly urge<l by the New Caledonian colonists to dispute tin* 
passession of those in which no Biitish settlements ns yet 
exists 
^'«^ I have alrea<ly mentioned some of the circumstances con- 

Guinea, nocted with our annexation of south-eastern New Guinea. It 
is a country with an unhealthy coast, and has Ijeen annex*-'! 
apparently to content Australian feeling and in order to pi-otett 
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tlh- natives ajrainst ontmgcs on the |%art of whito mon. We 
li.ivo loii^r lia<l ill tho r.'iciiic a High ConnnissioiuT with olaborato 
jxiwirs ; but tho system of jurisdiction has Ix^on a failure, and 
iiiii-niational ngrc<*m('ut for tin* PaciHo, as for Africa, ought to 
li;i\i' h<'en ro.s4>rto<l to a long time a.tro, for a frank agroomont 
Ixiwocn Groat ]»iiiain, Germany, Franco, and the Uniteil 
Si.itcs would have been the means of nrovonting much crime, 
.111(1 much suHcring to the natives. The dilliculty is as to 
jiiii diction over foreigners. White criminals always declare 
that tliey are foivign, and it is ditlicult to prove to what nation- 
ality they Ix^long, and impossible, without annexation and 
rniisr(]U(iit rights of sovereignty, to punish them. The British 
r.irliaiiient has passed more than one Act for the protection of 
r.i<ilic islanders, and the lligh Commissioner is armed with a 
i.Ml«» of portentous magnitude; but his jurisdiction in New 
tl.iinoa under the protectorate was so complete a failure that 
iiinrxation became necessary almost at once. Protectorates 
may, as has been pointe<l out, be useful in the case of countries 
lM»^<<ssiiig settled government, in oitler to prevent annexjition 
liy other powers ; but they are useless in cases where we have 
t'» <li'al, as in New Guinea, only with a tribid system. Our 
jiiv ( nt government of south-east New Guinea must be looked 
upon as an interesting exi^eriment; it is paid for by the 
Ai^trnlians of Queensland, Victoriji, and New South Wales, but 
iIm'v cannot Ik* said at present to get much for their money. 

Tho great Tamate (the )iev. Mr. Chalmers) is all-powerful, and i ., 

he lias declared that, while he is as anxious as the Australians \ \ 

to krcp out the foreigner, tho country is not suited for 
\\liit(' settlement, and that tho coast is unliealthy and densely 

inli al»itod by natives, who possess a system of settled cultiva- I • 

ti'»iL We nave indeed in New Guinea fully recognised the 
[l^'ht of the native inhabitants to the soil, and we seem occupied 
iri trying to undo tho i*ecollection of the deeds of the w'hite 
ni:ii iiis who in the past have sullied our fame by acts of cruelty. 
At tlic same time there have l>een two recent attacks on British 
!iriir\s l)y the natives upon the mainland, and the Governor 
1 •< Km 11 forced to hang a number of the inhabitants 

In Fiji we have adopted a somewhat difFercnt system. We Fiji. 
'''>vc imj^orted immigrants, and we have introduced a culture 

,y»tom, worked through the chiefs, which has produced con- 

I'l' table trade results, but is of doubtful ix)htical wisdom. 

^'ill, oven in Fiii we have given great jx^wei-s, by the institu- 'l 

fi'ti of village, district, ana provincial councils, to the native i\^ h 

' .•'<\ niul may claim to nave conferixxl upon them a fairer chance . 'i 

t'T life than is extended to Polynesians by the French or Ger^ 
iinn<;. If we contrast the manner in which we have treated 

li'Miativcs of Fiji with that in which the French have dealt 
;^i*li (he natives in New Cale<lonia, which lies in the direct line 
■"iwcrn Fiji and Queensland, we shall see that the French, as 
■''^ b<"n shown by Mr. Julian Thomas, who is friendly to them, 
•' '^<' 'lisplaytHl utter disregaixl of any native rights or property, 
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seizing the feiHilo valleys in which the natives had their ni-nlil* 
setthMnents ; while we have rec<»gnised native nmiHTty. It u 
not stnmge that the natives of the Pacific islanus sliouUl (lct<*st 
the ** We-wes* ns they call the Fivnch. Tlii**jiii;hout the Pacitii 
the Polynesian race is dwindling under contact with the whiiM>. 
In the Fiji gnmp we keep out liquor and forbid war, but, in 
spite of the trouble that we have taken with ivgai-d to sanita- 
tion, Eumpean ei)idcnucs are connnitting frightful nivairr'^ 
among the population. Fiji is, as regaixls plantation, a favnuitt] 
land, because able to grow tropical crons of the most varini 
kinds, and crops for which the ncighbourliorKl of Australia aiul 
New Ze<iland will give in future, as for those of ^lauritiiK, a 
ready market. We were, no doubt, forced to annex Fiji — which 
we aid very much against our will, for it was b<»foi*e the <»i«n- 
niencement of the annexation ]X3riou of the last four years— liy 
the fact that the islands h:ul become, as New Zealand had Im^oii 
many years Ix'fore, the Alsatia of the Pacific. We are able to 
show in some points excellent results, for, although the natives 
1 majr be declining in numbers, they seem happ^ enough, and tlio 

'. white population has lx*come one of a very ditlerent kind frimi 

that wliich, on the whole, disgniced the islands a few years ai:«>. 

Future of I said in (J renter Britain that in the rt»lations of America t»i 

the Pacific Australia lay the key to the future of tlie Pacific, and tlu' 

American isiition of ilawaii — the most important group olf 

I islands in Polynesia, and one by its centrcil situation destinc<l 

j to become more and more fiourishing as time goes on — as will 

as the n»cent action of the Uniteil States with reganl to Samoa. 
\ go to show that I was not far wrong. Germany in 18(;8 liad 

I hanlly Ix^en heard of as a Pacific power, but even now her \\M 

upon the islands that arc niainly under G<»rman intluonco i» 
j rather commercial than ])olitical, and caust?d by the enterpiiso 

of the lland^urg houses, which, at the time when (tveater liritnin 
appeared, already had their bninclies in the Western Pacific. 
We may possibly one day obt'iin by exch.inge New (^ale<loiii.i, 
which lies in the very centre of the sphere of British inllueiuv 
in the Western Pacihc, or, at all events, bring al>mt the neutral- 
isation of the group with stipulations against ditlerential duties 
. and that cessation of trfinsportiition for which we have suc- 

ccssfullv birgained with the Germans. Austndia and New 
^ Zeahind and Fiji form neighbours tocj ]K)werful for the o«>n 

; * tinuinl independence of the French settlement in their \m\>U 

unless it should become wholly Imnnless, after the manner in 
which the French sc^ttlements in the neighbourho<Kl of Calcutta 
\ ' ancl Ma<lras and in other ])arts of India have been brouglu 

( I . within tlie British Indian svstem. 

Protector- While at one end of the Malav Archiix?lago we have aniicN*** 
ates in the south-castcru New Guinea, at the other end we have obtained 
Malay Ar- a dominant iX)sition in the northern ix»rtion of the islanjl (<i 
cliipclago. Borneo. The first of the modern cliJirtei-s to preat trajlmi: 
comiianics for the occuivition of territorial dominions, as I Ii'i^'j 
pointed out^ was that granted by Mr. Gladstone's sec*'n«l 
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;ul!iiiiii>tiT\tion to the Rritisli North Borneo Coiiinnny in tlio 
i .iiiu'liato iiei^hlN>uHio<i<l of our islaiul colony <»£ Labaaii. More 
1. riiily wc h.ive olitaineil protcnrt orates over Brunei and Sara- 
w.ik, iliielly for the ]>ur]X)sc of pivyeuliiig the ptuisibility of tlie 
iiiinffreiice of any loiviim i)Ower in t)ios«» countries, which lie 
• '..M- to our great coiiinnTcial M*tt1enient of Singaiwre and upon 
tiu-tnu'k i>f our Austnilian tnido thi-ough Torres Straits. In 
tin' Malay iX'ninsula, oiY which I5onieo lies, we have also nn-ently 
ur.iKrtaken the protectonite — alre.idy, in fact, virtually ourg 
l.,foi-o tliat time — of Johore aiwl otlier of the Malay states. 
Tiie wotern states, wliich face India and lie u\Km our track of 
tia«)c, have long l)een witliin our influence ; but our direct 
..ciiuii in the north-eastern Malay country is more recent. The 
rMiaonlinary development of tnide at SingaiK>re is a matter 
i.i!hor for statir>tician.s than for me, excej)t as regards mere 
hxiitinn ; but I may ])oint out the not altogether encouraging 
I  t tluit the increase; apjH'ars to Ihj with foreign countries (and 
w'vAi our colonies an<l cleixMulencies) nit her tlian with ourselves. 
Our ^ivat success in tlio Malay ]x*ninsula has lain in enlisting 

ii!<>n(»ur side the warm and even enthusiast ic co-operation of 

ill'" t'liinese. We may con gi-atu Lite ourselves ujwn the fact 

111 it, while the French h.'ive faihnl to suHiciently conciliate the 

( liiiK'^e race to induce them to confer pix>six;nty upon the 

Fi.iuli colonies in Further India, we, on the contraiy, have 

triiipted the Chinese to settle in the Malay ])eninsula now for 

ii.iuy grnerations. I have seen Chinese magistrates at Penang 

v.hovo ancestors have lx*en magistrates there since immediately 1 1 

:»r'.r tii(» foundation of our st'ttlement one hundrinl and five 

>• us ai^'o, and who liave completely identilie<l themsi'lves with ' 

tin- IjiteifNts of CJreat Ihitain. Tlie latest of the Malay stsites i 

I'M (MHO witliin the circle of our pwtection hiis been Fahan^, ' 

v.lii«h will follow Ferak ami the otliers in the growth of culti- 
vation and of trade. In no pjirt of the world can we point to 

ii'»n' o1)vious ivsults from goo<l goverinnent than tliroughout 

I'l'* Malay j^eninsul.a, w^here England in fact presides over a 

1' Kration of Malay princes to wnom we have taught the arts 

•t xuiress, but to whose former subjects we have xwlded a vast 

i iiiiitrrant jxipulation of Chinesa in Upper BuiTnali, recently 

• •iiii'xetl to India, the Chinese are puslung their way at every 
'• mix; of activity. They have ilowetl into the country since 

• ir ti-onps have occupied it, and many of them have married 
I'liriiM'^e women, who much prefer to be kept in plenty by the 
< ''liimim'n to being the drudges of men of their own race. The 
I ''lire cif the Burmese Frovinccs of India, as that of Malaya, 
li' > in the development of great natural mineral and agricul- 
tui;il wealth by patient Chinese labour. 

In summing up wliat we have iliscovei'ed with regard to our Policy of 1 ^j 

WW i)rotectorateii and our recent annexations, wc have then to extension 
'I'te tli.it until about 1S84 we had for some time almost con- of territory 
^i-tently refused oilers of territory which had lx?cn pressed ^fj^^^' 
ui'on us. Lor*.I Falmerston had declined such gifts as firmly as """"^y* 
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hod Mr. DisnioH or Mr. Ohadstona The bonii-annoxation i 
Cyprus was lU-foiulwl solely «iKm iiiilit.iry grounds. In tli 
case of Fiji the aiiiii;xation ii;ul bet'ii forcfif iiixm us, as Ii:u1, ;i 
Hn earlier time, the annexation of New Zealand, hy tlu* in 
ix>ssibility of ]>uttinf? down rulliani^m in any other way. 'i )i 
^ran't of a charter to the North J5ornoo Coiuijany had Imm 
a remarkable exception to tho rule of al).^tention from fir- 
rcsixmsibilities, and, to judi^e fr«Mn tluj delxitc which «Hcurn 
in tho House of Commons uixni the subject, Mr. Gladstoiu' Inn 
self was, although IVime Minister, ixM-^onally iis much oppoM- 
to tho grant of the Nortli Borneo charU>r as he had Im'cm t 
the annexation of Fiji. While ^Ir. (jladstone minimi.M><l tii 
etlect of the charter in his s)x.*ech, Mr. Arthur Balfour and M 
(now Sir John) (lorst condemneil it The Conservatives >^Ii 
had I'efused to nitifv the treaties by which the centre of Atiii 
had been conferretl u|)on us by the explorer of tho Coii.:^ 
seeine<l by no means anxious to censure tlie Lilx^i-als for rvi\i 
ing the immediate possession of Zanzilj^ir as a protectorate, < 
the reversion of that country as a colony. But the (iiiarn 
between the Colonial Ollice and the Australians over tlje ai 
nexation of that half of New Guinea which has siiuH' Ix.- 
divided between the Germans and ourselves, and the action i 
Germany at that moment in the Pacific and at Ani^ra IVcpun; 
coming after that of France in Tunis, Maila^asear, and Tonijuii 
brouglit about a sudden change of feeling which could not l>ii 
iniluenco the politicians uiwn both sides. A necessary ch.wvj 
of i)olicy followe<l on tlie uiscoveiy that Germany and Fram 
appeared to intend to lay hands Ix'tween them upon almost a 
those territories in the globe which did not belong to t!i 
Euro|H»an races. The movement of Germany and Fram 
seemeil to fore?sliadow the possibility of large markets bein 
grsulually closed to our trade by i)aper annexations, fiillowii 
certainly in the case of France, and prolwibly in tho loni;-ru 
in that of Germany, by the imposition of dillerential duties. 

M. Paul Leroy-i>eaulieu, who has discussed the whole (pic- 
tion with much fulness of detail in his work on ukkIii 
colonisation, h:is argued that tho *' foundation of a k'*^'' 
African empire and of a lesser Asiatic empire is the only K'^'"^ 
enterprise which destiny permits us," that is, to France. "-^ 
the lx?ginning of the twentieth century llussia will have on 
hundred and twenty millions of ])rolitic inhabitsints oceupyin 
cnonnous spaces ; sixty millions of Germans, supj>orte«l '' 
thirty millions of Austrians, will dominate Central Kun'l" 
One hundred and twenty millions of Anglo-Saxons will mcui' 
the finest countries in tho world, and will all but impose <> 
civilised man their tongue, which is already dominant at t) 
pi-esent day in territories inhabited by more than three hiiinin 
millions of men. Place by these great jwoples the Cl«ii»^' 
Empire, which by that time without doubt will rccoM-r 
new life. By the side of theso giants what will bo Fnyi^'* 
Of the great part which sho has played in tho past, of ti 
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iiilluencc, often decisive, which she has exercised over the 
Jiniiion of the civilisttl ixx)i»les of the worhl, what will 
nin.iiii ? A memory, dying day by day. . . . Either France 
will Ucome a great Afncan jwwer or, in a century or two, she 
w ill Ix.* only a seeondary Euroix^an j>ower ; she will count in 
the world alniut as Greece or lloumania counts in Europe." 
I'luliT the iniluenee of these sentiments even moderate and - 
reasonable men, like the author we have lx»en quoting, have 
Ihiii driven, iir^t in France and then in Germany, to think it 
rn<r^-ary to hoist the national flag u|X>n all the "unoccupied" 
rniiiitries of the glolxs. M. Paul Leroy-lVaulieu is so honest 
that he left standing in the last edition of his book, in the text, 
his ]»roof of how much better it would have been, even for the 
ljr4li>li in India, to have only held trading stations and not 
lu lM\e established political authority, and in his note the 
^li.iiiiL'iiical and admitted contradiction by himself of his own 
\i.\vs. In the text he siiid : "Taught Tby the errors of our 
tirhcrs, become ourselves more practical and more moderate, 
!.'-< taktMi with the idea of a false glory, more resjwctful of the 
1 riiioij»les of justiit^, we ai'o trying to found in the East, on a 
I'olii'v of gooil faiili, of European solidarity, and of non-inter- 
\« sitinii in native alliiirs, that commerce which it was formerly 
tli'-iiL'lit possible to establish and to develop by deceit, violence, 
ai.il i.ppre^sion only." In his note he says: "We reproduce with- 
i'lit cliango the opinion given by us in the first edition. But we 
must not hide the fact that our ideas have undergone a modi- 
lioation. We approve the principle that the European nations 
-huukl e.'itablish an ellective rule in the countries of peoples 
^Oiu are either barljarous or have fallen into anarchy, and have 
'lot the principle of regular and progressive government." 
Ihiia- .M. Paul Leroy-15eaulieu, who once talked of the French 
hvLoiuing "more respectful of the principles of justice," became 
l»iiii elf the ai)ologist of the attempted conquest of Madagascar 
:iii'l destruction of the independence of a most interesting black 
^ hn>tian people who were trying the experiment of self- 
:-'o\«iinnent with every prospect of success. England could 
lot Will but follow the lead given, as she has done since 1884, 
'11(1 a more monotonous uniformity than would otherwise Iiave 
'xi>tt'(l has lx>en piH»pared for the twentieth century. 

'"^tailing as wo did after France and Germany to take part Value of 
ill tlif "scramble" in the Paeilic and in Africa, we have not what w« 
'Mil less successful than those powers, and, as far as our^^^ve « 

I'li Hilt knowledge goes, have no reason to be dissatisfied with obtained i.\ 

t!it' reirions which we have appropriated, or those over which ' 

^U' have proclaimed our influence or granted charters. Our 
^"uJi Afncan ** sphere" seems better suited for European 
^''tlcinont than is the Tunisian protectorate of France; and 
un- tnritories included in the charters of tlie three new tropical 
'j'liipaiiies are probjibly alx>ut the richest tropical countiies in 
tic world. If, as regards East Africa, it is still a puzzle why 
A-ord Salisbury so easily abandoned the Sultan oi Zanzibar, 
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lookinpf to the virtual piutectomto over his dominions wliici 
wo liiul long n^o assuiniHl, it may ncverthclass Ix) admitted th.i 
our sli«arc% sUthou(;li smaller, i:i better than the (German, am 
that the doors which we have gained to the African lakes i:i\< 
us the faiivst possible oi)ening to the interior. It is never tin' 
less dillicult to ivstrain a feeling of rei^ret tli«it in Afrieai 
])artition we have been forced to f«>llow franco and (Seriiiaii) 
U]R>n a jKitli which we liad in former times delilM,*rately n]m\ 
doned. The Germans already, Ijoth in Western Africa at tlu 
Cameroons and in luist Africa on the ZanziUir ciKtst, ha> e ha< 
to light the natives, who, formerly ghid to receive foreiu'i 
travellei-s bringing foreign trade, are now biinded t<»grtln'i 
against all white men, to defend their country from seizuiv 
It is hard to say what ivply we can make to thosu who cliai u'' 
us with having taken away the territory of others ; with gi\ im 
t«) Fninee and Ciermany that which was not ours to give ; am 
with receiving, in other cases, by agreement with (Jermany am 
France, that which was not theirs to Ix^stow upon us. it i 
easy, no doubt, to s^iy tiiat the native triljcs have not made tlu 
lx.'st uso of their own countries. Perhaps wo have not mndi 
the Ijest uso of our own cither ; but when we K])eak of briniiin; 
the blessings of civilisation to these jXHjples, we must ixMnejii)>«' 
that wo are not dealing with small savage trilxvs wandering al^tu 
over an enormous country, like the Australian aborigiiu-s o 
even with hunting tribi\K, somewhat more numerous, like tin 
Indians of North America, but with a dense settled villaui 
population, having its own munici])al and general govcrnnieiii 
and that these ])eople will not even work for us, but will ha\< 
to make room as lalxiurers for the IIind(x>s who will follow ii 
I our train. Tlic only excuse that we can make is that if we lini 

» not laid hands upon their territory France or CJermany w»»uK 

have done so. At the l>crlin Conference wo even fail»-d t" 

prevent the destruction of the iiati\'es by an unchecked Ii(iuo 

traffic. 

OM Crown If wo turn from tho new protectorates and .spheres o 

', Colonics, influence — from Africa and from the Pacific, full of the ]»<•?« 

sibilities of the future— to the Crown Colonies that have l«'n: 

bet?n t»urs, we may begin by jxissing over for the present tIii'-< 

The which, like Gibraltar, aro merely naval or military stations, an- 

niilitiry must 1x5 njimed later when we consider imperial defence, an. 

^ stations. thoso which, like »SingaiX)re and Hong-Kong, aro partly na\a 

Naval ami stilt ions and jKirtly trade jxjsts, jxissessing vast connneivi;i 

Inulo imix>rUinc(! but little territory. Some of the Crown Coloiiii* 

\ P^*^ like the Falkland Islands, are too limited in population anj 

J I resources, some, like Heligoland, are too small, to possess nnul 

interest from a governmental \xy\nt of view, although even tli 
least im]xn'tant of our deix»ndencies, such, for exann>l<*i •' 
Pitcairn Island and Tristan d'Acunha, lost in ocean solitutlr- 
make up for their smallness by the romance of the histoiy ^' 
their settlement. ^ 

During tlie last few years there has been discernible £ 
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,,:t:uii revival of inton»««t in tho old Cnnvn Colonies, and tho The West 
!.<]>:< I irrowtli of tliiit intfii'st is (luo, in no small degroo, to Mr. Indies. 
ri..ml»\ wlioso writings* on tlic West Indies have excited con- 
ti.i\tMsy. On tlic otiior side there have appeared from the pen 
ni Mr. Salmon several volumes which have been largely cir- 
, ul.itod l)y the Colxlcn Chih, and a book^ by a gentleman of 
,..!.. ur — the late Mr. Thomas. 27ie WeH Indifs^ by Mr. 
Wa^liington Eves,* may be looked npon as im])artiaL In these 
wi.rks and others, of wliich the latest in date have been called 
i!iU) existence by The En[f1i$h in the West Indies of Mr. Froudei 
ilic relations that subsist between the Government and the 
]iiii))le, the methotls of administration, and the system, of 
ti\ati(in in force in Crown Colonies, have lx»en discussed. It 
i> to 1)0 hoi>e<l that the result of some eflbrt to understand 
will Ix; a corif^ponding ellbrt to redi-css the grievances of 
'\liirli complaint is made in the West Indies, and to prepare 



t:.«* 



way for changes which will prove of social and economic 
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..Iv.intai^e to these colonies. 

Atier the loss of cheap lal)our by tlio al)olition of slavery the Kesulta of 
l.'i,ht or the curse of the former system lay uixm the planters, emanciiMi- 
A ho mimiumI stunned, and wholly unablo to strike out new tioiu 
iiM iIicmIs, while the emaneijiatcd negro showed, and indeed still 
in a jireat measure manifests to this day, disinclination to 
111 Mill* upon the large estates. In his mind such work is, and 
i.'»i unnaturally, associated with the bitter memories of the pastb 
Aimtlicr matter which told against the planter, though it 
) • rtitrd the West Indian merchant, was a priority^ given by 
:ii'' Kncumbei-ed Instates Court to the lien of a consi&^nce over 
tliirucs previously laid on the estate, a point to which great 

iiiilMatance is attached by Mr. {Salmon. Capital was driven I 

tv. ay from the West Indies by this provision, inasmuch as no . 

Miilii iont security could be obtained for advances u}K>n mort- 
-iirt'. It was only in 18J^(5, long after the steed was stolen, that 
Hi.' stable door was shut and the liens of consignees finally 
t'' li^lu'd. In the meantime efforts had lx»en made to reduce 
'!;.' cfKst of production by the imi)ortation of Indian coolies, an Coolie 
iiiiiniLrration which had the cflbct of somewhat interfering with inwnigra- 
:h«» \vi'll-l)eing of the negro population, but from the planter's "**"• 
1 ' int of view met with success, as it produced a i)eriod of eom- 
I I! iti\e prosjwrity. A fresh depression was soon, however. 
iT'Mirlit alx)ut by .a fall in the price of sugar caused by increased 
"iiilH'tition on the ivirt of ttie beetroot-growing countries of Beetroot 
Hm^ Continent of Eui-oija wgar. 

It would be of little use to discuss at length the j^rolmblo The Sugar 
' ;:.rts t»f the passing of a Jiill founded on the Sugar Conven- Conven- 
li luif 1888-89, inasmuch as there seems but little prosix?ct of tlon. 
' ;■ li a measure becoming law. If it should at any time do so^ 

^^♦' .^lioukl soon find ourselves engaged in commercial warfare, ' ( 

ii't only with France, but even ix)ssibly with New South Wales 

* Saiunsdn I^w an<l Co., 1889. (Published under the auspices of the 
J:au1 Colonial Institute.) 
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and soino other of our self-governing colonics, to which wi 
shouKl \}C forcttl to apply ditrorcntial trcntniont, on nccoun 
of their very prolmhlo refu&nl to accept the Convention, A 
reganU the West Indies, legislation bjisetl on the Conventioi 
would confer an iinnie<liato boon on the owners of Kuirai 
estate's, but it is not altogether certain whether tho advanta::;) 
would long continue. If, under such laws, England weiv t« 
direct tHH'ei-ential duties against the goods of theTnited »State: 
— tho chief market for West Indian sugar, as well as the larp'si 
market for West Indian fruit anil other nixxluce— retaliaticH 
would 1x3 the inevitable consi^quence, and tue last Ktate of oui 
West Indian colonies wouhl be worse by far tlian their present 
con<Ution. The dcpi-cssion in tho West Indian Kugar tradi* 
while, no doubt, in pixri due to the existence of l)ounties intoi 
beet sugar, Is also in some degree accountwl for by the failun 
on the ])art of many pliuiters to adopt the lx>st metlnxls oi 
cultivation and the most recent improvements in machinery 
Where t)u» ]>lanters have moved with tho tinic»s — as, for rv 
ample, in Ihitish Guiana — they have, compamtively speaking' 
prosjx^rctL 

In St. Lucia, loveliest of lovely islands, the OovernuuMit oj 
the colony have tritnl for some years i)ast tho i)lan of takin^j 
a large jK^cuniary interest ( L*:50,<XX) worth of shares) in a cmtra! 
sugar factory — an imitation of a |)olicy which has long piv 
vailed in tho French island of Martinique. The experiment in 
St. Lucia has been a financial success, ami other islands are v\ 

i)ressing a desire for the introduction of simiLir cstablishnionts 
t may l»e doubted whether, as a general principle, tho Govern 
ments of the West Indian colonies should Ijo encouraged U 
share in enterprises of a siK»culative nature, the failure (A 
which would be attendetl with deplorable consequences to tin 
c»ominunity as a wliole. The present benefit, however, to tlu 
planters of St. Lucia is incontestable, for, like those of tlj< 
other islands, th(\v had continued to use small and antiquatiil 
machinery, instead of combining togcither, as wo have se<'n i' 
the custom in Queensland, to send the sug«ar to one hup 
factory, fitted witli the most recent improvements of all kinds. 
It is stated upon good authority that the amount of sntr.ir 
extracte<l from cane might easily 1x5 increased by a laitr* 

}>ercent;ige, were means adopted analogous to those whicli 
lave Ixvn cmployetl in the case of beetroot. 

If we turn from the West Indies to another sugar-growins 
colony, we find that in Mauritius a strong demana has arisen 
for im]x;rial aid in the form of the systematic ditl'usion of int'or 
mation relating to sugar manufacture, and of the scmding out 
of men of science who have turned their attention to tin 
recent inventions and discoveries connected with the sulmt 
industry. The sjirae result that is ]ookc<l for might iierliM;- 
Ixj attained if a larger numl>er of plantei*s would send tli»*ir 
sons to EuroiKJ to study the progress which has been made 
The Mauritum planters have derived from the existence of n 
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. !\rr stanflanl .1 Rliclit tcmponiry sulvnntace, inasmtich as in 
\,r l*ritish '^Islc of Fnince tlie planters iiave Ixsen able to 
I .y tlirir labourrM-:^ in the depreciated rupee, while selling at 
,-r a portion of tlif>ir siipir in markets where the stindard 
,1 \.ili]o is gold. That advantage, however, which ciinnot Inst 
!■.! _', has been ncutra1ii>cd by a certain exhaustion of the 

Altliiaigh sugar still constitutes the staple product of several Other 
.f ilio 1 British We:»t Indian colonies, such as Biirbados and tropical 
i.ii'i'h ((uiana, it no longer occunies the position of universid coIodUI 
jiMt<iiiiinancc which it once held. Carao conijx'tes ^nth sugar product*. 
i:. On' large plantations of Trinidad and other islands, while in ^^'••^ 
(in 'lada it takes the foremost place. Jamaica and Dominica 

I ^s vast re>JOurco.s as yet almost wholly undeveloped, and, 

uiiilc 4<>ir«'c cultivation nta}' Ix; extended, there is a passible 

nit me for many of the islands in the growth of cicpir toUicco 

1 ]H>n tlu; low grounds, and of tea in the mountain districts. 

A- tra lias ivirtly replaced codiv in C eylon, and fibi*e, under the 

ii:-l ires ot Sir Ambrose Shea, is making the prosjx^rity of 

lUli.nri.'K, so in the West Indies also a tninsformation of estates 

a- rri::ir«ls their produce is now in progress. Oranges, bananas, 

i;.«l other finiits mostly sent to the Unite<l States, form the ) 

• 'li.f artieles of exjwrt fix)m Jamaica. lu Montscrrat the 

.:ii.<' nigns bU]ireme, and in Hritish Honduras l<^wood and 

li a!i<»i,'aiiy, tliough fruit cultivation is fast extending. 

Tlie rapid increase in the growth of fruit production has Fniit. 
'< • 11 jvirtly caus«Hl by that dej>ression of the sugar industry to 
O.icli I have referred, and is in part also the result of the 
ii\i-i()n of proix^rty among negro peasant owners, to whom Xegro 
III. if urowing presents no ditliculty. As has IxH^n well shown peasant 
'v Mr. Morris (in an adniii-ablc |vii>cr read before the lioyal P*^ 

•"I'.iii.il Institute), to the late Sir Anthony Musgi-avo belongs 1^***"* ' •{ 

•!i" iiitlit of puslnng the fruit trade of Jamaica, with the result 
I t:i\ing an immense impulse to the prosperity of the small 

'd'twners of that colony. The very natural Land hunger of 

'•' >"ns <if the emancipated slaves has led to the rise of a class 

■f -Ill-ill j)roi)rietors, wliose existence seems likely to Ixjcome in 

''\f' liritish islands, as it is already in the Fi*ench, the dominant 

 'tor of the West Indian problem. The white population of 

 •' inlands, lx)th British and French, is on the decline ; the 

t.k and "coloured" poi)ulation is increasing upon the whole, 
'\i"\\'J\ in some of our own colonics there is a falling of£ But , 

'i" if.lonies that show pros|x»rity of any kind exhibit an in- if 

 '• t •• in the numbers of the peoj)le seated u]x>n the land. Tlie \\ ^ 

-fit majority of the Jamaica holdings .are now under dve 
;i«s lach, and four-fifths of them are under ten acres each. 
IJ"' statistics do not give the numlxjr of those who work for 
'\i^'«'s on the estates of others besides cultivating their own 

>''"} of land, but except at crop- time it is not large. If the Crop-time. I 

•-'•mate (juoted by Sir George Baden-Powell and Sir William j i 

' r(»-iiian in lbo4, in the lleport of a Royal Commission, be : / 
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correct^ " thirty clays' lalioiir on an aero of good land in Jam: 
will, in nclditiou to providiniir a family witii . . . fooil for 
year, yK*ld a surplus salcablo in the market for from ,t*i(. 
.^lyo" It is no wonder that, under such conditions, the sn 
holders who own their land, and till it by their exertit 
should thiivo when* great proprietors, who have to nuike usi 
hire<l laljour, too often fail, it is ehiedy to the success of 
small holders that must Ix) attributed tho I'emarkablo incro 
in tho revenue of the West Indian colonies durini^ the last li. 
century, in spite of the losses which the jilantcrs have ineuri 
It has IxM'n computed hy the llcv. Chnwge Sarj^eant, Presid 
of the West Indian \\esl«»yan Conference, that, whil(» 
i*e venue of the slave colonies at the timo of emaneipat 
amounted to less than £150,000, it had, in 18S7, risen to t 
millions sterling, or far more than four times «as much as in 
days of slavery. 

Taxation The revenue is raiseil mainly by means of imjwrt duties, 

burthen of which falls uixni the mass of the negro people. ? 
were it not for the immense improvement in their coiiditi 
consequent on tho firm hol<l which they have acquired of 
land, no such increase would have been possible. 

upon In almost all of our Crown Colonies taxation falls l.iri; 

necessaries. Upon the necessaries of life, and were it not for this fact 
should see among their people a more consideralile anion nl 
comfort and of savings, and a gre.iter exjKMiditure on J?rii 

Export manufactured gooils. Somo of these colonies have also exj) 

ilutiea^ duties, and that upon articles of which they |>oss<\ss no in<» 
p)ly ; but the exp<»rt duties of Jamaica on rum and sugar h: 
iatel3' Ix'en reduced, and the exix>rt duties of Grenada and so 
other West-India Islan<ls, as well as those of several of 
colonies of the West Coast of Africa, have been susi)eii<IiHl 
alx>lished. 

Taxenon The taxation on land in the Crown Colonies is, geiuT.i 

land. speaking, light. In tho great island of Jamaica some I'liV 

a year only is raiseil by land-tax and projK»rty-tax toptli 
In British Honduras a considenible revenue is obtained 
letting Crown lands on lease, but such a system is not 
general abdication. 

Tr.ide. Xt has lx»en alrea<ly stated, in the chanter on the relations 

Canada and the West Indies with the Unitwl Statt'S, that 1 
West Indies trade more largely with tho United States tli 
with us. This fact constitutes indeed a remarkable difiiivi 
between the grouji consisting of Indi.'i, Australia, and Sn 
Afi-iea on the one side, and the group consisting of Canarla a 
the greater portion of the Crown Colonies on the other. Wh 
the West Indies do nearly double as much trade with forvi 
countries (that is, mainly with tho Unitwl States) as with t 
United Kingdom, and while many other of the Crown Coloni 
and the Dominion of Canada itself, tnide as largely with otlit 
as with us, Australia and South Africa do nearly all their tra 
with the United Kingdom or with tho British colonies. T 
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•. r'':<^niM tmcfc Kt-tv<'rn Mauritius and Australia is repr»- 

'<•! ill tlie At Untie by tlie tmde W'twoen Canada and the 

V. -' fi.tli*^; Iwit .iltl.i>u;.'li a cu>t*>iii< union lietvoen the latter 

• i..-> h.-w &r»in<-tin*t-s litt-n pn^jifKod, it is in the United 

-»• •. - tli.li t?ie We^t-In«lU I^laml^i timl the market for their 

,. ' •..<j«liti»'SL 

'!..•• OnLini-iMon which I h?ive alix-ady named reported 

! u'y in fn\ our of an e.\t« ncliil u.-^e of *'in<K.-ntun.xl" labour, 

. ■:• »i-*l t!te Iji'nfJiri.il rc^uits i^Iiich luid b«vn obtained 

\ r. i:.i(i:'l and IViiu-nira as ren^ons for a spread of tlie 

. -' M. Tlit» i'omuii-MoniTs lulievisi th^* ini|H>rtation of coolie 

:r iT'N-l not only fi»r t!io |»!;inti'r> but fi>r tiK? nei!Tt)es. Effect oi 
•". ••It iiiiiai'jration. tin* jm-at «»>tal«-s, tlK*y tliought, would all Coolie im 
 ". •'■••n iij*, or ISO out ot rtiltivation, anti the neprroes would miiO^tioB 
- i!.- ir 1. ne^iini; work, or '*cn»i>-tin»«'"' as it is called. But <* ^^ 
u''". it i*!antati(iiis no loiiL'cr form the chief in tcrf.'it in tlie "•?"' 
•*«• -! Ii.'iics and by th«^ iniin»rtatinn of Kast Indian c<x>lies the P"******- 
::/:.,< of tliC jxi^ple of the inlands are cut down, mainly 

• -!•..♦ U-ni'tit of iniiiiiprnints with a low standard of comfort^ 

• hive no p«»nnanout intcic:>t in the oi>lonie3v Tlie more 

.'.tt-r.ixl Ooxcmons mioIi as »Sir William Kobin^jon — the 
•• .• :j.»r of Trinitlad, who nui.'st not lie confu^^ with his 
: • ' - ko the Governor of WVitcrn Austnilia — and the late Sir 
.'.••*. 'ay Mu-crrave, have «h»ne tlu-ir l*c>t to di-courage the 

\ . '\,o pivcrnuiont of the British AVi-ni India I>l:inds becomes The nogro j, 

'\ t\o lap<4^ of time moix* fKuuR-ratic and luore in the hands view of ' 

• :•'•• i'.hahitants, it is |H>»l»;»ble tliat the Indian immicn'ation, tb«.'s« 
'. !i >«\ las nLH.v^>ary to the cultivation of la r 1:0 ei^tates in the questions. 

:> <«t white owners, will i»ea-^, and that the estates will be 

V *'y diy nii>i*e and nunv cut ui> into smaller i>n»nerties in 

 .' 1. 1 in Is of blacks or **o»]Muiv«i iK^ijile. M. de Lanessan, 

» '.;«< iriven attenli«>n to the lalioiir problem as it atlects 

' !V:.i»|iie and Giiadelt.u|>«\ U li»?\es that Indian immigration 

in iliikse islands }.|H^t lily 1 e supproa^-d, with the result <tf 

■:iiii: up the ix'niaininir hiri:e estates : but he considers that 

»\aiii:e will 1h» fi»r the In-nelit of the colonies and their 

' ' \* ei>n.<ideriMl as a whole. ThoitJ can, indeetl, 1x5 little 

: I hat if the mass of the ii«>>ple of our West-India Islands 

I a «liitvt voice in the manaijemont of their own aflairs, as [( ; 

•'' Hic inhabitants of the French i^lamls, they wouhl soon 

• ^r those of their irrievantvs which are connt'cted with the J^ 

'\. tit 111 ujx^u necessiiries of life, and the artitlcial supply of \ 

••']» hiUnir. 

^••:no wlio think the negixi unfitti^l for s«'lf-.ir»»veniment pi»int Negro «le- 
' ' i' i\ ti : they mii:ht, however, ntltvt that Lil)eria pri'sents a raocracy. 
•; :v!it ]Mctmv, and that in the Fivncli islands of Martinique 
' i *Ii!:uieIou)x> |KAver is in the hands of the ** coloured" 
: !:1 it inn, while the islands prosjier. Tlie experience, indeed, 

• I'.' »' islands in which the negi-ot-s and "eolouitfP people j j 

Ac Ucu entrusteil witli a large diare in government, and the ' 
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use which they make of representative insti tut ionf^ seem !•• 
bhow that their detractors are in the wrong. The frien«ls of 
the negro are able now to point to the progress elFeoto*! 1»y 
West In<lian iK^isiuit j>i\>prietors, to the spivati t)f alucatiun, to 
tlie un<loubte<l rise in tlie standard of comfort, and to tlit- 
prominent phico alrciuly taken by individuals of the Afrit'.ui 
race. The Chief Justice of ]>;irU'ulos and the wealthiest in- 
habitant of Jamaica are both what some wouM call ^'hl.-i.k 
men,'* and in the West ^Vfiican settlements neiri*ot\s aro Imju- 
increasingly employeil in government, with excellent it»Nult> 
It stands to n»ason that In'tween the inteivsts of the Iap.:. 
lantlowners, whether resident or abseiitix), anil the intei'ost^ of 
the peasiint cultivatoi-s of the soil, pi^ints of divergeniHS exist. 
and that, owing to the almost complete non-ixinreseiitation <«f 
tlie latter outside Diirlxidos, their wants and wishes Iiavi* 
hitherto not i*eceived the attention they deserve. The cxanipl*' 
of Martinique and Guadeloujxj uiwler French democratic in- 
stitutions goes to show that it is time that we should make 
trial of a more liljcral system. 

Tlic most democratic of our dependencies is Norfolk Islaml 
which is under the Governor of New South Wales, but not a 
IKirt of that colony. A ix)pular Assembly, which ine]inlr< 
every mtile over twenty-live j^ears of age, meets four tiiius a 
year ; and Norfolk Island is also peculiar in another respirt, for 
I lx}licve thtit it excludes immigmnts of all kinds, llilmni.is 
R'lrbados, and Bermuda are the only Crown Coloni<»s in wlii< li 
the legislative .issemblies are wholly elective at the niixnt 
time, anil in the former two the franchise rests on a fairly wi'l' 
biso, esiM'cially in DarUulos, and the contentment of tli»' 
population atlbixls an indication of the benetits of selfgovnn- 
ment. The "Bims," as the peojile of liiirbados an» calletl, Iiim 
enjoyed representative institutions since the (lays of Kin*: 
Charles the First, and by the free extension of such institiitions 
among the black majority race hatreds have b(*en extingui.^li'-'i. 
while race prejudices are fast dying out in this old colony, h] 
Biitish Guiana there exists .1 curious and complicated jiur^•i^aI 
from the days of the Dutch rule in the Court of Policy, \vlii> ii 
constitutes tlie legislative Ixxly, and half of whose menibers an 
nominated, while the other half are ehicted by a tiny In^ily 
known as "The College of Kiezers." The Kiezers are tlj«'iii- 
selves clcctwl for life: and the s.ame con>stituencies whielM'I'*' 
them return Financial J Representatives, who, together with tit 
Court of l\»licy, form the combiner I Court for finance. U* 
number of electors is very small, and the whole constitution i- 
an oligarchic sur\*ival from the last century, guarantc(Ml to t!:- 
Dutch colonists by the terms of the surrender. In the innj(»rit\ 
of the AVest Indian colonies the legislatures are now noi»i»'\^" 
in their entirety by the Crown, former representative instnu 
tions having in several cases lx»cn only recently ilestroycnl. l- 
some of the islands the legislative Ixxlies are partly noniin'*'"' 
and partly elccUxL Several of the now extinct legisKi"^^ . 
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Ixxlics nskecl for their own destruction ; and in Grenada, where 
foriiKTly the House of Assembly was •wholly elective, and 
afterwards altcnnl so as to consist of eight elected and nine 
iioiiiinated nicmbei*8, the changed Assembly at its very first 
uicctinG: voted an address to the Queen infoiming Her Majesty 
that itliad passed a l^ill providing for its own extinction, and 
leaving it to Her Majesty s "wisdom and discretion " to set up 
Micli torm of government as Her Maiesty might deem most 
<li'sii*able. This was sudden action witii a vengeance, and such 
as would hardly have lx»en taken had the matter ivstetl with 
the (lark-skinne<l majoiity of the p>pulation, who would have 
pi vf erred to sec the representative institutions widenwl. 

The constitutions ot the tlirec more liberal Atlantic colonies 
alivady named bear a certain likeness to those of Western 
Australia and of Natal. Sir William Robinson, the pi«scnt 
(Itivernor of Western Australia, in a lecture which he gave at 
A<lilai(le a few years back, jwintcd out that the government of 
an ordinary Crown Colony is a simple matter, as is that of a 
»<»l()iiy under resi)onsible government, but that the interuuHliate 
form, in which tiie Governor is also, in some measure, a sort of 
irreniovablo and irresnonsible Prime Minister, working through 
a freely elected IcLcislature, is most dilKcult to manage. ^ The 
sucfe>s in practice of the mixeil constitution of IJarbt-wlos is the 
more encouraging from this fact. The oitlinary Crown C^olony 
>y>t(nn of nominated or piii-tly nominated legislature's, in the 
latter case with a high fi*anchiso for the elected iX)rtion, is 
tlL'fcnded on the ground of the numerical preponderance of the 
loss civilised over tlie more civilised race. The mass of the 
r«»j)ulation of the Crown Colonies projx^rly so calle<l consists of 
iK.uroes or of coolies, and the legislatuix;s represent the intei-ests 
«-f the planters. It must not be supposed, however, that these 
ImHos and this cl.iss greatly abuse their powers. If they have 
not done so much as might be wished for the cducition of the 
I'lack majority, they are, at leasts able to |X)int with pnde to 
tlnnr nKHlical care of the negro poor, and to the existence of 
s.iiiitary departments which ai-e an honour to the colonies. Mr, 
Salinon has attacked even this side of existing Crown Colony 
institutions, but, right as he is in many matters, I cannot but 
f'cl that on tliis head he is in some degree mistaken. 

Jt is contended that where representatives of the iXK)nle are Tn French 
'•locted bv manhoo<l suHrage, as b the case in the rVencli Colonics. 
islands of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion, the result 
hjis lieen (as it has in the Southern States of the American 
I iiion) a ivcrudescence of race hati-eds, and in the Fi\»nch > 
^''lollies the political subjection of the whites to the men of ; 
'"lour. The organisation of many of the English tropical i 
'•"Iniiics is, indeed, of a moro oligarchic txya'i than that which ; 
n.»\v prevails in tlio island colonies of Irancc*, of which the 
pio>ncrity is it'markable. While we have a certain contempt , 
:<>r tlie FixmicU considei*ed as a colonising p4»ople, eveiy English 
H ritor on the West Indies admits that the French have been 
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more successful in Martinique and Guiuleloupc tlian wo have 
been in similar and closely mljoining islands. M. de Lano.ssui 
; « has to)d us that excellent results have Ijceu attained by the 

French of late tlirough frankly accepting the princi|)le that tiie 
"coloured" race is better suited to tlie West Indies than is 
the white, and that Franco has encouragcnl and li<'lped the 
"coloure<l" iXH>ple to become dominant in the Fivnch islam k 
In the meantime the trade of two French islands is, routrlily 
' s])eaking, one-third that of all our own, vastly greater in s\/r 

and iK)pulation, and our "Dominica stands between the tvM) 
' Fi-ench colonies, showing," s;iys Mr. Eves, "a lamentable con- 

trast to their jjrosperity.'* The suffrage was conferred cm the 
negroes ^ of ^lartinique, Guadeloupe, Kuunion, and Frciu li 
Guiana in 1818 at tlie time of the aix)lition of slavery. At the 
s;imo moment the suffrage was given to a large proi)ortion of 
the natives of French India. Tlio electoral right was in the 
latter case shortly afterwai*ds taken away, but was ro^toriHl 
under the third liopublic. The negro electors of the Frfruh 
j '; Antilles and of Kcunion s(>eak French, are Roman Cathulies, 

and live under French laws ; but the natives of Frem-li India, 

as a rule, do not speak French, and aro not Cliristians, yet 

nevertlieless possess the francliise. In Toncjuin and in Ali^iria 

the suffrage has, as I have sjvid, not been given to the natives; 

I and in the protectorates — such as Tunis and Annam — the 

\ French inhabitants themselves, like the English in India, have 

\ no votes. In Cochin-Cliina representative government is a 

farce, inasmuch as the grciit majority of the electors are in the 
emi>loyment of the French Government; but in the Frcneh 
Antilles it is a reality. In all, it may l)e said that four senators 
and seven deputies are electecl to tlie French ChamlxM-s by con- 
stituencies in which power is in the hands of the coloure<l or 
black i^eople. Such is the j)rosperity of the French West hulies 
; that it would seem that we are wrong in not trusting the WeM 

\ Indifin negroes and coloured peonle with a larger voice in their 

; own future, though it m.ay be admitted that if the choice lies 

I only between Crown government and planter Parliaments they 

are better^ off under autocratic than they would be uiidt-r 

oli&rarchic institutions. 

White The white population of the West Indies h.as been descrilxxl 

^ population, as declining, aim it is certainly the case tliat the l>ritish popula- 

' tiou bears a sm<iller proportion to the white populaticin of the 

West Indies of two hundred years ago than does the French or 
Dutch or Spanish population. In Central America there arc a 
large numlxjr of men of Spanish race, and, in parts of the We>t 
Indies, of French and Spjinish race, whose ancestors have Ww-^} 
i for a great time in tropical countries without returning to their 

homes in the old world. With the English this is in a lc<s 

degree the case, although there are in Bahamas the descendants 

of American Loyalists who show no sign of degeneracy of raee, 

I and a small number of whites in the We^.t Indies proper who 

' are of old British race. At the same time there is little traee 
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to 1k^ found now of the convict element which thronged the 
\\\>.>t Indies before the Common woaltli. Although it is known 
tli.it as late as the time of Charles II the Council of Foreign 
i'limtjitions liad under their consideration the question " IIow 
iiMxious and unprofitable iiersons may bo transplanted to the 
L) Mi'ial advantage of tlie public and commodity of our foreign 
]>!.iMt.'it ions'*'; and althouirh great numbers of such persons 
w. IV hliipi)ed to the ^^^^"it Indies in the seventeenth century, 
\i\, \vhilc the descemlants of some of tlio wealthy planters 
Mu vivi', tlie convict race has become extinct. Tliere is no 
naMJU to believe tliat the British jx'ople are less able by nature 
ili.in tlie French and Spanish to live within the tropics, but 
•iiu> tliiiik that their haliits of life, until recently, have not 
)- (11 such as to conduce to the ix;r]>etuation of the race under 
(iicinn.stances of long exposure to sun-heat. As it is, wo find 
(lUiM'lvos with several colonies which have been ours for a 
(un^iiltMablo porioil, but in wliich there is a large white foreign 

• IciiH'iit and hardly any English element to counterbalance it. 

(\>niplicated que^tions arise in Crown Colonies in which a Crown 
Ui L'l' po))ulation of European, though not of British, descent is Colonies 
!<uii(l interposed between tlie English element on the one hand with a 
;.inl tlie negro and coolie element on the other. This is the wWte 
lie 111 Trinidad, in which a l.-irge number of Fi-enchmen and '^''^^g" 
>|aMi;irds are settled, and in Dominica, where the French nix) £1*^™^***: 
>noFnr. TrinHaa. 

Ill Mauritius there dwells a highly cultivateil population of Mauritius. 
Fnjich descent, side by side with the British olKcials, and with 
;i l.ir larger dark-skinned population, chiefly Himloo, and an 
I!.' ii a^ing numlKjr of Chinese immigrants. ^lost of the French 
'■'.■• riTi tically support, but many of the French planters oppose, 

• J.< «\ tension of self-government (already jxirtially conceded to 
; ' ii<h inhabitants of Mauritius), which increases the stix^ngth 
•I tin- Fiench element, but may lead in the long-run to the 
;•!■ <loiiiinance of the Asiatic races. 

The FriMich island of Reunion lies close to the He de France, Fnince and 
•»\v held by us under the name of Mauritius, and the French Madaga.H- 
i'V L'le.it attention to this part of the Indian Ocean, and have car. 
•«.iu(«l a war with the llova Government of Madagascar in 
""'••r to seize, at the north ]X)int of that island, a line harbour, 
^i. it'll lies half-way Ix^tween Mauritius and Zanzibar. The 
1 tiimmio Treaty which concluded that war is a stain on the 
1; ! it.it ion of the thiitl Bepublic : its Fi*ench text wholly diflcrs 
ii "III the Malagasy text, as the Fi-ench text of the French 

• • ttirs with China for many yeai-s dillercd from the Chinese 
' '^t. The ditierenee was explained away in a public letter to 



Til 
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• I Tuva Government from the French envoy ; but the 
• I* was disavowed in the French Chamber, and the French 



'' \t. never agreed to by the llova Queen, alone is recognised by 

tnince. 
If, as seems prol>able, the Frcnch are going to make a fortress 
I- the easily defentled bay and suix^rb anchorage of British 
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Sound, or, as it is now coming to be universally called, Diog^i 
Suarcz, the possession of Mauritius will involve the ))lacing at 
Port Louis a consulenibte garrison and its Ijcconiing the ceiiti^ 
for the oixii'ntions in war-time of a formidable British licet. As 
M. de Jjanessitn has pointed out in his work on the colonial 
expansion of Fnmce, the French jwsscssions in^ and alx)ut 
Madagascar *' command the itiute of all ships sailing upwards 
from the C*ape of Good IIoix) towards the Indian Ocean or tlx* 
Pacific, and assure to Fi-anco incontestable prenontlemnce ami 
authority uix>n the east cojist of Africa." This declaration, 
which is well supported by the facts, is not pleasant reading 
when we remeiinxjr that we could not wifely run our tra*l«- 
thnnifi^h the Metliterranean if France wcro hostile, and should 
be driven to make use of tliis very Ca])e route wliicli the r.hle 
Deputy of the StMue nroves to l)o commanded also by French 
establishments, the chief of which has been lately ocoupicil 
after a costly war undertaken, it would seem, only for the 
nurpose of securing this dangerous |X)int of nienacc to our traik 
M. do Liuessan shows in another ]X)rtion of his l)ook that '' t\u' 
l)ay of Diego Suarez is iivalle<l in size only by those of Kio jK* 
Janeim, San Francisco, and Sydney. It is one of the finest in 
the wtirld, and one of those wliich could render the greattst 
service to our navy s\js a |X)rt for ivi>air, and would be the nio>i 
sure and impregnable of war ports." The French have now a 
small garrison at Diego Suai-ez, have removed thither the 
iulministration of their colony of Xossi-Be, and arc engagnl in 
making there a milit-iry ix>rt hi anotlier passage, again (f >r 
ho i-eturns to it in all ))arts of his work on account of its 
importance), M. de L.'inessan says that by basing its oix'ration> 
upon this ** impi-egnable '' jrort, **an East African fieet would Iv 
able to worry the wlvanee of an enemy's fieet forced to go by 
the CajH) to the Jielp of Austmlia or of India." The " eii«"niy " 
meant must obviously be Gi-eat Britain, inasmuch as Givat 
Britain alone could mM3<l to go to the help "of Australia or ft 
India." M. de Lanessan concludes his whole view of the siil>j«rt 
by sjiying of the occupation of ])ortions of Madagascar: "Th'' 
new establishments which we have lust founded in the ¥j\<i 
African seas are of advantage to France not only from the 
resources which they will furnish to her trade and industry^ 
but also from the strength which tliey add to her naval |)owt'rr 
When he discusses the |x>sition of 1? ranee in " Indo-Clniia "' li»' 
again ixunts out that tlio French fleet, acting at once fif'i" 
** Indo-China" and from Madagascar, would, in Uie event of war 
" between the two greatest naval iwwcrs in the world," " put an 
end to .ill commercial relations between England and 1 "<[••*• 
Hong-Kong, and China, and even menace India herself.'' ^'"' 
l>est Frcnch Ijook on the French colonies, that of M. (lalV;*"'! 
(who finds it a little difiicult to defen<l on moral grounds tho 
occui^ation of portions of ^ladagascnr), contains these words: 
" Mt'ttlagascar would rci>lace with advantage our lost coloni*-:. 
Moreover, with tlie exce2)tion of the still unknown countries "i 
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(Viitral Africa and the mysterious regions of the two poles, 
tlure is no longer on the glol^e any other vacant land to 
iH-cupy." The gnllunt black Cnrii>tian people of Madagascar, it 
sriMiis, do not count. 

l>ut wo have to deal with facts rather than with useless 
ivirivts and the (Jovennnent of the United Kingdom, having 
()]li'i-i>d no ivsist'incc to French domination in Madagascar, must 
iiiiw face the fact tliat both the inii>ortanco of Mauritius and 
tlu' (litlii'ulty of holding it in war-time have of late enormously 
iiicroascd. As the old authoritative system of government has 
btokcMi down in the island, it might bo wiser to make trial of 
a iiKue completely elective government, founded on a wider 
franchise, instead of relying mainly on the French element as 
we do at present. The laws of Mauritius are an adaptation of 
thi> (VKle\apoleon, as those of British Guiana and Ceylon are 
ftunuled on ] Ionian-Dutch jurisprudence. ^ 

In many of the Crown Colonies the inhabitants have had, 
at all events in recent years, the advantage of the training 
which results from the practice of self-government in snmil 
anas. In the Ihitish West Indies and Atlantic Islands we find. 
for instance, tliat Jamaica, Barbados, Beimuda, Grenada, and 
IMtish Guiana i>osscss jmrochial Ix^anls, of which all, or nearly 
all, the membei*s are elected, and which have |x>wcr to authorise 
ixpenditure, and, as a rule, to impose taxation for local pur- 
l^.^cs, though the Jamaican l>oai\is are only able to control 
thi' expenditure of funds allotted to them by the Government 

• 't t he colony. The Jamaica " parisl ics " are mostly considerable 
tli>tiicts, as there are but fourteen of them in the large island. 
Ill CVylon the councils of the native village connnunities 

• Ni'i'iise over their own localities functions that pai'takeat once 

• 'f a legislative, administnitive, and judicial character. Even in 
Fiji, as I have shown, the system of local district institutions 
lias l)ecn higldy develoix*a, and a cougi>*ss of head men, 
l)ivMded over by the Governor, meets eveiy year for the purpose 
of giving and taking advice, and somewhat resembles Sir 
iJolxTt Sandeman's Durbar of the sinlai-s of Baluchistan. 

The tendency to unite several of our dependencies under the 
J^nne government, shown, for example, since early in 18S9 in 
iIm' case of Trinidad and Tobago, and since 1848 in that of 
•lamaica and Turks Islands, as well as by the formation of the 
i-'t'wai-d Islands Confederacy, and the grouping together of the 
)Vind\vanl Islands, marks an advance in the direction of 
iiureascil economy in Crown Colony rule. The various West 
Indian unions and fedei'at ions are of very different kinds, but 
'■:< Ml 'rally speaking, in the union of islands, while the snmller 
inland has a local government, and is septirate as regards 
Ji'M'nue, exi>enditure, and debt, the laws or the larger apply 
to it. 

The Leewaivl Islands, which had *»n joyed a federal constitu- 
'ionfroni the time of William and Mary up to the end of the 
I century, were again constituted a single federal colony by 
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an imperial Act in tli<* tinio of Mr. Gladstone's tinst aclministni 
tion. It consists of live Presidencies, of which the chief is tli( 
group containing St Kitts, Xevis, and Anguilla, united in ls*^5 
under tlie nanie of ** St Clirijitopher (St Kitts)-Xevis," wliirli 
pays six of the sixteenths into wliieh thecounnon charges of tli(» 
icfleration are dividetl. Next conies Antigua, %yhich inchidis 
tlio island of Biirbuda as a d(»iwndency, hnd which i)ays five- 
sixtof'nths, contains the seat of government and of xW 
legislature, has a partly representative constitution, ai)il 
returns electetl menii)ers to the general or fedt»ral legislatun*. 
Other nu'inlx'rs of the federation are Dominica (three -.-six- 
teenths), ^fontserrat, and the Virgin Islands. The colony li.is 
power to alter its constitution by an ordinary Act, and tin* 
Crown has power to inclu<le in tlic federati<ai any other \\\>i 
Indian colony upon an address from both Councils conceriud. 
As in the case or the Fedi'ral Council of Australasia, there arc 
two classes of questions with which the fc<leral legislature may 
dcjil : tliose given to it by the statutory constitution, and thost* 
i^eferretl to it by the local governing l»odic»s. Many of tlie Icxal 
Acts may l)e n*iK*aled or amended by the feileral legislatuiv, 
and all of them are void if they conllict with the laws of the 
general Ixxly, so that the constitution is haixlly one which 
would suit colonies witli responsible government, as cpie^tioiis 
of legality would W*. certain to arise. 

Tliree of the Windward Islands — Oii?nada, St Lucia, and 
St Vincent — arc now under one Governor-in- Chief, ami 
possess, as West Indians put it, ** one lunatic asylum and one 
Court of Apix^ul,'* but have no federal legislative Ixxly. Sir 
Walter Sendall, who has just given up the government of i\w 
group for that of Barbados, is the excellent ollieial Xatal 
refused to receive because he was sup])osed to 1x5 likely to he 
placed under the control of the Governor of the Caj^e ; and 
another West Indian government — that of Jamaica — is nl>o 
admirably administered by another rejected Governor, Sir Jlenry 
Blake. 

Mr. Salmon, in his "Plan for the Union of the fifteen British 
West Indian Colonies," has thrown tlie weight of his ollici.il 
experience on the side of confederation. At the s;ime time, in 
the case of the Leeward Islands the results are not so satis 
factory as might have been anticii)ated, and in West Afrim 
attempts to connect settlements liave been alxjrtive. It* a 
scheme for the establishment of a British West Indian Con 
fcderacy is ever worked out in praetiee, it will be necessary ti 
interfere as little as possible with the elements of self -govern 
ment already existing in the various colonic^s, anil to rest th* 
federal government ujwn those Provincial systems, after havini 
reformed and develoi)ed them. The difliculties in the way o 
complete West Indian federation are considerable, but not t<K 
great to 1x3 overcome, and not greater than those which w*;" 
conquered by the fcmnders of tlie Canadian Dominion. IJ" 
local jealousies are as lierce as those of the chief Austrahai 
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111' curious, and the reasons given for proposing them stranger 
ijll. Thoy ask, for instance, that the wine duties of the United 
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(olonies ; thoiv is no West Indian Home to which West Indian ' ^ 

'rmiiis and Milans can give way. Most of the islands have a 

imljlc Iiistory of their own, and they aro unwilling to merge 

tlii'ii' individuality in a new country. There is a fear of l)eing 

T.i\<'d for tlie Ix'ueiit of the island in which the federal legis- 

latuiv may sit or tlio Ciovemor live. There are local i>aid 

otiicps to l>e absorlxxl, and hxal councillors who may sufTer loss 

..nliirnity. Thci*e is the inevitable struggle to Iji» faced as to 

wlirthiT the fcnlond assembly should be nominatc<l or elective, 

Oti the oilier hand, there would be financial iKronomy in a 

.oiiiplete schomo, and chances of development which are 

l.uking now ; and the islands would be bett<»r able to find the 

uw statesiiioii, white, black, and "colouixnl" who would be 

i,rt'de<l for their government as a group, tnan they are to 

piiMlace the highest level of governing ix)wer in the hordes 

..t inuneillors who are now neinhnl. It is ix)ssiblo that the 

it formal negotiations iK'tween Cana<la and the West Indies 

v.liifh have lx*en n:nne<l in the chapter on "Tlie Unitetl States. 

C.in.idn, and the West Imlies," may one day Ix^ resumed, ana 

that it may be the lot of Canada to bring about West Indian 

F«Hleration. 

The dependency of Cyprus, administered by the Colonial CypnuL 
Oiiire, thouirh, strictly s})eakingj not a colony, and Ceylon, are 
tin* two chit»f British- governed islands of which I have still to 
write. In Cyprus we have intro<lucc<l since 1882 a fairly lil)eral 
n.?istitution, which presents the peculiaritv of the division of 
'.In' i>land into electoral districts m each of which the Moham- 

Jim (l;m votci's clcct One mcmlx»r, tind the non-Mohammedan, that j ''. 

is (lieck-Cypriote, voters three mcmljers, to the Legislative ^* ! 

ronneil— a cfivision of electors according to creed which is '» i " 

mikiiown, I think, elsewhere in our dominions. Electoral \\ 



>• p.uation of a particular race, as, for example, of the Maori 

1' • tplo in New Z<'aland, is uncommon, but electoral sejmration 

ot ;i religion perhaps uniaue. While the old Turkish religious ; 

It 'U Its arc kept up for Mohamme<lan cases, the six district i 

I "lilts for the administration of the oiilinary laws are each of • 

tliiia composed of a president and of two other members, of 

\\ horn one is a Christian and the other a Mohammedan. Our i 

:i*Iniinistration is too costly for the island, although there is 

^'ill a parliamentaiy grant-in-aid, and the establishment of a 

lliu'h Commissioner at a salary of £ 1000 a year will have sooner 

f>r later to be reduced, as the tnade and position of the island ! 

m.iko such an expenditure unjustifiable. The remedies pro- L 

].. t'd by the Cypriote-Greeks for the present poverty of Cyprus , 
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Kiniidom should be remitted on Cyprus wines, apparently 

tiiinlcing that no duty is levied on the wines of British colonies, 1 . 

I '!• they argue that C'yprus is in fact, though not in law, a ! ^ 

'"j'»ny; and they urge that what they wish could be done i j 

^^iiliout loss to the Exchequer, as Cyprus wines do not reach ' i 
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England now. That, if tlie wines of tlio «U'i)on(lenoios of tlio 
Kmpira woi-c adiuitted duty fi-ee, other and duty-|X'iying wiiifs 
would be displaced from consumption, to the detriment of tin: 
public purse, is a consideration which lias not onteivd into \\\v 
uiinds of the Archbishop and \\\a friends. Substantially, how- 
ever, they arc in the rignt in thinking that they arc still over- 
taxed all round. 
Cey-lon. Ceylon may not have met as yet with the recent succoss 
of Mauritius in establishing for itself a market in our groat 
Southern colonies, and since the drop caused by the ravni^is of 
tho coffee-fungus it has not seen its trade increase with the 
bounds which have marke<l the growth of tho tnule of the 
Straits ScttU'ments, as suixirior to Ceylon in volume of com- 
meix» as in the flavour of the mangostivn. Still, CVylon is a 
country which among the old Crown Colonies has most of all 
' exhibite<l tho interesting ouality of British pluck. When its 

planters found themselves taco to face with the total failure U 
; that cotlee crop on which they were almost wholly dei)en(l(n]t, 

' instead of allowing their colony to pine, as tho uest Indian 

, ccilonies dwindled in imjwrtance after emancii)Jition and tho 

fall in the price of sugar, they set to work and created for 
' Ceylon that marvellous tea trade, the suddi*n growth of wliich 

has Ixicome one of tlie chief wonders of the Ihitish woi-ld. 
J Tea. The exi)ort, indeed, of tea from Ceylon to Knglan<l is so va>it 

. a trade for so small a colony as to deserve si)ecial notice. As 

^ late as 1878 Ceylon was sending us no tea, while China was 

sending us tea to the value of ten millions sterling, and India 
' tcta to the value of nearly three millions sterling. The Indian 

exi>ort of tea to the United Kingdom (virtually India's only 
' present market, for the taste for Indian tea has not sprr.-HJ 

as yet to the other great tea-drinking countries) has steadily 

increased ; but the export of tea from Ceylon to CJreat I'ritain 

» h;is risen with extraordinary bounds, and, while tho Chini-><* 

I exjwrt has steadily declined, Ceylon is nmidly gaining upon 

Indiju In 1880 Ceylon sent us exactly half as much tea .as did 
; China. When I was in Ceylon in 1807 the lirst trials of tea 

seed had just been made, but the coll'eo trade was flourishing, 
and cotlee was to Ceylon what wool wjis to New Zealand. 
When I revisited tho colony in 187G the exportation of colUe 
was still immense, and a rise of price in the article had con- 
, cealed a falling oil' in production, so that the cotlee export still 

figured as of the value of four millions sterling. Tea-growin*; 
was then in its infancy, but two growers were sup])lying 1(H'»1 
wants. Since that time the tea industry has increased so fa-^t. 
and colFee so rapidly declined, that the Ceylon tea exp<»ii 
already exceeds the coflco exj^rt in value, and it is comi)nUil 
that in 189<> the export of Cevlon tea will be forty million 
pounds weight. Tho Ceylon planters have every reason to W 
' proud of the entei-prise and enerjry which they displ.ayed in 

refusing to sit still and stn; their island ruined by tho colh'«' 
i blight Ceylon has rapidly producetl the tea which on tin* 
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avfrnpc^* cominnncls tlio highest price, and yet M the eheapcst 
to tin' consumer, and will year i)y year increasingly displace 
Clun.-i tea and rival Indian te«a in the market of the United 
Kinjriloni. Cii^at Uritain^ draws from Cevlon some ten or 
WM'Uv millions sterling of interest on camtal, and the planters 
iif the island prosper. Ceylon is likely sooner or later to 
coiitinnnd the Austnilian market, an inqiortant one, for the 
Australians, as I have said, stand first as tea-<lrinker8, and 
(M-ily Uvit us of the United Kint^dom, who stand next. Whether 
('< ylon will ultiniatolj^ obtain tlio market of the United States, 
\\li( IV at present Chinese and Japanese teas are drunk, will 
il.'lMnd on the success of tea as a crop in Central America and 
the Wi'st- India Islands. One of the oddities of the Hriti.sh 
F.iiipire lies in the fact tlmt the (\nnadians, who in many ]K>ints 
. li)-('Iy res(Mn1>1« the Australians, drink tea only u]x>ii the scale 
(if tlu' inhabitants of the United States, and not on that of the 
Australians or even of the home stayinj? Britons. The coldness 
. f tin* long Canadian winter can hardly 1x5 the expLination, as 
:\\o KuKsians of the extreme north drink tea in winter with a 
in fdom which is limited only by its heavy price and tlicir own 
IM)wrty, and hold it to l)c the Ix^st of drinks for coachmen and 

■iluMs whose vocations exjwse them to the severest cold. 

It is not only tea and coiloo that Ceylon produces, for the Goneral 
i-lind has few rivals in fruitfulness, and none m charm. Spice, fruitfniness 
I I. MO, and cinchona plantations thrive ; the cocoa-nut palm of the 
yi<l(ls fioely of its varied crops, and in precious stones Ceylon Wand. 
stands lirst in all except diamonds and rubies. The island is i 

:iKo interesting on account of its presenting to us a picture of 
.1 Mttlod and orderly l>uddhist system^ which once prevailed 
'hrouirliout India and the ^lalay Archipelago. On the other y j 

'i.uid, Oylon is the home of Government monopolies, or " farms," 

ucli as those of salt, of forests, of pearls, and of liquor, and the 

lioviinment has unfortunately, on account of the last-named 

monopoly, an interest in pushing the sale of drink. 
Xot only is the lic^uor monojwly objectionable from the Draw- 

I'oint of view of the interest or the natives, but their well- back*. 

withers complain also of the exaction of forced labour, redeem- 

M' by fine— a custom which exists, however, as regards road- 

'uakiiig in many other Crown Colonies, and lingers on in , j 

^"iiie parts of Europe. In Ceylon Indian coolies employed as 

'iriicultural lalx)urers are exempted from this work or tax, an 

ix'inption obviously created to favour planter interests. There 

i; also a tax on imported crain, and otiier heavy import duties, 

iK'in which arc exempt ea machinery and goods necessary to 

'li»' planting industry. There is an export dutj' on coffee, tea, 

nt'ao, and cinchona, which is almost as objectionable in prin- 

•il'li! as the duty upon imported grain, but presses upon the 

planter as well as on the community at large. The ellcminacy , . 

"t the CMngliales'* is to be accounted for by that want of variety i . 

in tln'ir food for which taxation is in part responsible. In tlie - • ! 

of Ceylon, as in the case of other colonics of a similar / 
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type, we may Agree with Mr. Salmon in supporting M. I>oroy- 
15eauliou*8 desire to >oo taxation take the form of heavy dutils 
on intoxicating liquors and toljacco, I>glit ml valorem duties 
on all other articles except food, and taxes uix)n land. The 
present position of C\\vlon presents a picture of lx)tli ilu' 
oilvantages and the drawljiicks of a good si)ecimen of the auto- 
cratic Crown Colony system. Tluj tVieiMls of the native an* 
opi>osed to the sugLvsted intrtxluction of so-called self-goxern- 
uipnt into the island, Ixjcause they fear the rise of a plantn 
oligarchy, and prcft-r direct Crown rule until the tinie conies for 
Ceylon to receive a government resting upon the representation 
of the majority. 
Hong- As successful, on a snialler scale, as Singaiwro itself, TToncr 

Kong. Kong is also a si^ttleuient of which we n)ay !« proud, nnd 
Victoria is indeetl one of the mo^t beautiful and well kept ia 
cities. The joint English and American town which diviilt^ 
Shanghai. Kuro]x*an Shanghai with the "French Concession," and wliiih 
is a ri^public in which the British element prc]>onderates o\er 
the Aniei*ican, is al-o a ilourishing part of Greater Britain. 
Pocnliar- In addition to tli^se political ix'culiarities of Crown Colonics 

it its of which have been already noted, I may name the fact that in 
Crown the Straits and .several of the old Crown Colonies native educa- 
Colony tion is free to natives, while fees aro charge<l to natixes i\)r 
learning English. In Heligoland both English and German 
are taught to all the children, although their mother-tongue i< 
a Frisian dialect. In Malta the composition of the Council of 
Government is as complicated as is that of the Court of Polioy 
of British Guiana, alreadv descriljed. Four of the elected nicin 
bers are chosen by a bocly of special electors from the clas-r-. 
of ecclesiastics, nohhvs and landed gtMitry, graduates of tlu- 
University, and members of the Commcrci.il Exchange. Tin' 
other ten elected members are chosen by single -memlnT 
constituencies of "general electors," and not more than two 
ecclesiastics may be so chosen. Previously to the reci'iit 
adoption of the present constitution of Malta, and under tlu' 
ordinance of 18G1, the elective members were elected in one li^t 
with the limited vote. The destruction of direct minority 
representation in Malta leaves the constitution of the Cap* 
uni(jue, I think, in the colonial world of politics in making tlie 
attem])t to carry out any form of proportion.al representation. 
Con- On the whole it will be seen that while in the French 

clusioDfl. colonies property as well as power is passing into the hands »'f 
the "coloured" pripulation and of the blacks, in their Enuli>li 
neighl>ours this is the case only in a less degree, while tlu; 
im|)ortation of Indian labour has en.ibled the old system <'t' 
large properties to Ix^ kept up in many of our Crown Colonit'N 
It has lx?en shown also by our inquiries that it is a mistake to 
suppose that our tropical colonies are in a condition of derlin«*. 
They hold a secondary place in our attention Ix 'cause of tlu' 
immense development oi Canadian and Australasian interestN : 
but they are on the whole fairly prosixjrous and progressive. 
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TliiTO IS indited in our Cix)wn Colonics a remarkable expansion 
nt trade and n% venue, althougli the gi*ow(li of ]H)pulation is 
Miorc rapid still. The West Indies, which were once most 
important to our Empire, now iigure only for I per cent in our 
iiadis but they give us naval stations, and they |x^rmit us to 
try experiments wliich are useful to the world in the produc- 
tion ot the fruits of tropical laliour. Wo have seen that tho 
)'.ri:ish West Indies, like C*anada, are f<vling to some extent 
iln' attraction of the enormous neighlx)uring 1)od v of the United 
^t.iti's, and there is now an American party in the West Indies. 
In my opinion the islands will remain British and not become 
Aiiurii-an, but will more and moro 1)6 "black countries." 
Alnady tlie decline in tlio white population has l)een consider- 
.ilili', and it is perliai>s worthy of note that there were vastly 
iihuf wliite settlers in liiirlvidos, for example, in its palmy days 
•t tlio time of Charles I and Charles II ana James II than there 
Mv at tlic present moment. 

Tl»» Crown Colonies have not lx*en dealt with here at such 
Li> at length as have the self-governing connuunities, because, 
iltliiuif;!i the former try some experiments, these are not spon- 
liMHuusly introduced by denifK'ratic electonites or assemblies of 
•<\\Y countrymen, but are tho suggestion of oflicials sent out 
troiii home, and are of less imjxirtince and less interest to 
• ursolvos as an example. The chief need of the Ci"Own Colonies 
i^ that the feelings and the wishes of tlieir peoples should be 
•tUiT known and undei'stood by the Imi^erial rarliament, so 
that Secretaries of State may Ik5 urged to ^rant more liberal 
i'l'titutions to the most advanced in public intelligence among 'ii , 

'!u -0 colonies. France has tried to meet the dilliculty by tho , \ 

I Ma])1ishment of communal and general councils, and tho return " I ' 

••• ilic Cliambcr of Deputies, as we have seen, of colonial reprc- \ 

• ntalives, some of them men of c(»lour, of wliom one occupied 
I --at in «a French Cabinet not long ago. With us, however, ' 
•:i'' pojnilation of colcmies and of deijendencies l)ears to the 
i'lmi'tion of the United Kingdom so dillerent a pit>portion 

Ihit no such complete solution of our difficulties would be pos- 

i»'K^ without a revolutionary change in the whole fabnc or the ' ' 

Huipirp. So long, therefoi-e, a,& the Crown Colc»nies continue to 

•; LTovonied fn>m Downing Street to tlie present extent^ so long 

■ill it be desirable tliat a well- informeci public opinion in the . 



! 



iiit«'(l Kingdom should l>e brought to bear upon administmtive 
''^, on tho natuixj of which depends in a large nieiisure the 

•' II Ix'ing of many millions of our fellow-countrymen. \ \ 

TIm! (Vown Colonies of the Bntish Enipii*e contain s<inie of Tropicnl  

'"' loNfliost countries of the world, and tempt the traveller by scenes. 
'n'ir hoauty as strongly as do Canada aim Austnilia by the 
'tcH'sting nature (»f their social and p«»litical institutions. St. 
I-M( i.i and Ceylon are suixsiior even to Java in their landscapes. 

'"l with Bntish Cuiana, present a jx^rfect picture of titmicil 1 

'• !!• ly. There is no moiv IjtN'iutiful island tlian (,'eylon, for if ,' j 

'«* glimpses of its siicred peak and its dark ranges, caught 
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through the ciKxwi-iiut ffnives that fniige its goWcn saikIm 
purple seas, iire cquAlled, though in » dilFeivnt stykH b; 
glories of New ZcjilniMrs Soutliern Alps, the hnlhunt^ccj 
ing ui the mingled crowda of Hindoo, of "Moorish, ni 
ChigJialesc- Buddhist jjeople tliat throng its ^"sy "^'^^'^ 
an element of romantic charm that must ncaU be lackin 
now countries peopled by the Englis>h, the Insli, and 
Scotch. 
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i'OU>?(IAL IfKMOCBACT 

I • i.*'*iiri^ fip'm « }»ru't g«'ii#'r:i! ;u-ronnt of the t#*n*lciiric« of 
.« ty III t\ui roloiiii'n of C.iii;uLi, of Au-ntralasin, and of Smth 

ttu I. 1 liavi* in Um' f)r»t f>la<'<; to n-iiiark that koiik* cimsulcni- 
' ',. t/<Mtiii^ 0|i«»n tin* Hij\>'y'ct li.ivif U-oii dralt with in the 

• jiu-iH on (aiiarhi, Vi*'tori;i, nncl Now Smth Wales. With 

"I irMlrcd to many of tin* M^'ial niid fMilitical changos which ' 

. J.iitOi -h in thn roloiiios have workf^il out for thenisolve« it is 

'•till to pMi<'rali-<», iK'causo (Viiiailian practice is closor to ' 

'.If ni tho I nitvd Statc'H than \» Austrahan ; and Austnilian, 
I u iIh- otiii'r liaiul, iiion* int/'n-^tinjr, exix^mnpiitally ccm.sidcrcd, 
•<i i»tjr I'lvi'H. For rxanipU% when 1 come to mtnition SUite- 

" iili til 1 hhall have to hiiow the curious ditKcrcnce which 
.it. tN'twfPu ( 'atiada and Australasia in this n»siM»ct^ and how 'l 

•'. t dillrriuro is, day by day, growing gn»ater instead of lcs8. 
iix* iiiiiior din'nciM'fs lN-tw<'cn (*anada on the one hand, ami the 

\i tLilnsiaii and South African c«>lonics on the other, have 

"11 to Mittie extrnt lirought alxmt by the severe climate of 
' iti.ifl.i, and the slow Kniwtli of the country through the 

I' •iMM* of gold rushfs, while the existence in its neighbourhood 

t iIm* tnnpting VA Dorados of the westiTu Statics of the Amcri- 

iti Ciiion has drawn away from Canada a certain proportion 

I I In- iiioin adventurous among its ^'outh. The i*csemblances, 
'•NVi'vrr, which are ftmnd in the social and political systems of 
'K' rlf piverning colonies niv nmny, and they are not all of 

' • in III be diseoNennl in the iK>litics and society of the United 

N.»tt% ,' 

(Mil* reason for many of the distinctions that may l)e dniwn Aii»tnil{an 

)• f\\r«>n Australian dem<K*racy and that of the Unitcnl States is m com* | ^ 

'"I'"' ftnuid in the fact that the Vnitinl States ai-c mainly mlrd iwredwith ^ i 

' \ in ill owners <if land tillint? their own holdings (a ixiint in Amtricaii • Ij 
'liM'li (*anada iv.sembles the Onitinl States), while A ustndasia J^^o- 
I- » liH lly governi*<l by thi» town denuKmcy, and the workmen in *'™*y« 

•'iir trade unions «iv far more i^jwerful than upon the con- \ 

'!'.• nt of Amerirji. In the most ivmarkable case that has Ix'on *. , 

i the ad<»^»tion of an extivme Kadical ])«dicy, by a state ' 1 

' iinly Knglish in the (Htm|)osition of its ]XH»ple - the carrj'ing • j 

•I iIh« Kearney iMUstitution in the State uf California— the f 

i 
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workmen, tis has lx*on well hHowii by Mr. Bryee, wouKI hav<» 
been ]>iwer]ess liiul they not nuule an allL-inoe with the lamittl 
(lenioeniev (»f the State, and the viilual alvmcUmnient in practuv 
(»f many of the piinciples of this constitution was bi*ought alxnit 
by the weakening, anil ultimate disruption, of the alliance. In 
Australia, on the other hand, the advance of the leadinff colonic^ 
in the diivction of democnicy and State-socialism lias bt m 
ste<itly, and has b(H*n conducted under the leadership in tlif 
main of a single class, who have, however, use<l their ixiwer, on 
the whole, with moch*ratiou and with skilL 

Mr. Bryce * has ]K>int<'d out the fact that the vast majoiity 
of the faults onlinaiily attributcnl to democracies are n<ii 
Democracy tibservable in the policy or in the social life of the Unittnl Statts, 
of faults Ijut has suggesteii that tliero aiv some exceptions. The laws 
attribute*! ^j.,. ,^ot always steadily cnforceil. There is consequently a slitrlit 
to DeniO' tendency in some jwrts of the country to rej)laco law by au 
organised mob rule. There is much legislative corrupt iun. 
There exists, he thinks, a certain commonness in mind an<i tone. 
or want of dignity and elevation, rather of style than oi 
character; a certani aimthy among the fastidious as repinl.s 
public life: a certain want of knowIe<lge in matters of legisla- 
tion and auniinist ration; an inadequate recognition of the value 
of experience in dealing with them, and some laxity in the 
man.igement of public business. I am not here concerned with 
the inquiry how far Mr. Bryce is right or wrong as n^ganls thai 
nation the aflairs of which he has investigated, with so much 
iwtience that we may be content with the result of his observa- 
tions instead of l>eing temptcnl to make our own. But it i> 
remarkable that none of these exceptions, or at the most not 
moi-e than one of tliem, ap])lies to the democnicy of the colonial 
Greater Britain. If we take Victoria as our example, for the 
reasons which 1 have stated in the Victori.an chapter (reuMMni 
bering that in most ]xiints the other Austitilasian colonies, anu 
that in many Canadji, can jxjint to similar conditions), we liii«i 
the laws as well enfoived as the^ are in England. There is no 
tendency to lynch law. There is as little public corruj)tiua a> 
in the mother-country. It is imix>ssible to ascribe connnonnevs 
in mind and tone, or want of dipnity and elevation, to a i)eo]tl«* 
who select men such as Mr. Higinbotham, ^Ir. Service, Mr. 
Deakin, Professor Pearson, or, to turn to a neighbouring colony, 
Sir Alfred Stephen, as the most worthy of public esteeiu. 
Thero is less want of knowleilge as regards legislation an«l 
administration obsei'vable g(»nerally in our self - goveniinc 
colonies than in the United Kingdom itself. Tlio long carter 
in olHce in Canada of Sir^ John Macdonalil, the permanency "i 
the popularity in Victoria of Mr. IIiginl)otham, and, I woul-i 
a<ld, in New South Wales of Sir Henry Parkes, are evidc'niv-; 
that thero is in our chief colonies no in.'ulequate recognition ft 
tlie worth of experience in dealing with legislation ana adiniuiv 
• The American Commonicealtht by Jauies Bryce, M.P. Macuiilbn ^^'' 
Ca, 1889. 
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w.a'wn' nml no one who knowft the public offices of South 
An^tralui, or Victoria, or TuHnianiA can ai-cuse theinof mora 
I.t\ity in tliA nmnn^onicnt of public busiiieiis tlian is to be 
ImuikI in D<iwning Street itself,^ while the aiKithy nnionff the 
I. -tidiouK, which was at one time noticeable in New bouth 
W.tli's MHMns, to the great advantage of the colony, to have 
ili«N;ij)pcarecL 

Nntlier is thei'e to be disarmed in Greater Bii tain any of Merits of 
tli.it j(*alousy of eminence, or that rf*1uctance to ])ay sullicient colonial 
. il.nit'.s to obtain g<iod s<*rvic<5 for the State, which has. by I>cnio- 
).liiln<iipliic historians earlier than Mr. Bryce, bei»n thought a<^™cy. 
, iiaracteristic of democracy. I ventuittl to foix»tell in 18C8 that ( 

ill Aii^tntliii no such dangers wouKl arise, ami so far as there 
ii.i> Invn change in the last twenty yeai-s the change has all 
L'lii in a gfMxl diivction. Class animosities are less strong 
tliiMu.u'hout the cohinies than they wei-e. There is a more 
i:. M« ral acceptance of democmcy, ami a more general ix'cognition 
iif its success, tlian I found in 1807 pi-evailing among the 
\M:ilthier classics of the colonies; and there is more and more 

iiMson to tltink tliat, wliilo such colonies <as Victoria ix)int out i 

to us now, as they pointed out to us then, the rotxd that we 

-hall take, that road will lea<l us towards genei-al contentment ,. 

irnl greatly increased pi-osperity. In many matters we have 
IoIIowimI tlje examijle or our colonies. On tne other hand, they 
liivc taken fresh strides towaixls democi"acy, as, for example, in 

:h«' wid(»sp!t'ad adoption of the principle of the payment of i r 

iii.'iiiIhms of Parliament, and— in Australasia — of the principle /. j 

• •I the graduation of death duties accoixling to the <*imountof 
prifperty bequeathed. In these points, t4X>, we shall follow 
iln'in, an<l, their present jwsition shows, follow them with good 
n'Milts. No ix)ssibility exists of contending that colonial, any 
iiKHi* than American, (iemo<*racy has crushcnl out individuality 
fcliaracter, as Alexis de Tocqueville thought it would ; while 
iln» cheerfulness and pleas;intness of life in our self-governing 
Hilonit's — moi*e remarkable on the whole in the Southern 
o loiiit's than in the Unitwl States — allow us to draw a picture 
••f a beautiful national existence as the future state of 
Nt'w Zealand an<l Australia, of South Africa, and of Canada 
Ml far as climate a<lmits, with the certainty that it will be 
ii'aiised. 

Thei-e avo some who have got over their fear of American No class 
•InuMTacy, and who arc inclnie<l to think that a territorial t}'nuiny. 
'I'liHKM'jicy nmy safely be trusted with the allairs of great com- ! 

iMUiiities, who yet believe that a democracy mainly in the 
litmls of artisjins is a much mora dangerous thing, and who 
liivo feai-s with ivgaiil to Victoria, Queenslaml, amlXew South 
^V\l(s which no loncrer oppivss them with reganl to the Unitetl 
Male's, Although m the United States, as Mr. Br^'ce has 
|x»inte<l out,* the rich b«vir less than their due shaixsof taxation, 
ilu' wage-earning class, he tells us, is no more active in political 
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work than ai-e other classes, i^etuiiis few workmen to Conifn-x., 
or to tho State legislatures, and only gi-eatly exerts itM*lf h» 
the i)uri)o.sc of pivventinff the intixxluction of cheap foiiMirn 
Lilx)ur, ami of Kup])orting local industries by protective tariflv. 
In Canada also this is partially true. In the Austmlian coloiiicv 
although the wage-earning chiss shows far more ix>litical activity. 
and is far more ix)wei-ful, it <loes not attempt largely to return 
artis;ins to Parliament, and is content to help to carry on t)i« 
government through statesmen and ]X)Iiticians chosen for m(>iit 
I or for attention to their work, without resi)ect to class, 

j Clashes. In all the colonies, Inith in those where the workmen an» all 

IXiwerful and in thoso where the capitalists rule, there is im 
such war of rich and ))oor as is seen in the Unit^l Kingdom an<l 
Western Euix)ik» genemlly, and no such jealousy betwwn woik 
men and employers. In the AustnUasian colonies, in which th' 
workmen are |K>litic;i]ly the stix>ngest class, there is not, how 
ever, so givat a fusion of classes, as is seen in the back country 
of Cana<la and of the I'^nited Stiites ; and the line betwis n 
classes, as ivgards social intercoui*se, is somewlmt moitj 8h:ir]>l\ 
drawn than in the newer parts of British America or of \\u- 
VnxUHl States. Jf our se^f-made colonial ]K)pulation — in Aii> 
tralasia at all events-— show a certain imp^itience of youtlifu! 
immigrants of the higher social chiss, that feeling is natura. 
I ami not univasonable ; and if they are given to vaunting thci' 

. own i3ros])erity and nnining down all tliat comes fi-om tlio old 

world, they have much in their success to excuse them for ><• 

< loing. The supposcnl roughness and violence of young Aubt rali.i 

' is a matti*r which L have already tlealt with in the ciiapteis on 

Victoria and New South NVales. Tlie facts have lx»en g^o^.^ly 
* exaggeratt'd by hasty writers, ami it may confidently be assert i<i 

I that the Austndian "larrikins" ai*e, in the possession of e\il 

qualities and in their mode of showing them, l>ehind Ijoth th* 
] roughs of the old country and the "hoodlums" of the I'liitfil 

, States. 

Social con- That there should be little danger in the ))oliticjd predoinin- 
dition of ance of colonial workmen is natural when the circumstances an' 
colonial borne in mind. As regards the settlei*s and the sons of settlers 
workmen, j^ ^|,^ more distant colonies — those of Australia and JSouth 
Africa — they c(»me largely of a picked race, and represent tin- 
most enterprising and energetic of their class. Colonial work- 
men generally ivre well-to-do ; m.any of them own proiK^i-ty : 
they live in good houses ; often hold land ; are commonly niem 
bers of religious congregations : their wives are able to employ 
young gii'ls to do much of tneir household work, and h^y 
leisure tor intellectual improvement. In many of the factories 
« of Victoria and New Soutli Wales we find not only the excellent 

bands of musicians which some English factories can show, hut 
ilelxiting societies aclmimbly manage<l, concerts of good niu>i^' 
given by the men in evening di-ess, and tlie practice of takin- 
the fanul>[ to the seaside for a holiday trip each year. AVhil'; 
the athleticism of Kngland has Ijcen, up to the i-ecent revival "i 
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foot 1 Kill, nininly in the upi)er and niiddlo cbiss, in the colonies 
the work men supnly the lootlmll, the cricket, and the cycling 
clubs with tlieir chief stirngth. They take walking tours and 
outiiips for sketching and for lx>ating as freely as do the rich. 
So jrreat is the ceneral prosi)erity that regular domestic service 
i< (lying out, and ishi>ing replaced by occasional help fi'om young 
)H'0|)le or from immigrants Ixifore they get good ])1aces. It is 
i 111 invisible in the wealthier colonies to tell one class from another 
liv its dress. No doubt many of the working ix»o])U», like many 
of the trading antl other classes, care nothing for serious pur- 
>uits, and ai-e wasteful and improvident. IJut on the whole they 
aiv Kooil citizens, and their rule presents no danger. So great 
lias been the pro.si>enty of the colonies in r<?cent years that full 
» uj]>loynicnt and liigh wages have led to large investments by 
workmen, which have bwome a conservative counter])oise to 
j'Ntreme opinions, and have checked any general movement of 
ih(* working classes against the present relations of capital and 
lil»our. Tliere have l)een strikes in particular cases for higher 
I'.iy, but the disturbances have l)een confine<l to isolated 
liianchcs of trade, and have never become general, and the 
jiarliaments of la)x)ur have stopped far more strikes than 
ih»\v liavc countenanced. Nearly every dispute is referred to 
1m. a ids of arbitrators, and their decisions arc accepted by both 
l»arties. 

When I speak of the dominance of lalx>ur in the Australian 0]nntoii9of 
colr)ni(»s I mean its potential don)inance, and its ix>wer in those colonial 
(jiu stions upon w hich working-class ojiinion is united, and do workmen. 
ii">t wish to suggest that there is much interference by artisans 
ill the wlioltj field of politics. Colonial workmen have of recent 
y.ars discussed among themselves, for the most j>art^ rather 
>lH'cial issues atFecting special m«*asures than put forward any 
L' -ncral policy accepted uy the whole body of working men. So 
litth' movement has there been against property, in spite of the 
>i'l)s taken to ensure that wealth shoula contribute a large 
-liare towards the expenses of the State, that property alone, as 
•i rule, is allowed in colonies to vote at municipal elections, and 
I lie workmen show little dislike for the principle which exists 
in many colonies that property should confer in local elections 
;i " plural " vote. So powerful are the urban freeholding in- 
'•rosts of the working people that city projierty bears but Tittle 
>Tate taxation — in Victoria none. The most prosperous of the 
*"loinal workmen are freeholders in towns or suourbs, share- 
!«;l(1(rs in limited liability companies owning factories and 
iiiincs, and in fact capitalists and proprietors, with the same 
tVcliiig against nationalisation of the Land as is found among 
the landowners of the United States. While the colonial legis- 
lation of the Austrab'nn Lilxiral party has lK?en steadily opposed 
t" the principle of mere sale of land to the highest bidder, it has 
'ill"tte(l lancf, without respect to quality, in fixed areas and at 
'i\<*<i lates, on a freehold tenure, to Umd Jide settlers, and the 
•workmen who own their houses in or near the towns make 
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common cause with the free selectors, or, to use the Cana<]ian 
plirase, the ^ homesteaders,** in the country districts. Although 
the most extreme land reformers of Euroix) either care nothing 
for free transfer of land or dislike it, the whole of the colonies 
have adopted and maintained, with every sign of popular 
assent, an easy svstem of the transfer of real estate, and sup- 
port it as steadily as they do payment of members, universal 
State cducjition, manhood or virtual manhood sutfrage, and the 
other planks of the old colonial Liberal programme now mostly 
carried into law. 

In the colonies we find now a general pride in the admis.sion 
that tlie tone of society is democratic, and the word is oiuf 
more losing the associations which gathered round it when 
democracy was looked upon as meaning mob rule, and again 
coming to be used for the power of the wliolc people, and for :i 
form of government which calls this out. The Australians and 
Canadians, and, in spite of the presence of a large native popu- 
lation of dark skin, the South-African Knglish, snow themselves, 
at all events in the older centres of population, under demo 
cratic institutions, a religious, moral, educated, and intelligent 
people, considerably above the European averap^e, and a people 
who, whether they style themselves Conservatives or Liuerals 
are Hrm believers in democratic principles, and strong opponents 
of class rule. They admit very willingly that virtual dominance 
of the working class which exists in some of the colonies 
lx}cause the working class is the most numerous; but tluy 
lind it an influence consistent with respect for the rights of 
minorities, and are aware that the workmen in those colonies 
do not act ^is workmen in colonial politics^ but as ordinary 
citizens of the State. An interesting prooi of the fact that 
there is no middle-class hostility against workmen, even in the 
colonies which are the most controlled, potentially at least, by 
a working-class majority, was atibrdcd by the recent subscrijj- 
tions from all classes in Australia towards the dock laboureri> 
strike in London. The members of the trades - unions ut 
Victoria onlv led the way, and all ranks followed, including 
employers of labour, and at least one Governor. 

There is a general belief in the South-Sea colonies, and a 
widespread belief in Canada, that the majority will be right in 
the long-run, and all are full of hopefulness and cheerfulness a;; 
to the national future. Our colonies are, indeed, in one sense 
not new countries. They possess an old civilisation, in most 
cases our own with the upper class left out, and therefon* 
similar to the form which ours will probably one day assuiiu' 
when the upixir classes have been overwhelmed on the one sitl*' 
by new wealth and on the other side by increasingly powerful 
Labour. Not only, however, is Ih'itish aristocracy ausent in 
Australia, but also that i>olitical power of wealth which exist j 
in Great Britain and in the United States ; and so steady a"«' 
gradual has becni the politioil absorption of the richer peo])i>' 
in Australia into the ranks of the democracy, that the politic':*' 
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pivdoniinance of riches may be said to have ^ne-under witliout 
n struggle. The fact that the Australian railways are in State 
hands has in itself done much to check the rise in Australia of Vs^ 
that supramacy of railway kings which is harmful to American \ 
interests. The advantage given in tlie mother- country hj 
wealth, in the race to obtain certain coveted positions^ u 
altogether non-existent in tlie great self-governing colonies ; 
1 lilt," while money has in them little or no political power, there 
is. as we shall sec, no socialism in the European sense, ana little 
(li>like of the capitalist class. On the whole, however, the 
cvilonies form as absolute a democracy, although under con- 
stitutional monarchy, as the American or the Swiss common- 
wealths under ivpunlican institutions. The equality of the 
citizens is not so much paraded in the self-governing colonies 
ns in the United States, but is quite as real. The mere fact 
that a peerage does not exist, and that hereditary titles are 
nhnost unknown, is little ; but there is in the colonies no 
sui!taine<l rank, and any predominance in individuals that ' 
exists is purely personal, and is seldom continued to their 

posterity. Wealth in the colonies seems to be soon dis|)ersed. I 

hut in Canada it is no disadvantage to the offspnng of 

pi-oininent coloni«al statesmen who contemplate a political 

cnreer to be their father's sons. When I say that wealth has 

littU^ or no political power in our colonies — far less than in I 

Kurope, inconceivably less than in the United States — I may ! 

I>o>sihl^' \ye told that in South Africa there is one conspicuous 

exception, for one English gentleman of great reputed wealth I; 

(Iocs exercise considerable iK)litical influence in South Africa. ' i 

r»ut his case forms no real exception, for it is his business i 

ability and his political ability which have given him his \ 

"tation. In Canada, too, whei-e the Canadian Pacific railroad 

has considerable TK)litical influence, that influence is not 

diiocted by a single man. Mr. Van Home, an American by 

hirtli, who has become Canadian in his ideas, and who belongs s 

>o completely to t!ie American continent that he has never, I \ 

U'liove, been seen in Europe, has attained by his energy to 

iinieli power ; he is not, however, a ix)litician, and should be 

n tt>rrod to rather as a man of business capacity than as a man 

of wealtlL 
Another difference between our chief colonies and the 

Tnited States must also be jwinted out. There is in the self- 

sf'^vorning colonies of Australia and Canada no dark-skinned 

• ieiiu'nt comparable in importance to the negro element in the i 

I'nited States, at present excluded by combination from real 

jt'jlitical power. Nor is there in Australasia any large white 

ioieign element with a lower standard of comfort such as exists 

in tlie vast immigrant ])opulation of the United States. In the 

cohnnes, as in the American Union, State schools, either free 

fT with fees very small, taking into considenition the means of i 

the working classes, fuse the immigrants with the majority I ! 

rttinposed of the amalgamated races of the United Kingdom. 
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Even the German population, i»']iic1i is the most numerous nud 
the most prosi)erous of the alien i-acos, is not so considera))]*- 
pro]K>rtionately anywhere in the British Empire as it is in 
Chicago and many parts of the Unito<l States. As the equality 
of conditions is more complete, and the inducnce of ^Acalth less, 
in most of our self-governing colonies than is the case in the 
Union, so we find that tlie colonists Imve been bolder than i\w 
Americans in their legislative experiments. Tlie Australians, 
too, have lind in this respect the advantage of coming suddenly 
into a full-grown political life. The Italian naval authoritii's 
liave been able to do more with their money than have tlioM> 
of any otlier country, from the fact that, starting late^ thoy 
have had the advantage of adopting the newest ideas without 
check or hindrance. In politics the Austnilians had a similar 
mlvantiige, except in the one point of local government, in 
which Canada on the whole stands first, having in this respect, 
as in her federal constitution, proiited the most larc^cly by 
American example. While, however, our colonists of Austmi- 
asia are bold in their exi)eriments, and free from all Conser- 
vative fear of change, yet they are thoroughly English, and .^ 
impatient of the doctrine of natural rights as is the Editor ot 
the Qtutrteriy Reviao. 

It is necessary to insist much upon the English character of 
the colonial democracy of Greater Britain. Nothing can K- 
contr.^sti'a more complete than the miinner in which history hjis vindic;it»ii 
with Latin ^j^^ accuracy of many of TocqueW lie's obsrrvations upon 
"**" democracy, and the correctness of man^ of his views. At ih** 
same time the most curious contradictions are to be observiil 
in his writings, though each ])art is true in itself if we contim* 
our attention to a portion of the Held. Tlie fact is that L'ltin 
democracy and Anglo-Saxon democracy give rise to very 
diHerent modes of thouglit, and i>roduce very different results. 
In one famous passage Tocqueville pointed out with extra- 
onlinary force tiie tendency of democracy to favour absolutf 
government, and his passage was prophetic with regaitl to tlx* 
rise of the Second Empire in France. But he himself was well 
aware that no such empire could be founded in a deuiocmti( 
community mainly composed of the English race. Toccjueville 
lias in another place confessed that the temperament of tlic 
French n«ation is so peculiar that we cannot argue about France 
from the Imse of study of the tendencies of mankind at lnrL:<'. 
That inapplicability of genei'al reasoning which he admitted in 
this passage is also true, though in a less degree, as betwon 
Great ih'itain and her daughter -countries. It is impi)ssil)lt* 
unrestrictedly to argue from English example al»ut the 
colonies, or fnim colonial example alx)ut the United Kingdom. 
Thus it is sjiid to be one of the bad tendencies of democracy, 
to 1)0 set with others against many blessings, that there exist? 
in the most advanced communities a jealousy of distuiction of 
every kind. That popular iealousy is far less strong ainoiic 
the democi*acies (»f the Anglo-Saxon i*ace than it is in L* 
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. • > 1 1 1 1 1 rics. \V 1 1 i le the Aiiierieaii iii id A u st ral ian deinocracT may 
U- ftiiul of flatt<*ry and impsitieiit of coiitn»l, it is nevertheless 
III' iiioro amenable to the iv^tniiiits of Law^ to tlie ^idanceof 
(III' If.'uling inen, and to the m<»ral oblicationA of justice and 
( hri^tian principle than is the ease with the town democracy 
..t other race», and such evil tendencies as it may possess are 
I .•!«! in check by much respect for the past and by a true love 
..t freedom. 

Insufficient attention has as vet lx?cn given by political 
.•l)H>rv4n's to the characteristics of the colonial democracy and 
:u the ini])ortance of colonial example, and. wntinc: in 1885, the 
i.iUi Sir Henry Maine almost ignored tfiem.' That learned 
writer, in discussing the nature of democnicv. drew plentifully 
'■|><>i\ his ston*s of knowledge as to the olfi worla and the 

I iiited States, without seennng to rememlx?r the existence of 
• '.iiiiidji, or New Zealand, Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
liiitl, or South Australia, excejit when he mentioned the bear- 

1.: of the acti(»n of colonial governors as to dissolutions of 
r.irliainent on the rights of Governments at homa The only 
i:. ha hit ants of the colonies with whom Sir Henry Maine con- 
.•iiu'd himself were the Australian " blackfellows." He 
,i-«-uine<l, toOj that under democratic government members 
\\nul{l to an increasing degree receive positive mandates from 
ilnir constituents, although colonial example would have 
•!i<»\vn him that colonial representatives are left more free 
i:i this respect than are mcml)ers of Parliament in Great 
r.fitain. 

Many of the political evils which arc put down by impatient Weak 
ukI ^ulM»rticial observers to republican government, but which poiut«of 
iiv .'iKo ti) be found in the British colonies, umler institutions popular 
it all events nominally monarchical, arc, as a fact, evils which govern- 
In v.' of late years rapidly increased in England, and are "*®°*' 
'iK-njising, although less fast, in all the free countries of the ' 
\vnrM. The bids made for votes, at the exi)ense of the true 
ii'iriv.>t of the country, or at tlie cxix»nse of international 
iMico, ai-e iH'rhaps as olFensive in one country as in another. 
^A.' liave to set this evil — which acoomixniies immense publicity, 
li*' ••nf ranch isement of all classes, the cheapness of newspaper*-. 
ti'l ihn ditlusion of sui^erficial information without a very real 
•MM' t»f responsibility— against the blessings which in England, 
"^ in the Lnitwl States and as in the colonies, flow from the 
v'liu' institutions, of which political conduct of the kind I have \ 
:i.'ntiun«Hl forms "the seamy side." No doubt from some 
l"iuts of view nuxlern monarchicxd government of the German 
vpr, resting invin public opinicm as much as the democratic 
.'•vornnients of Gixjat and Greater Britain themselves rest upon 
1 ']>ular suppoH, has much to say for itself ; but looking at it 

II III ft distance we are apt to see the g(xxl side of such institu- 
•i"ns and to negleet the b;nl. Perhaps the weakest point of 
•liiMKratic assemblies is to be found in the conduct of^ foreign 

* Popular OvarntMttt, by Sir U. S. Maine. John Murray. 
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aflfuirs, for in the case of war tlicy show an amount of onfi-yy 
which makes un for their tendency to occasionally "hang tin- 
wrons Dian." I cannot hut think that if English ix>liticians 
woukTj in foreign aii'airs, ask more than they th) for con tit lei m- 
and silence their i-etjuest would be grantecl. The conduct of 
foreign affairs by the Senate of the Unite<l States, although it 
has IxKjn extremely unpleasant to ourselves, has not Ixhmi <li>- 
advantageous to the inteix»sts of the American fnion. It iiiu.>i 
l>e admitted that it h.'is been from time to time inconsistent 
with the highest considenitions of international courtesy ami 

i'ustice. As n»ganls colonial legislatures, we for the most part 
lear in this countiy only of the least lautlable of their pi'ocdil- 
ings, and when an occasional "scene" transcen4ls the bounds ut" 
decency it is at once telegraphed to all our newspapei-s as 
sensjitional news, whereas, p<»rnaps, the Inuiidrum proce(Hlini:> 
of that same legislaturc in i>iissing gixxl laws and well govern- 
ing the colony have b(M?n unnotice<l for months or even years. 
On the oth(»r hand, a popular autoci-acy is jM^rhaps mon^ in- 
clineil to make war or to threat<»n wjir, with the chance of 
having to make it, for an insuHicient n^ason and in an unjii>t 
cause than any democracy, and such aix? the gigantic evils of 
war that the slightest tendency in this direction is a drawUirk 
which more than equals the aefects which may attend the de- 
mocratic institutions of Greater Britain. 
Improve- As democracy is existent or inevitable in most count ri»^ 
mcnt inhabite<l by our race, it is cheering to be able to i)oint out tliat 
instead of its evils and its vices becoming greater as yviir> p» 
by, they have proved to bo a lessening quantity. Victoria i>n- 
^ sents, on the whole, an admirable spect'icle, as do many of tli»' 
other colonies ; and if the Parliament of New South vfalvs i< 
given to occasional outbreaks of a i);iinful nature thei-e is evory 
reason to believe that the public opinion of the colony will 
gradually succeed in repressing the excesses of which it lou<lly 
complains. It has been seen, moreover, that while the evil of 
violent language and untrue aspersions is supjwsed to l)o tin- 
reason which prevents the lx»st people in democracies inm 
tjiking piirt in public life, in Xew South Wales the period of 
Public violence has been chosen by men of a class who formerly did 
men. not take part in colonial affairs for their entrance into Parlia- 

ment. A\ nile it must be admitted that in New South AVale< 
and in the United States we often hear it said that the Ix^t 
men are not in politics, there is some exaggeration about thi> 
stiiteinent Of course in countries where vast fortunes are t<) 
V)e made, and to be made so fast as in t,hese new lands, manv ol 
the ablest men have no time for ix)li tics, and are devoted to 
money making in some form as their pursuit j and in Anu'ii^'j 
the small leisure<l class turns with natural dislike from the still 
existing corruption of ix>litical affairs. On the whole, however, 
the Australians and, though in a less degree, the Ameriean> 
have reason to be satisfie<l with the calibre of their leading 
politicians, and when it is siiid that the race of American states- 
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mm lias dwindled it should, I think, riitht*!* be cuntendotl that 
ii lias much changinl, and tliat, while Wnshingtcm an<l the men 
who succowIchI to his power were country gentlemen with 
louiitry gentlemen's tastes and habits, they were not superior 
in the real qualities of government to the rail-s])litter Lincoln. 
The public men of at least the younger among the British 
(IriiKKi-acies across the seas have above all a higli average, and 
the type is not a bad one. They are courteous and accessible, 
and not more servile to the democracy than the public men oi 
liuropo are servile either to democratic or to other masters. A 
l:<mk1 deal of nonsense has been talked and written upon these 
>ulijects, and, l)ecause some brilliant writers or considerable 
nu'ii of scienec of the finglish race in the new worlds have been 
fuuiul to hold themselves aloof from politics, conclusions have 
Ihcii drawn which are no more warranted than would be 
>iniilnr conclusions drawn in England from the opinions of 
(';irl.vle>. After all, the public men of Europe are not as a rule 
the rivals in accom])lishments of Sir Philip Sidney^ and. to take 
another standard of comparison, if the commandmg ngure of 
I'rince lUsmarck is omitted, it might be contended that the 
]>ul)lic men of our leading colonies are at least on a level with 
the ))ublic men of the German Empire, and superior, as matters 
.^tand, to the public men of Russia. 

In tlie colonies as in the United States the great majority of High 
the people 1)elieve in the wisdom and the goodness of majority staudard of 
I iil»', and they are prol>{ibly the best judges in their own case, colonial 
The whole of tlie colonial governments, from the best to the '^'•* 
li'.ist good, give the advantages of civilised government in a 
liiirh form. Tlie law is almost universally respected and 
"hiyed. The average comfort and security of the people 
HIV at a singularly high level. There is order and there is 
.iu-«tiie, and the people are happy. Tliei-e is complete tolera- 
jion of ojiinion, and the weak and the little liave been raised 
ill the social scale, as compared with those of Europe, with- 
•nt any wrong Ixjing inilicteil upon the rich, and the many f ' 

liivo Ix^en lx»nefited without driving out the few. While I , 

onie even of the so-called Gi-eat Powers of the old world » ' 

»rr suiiering from many of the worst evils that can oppress 
!" oples, the young countries of Greater Britain are those of all 
•ntnkind in whieli the oixler of society seems to be the most 
•rinv and the condition of the iK'ople the best lliese facts 
'11 not suHiciently recogniseil in tne mother - country. A 
1' •tiiiv was delivered at Toynbee Hall last November by a dis- 

iinL^uislied publisher, a man remarkable for his knowledge of ' 

"H'li and things; but the only i-efcrencc in it to the British 
'• ini>ire outside of England, and to the wider public to which 
'lu' works i^ublished by him nmst be supposed to be addressed, 
^*.i< contanied in the following woitls : — "... then it was 
liipped to the colonies. Faile<l Yjooks like failed men, criminal 
'M'oks like criminal men were sent off to the colonies." Such a 
>lH(rh does more harm in Australia than half-a-dozen meetings 
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of the Iiiii)oi*iHl Feilonition I^engue, with tho J^nl >[ayor in 
the chair, can be exjiiHittHl to ilo gixxl. fl«»rw is a cultivatinj 
Knglishinan, a iiiaii wlio iimy be thought to Ijc in advance of 
the gi'cat mass of his countrymen in his knowKnlgo of tho Kn>r- 
lish-sjx^aking countries, who seems to think that convicts an* 
tmnsix>rtiMl oy us to colonies, and that our daughtt^r-countilis 
are iH3opk»<l by our failures. The ne'er-do-weels wlio wert* sent 
out from England to colonies, rather perhaps to get them out 
of the way of their friends at home than with a real idea of 
improving their own position, ai'e indtHMl to be pitied in tiiidiii:; 
themselves sent to countries wheixj the avenige enei-gy anil 
courage and ability are greater than is the case at home. In ail 
the leading colonies the British people enjoy a higher avei-acri' 
of comfort than in the mother-country. Ine out-<loor life and 
the good wages have called forth the better (pialities of tin- 
i"aco ; and, if the siweeh that I have quoted seems to show a 
certain contempt for those who inhabit the daughter-lands wi* 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that the ft^eling may souu - 
times bo returned. 

The colonies diiler from one another in a most im))ortant 
l)oint The Australian colonies are countries having a larircr 
proportion of their population in the capital citit^s than is th«* 
case anywhere else m the whole world. Canada, on the other 
hand, in this resixjct resembles the Unitwl States, where tin- 
cities, though large, are more on the European scale. In 
Orcater Britain I ascrilx'd the .swelling of the cities of Australi;«. 
beyond American and Canadian or old-world relative propor 
tions. to the fact that the squatter sy.stem of pastoral tenaiioif^ 
h,ul kept the people from the land ; and this ix>litical fait 
is of course, connecteil with the geographical and climatic 
consideration that Australian land, without irngation, is 
not, generally well suiteil to agricultural settlement. The Aus- 
tralians often discuss this City -question among themselvoN 
and are of opinion that the tendency to ci*owd into capitals is 
general, and will exert its force throughout the world. How- 
ever this may be, I am concerned hero tliietly with the fact an<l 
its Australian results. On the whole, it niust bo admitted that. 
while the drift of an observer's mind is almost certain to Ik? 
against the desirability of the creation of capital cities con 
taining a tliiixl of the ix>pulati(m of the state, m Australia th«' 
good i-esults from the overwhelming size of Mellx)urne an* I 
other capitals exceeil the had. It is tlie growth of capitals an«l 
not of all cities that is nnnarkable in Australia. In America 
awl in Canada and Xew Zealand there are no iri-Ciit capitals : 
no cities which politically take their phvce. New York is a 
huge ix)rt, but tiieix^ is no c<mcentration in New York of the 
whole life of the American jxiople. Montreal is not inoiv 
Canmla tlian Xi^w York is the United SUites ; but MellK)UiTH' 
is nearly half Vict<iiia in iwlitical jwwer, and h>y<lney nearly 
half of Xew South Wales. The totid town population of A"- 
tralia is not gi*eater in proix>rtion to the rural i)opulation tliini 
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tilt' town |K>pulAtion of Great Britain, but towns of the second 
i.nltM' arc very few. In each of our chief Austnilian colonies 
tht'i'i' is one centre, and not a number of eommercial rivals as 
in (iivat Britain. MeUK>unie and Sydney are far I'^rfffr in pro- 
]M>rti(>n to their states than is Ix>ndon to the United KingdcHn ; 
iti<l thetv are in Australia no (ilasgows,no Manchesters, and no 
Livcr]X)ols. 

The Austnilians contend, as I have tried to show in dis- 
I ii->iiii.r the question separately from the Melbourne and the 
>\«hi('y point of view, that all modem civilisation tends 
(iiwaixls the creation in each state of one centre at which all 
liii-iiicss will \>e trnnsacte<l, and to which will come all those 
\\\\it search for n^creation, for cheap living upon realised gains, 
t.r tlie bt»st schooling for their childivn, for everything except 
till' mere raising of pnKluce from the soil. While provisions 
xwco wore doai'cst in the larger towns, i>rovision8 are there 
( 1p aiM'st now, beciusc the i)olitical and social centre is also the 
railroad contre, to which all commodities flow. Since statistics 
li.ive sliuwn tliat the runil districts keep pace with the towns, 
iiid that the great capitals are only gaming ground at the 
i\p<>iiso of their smaller rivals among the cities, it hfis become 
• I'lr that, in the Australian colonies, the capitals are not 
li.iwiiig people fi-oni production^ but only concentrating for 
imrnoM's of business and social life those who are not directly 
l-i'Klucitig with their hands. Sydney and Adelaide have 
: <>]>ectiv(»ly about 35 per cent of the population of New South 
Wiilpsand South Australia; and Melbourne, if we include its 
'ilturbs, a still greater percentage of the population of Victoria. 
< i*r long, Ballarat, and Castlemaine are standing still so far as 
I'ljuilaiion goes, although rich and flourishing from the point 
"t \\('\v of the industries of each place. The manufactures, too^ 
no coining to the capitals, and shopping tends more and more 
'o ooncentnite itself in the one centre. The cheapness of 
tiilway fares upon the State lines, of coui^se, conduces towards 
"lli^ end, and it is found moro agreeable for the customer to 

''lu' to the capital to deal with all his tradesmen than to make 
'^ purchases in the neighl)Ourhood of his residence. The 

lit its of this concentration in capitals upon national character 
•ro considerable. In the mother-country we are apt to think 
-lit tlio crowded and insanitary homes of the working people 
ill our cities are a necessary drawback to town life ; but in 
Au-tralia the working people of the capitals have excellent 
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:"Uv(.s and gaixlens in tne suburUs, and are better off than the 

iw.'llfi's in the country from most points of view. On the 

•li»'r hand, the populati-^n of the colony, genei'ally speaking, 

- 'ins from the concentration in the capitals, in etiucation, in 

"wtTof recreation, and in many of the matters which make 

It*' uiost pleasant The effect must be a quickenin£[ of the 

•'tional pulse, and is already, in fact^ visible in the brightness 

'I'l liitrh intelligence of the Australian people. 

It may be asked whether the colonies have as yet produced Culture. 
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that literai-y or nrtUtic clevelopnieiit which we exj^oct from 
ix>pu1at ions' so hnppv ami so intelligent a» those M*hich I liavi 
tleserilMHl. I have nli-eady 8|K>ken of the necessaiy ahsi'McT a« 
yet in tlie colonies of a leisured class. In the eastern ixirtion 
of the Ignited States, which, although exposed, ns are x\u 
colonies, to the literary competition of the United Kingdiun. 
])ossc\sses a pro|xirtionately larger leisurtnl class than do tin 
newer (.-anada or Australia or the Wejiteni States, thei*e is a 
niot^ widespread liteniry cultivation than in any of the o]<i 
countries ot the world. Great results have alivady Ix-^ri 
achievetl by people of the United States in the i*eahns or 
science, although these cannot be attributed to the leisurt-*! 
class, and American science is more pnictical than ours aii<i 
runs more into invention, Ix'cause the rewards of invention niv 
in America greater and more rapid. Even pure science has its 
students, however, in the Ei\stern States, as jXM*try is iu»i 
wanting in Canada and Australia in spite of the poweiiul 
iniluence and com]K^tition of cont4'mi)orary Knglish litenituiv. 
I have ahxvidy named colony by colony the most conspicuous 
examples of a success in litenitura which is nither ignonnl at 
hemic than lacking in the colonies. 
Artliit<«- Colonial architectui*e, although not good, com)).*itX's favour 
tuns. ably with that of the dwellings of the Hritish midelle class. At 

the s^ime time our colonists are in this resix'ct b<'hind tlu* 
^ colonists of foivign races established in their midst. Tin- 

' French domestic architecturo of rx>wcr Canada and the Dutdi 

> domestic architecture of South Africa are picturesaue, and fnv 

from that element of meanness or vulgarity whicli too oft«ji 
• chanicterises Hritish architecture in all parts of the worhl. 

Tlit» tine old Dutch homesteads of the Cai)e, with their iinli- 

]x>nsuble verandahs, are p^-fect specimens of simple arclii- 

i tectuix* — as nerfect «is are tiie houses of the best Flemish town-. 

, I with the additional advantage of l>eing placed amid beautifii' 

surnmndings ancl shaded by magnificent old tixK's. The Ftviu-li 
architectuiv of Queliec is suix'rior, too, to that of Canada in 
general ; but in Austnilia the opulence and comfort of tli«; 
colonial Britcms have hel^>ed ttiem to create a sch*M»l of 
architectui'e which is beautitying the cities day by day. 
Journal- It must be admitt^Ml, however, that colonial Jemocnicy aixl 

iaiu. the i-ace for wealth, combined with the free importation of thf 

Hteniture of the mother-countiy and of the art of France, liavt- 
cauMMJ the best writing of the colonies to be found in the pai:' - 
* of their newsiyipei's, and as regaitls ai-t have prolongiKl ih«' 

dumtion of its infancy. I have alreiidy spoken of the wondeil'ul 
development of the Australian and oi the Canadian pi'ess, ))Ui 
in this resiKJct, at all events, South Africa is not behind. Th** 
leaders in the two claily pajxirs of Cajie Town aTO distimtlv 
alx)ve the average of the newspiij)er literature of Eui-ope : «"«' 
in South Africa, as in Australia, the weekly editions t»f Jl»'' 
leading paix»rs ai"e marvels of literarjr pixnluction, and wi^l^v 
read. Tlie number of colonial p:ipers is as I'emarkable as tli^ir 
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who have tlic ability to indulge it in aristocratic societies. 
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lity and their circulation, and the TranRvaal is a British 
Miy ill this rcs))ect. In the single young town of Johannes- 
11 1. u% within twelve months of its foundation under Dutch rule, 
1,1V were 8ix HnglLe>h newspapers; and even in Pretoria. 
!i. re th(* British colonial element is smaller, there are several 

MtHeiit English jounials. ^ * 

It wouhl, I am convinced, be a mistake to suppose that the Rewm- 
iitial absence of a literatun\ other than newRi>aj>er literature, bUnc« of 
I our colonies is in any tlegree the result of democnitic the colo- 
iMituticins. M. de Tocqueville pointed out that in the Unit«l "»«« *« the 
Mtt's in his tlay there was little art or literature, and that Suited 
Mijy Kui-oiK^ans who had lx»en struck by this fact had thought ^^*** '^ 
;i result of democracy, when»iis they had confused what was ^"®' 
,iiuiiratic with what was only American. Time has shown J^/,^^* 
(Kiiucville to l>e right, and America has been making steady 
•r<ii:ivss in science and literature at least, though she lias not 
lojiit'ssod as yet with equal rapidity, if we exclude the 
iiiurican studios of Paris, in the licld of Art. AVritcrs who 
tuml for us, with regaitl to our own colonies, opinions similar 

.» those which fell under T«Kxiueville*s censure are likeljr to I 

'TxiM' wrong. Other observations, indeed, of Tocoueyille's 

il)i>n the same subject also apply as w*ell to the colonics of < 

•<(l.iy as to the America of his time. For example, he shows 
^^w the Americans, finding among the English, whose tongue 
hiv s]xjke, distinguisheu men of science and writers of 
iiiiu'nco, were enabled to enjoy the treasures of the intellect 

iiiiout iiaving to lalH)ur to amass them, and how the American i, 

"'pie of his day were intellectuallv a ix)rtion of the English, 
•• I were merely in fact the Engl isli who hap[)ened to be out J < 

^V. '^t. Toci^ueville with great eloquence pointed out how , j 

I'liMK'nicy is lik(*ly in the long-run to favour science and 
u rat lire, by enonnously increasing the numbers of those who 
• ive the taste for intellectual enjoyment, as compared with 
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At the s.'ime time ho showed how in democratic communities 
•^iili their active life there would be less tendency towards 

tlitation, and how, therefore, the literary work of aemocratic 

iMiiuinities would probably possess a more practical turn than 
'•i:it of aristocracies. It has often been remarked with what i ' 

• Height — a foresight due at legist as much to his habit of 
; iticiit study as to natural ability — Tocqueville pix)phesied Hie 
iJiuiy of the communities which he had seen at their daily toil, 

id it is remarkable to trace the degi-ee to which his observa* \ 

• 'MS on the America of his time fit the Australia and the I 

' -iiiada of our own. 

In a lit(?niry sense the colonies may, indeed, be said to stand Literature. 

"V in pretty much the same i)ositi<in in which the United 
"^Tatt's stood in the time of Tocqueville, and America made a 
H'lf later a great literary advance. Though it may still be 

I'l of the American j)<*ople that their reading is not over 

'"'icv, and that they are largely fed upon telegrams and 
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sensational stones, nevertheless the country hns pro<luc<yl i 
powerful literary class and somo^ ]it4*rary work of the higher 
merit In the colonies there is almost as much liUTan 
clepenclence u|x>n England now as there was formerly in th* 
Uniteii States j but there is every reason to hope that tl.. 
universal diflusion of rc*ading nowcr among the people, and tlh 
intluence of fix*e libraries, public discussion societies, and otln r 
means of rousing intellectual interests, will lead to the same 
good results throup^hout all Greater Britain which have Ixm 
witnesswl in the United States. While in the richer anmni: 
the old countries of Europe there is a larger litenary class in 
))ix>ix>rtion than can exist in a new country, I am disposed to 
doubt whether the i)opuIation generally are more liteniry it. 
their studies than in new countries. It is often said that tii*- 



iK>ople of the colonies arc superficial in their tastes, that t}i< y 
tike a smattering of literature of an easy type, and a sraattorin: 
of science, but do not read deeply ; but I doubt mvself whotln r 



a careful examination of the stitisticsof English Preo Libraiie^ 
would show the existence of a better state of things ainotiL' 
ourselves. There are, naturally and necessarily, more poop!. 
with leisure, and more people of the highest cultivation, i!i 
propoition to the numbers of the population hero than can U' 
the case in the younp.T countries, and that is all. ()li\p 
Schreiner among novelists and for the Cape, Henry Kendall 
among poets and for Australia, not to speak of sUitistii-iaii\ 
and of the political ess^iyists of Canada, form the first of a 
future race of colonial writers ; while Marcus Clarke an-i 
Dininton Stephens of the British-bom colonists mav be count iM 
as colonifal as the colonists themselves, and equally precursors 
of the colonial literature of the future. Although Adan: 
Lindsay Gonlon killed himself, and Marcus Clarke diinl i:. 
)x>verty, and Kendall had little better fate, it may, I think, \r 
safely pretlictcd that the day will come when colonial literature 
will hold its own with the literature of the mother-count i v. 
and letters form an acknowledged and buflicient colonial carter. 
Tlie colonists are no more likely to be content with infiHor 

' work in literature and art than they are in other mattei*s. h 

their newspaper pi*ess they expect and obtain, as I have shown, 
the best. Their universities are remarkable; the organisiiti<n 
of secondary instruction admirable; their railway matnii! 

I upon the State lines the most excellent p<»rliaps in the who! • 

world ; and although literature and art cannot be callKl iut-; 
cxisti'nce by administrative ability, because they are things 'i 
tlie soul and not merely things of skill, it is impossibU' t« 
believe that, with their sunlight, their intelligence, tb'" 
education, their cheerfulness, and their manliness and rohu-t 
ness of mind, the colonies will not fulfil the promise that i^ 
given by such a work of genius as 2^he Story of an Ajn'" 
Farm. 
Oolonbl I have mentionetl the fact that the workmen are strongtn:. 

politics. Australia than any other class, but liave also pointed out tli >' 
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. y ilo not often sUind for the Assemblies. Although, on the 
)u-r hand, the constituencies at largo are favourable to and 
\i lully towanls the artisans, some few of the old school of 
ii.it t4'i*s still remain who sneer about *'his imperial and ro^al 
.j.'sty the colonial Morking man." but generally speakuig 
rv admit, even where they consicler him a despot, that he 
oil the whole a beneticent despot in his political way& In 

• )sp colonies in which there is a dislike on the part of a 
i'lnrity, for the men in |x>wer, and a feeling that there is 
.» low a tone in political life, as, for example, in New South 

(Ji'S the attack is rather upon what we should call the lower 
M\o class than upon the artis;ins. Tlie colonies of tho United 
!!>.:• loin difl'er indeed greatly upon this point of the standard 
lulilic life. In some of the self-governing colonies there is as 
.-ii a stan<lard of public duty as exists at home or in the rural 
' I itt s of New England, while of some few others this certainly 
MiiDt be s;ud to be the case. As the best have myment of 

• hiIkts, and the least good till lately have not had it^ and 
no colony are there more than one or two workmen-members, 

V existence of a low parliamentary standard cannot well be 
>v\\kh\ to the dominance of the artisiin class. In Victoria 

• 11' is, I believe, one menilx»r of tho Assembly who is a 
rkiiig man, still earning his living or a part of it at his 
•lie; and there is one member in a similar position in tho 
'•iiiy uf Queensland. There are in Victoria perhaps half a 
•/.en who have earned their living with their hands and 
<' >till superintending the work of artisans as small masters, 
id tin re are about as many moi*e who have left their trades 
r other employments. But, on the whole, the composition 

roK.nial Parliaments does not greatly differ from tnc com- 
-itiori of Parliaments in the old world. The working classes, 
lile far more powei-ful in Australia than in Great Britain, 
v»* not nmch more diivct representation, although, in nearlv 
1 1 ho colonies, members of the Assemblies are paid, and in all 

ihiin candidates are relieved of the necessary expenses of 
•tions. The tnule unions have in fact been engaged in 
i^tialia as they have in tho United Kingdom in minding 

• ir own business. They have interfered as Unions only in 
:• >tio!is directfy affecting labour, such .is wages, hours of toil, 
" woik of women and children, factory insj^ection to secure 
(' health of workers, and, I must add, Protection. As a body 
•v h.ive naturally shown themselves favourable (as they are 

nirablo in the Unitetl Kingdom) to the principle of the 
incnt of members, whi<!h in the colonies they nave been 
truincntal in ciirrying into law against the general opposition 
tlie so-called Upper Houses; but they have done it upon the 
•iiciple that labour should be jmid, rather than with much 
^h to receive direct advantage by the payment of their 
' n men. 

( olonial members of Parliament are not so much in the Positkm of 
>»ition of delegates as are members of Congress in the United memben. 
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States, urn! tlioy rcMiiaiii in public life for a loiitriT |x;rio(l th.i 
is the case with the Congress men of America. Tliere is in xU 
self -governing colonies much more opiK>rt unity for men t 
obtjiin distinction through mrliamcntar^ fMjrvice than is tii 
case in the United States. Colonial Ministric»s are exclusivcl 
parliamentary, and this fai't is perhaps the chief of those whirl 
may account for the higlicr st^mding enjoye<l in most of t!i 
colonies by members of Assembly as compaivd with the i'ou 
gress men of America. Tliere are, too, much more d<*tiii.i 
)x*rsonal grou])s in colonial i)olitics than in those of the rnit<-< 
States — men are more, and "the machine*' less. There is i 
American politician dominant in Federal aflairs in the w. 
in which Sir John Macdonald is personally dominant in Oin.u 
and Sir Henry Parkes in New South Wales. The iwsition i: 
South Austmlia of Mr. PIa>'ford, in Victoria of ^ir. Smio 
Mr. Gillies, and Mr. Deakin, in Oueensland of Sir Thorn ; 
^Mlwraith and Sir Samuel Grillitn, in New Zealand of >i 
Harry Atkinson, Sir liobert Stout, and Mr. Biillance, and a 
the Ca|)e of Mr. Hofmeyr, as well as that of the Canadian ni- 

! New South Wales Prime ^Iinisters, is of a non- American tyi*- 

and resembles the place that has been held in Italy in n\vi: 
years by men like Minghetti, Sella, Boiighi, Crispi, C^airoli, ai.. 

j • Denretis, rather than anything in United States aflairs. 

• . Klcctora! It has been seen that the political peculiarities of our coloni. 
\ and par- concern chieily the points in which it may reasonably be exijoci-- 

• liamcntary that we in Englanu shall soon follow their examnle. Thes^^r • 

peculiar- ballot was once an Australian wculiarity, ana the closun- n 
iiies. peculiarity of South Australia, out both have been follo^v^^i 

very closely by ourselves. Payment of membei's, sometinit' 

of one only and sometimes of both Houses, all but univerNi! 

in our self-governing colonies, is so widely spread thn)U5:hoL:' 

the constitutional world that we in the United Kingdom ar- 

ourselves becoming peculiar among n«ations in not adopting it 

and in this matter, too, we shall probably follow Canadian .mi 

Australian and South African example. The most reinarkal/ 

peculiarity which attends payment of members lies in ti- 

adoption by the Cape of the principle that members of eit!i;: 

House who live more than iiftcen miles from the seat of Pnrli' 

inent are paid fifteen shillings a day in addition to the guin^ 

l)aid to those resident within that distance, who are popular . 

' i called "Cape Cockneys." The tendency in South Africa is t 

raise the pay of memljcrs, liecause since the Transvnnl li' 

Ixjcome rich it has Ixjen liberal to its Volksnuid, one meml"^ 

of which declared in his place that, looking to the fact thv 

he had to swim a river to come to Parliament, his const ituon ; 

did not " cx|)ect him to get drowned in his old age for thin.- 

shillings a day." 

Payment of It may 1x3 note<I in this respect that not only are the senat- r- 

colonial and deputies elected by French colonies, to sit in the Fni. 

representa- Parliament, paid as such out of French national funds, but tl 

Uvea in ^j^^ same men arc also pjiid by their own colonies, at vir." 
France. «- ^ — » 



i 



'^nmujative, limited, personal, or proportional representation. 
Nt'w Z(»aland rejectecV such plans when pro]K>se(l ))y the Prime 
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\;uying rates, a* representatives of the eolonieti on the Con*tii 
sHf^'rieur ile$ Cohnteg^ a fact which will l)e found explained in 
iiiucli detail in Dislere s TraiU de LojUhition cofoniale^ a book 
wh'u'h has no parallel in English Ittcniture. 

The wide extension of tho suffrage in the self -governing Saffrag*. 
(••Ionics is unacromi):inied by any features which distinguish 
it from the oitlinary democnitic constitutions of the modem 
world. With tho exception of the New Zealand case, colonial 
majontics have not as yet apixjaitnl to attach much importance 
to the principle of **one man one vote." In Canada and many 
other colonies all elections are held on the siimo day, a^ provision 
whii'ii makes the oiic-raan-one-votc restriction ]e.s.s important 
than it is at home, but in Sydney the protectionists complain 
Miat the rich merchants have many votes, and in Victoria the 
I.ilHTal party are pledgal to the abolition of double votes. In 
Canada, however, uncicr the Dominion Franchise Acts, sons 
lixing with their fathers arc enfranchiseil, as joint tenants are 
with us, where the fathers property is suHicient, if divided by 
the nuTn>xir of proposed voters, to confer the franchise upon 
• u h. The latest attemnt to deal fully with representation is 
that made in Now Zealand in 188.9, which is remarkable as 
tuniirming the principle, often laid down by Mr. Glmlstone, 
that the 8i>arsely-i>eopled rural districts deserve si^ecial atten- 
tion in fixing or adjusting the divisions of the electorate. A 
X<NV Zealand Act of 1887, which had established the permanent 
oimnission for tho adjustment of representation, to which I 
have alluded in my remarks upon New Zealand, had fixed the 

lainil^er of membei^, and had provided " that a nominal addition H 

•t 18 ))er centum shall be made to the numlx^r of tho iK>pulation 
"t"' special districts, generally the legist peopled, in allotting 

;inMnbers. The new Act fixed 28 per cent in place of 18 as the i 

I'loportion to be added, **in computing for the purpose of this 
.\«;t tiie population of the colony, " to the population not con- 
tained in any city, lx)rough, or town district which contains 
•t population of over 2000.'*^ The New Zealand Acts of 1887 and 
i'^'^y show that the colony is not too proud to follow the example 
"f tlie mother-country in some points, for the instructions to 
the commissioners arc based unon those which were prepared, 
»t th(» Local Government Boara, at the time of the Redistribu- 
tion Bill, for Sir John liambert. Sir Francis Sandford, and the 
"'!ior gentlemen who admirably ixjrformed the duties laid upon 
tlit'in. The onc-man-one-vote provision of the New Zealand 
law is contained in a short clause which simply provides that 
"iio elector shall at any "Section of membei*s of the House of 
iN'presentiitives vote in I'esjwct of more than one electorate," 
^^liile the next clause allows a question uix)n the subject to be 
I'"t, an<l a third clause imix>ses a jMMialty of iJ.'iO for any offence 
niulor the Act — words which cover voting in more than one 
'li-^trict. No British colonies have shown much favour for 
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Minister (altliou^li, a.s we simll sec, tlie cuniultitive voto exists 
. I in New Zcjilaml in tlie election of Kclucntion Boards^ and in 

I I the other colonies they are seldom nanie<l. In New Zea]«'in(I 

I the cities of Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and Duncdin. 

have thi*ee raembei-s each ; but the voters vote for three, an<l 

there is no plan for preferential voting. 

Minority The bulky work ui>on minority representation which is 

reprcscuta- published in France names several Biitish colonies as having 

! tion. some form of the system, but the information of the author^i 

is not brought uj) to date. They sUitc, for example, that in 
»South Australia the representation of minorities lias existt'il 
since a time earlier than the date of my own birth; and a^ 
a matter of fact it was trietl there in 1840, but the exiierimont 
was not repeateil. In Malta it has only very recently been 
abolished, and in the Cape it still exists. The cumulative vote 
for the Ui)per House at the Cajw was approved by Lord Grey 
in 1850, anil brought into force in 1853; and was applietl also 
to the election of membei-s of the Assembly for the city of Cape 
Town. Kiml)erley returns four membei's (as Cape Town returns 
four members) to the Assembly by the Act of 1882, but cumu- 
lative voting has not been introduced in the Kimberley case. 
Although minority representation has so long existed in the 
Cape, it has no six»cial popularity there, and very possibly may 
fail in the future to be maintained. 

Colonial Ui)iH*r Houses, whether nominated bv the Crown, 
in New South Wales, the Dominion of Canada, New Zealand. 
Qu<.»ensland, Newfoundland, and Quebec, or elected, as in Vic 
toria, South Australia, Tasmania, tne Cape, and Prince Ed wait! 
Island, are weak. Westerr Australia, which will probably enter 
upon resi)onsiblo government in 1891 with a nominated UpixT 
House, will receive an elective Upper House at the end ot si\ 
years or when its ix>pulation reaches G0,000, as the option left 
to the colony will undoubtedly be exercised. Some of the 
Canadian Provinces — such as Ontario, the chief of them— have, 
as has been seen, but a single Chamber, while some possess 
Upper Houses, constructe<l on all possible systems — election, 
noniination for life, and nomination for a term of years. In 
New South Wales tlie Upper House is threatened by the Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Partes, although he finds it prudent to 
explain that what he has said of it was only "an ejaculation.' 
In Cai)e Colony, in spite of the dignity conferred upon the 
Upper House by the provision that its deliberations ai-e 
presided over by the Chief Justice of the colony, and in 
spite also of the fact that the Ministers can s]x^ak in thf 
Upijer House even if members of the Lower, the Legislative 
Council is not of much account, and few politicians of import- 
ance seek election to it. In the Molteno Ministry ana the 
succeeding administration, w*hich lasted between tliem from 
1872 to 1881, only one ^linister in each was a member of the 
Ixigislative Council, all the others being members of the House 
of Assembly. In the Scanlen ^linistry, when it was tirst forine<l, 
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time was ngnin one inctnbcr of tlie Upper Housei and on hii 
ittireinent in the last days of the Government he was succeeded 



v« 



 ,1 



liy a iiienibcr of the Assembly. In the existing Administration 
.it the Cai^e there is likewise one member who sits in the 
l.<i;islative Council. In the Dominion of Canada the weakness 
ct the Senate is illustrated by the fact that out of the fifteen 
iiK iiil)ers of the present Canadian Cabinet only two represent 
I ho Government in the Senate. Nomination by the Urown, 
wliirh means nomination by the Government of the day, tends 
ui course, as Dr. Hour i not has shown, when one party has been 
Iniirr [u otHcc, to till tlio Sonato with^ men not acceptable to the 
whole iK'ople, and the representative character of that body 
L'U'.-itly sutlers. In Victoria the colonists have not yet got over 
thiir satisfaction at replacing their nominated Upper House 
l.'v an elective body, and they assert that the new Council is 
intinitely less harmful than the old ; but the new body is not 
>trong, and it is ditlicult to discover what useful purpose it 

MTVeS. 

Manitoba put an end to its Upper House by "an Act to 
•Uininish the exnenses of the Legislature," passed "by and with 
•hi- consent of tnc Legislative Council " which the Act abolished. 
Thi> tendency in the colonics which still possess nominated 
I Pjvr Houses is to follow the example of Victoria and chang[6 
:h< m for councils subject to election, but in some cases there is 

a l^lief that elccte<i Councils may assume that, also deriving I. j 

*hrir authority fivm the people, they are the eciual of the Assem 
i!i« •>, and not so much lK>und to g^vc way to tne other Chambei 
t^ is the case with the House of Lords or with nominated Ixxlies. ' 



• aumoniy iivm iiie people, iney arc me eauai oi ine Assem- f 

•ii« •>, and not so much lK>und to g^vc way to tne other Chamber I 

the case with the House of Lords or with nominated Ixxlies. 
nth Austi*alia has found, as has been seini, the means to pre- 



i! I 



nt tlie deadlocks which would occur if elective Legislative 

<'<amcils were generally to take a lofty view of their constitu- I 

i'lial rights. The late Attorney -General of South Australia 

l-'ke once, somewhat proudly, at a meeting of the Federal 

Council of Australasia, of "the facilities which exist (in our 

iinvince) for making the second branch of the legislature 

!Mtiiable to the popular will"; and there csin be little doubt 

'!nt, when a federal rarliament comes to be constituted for 

^'i-tialia, South Australia will propose the application of its 

!;;!ial dissolution clause to the new Senate or Upper Housa 

' I'lonial statesmen and jxirties arc not agreed as to the rights 

I («>lnnial Upper Houses, the Lilx'rals genci-ally asserting, and 
•h»' Conservatives denying, as in France, the right of the Lower 
lloiist* to the t^xclusive control of the public funds. The Liberals 
^'"I'l, as Sir Henrjr Parkes has put it^ and as Sir Graham Berry 
u^^-^l to maintain in Victoria until tne Victorian Upper House 
•rive way, that the ixirliamentary institutions of the mother- 

'untry have descended to the colonies, and that, in accordance 
^ith tlie principles which guide the action of Loi-ds and Com- 
fiiuiis ivsi>(»ctively, the Councils have no right to interfere with 
|lu- Assemblies as reganls money Bills, uhere there exist, as 
n >oine eases, Constitution Acts which contain clauses appar* 
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fiitly eiii|H>wmng the Councils to aiiK*ii<I money Dills, thi 
LiWrnls m^vm to sutrK^^'^t that tlie^ should be intcrpn'ttNl \,\ 
iinpcnul pnieticc una preceilent. Disputes l)ct\ve<»n the JIoum^^. 
however, genenilly end, like di8put<'s in the mother-count rv. 
by the Upper House giving way, with more or h»ss ill .triMir. 
without any theorctiad settlement Ix'ing reaclu^l of the omi 
stitutional questions involveiL 
The Re- In some |X)ints our colonies are not leading the way, and w*- 

ferendum. must turn to Switzerland to see where lies the ])ix>lKible futui. 
of clemocracy. The colonies as n rule have Upjxu* Houses, m iih 
which they quarrel, but which they do not destix)y ; and iti 
none of them does there exist a sign as yet of the adoption nf 
the Ileferendum. In Switzerland we learn that the futuiv ot 
democratic government will probably take the direction of tli- 
creation of small single Chambers, before which the Ministri«- 
«ind the constituencies will ix>ssess t*qual jpower of initi.itin.: 
legislation, and which will amend the Bills, after \yhich t}i< y 
will be referred to jwpular vot4^ in a pU'biscitc of " Yes or No.' 
Shall the Bills as amended pjiss?" In spite of the rapidiv 
increasing ust^ of the Referendum, not only in Switzerland I hit 
also in the Uniteil Stiites, and of the growing ]X)pularity of tli' 
idea in France, no one of our colonies has as yet made trial of 
either the Keferendum or the Initiative. I do not of couim 
forget the imitation in Canadian railway and liquor legislatitii 
of the principle of popular poll in districts known to us in con 
nection with English locil government. The term lleferondum 
is conveniently applied to the consultation of the people of lli' 
entire State. Under the present constitution of Switzerland, a- 
has been well shown by tne hite Sir Francis Adams,^ the IN'tVr 
endum is si Conservative force, and has the influence which i 
ix>wei'ful Upper House might conceivably exercise if it wciv 
cautiously incline<l to n'>ist change and impervious both xo 
unpopularity and to the dictates of temper. No doubt siiu«- 
the genend adoption of tlie Itefeivndum the Swiss voter has 
become to some extent inditferent as to the choice of lec^aslators: 
but this indilferonce rather tends to continue the old men in 
their positions than to lower the quality of the sur)i)ly, aii'l 
from a Consen'ative jwint of view the institution of the Itcfrr 
endum in new countiies would seem to l)e a wiser pn»vij-ioii 
than the creation of weak Upjxjr Houses. Switzerland, inde«^l. 
Wing a fetleral State, can enjoy the luxury of an Upixjr Hou-"' 
like that of the United Stat<'s, which has a real basis for it* 
existence in the Cantonal" or State system ; but Canada, which 
might have formed an I'pper House ujjon the model of tht* 
Ameiican Senate, rejecte*! it for a weak nominated body. It i> 
possible that one rejison why Canada failed to follow Amcricin 
example was lxHrau.se the Camulian Conservatives foresaw that 
while they would govern the fedenition they might have to fac" 
a Liberal Senate ; but it is perhai)s to be regretted, in the in 
' The Swiss Confederation, liy Sir Francis O. Adams, K.C.M.G., C.B.,aiii 
C. D. Cunningliam. Macniillan and Co., 1889. 
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[vn'>\ U>th of Canacbi ami of ))4iH(k*a1 science*, that the Duiiiinkm 
-liould have failed to make tnal either of the Hefcremlum or of 
;»ri eli'ctive Senate roin-esentinp: Provinces. The Referendum 
ami Initiative, with sinprle C'hanil>ers, would appear well suitefl 
to tlie circumstances <»f the Austnilinn states, if they aro to 
ivin:iin virtually seivirato fi*oni one another uix>n the present 
N\ ^trni ; but if fe<leration is hroudit nlx>ut it is to bo hojied 
fliat any UpixT House which may 1x5 ci-eateti for the fe<leratioii 
iii.iv follow tiio American nit her than the Canadian precedent-. 

The Conser\'ative and resisting forces of strong Upper •* Social- 
Houses, diflicult, indeed, to cn*ate except upon the federal and wm" or 
I'ovincial system, seem, however, to i)e little nee<led bjr our"SUt«- 
tolonies, for there is in them no such sign as is to 1x5 seen m the >ocUlUm.' 
mother-country of the growth c»f extreme views hostile to the 
ifiNtitution of property and obnoxious to the richer classefl. 
IN'volutionary Socialism, as contrast t'^l with State-socialism, is 
far stronger in Euroi^*^ than in our colonies; and if it be true 
I hat the Australian colonies, and in a less degree Canada and 
iv)rti(ms of South Africa, present us with a picture of what 
Ki Inland will Ix^come, we shall tind reason to supi»se that the 
cli;niL;cs of the next few years will be much less rapid and much 
lf« sweeping than many hojw and most believe. It is in Great 
r.ritain of all the countries of the world that Revolutionary 
SiH'ialistic views apjx^ar to 1x5 the most genenilly entertaineil 
Muonj,' tlioiiijhtful jx^ople at the present time, fhe pnictical 
jir.ij;rannues put forwai-cl by moderate Kuix>ix?an Socialists are, 
i in hid, mostly law in the Austndian colonies, but the larger 
luoixisids which lie Iwhind appear to have less chance of bemg 
• iitertained there than they h«ave in the old world. The pro- 
lifainine of the Young Democrats of the democratic republic of 
>Nvit/erland contains a large numlx*r of items most of which 
ire already tli(» subject of leirislation in AustralLi : the railways 
to h<> in the hands of the State, stringent lalx>ur legislation to 
*•<• ad(»ptcd, the separation of Church and St;ite, and so forth. 
I»nt while Swiss Social Democnits put last in their programme 
'.lu' item which looms largest — the nationalisation or commerce 
an»l industry, and equality of the profits of labour — they doubt- 
I' '^^ give to it the greater ix>rtioii of their thought Now in 
Australia such ideas have little weight Revolutionary or 
•i« inocratic S<Kialisni, in short, in Australia, in Canada, and in 
tli<* United States is not popular with workmen, who largely own 
t!nir houses and ix)ssess land and shares ; but, on the other hand, 
St.ito-s(K-ialism aavances rapidly in Austnilia. While in Canada^ 
•>> in the Unitcil States, the great body of small agricultural 
I'f opriotors seem disincline<l to try many of the experiments of 
^Tatf-s<K'ialism, in Australia the householding town democnuy 
lias no such fears. The Australian colonists feel that their 
','overinnents are governments of the whole iXK)ple, and that the 
l«<)ple should make full use of the cai>acityof government to do 
ail tlint can be done. 

Mr. Goschcn has described Austi*alia as a jiaitulise of lai$§er 
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/aire, but he must have been singularly misinfomiod. Hailway.s 
Jairt, are everywhere in the hands of the State, which does not tivat 

them as mere investments, but uses its power over them, to the 
full, for the comfort of the inhabitants. No one in the colonies 
now struggles against the State ownersliip of niilromls, and, to 
those in England who think the Austndians in the wronj? U]X)n 
this point, they answer that the reasons which wo give in our 
books for Grovernment carrying on ix>st'office work apply 
equally to railways. They tell us that we are in the habit of 
arguing that if the i)ostal service were left to private enterpriso 
the smaller places would bo without a post, or would be chained 
more heavily for it than the large and wealthy cities. They 
quote us as saying that in the towns, in which the service pays, 
there would, under private enterprise, be competition, witn the 
result of duplication of servants, of oliices, ana of plant, involv- 
ing waste to the community ; and they insist that this and our 
other arguments about posts arc true, but are equally applicable 
to railways. It is very generally believed in our South-Se.i 
colonies that the future of democratic states will more and 
more point to the conducting of public enterprises by Govern- 
ment, Parliament not attempting to interfere in the details 
of the management, but sup])orting Government in selecting 
experts to serve as commissioners, on the principle now adopted 
in the railway commissions of the Australasian colonies. Just 
as the meetings in England of boit>ugh surveyors and of medical 
officers of health bring about constant improvement in sanitary 
machinery, so, the Australians think, conferences of the ex|x»rts 
employed in the management of public enterprises will lead to 
continual improvement in the management, without that waste 
which is inevitable under a competitive system. Education is 
penerally free or virtually free : labour is more controlled than 
it is at home. The State interferes in agriculture, by means of 
bounties, and in many matters in which the advocates of laisstr 
/aire would l)e the tirst to deprecate its action; and publio 
works are set on foot for the ocneiit of the unemployed. In 
some colonies the Government owns the waterworks of tlie 
great towns, and in almost all it contributes liberally towanU 
charities and hospitals. But, while State-socialism pros^xM-s in 
the colonics, there remains the amazing fact — startling to all 
Englishmen, whether they are under the influence of the 
attractions of modern Socialism or whether they fear it as th<' 
terror of their dreams — that there is no Socialism, other than 
State-socialisni, worth mentioning in the Queen's dominions 
outside Great Britain. 
Drill of The leaders of opinion in the colonies are more incline* I to- 

colonial wanls certain sides of Socialism than are their followers. While 
opinion the colonial democracy are not at all inclined to move in the 
with re- direction of Revolutionary Socialism, Sir Samuel Griffith of 
fjard to Queensland, Sir Holx»rt »Stout of New Zealand, and some others 
ijocialisiiu among the leading colonial statesmen, have by speech or writing 
suggested large alterations in the existing order of society. Sir 
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Saniuel Griffith has contributecl articles on the distribution of 
wraltli to tlie Centrnmal J/af/ai/Vif which ara a little vague, but 
aro supgestivo of A .sjicculntive desire for sweeping change ; and 
i )i:i%'e ali^mly mention chI the tendency towards land national- 
i^ition of Sir Kobert Stout and othei*s. Among the most 
♦•vtreinc or arlvanced, however, of the working people of 
I lie i-olonies there are few who desire that ]an<l should be uni- 
\cr>:il1y hekl by the connn unity or lal)our organised by it 
for collective profit There is no genei-al desire apparent to 
transfer to the community land, mines, or factories, although a 
universjil belief in the wis<lom of the community managing 
railways. The change which has occurrcil in England from the 
oM Itndicalism, whose last conspicuous representative amon^ us 
was Professor Fawcett, and which had lor its main principle [ \ 
(lie freedom of the individual and the restriction of State J 

action, to the Radicalism of our day, which has strong Social- j 
i^tie leanings, has not been seen in the colonics. There the \ 

(lid Radicalism h<is all along l)een represented by the colonial 
( onservative party. The dominant Radicalism of the colonies 
.<tai\(ls firmly in a middle position, de^siring to see^ the State 
play a large part,— as large ]XM'lmps relatively as^ it plays in 
Ccrinanyfbut not inclining towards democratic Socialistic ideas 
in the ordinaty sense of the nhnise. There is in colonies like 
\'i( toria no capitalist rule, ana even the Protection of Victoria 
(oinos rather from the workmen than, as in some protectionist 
(uuntries, mainly from the employers; but there is little desire 

t») replace Capital by some dillerent engine of production. In , 

tlio colonics as in the mother-country the politicians and the I ' 

(li'ctorate work by rule of thumb, and ai*e imptatient of general ' | 

tlicories ; but, while the actual progress achieved in the direction 

(t State-socialism in recent years has been great both in the I 

mother-country and in the colonies, but greater in the latter, 
as might l>e expected from the openness of the field, in the 
I'l-ahn of speculation Great Britain is more advanced tnan her 
•iaugliter-countries, and seems more ready to inaugurate a new 
< ra for society. While the trade unions of Australia have 
iirought about that universal eight-hour day which the l.^nions 
(»f Kngland have not been strong enough to secure, the Aus- 
tralian unions fail to show that general feeling in favour of the 
nationalisation of the land whicli finds expression at all repre- 
s<*ntative meetings of English workmen. The workmen of 
Australia when they express collective opinions upon public 
itVairs ajipear to attach more im|x>rtance to the extension of 
Protection to local industries, to the representation of labour 
among the unpaid magistracy, to the rniployment of workmen 
as insjM^ctors of f.actories, to the prevention of the importation 
nf uriniinals, paupers, Asiatics, and la1x>urers under contracts 
than they do to the Socialistic or semi-Socialistic schemes of 
Social Democracy ; but they support their Governments in 

undertaking duties which in the ola world and in America are [ 

left to individuals. 
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National- Tlie exc('j>tion, so far as it is one, to my statement as to 

Ssationof the non-existence in our self-governing colonics of genoml 

the land. s|)cculative ideas of an aclvanctnl desi-ription coiicei-ns the 

national issition of the hind, a change which, as I have pointfxl 

out in the Australasian l>art, has advocates in the Soutli- 

Sea colonies, althougli they are nowhere a majority. The 

colonial Parliaments have never shown much desire to make 

the State a Landlord, even when invited to do so, as in at 

IcJist one case, by a colonial Ciovernment. A Tjand liill 

broucrht in by Mr. Iiallance in New Zealand, when he was a 

mem\)cr of the Stout- Vogel Administration, attempted to carry 

into law a portion of the land nationalisation views held by Sir 

Jiobert Stout and himself, and while it gave power to the State 

to resume land at 10 ixt cent above the valuation, it also laid 

down the policy of lensinff as aeainst sale. A Hill for the 

gradual conversion of New /eahind freeholders into leaseholders 

under the Crown was also, I believe, suggested by Sir George 

Grey. A considerable i>ortion of these proposals failed to 

l)ecomc law, and those which were Ctirrieu have since l)een 

moditied by Parliament. Mr. lliillancc, in his speech in bringiiv^' 

in his I^and Bill, praised the plan of iK'r))etual leases, aiui 

prophesied that it would soon become the prevailing system. 

and afterwards in the «idministration of the law the present 

leader of the New Zealand opposition tried to enforce the 

adoption of his ]x>licy of discouraging the sale of land. But the 

Act was almost immciliately on its passing altered by the New 

Zealand Parliament, and lands which hacl been " opened " for 

|)eri)etual leasing were declared o))en for sale for cash, ami 

iioluers of perpetual leases allowed to acquire freeholds. Tlion 

the Stout Government went out of otlice, and Sir Harry 

Atkinson's Government jxissed through Parliament in 18S8 an 

Act embodying the old ^)olicy of sale. 

Existing The land systems ot British North America, which have 

laud been described, so far as there is need to mention them, are 

systems, niodclled, as has been seen, ui>on the American freehold hoiue- 

stead plan. In the Cape there is a curious land system whicii 

is of Dutch origin — the greater portion of the land ueing held (►!* 

the Crown on a quitrent tenure, and a good deal more held a^ 

leasehold under an Act of 1804, while few of the large cstatos 

are held upon a freehold tenure. In 1887, however, a new law 

was introduced which expixjssed the latest views of the Ca|v 

Parliament, and under this a public auction system, with 

payment by the purchaser of one-tifth of the piice within the 

year, and mortgage of four-tifths at 4 per cent in favour of the 

Government, is the plan preferred. At the same time the State 

is in Cape Colony a large landowner, and the quitrents form a 

considerable item in the public i-evenue, .ind if Government 

land is left derelict for live years the Government may rcsuuie 

possession. This land system of the Cai)e is ]x;culiar in our 

colonies, has not been imitated, and is based on Dutch views of 

]\oman law ; and in our other South African colony of Xa^'^J 
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tli<'i*e is a wlioll^^ diflbront system. Tlio old Dutch fnrtnerK who 
li.nl entrrcnl Natal 1)ofore it Uvaiiie a British colony were 
liluwoil famiK, some of 0000, some of 2000 acres^ at an annual 
r:iti* of a little over half a farthing an acre, redeemable at 
i:» y< 'a i-s* purchase. But, from 1848, a homestead system waa 
;uIo|)ti'd in favour of the immiKmnts, whieli was exi^anded 
wh.'ii Xatul becanie a separate colony, llie plan of a redeem- 
I Ml' HMit was applieil to the immigrants under a scheme of 
h«;«;, hy which a i-ent of Id. per acre per annum was fixed, 
wliith was redociiiable, after eight years* occupation, at 5s. an 
.(•IV. Since 1880 Xatal Crown lands have been sold in freehold 
III lilts of not over 2000 acres at a price payable in ten (now 
TWiiity) annual instalments witliout interest, or at a different 
Mt(* wliore the purchaser wislies to buy right out at once and 
ivivivea clciir title. Jn the Australasian colonies, when lands 
wi-iv lot out to pastoral tenants at low rents, it was distinctly 
• Illy as a teni]K>rary arrangomont, with the view of the lands 
l»< int; at any time withdrawn for sale ; and in all the colonies 
iIk' land most suited for agricultural settlement passcil gi*adually 



to five selectors of the working class. All the colonies except 

c New Zealand, have shown alacrity m 
•tting rid of the fret>liold of tlicir land for cash, though all of 



tho Caix*, and for a time 



,1 



I 
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iIk'iii have tried tlieir hand at legislation intended to secure 
.1 incfcronce to the ]K>or man, intending to settle on the land, I 

t>\(r the rich man, who is made to wait and buy up freeholds. 1 1 

If in each of the colonies a small body of men, with dis- Opinions as : 

linmiisljcd leadera, have advocated nationalisation of the land, regards the || 

ill none of tliem— not even in Xew Zealand — have their views future. j | i 

I'und general favour, probably for the reason that too large a ,( 

jivijKntion of tJie poi)ulation are interested^ as landowners, ll I 

in leaving matters as they ai-e. It has been lately stated in l' 

r.iiulancl that the legislature of New South Wales, by an Act of 
h*^l>, gave to the State ix)wer to expropriate ownera on |)aying 
J lit' full market value plus 10 per cent, without the necessity for 
•^l»i'cial Ici^islation in each case. Even this would have oeen 
a very dillerent thing from proclaiming a general State 
"wnorship of land ; but In any case tlie statement was 
• xniTfrerated, and can in fact only have referred to a Bill 
'!• liing witli one metropolitan case, and enabling the Govem- 
iiicnt to assume some land in front of the new Sydney Post 
Otlice, taking more land tlian tliey actually needed (for strcetsX 
whicli it was proposed to sell to help to repay the cost of the 
iniprovenicnt The principle, as was shown in the New South 
^V.ilfs debate, was one which had been asserted by the Imperial 
I'arlianient at least thirty years ago in the case of a corporation. 
Il.iyter's admirable Year-book gives an excellent account of the 
<1» vclopment in the Australian colonies of the existing land 
N.vstenu and all that I need say is that the system meet* with 
!.• mial support, although Dr. Quick, in his history of land 
I'lane in the colony of Victoria, quoted alx)ve, has pointed out 
»\itli great force what might have been the better results of i 
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retaining tlie Australian public lands in the hands of the Stato 
I have dcscri1)ed in the chapter on Victoria tlie failurt* ol 
Mr. Gresham and Mr. Svnie, supported as they were by tlu 
authority of Mr. liiginbothaui, to convert the Australia) 
population to the same views as are put forward by Dr. Qui<k 
and in tlieso more general remarks I may add that Mr. Sviiie 
best known as the founder of Australian Protection, nlight 
) easily, had chance so willed, have made in the world the same 

name that has been made in later days by Mr. Henry OeorisV 
Mr. Symo having put forward in most clo<iuent and |K)wertu 
language the SJiino principles at a much earlier date. Mr 
Gresham neglected nis business for tlie land nationalisatioi 
controversy*, was coniiK*llcd to supj>ort his family by manua 
* toil, and was eventually drowned in one of tlio arms of Pen 
Phillip. Mr. Higinljotham became Chief Justice * and Mr 
Syme natui'ally turne<l from the land f)olicy in wliicli he t'ailci 
to carry the people with him to that Protection policy in wliiil 
ho was completely successful. Some of the Australian trades 
i I speaking through their Unions, have expresst»d, indeed, of lat( 

an opinion in favour of Mr. George's views. They have callei 
upon the State to impose a tax which, progi-essing by doj;re<'': 
shall at last take for tne community tlie full annual unimprovet 
I rental value of all lands — that profit which arises from the natura 

advantages and from the demand of an increasing population t( 

get the benefit of them. The mass of the Australian public nn 

'. unwilling to admit that they have legislated on the wrons 

\ principle ; land legislation in the parent colony is still timid ii 

the extreme, and even the boldest of Australian land reformer 

prefer as a rule to work through the adoption of progrossivi 

» . death duties, for the purpose ot reducing largo estates, ratlu- 

than to adopt more sweeping measures. 
Contn- I am glaa to find that so competent an observer as Dr. Dale 

\ dictory takes the same view that I do as to the unwisdom of the ])a> 

opinions Australian policy, and also as to the impossibility now o 

on fin.in- lulopting an elFective change of system. At the same tinif j 

cial ad- diflcrent view as to the fin<ancial ellect of keeping colonial land 

vantage j^ ^j,g hands of the State is taken by some high authorities 

of State ^jj^ Sutherland in an article in the Melf/oume Review^ lor l^*^■ 

orcoloiiial '*^ worked out the figures (which in the case of Victoria, wit! 

lanilfl. " ^^^^ admirable system of statistics, are easily accessible) tl»a 

Ijear upon the question of the nationalisation of the lami 

and his calculations ^o to show that from the mere stjindpoin 

of ix?cuniary interest it would have lx»en a matter of inditVereiu"' 

in Victoria whether the State had kept the land in its owi 

hands or sold it to individuals. The writer argues that if tli'^ 

has been the result in the case of a colony whose progrei^s ha 

lieen so marvellous as that of Victoria, and Iwis been accom 

panied by gold discoveries which cause<l a rapid and ronstau 

increase of X)opulation, due to the influx of immigrants, in thi 

> TmpressioM of Australia^ by R. W. Dale, LUD. HwWer and Stonirh 
ton. 1889. ' Melbourne Review, Vol. X. p. 176. 
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i\.r;it:ft rase a young nation would lose by entering upon a 
. li. V of nattonalisalifm. The apiieamncc of tlie article Iwl to 
I ,..!itroversy lH»twcMMi the MollMmrne ^l/v/t/«and the Melbourne 
I /'. ill wliicii Mr. Synio's ortran joinod issue on the facta and 

iiiliisioiis of the writer of tlie article. Mr. Sutherland in 
•itini; the value of property hm! allowed 20 jx^r cent over 
it,' a<s<»ssincnt.s and the A'je asserted that the sum was too 
MKill. as owners were in the habit of undei*Ktating the value 
•I thrir hol<liiips to a i^reater extent tlian the allowance made. 
i:i ilio other liand, it miglit l)e arguinl that the ivnt to lie jviid, 
!n'H' the State held the land in its own hands, under i^eriotlical 
i-( <sin(»nts to l)c made by public «)rticers, would l)e as likely to 
.' uiulcr the true value as present ass<*ssmt»iits are, and that 
I, • rnitals to lx» receivixl by (Jovernmrnt should l)e diminislunl 
I the calculations for this i*easim. The author of the Jieview 
iiirlr, however, did not contend that Victorian figures show 
'i. undesirability of the ]x»liry «>f State ownership of land, but 
• ,1\ that the ]HH'uniary ii'sults of the two systems would come 
! tiy much to the same thing. 

It is M'tMi, then, that the .Afinisters h<ilding views similar 
i tln)Si» of Mr. Syme or of Mr. (Jeorge, who have lillrd high oJlicc 
I the colonics, have not b<M»n able to give expnvssion in 
,i latiiin to their views. Little has been accomplished by 

u< to <virry out their opinions, and it clearly wouhi ho. more 

i.:.i< ult for the c(»lonics to retrace tlieir course than it w<mld 

avrh'M'n to havc retained the hinds in State i>ossession from 

':<• time of the earliest settlement. The p<»pularity of "the 

I'liviis Act," with regard to land transfer, is, as 1 have shown, 

i'l ii><'lf an evi«lence of the rejection of extreme land views. 

I'll' siinplitication of the transfer of land has in town districts 

i-'niraircd land speculation, while in rural districts it has 

J itly facilitated the settlement of freeholders upon the 

; '1. l»iit every wluM'c its adoption tells heavily against that of 

.'1 nationalisation theories. 

While gcn<Tal ideas with regaixl to the land are un]>»pular Taxation. 

ill the Australian majority there is no timidity in the South- 
^ I (MJonies with^ ivgaixl to taxation ujxm land— unpopular 
•! Canada and S<»uth Africa. I havc ali*eady namea the 

I'l tax of Victoria and the graduated or progressive succession 
iiMi .s of nearly all the Austmlasian colonies, of which the 
• . •• ( Nsion duties in New Zealand and some other colonies were 

l"l>t|Hl for the double purpose of raising money and of 
'•• tking up large estates, while the Victorian land-tax was 

inly instituted for the latter purpose. It has been con- | 

■' !'1''<1 that although the Victorian tax has classes of exemption , 

" •nnstructed as to fine the large owner for the benefit of 

;!'" airricultural settler, it must have failed in its intention, i 

' 'Hiiuch as, had it succeedc»d, the amount due would have I 

i"\\n a rapid decline, whenias the Uix yields an almost fixed 

'"'•"nt. Tlie tax, however, has led to a certain adoption of the 

•Nollfut practice of dividing properties, early in the life of the 
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possessor^ amongst liis soiifi. Mr. Rryce lijis ssiul ^ that n.. 

*' legislation that in c-onipfitible with the rights of proiK^rty a> 

i now uiulrrstiMxP can **(lo inudi to ivstrift" tlie increa.siin;lv 

I* rapid growth of fortunes in tho l-nitiHl States; hut 

I  ex]);inKiou of tluisc gradiuiUHl or j>rogressive death duties now 

L • aluKist univei'Siil in our Au.stmhan colonies would ceitainly 

I liave in the long-run that ellect, and yt»t would lie, to jmli:. 

I 1 from Aubtndian exaniph*, C(»nipatibl« with the rights of proi)orty 

t s ! even as now understood by us at home. In new countries tli. 

Til selling value of land rises so steadily by natural increment tliai 

I { it stH)n counterbahinces a certain depression caused Ijy tin 

\ \ imposition of taxation of this kind, and capital brings in hup 

returns. 

• ' ProKresaive Although large landowners and great capitalists as a cl;i<^ 

. ^ taxatiotu naturally dislike graduatctl taxation, it cannot 1x3 said tliat th*- 

* institution of proj>erty as such is "weakcneil by it, or nmin y 

. ' or rich ]XN»plc driven from the colonies. The extreme limit 

\ ' which .'IS yet h.is Ihhmi reacheil by such taxation is the 13 \^ i 

» ceiit upon certain large ni^oiwrties in New Zealand ; but tlii^ 

< amount is lx>rnc so tpiietly that it is certain that a far hlLrlni 

I nite couhl be sustained. The tendency of democracy in 

: taxation lies this way. The Australians have chielly c]io>. ji. 

I as I think wisely, the death duties for their experiments, TL. 

$^ Swiss have selecte<l income-tax, and in Vaud, one of the in«-T 

; enlightened Cantons, there? hjis been instituted a '* pmgressive 

1 heavy income-tax in '* categories," which was advocatrcl a> 

intended to throw an increased share of ])ublic charges •n 
i the rich, and to diminish the burdens of the poor. A pi" 

gressive income-tax also exists in some states of the Ameru.i . 
I ITnion. Little sign has yet lx*en seen of such taxation in th. 

l^ritish colonies outside of Australasia, while in EritiMi 

> Columbia a system of Provincial taxation has lately l>vi. 

! introiluced which combines the democratic system of tlf 

' exemption from prc»i)erty-tax of small incomes (under ilio 

"Taxes on Proiwrty Act, 1888") with the antiquated exi)0(liiiir 

of a poll-Uix, laid on all male residents of eighteen, and paid by 

emnloyers for their workmen. 

, Intnxluced in the cohmy of Victoria by a Minister wli". 

' though not originally a Conservative, hml become known as a 

.. ^ Conservative before he carritnl it, the grsuluated succos>i.»ii 

/ . dutv, varying from 1 i>er cent on small proi)erties to 10 rHn-nir 

on large (widows, children, and grandchililren Ixnng suojoct t" 

a re<luced scale only) has worketl well, bringing in a lar_- 

amount of numey withcmt greater unpopularity than attt'n'i> 

taxes of every kind, and it luis been iinitati'd in almost ail tli< 

Siiuth-Sea colonies. A fear is felt in England that such taxati'^n. 

now initiateil by Mr. Goschen to the extent of I jx^r cent, in iv 

tend to cause evasions t)f the law ; but taxation upon laiv 

fortunes is not easily evaded, Ix^cause in the case of tlie lari:< •;• 

tho public notoriety that attends them, and tho consideral>'.' 

1 Firbt Edition, vol iit p. 667. 
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;iiiih?r of poi-sons who possess full knowlwlpe of them, make it . 
. !iicult to ch»fo.it the intontions of the legislature. Tlie legal / 
\.i-imi caused by the division of proix^rty in lifetime is beneficial I 
[.» till* intenvsts of the State, aiul helps forwnitl one of the 
',T«iitions of the authors of buch taxation — that of dividing 
; ituiK's of unwieldv size into several foi-tunes of more man<aj^ '- 
!)!«> dimensions. I'here Ciin Iv little doubt that the bivakmg ' 
pot vi'iy large e>tfitos is, on the whole, an advantage to the 
... imiuinty, pixividcnl it Ixi not accomi>;initHl by a discourage* \ 
..'ii of tlie provident instinct; and New Zealand example' 
' ..us that if heavy taxation is crmtine*! to the largest fortunes ; 
• . IV is no discouragement of providc»nce attendant on itw 

W'v are so accustoine<l in En^^'land to absolutes fre<xlom of Frocilom 

.jiu>>t that we are apt to ignon* the fact that, in all the many of bequest. 

iiiiuics to which the Xajwleonic co<le applies, proi)erty ownere 
:<• tnrhidden t4) leave tlie whole of their money as they please, V^^ 
It iiii'zht with moiv tnith lie contcMuled that rich men would be 
.il\cii fi-om France to Knglnnd by the existence of such a law 

•in tliat the Victorian tax of 10 per cent on large estates, or 

• i • New Zealand <luty <if 13 per cent, has any cllect in check- 
,' tlie accumulation of prop^M-ty in the colonies. Sir Kawson 

! w>on and .Mr. We>tgai-th, tiic highest authorities upon the 
; i'lT, have 1x»th told us that the most striking feature in the 

iUMialian colonies, as compnreil with the rest of the world 

:\Ai\o of the I'^nited States, is the unprcceilented paco of 
;:«A\ih in property. 
It is a somewhat curious fact tliat the princij)le of graduatcxl Progressive | 

• A.iiion, which has spread rapidly in Australia, in tlic Unitetl taxation In 
^' i^'<, and in Switzerland during the last twenty years, was France. 

' I'trd in parts of France under the Second Empii-o when it 

l become almost unknown elNCwhere. The imjHit proffremf 

■1 existed in France for seven vears after its tiret introduction 

. \'\y\ and had l)een imitated m the house-tax of the United 

^" itrs for several years, Ix^ginning in 1798, but had eveiywhere 

"Muc extinct during the long peace. In Paris and in some 

*:!• p citic»s of France, by the nermission of the State given 

lini: the reign of Napoleon III, tlie house-tax, or rather rent- 

' x, is now once more "progressive." There is a total exemption 

' 'lu' lowest rents, ana th(?n six scales, rents over £10 paying | 

I ily more in proportion than those of from £16 to £24. The 
i^Malian graduate<l or progressive taxes are likely to be 

vtt iuIcjI, but as long as enormous sums of money are levied by ! 

• 'H-^ f»f customs duties in those colonies, there is not so mucn  j,i 

l^t.'ition to raise them to the highest levels possible without l| 

: in:; evasion, as there will l)e when the South-Sea colonies 
*;i<'r a(lopt free trade or learn to manufacture and produce, as 
1 ho increasingly the case, the articles that they need, and 
"'•inc in federation, with free interchange of gtxxls among 
iiiMlves. The resolutions of a labour congress in favour or 
•MU'le tax on land cannot have much weight so long as the 
IK' men give their votes for the advocates or IVotection. 
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Tlie oxporimeiits of thoco]onic*s in finance, like tlioir nolitiial 
exrK»rinients, have a sp<vial iiiteivst for ourKolves, lHM*auv««. 
unliko the jwlitiral exiwriinents of Switztn-lancl, or the mhth 
experiments of Ciennany, tliey are triiil anionp a i^^ople of <»ur 
own ra<x\ anil )xK-ause, Uh\ just as we havt» alre.-uly in niany 
niAiters followe*! Australian example, so there is reason to 
suppose that we arc likely to follow it in others in the futur.. 
It is at least jwssible, for example, that^ as the future of i1m« 
Kn«;lish Liljeral ])arty may lie in the direction of that Kuii»)M'aii 
»SiK'ialism whieh I have ealh^l 1 'evolutionary or l)<Mn«Mr.Mtir. 
the future of the Kn«<lish Conservative party, iu the imnMsiii- 
sti*enictli of Socialist opinions, may lie wholly away from ih. 
<l<K*trines of their former opponents of the Manehester srluml. 
and in the direction of State-socialism (»f the Australian typt*. 
At the siime time we still ^ive more attention in*»ur new.spajHM-. 
our reviews, and our i)ooks, to Continental than to cojimial 
k\:;islation. So eonj])lete is our ijruor.ance with re^raid !<• 
<'olotn'al experiments that it is equalled only by the want oi 
knowltMl^e in the colonies about one another. As res^anls tin* 
federated colonics of Australasia the institution of the Fedn.il 
Council has done something to familiarise a few statesmen with 
the lei^islation of other colonies ; but generally speaking, Au> 
tralian politicians know little of what lias l>een done outsi'lr «»: 
their own state, and nothini; al)out Canada or South Atri»-;i. 
while Canadian statesmen arc in a condition of blank itruor- 
ance alx^ut Australia. The visit to Australia of a Icadintr 
(*anadian politician, st»nt out by his (Jovernment, and the tours 
which are l)eincc made by the envoys of the Imperial Federation 
Jjcajrue, may do something to cause a Ix^tter knowU^lge in tin- 
colonies of the general j>rinciples of colonial legislation ; and ;i< 
regards the mot her- country, the admirable volumes of tlii- 
C'olonial Institute are doing much to remove the reprr»atli 
under which we suller. One of our highest authorities, in 
r'ngland upon colonial topics lately announced the adoi)tioii in 
(Queensland of the j)nncij>le of the payment of meudicrs .i> 
though it were a new thing there, when as a fact the Dill 
l)asstxl in 1889 merely changed the payment of two guineas a 
day, while the house wjis sitting, into a payment of a li\c<i 
»ilary of £'3U0 a j-ear. In the chapters upon lal)our, uixni 
education, and ui>on the liquor laws, I shall have to mention 
other colonial experiments (made, one would almost tliink, 
upon our behalf) in addition to those which I have alrcaiiy 
attemjited to describe, and I will conclude this general chapti;j 
by briefly indicating a few other topics ujxjn which it i- 
necessary to note colonial example. 

There has \jc<m little chancre in Can.ada and Australia in tin' 




the Australian colonies to the Tnitecl States, in some ponn 
which touch the condition of their people— similar Jis is Canada 
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•.. \\\c riiitcd States— in the one matter of the place of women 
.,• ii>!onies stand bdiiiid the states of the American Union, 

.-.l in soniethinif like an equal position with the mother- 
..Milt ry . The res i )oct for women, t hougli great, is less great in the 

. .\.nit's than in the Unit^nl States ; the rit;)its contcrred upon 

• . :ii l>y the law an» on tlie whole less considerable. As regards 

• tt i><>litic:il franchise concerning which there is doubt among 

- ,<i :)•>(>! ves and in the minds of some of their l)est friends they 
.>v. Imtc |K>ssess it, and in the colonies the question stands in 

>><it the t»ame |)osition as it occupies in t lie mother-country. 
^!: .l<ihn Mai'donald proi)os(Hl in Canada to give the franchise 
• . uiiiii.uTicd women, but, in spite of his gix\at |)owerand of the 

iii nance of his jxirtv, ho faiUnl to carry his pro]X)sal^ and 
.. iiirnrs suilrai^e rem an is in Ouiada a mere i)ersonal opinion 
1 ill.' Conservative Prime .Minister of the Dominion, as it is 
: tin' Conservative Prime .Minister of the Unitwl Kingdom. 
1 . ^tout-Vogcl Oovernnient in New Zealand entrusted to Mr. 
' ;iaiuM\ the present leader of the Opposition, a woman-fran- 
:.;-.► i;ill, which was strongly fiivoure<l by Sir Julius Vogel ; 
.11 tliat 1)111 was dix>piMHl, and in no colony has any greater 

ual advance Wqu made towards woman su ft rage than is the 
iM* ill the mot her -country, although in South Australia, , 
;:<. !islaiid, and Victoria some think the adoption of woman's 

'iMui* close at hand, and in New South Wales the Prime 

1 '.i-irr is as stroiiLrly favourable to the extension as are the 

\ \< .Mini>ters of Canada and of the United Kingdom. In the 

• iiirs troncrally, though by no means universally, women ., 
' .'. ; i> rrs possess the municipal and the school -l)oar(l franchise, I ' 
> ill the mother-country, but, as in the United States, they 
:.';f far less part in jiolitics than is now the case in England. 

As n\i:rards Ici^islation which Ixvirs on domestic conditions, Marriage 
'•' «t»loiji(vs show themselves favourable to marriage with a aud 

"i-rd \vife\s sister, and, at the suirgostion of Sir Alfred <Uvorce. 
^' I'Im'm, New South Wales proposetl to place women ujwn equal 

• .11^ with men in the law of divorce, although the meitsure, 

• ill also in other i-espects enlarges facilities for divorce, has 
i.'ito Ihx'u vetoed by the (lovernment at home. Victoria 

•' iM»\v pass(Ml a somewhat similar measure. 

Tlu' (iisallowal of Sir aXlfrcn:! Stephen's Hill is, of course, lawful, The Colo- 
»'iM' the Colonial Ollice c;in technically justify the veto or nial Office 
. I <'n-i()n of any measure ; but it appears to me to have Ijceu veto. 

- ■<n>titutional. The object of the veto, and the whole inten- 
': :i ill re<?erviiig r>ills for the consideration of the Imperial 
•' ')<'i nment, have Ix^eii fivquently explained by constitutional 
■'i-'is. CJovernors when they forwarxl IJills that they have 
: rrvcd crivc their reasons for re.^erving them. Now the 
-M.ijiids for reserving I*ills and for their ultimate disallowance, 

• Mti'd by the constitutional authorities, are the possibility of 
"■■• i'' •'(•nllieting with Imnerial inteix»st.s, or their Ix'ing Ix^yond 

'"' l'':-:isliitive powers ot deiHMideiicies. There is no higher 
•uihurity upon the subject than Dr. l>ourinot, and he, quotii 
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tlio scttlcnl opinion of prrent antliorities, cleclnres tliat *'onIr 

wlion tlie obligations of the Empire to a foreign power nr«' 

aiVccted or an Iin|)crial statute is infiingtHl, in matters on whi. I, 

the Canadian Parliament has not full jurisdiction, is th- 

su))reme authority of England likely to Iks exercised.** Anotlur 

weii^lity Canadian authority, Mr. lUake, put the claim of th.* 

colonies still higher, for ho ileclarcd that the mother-count rv 

can interfci'o "only in instances in which, owin^ to the exi.-t- 

\ encc of substantial Imi>erial as <listinguishe<l from Canadian 

intei-ests, it is considertnl that full freedom of action is not 

» vested in the Canadian people." It certainly seems to me tluu 

j these principles are as ap])licab1o to New South Wales as tlit*y 

are to Canada, and that the rii^ht course for the Secretary of 

State, if he did not like Sir Alfred Stephen's Bill, was to nwikr 

the repljj which w;is made bv one oi his prwlet'essoi-s \\]mi 

the colonies bej^an to adopt rrotection, namely, that, ho\vf\«i- 

nuich the Government might ret^ret the proi^si^l legislation. 

they did not feel justified in opposing the wishes of the iX'opK'. 

Sir Airrud Sir Alfred Stephen has iwrformetl in his old age many lt'i;i> 

Sti'iihcn, lative s<M'vices for his colony, and in Victori.a ^fr. Service, as In' 
and other *» • t , . . * i .? 




field of lalx>ur may, however, iK)ssess a more immediate intfii -i 
for readei-s than topics connecteil with the science of juri> 
prudcnoa 

( 
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L.VIU)UIt, PROVIIIKNT BIX-ILTICS, AND TUB POOR 

Tin: iioKition uf tlio tiiult! unions in tlio ooluiiics is oFiiiucli intci-cst Tower of 

M us ill Cin-nt Britnii), innsmucl) an tiwj arc partly bniiii-li»s uf iha Uniou 

i^iilisli uiiioiiH, and uliolly modelled uiwii tlio KngliHli systeiu. '" t^ 

rill' Auhtrnlinu uiiioiin have, liowover, reaclunl a [wwer as yet oolw"*"* 

iiii:>il:iiiicil l>y tliosii at liotiic, tlirou;;!) tlio exei-Liso of winch 

-lii'y li.ivn bi'ou KiiivL'ssful ill fixi)i}{ tlio Iciigtii of tlic working 

<[iy,niul in a lesser but ^till ooTisidL'mblu dc^rco ablu to settle the 

\- Hv of Labour. TIio bii|fl)cnr of the oolouial workiunn is cheap 

:>i;j)isli, [iidiaii, or foiiiiKn Inbour, ani] the terror of being 

 iML'.^i'd down from tho liigli jxMiition in the scalo of comfort 

'Oiii'li lie now occupies to the lower level of tlie French or 

l'l,;'inn or Ucrinnn liilM^urer. In AuHtrAla:iia ho lights for a 

'•:W i>f comfort aiul U'ell-earncd i>artinl leisure agninst a life of 

liii'rc existence. In triiilc mutters ns in polities the workman's 

[■■■ucr in Australia is exercised, upon tlio whole, with discretion 

:i;id restniiiit. lie is able to [Kiralyse the comwerco of tlie con- 

Ti:ii'iit, and ho hfus nub done so ; and where instances may be 

vivfii— as, for example, in the lK)ycottilig of stcainslii]> eom- 

]>LiU('s which employ Lascai-s or Chinese — of something like 

<l'ii~e of power, it has nut bcun altogether without excuse. 

Tlie trade unions of Australia ai-e bound toftether in * eora- 
I lit ftrdoralioii, and aio in the habit of supfXirtinE strikes out- 
-i'l'' tlioparticuliir ('"luny of the subseril>ei-s. AVlicn tho coal- 
.'inrrsot Xew Scuith Wales struck twoyein-sagoforan inctvaso 
4" Mii^'es thi'y I'eceivcd considerable contributions from the 
'iucl<>5of McllHturnc When the "himpccs" struck against tlie 
iiiii'ifL'rencc of the English mail steamers in the intercolonial 
■!ii|iliing trade the lumiKtrs in Victoria, South Australia, and 
KiAr ^lutli Wales went almost siiiiultjincously on strike. It 
"^n theix'forc no new jirinci pie which was asserted when the 
MIlKiume Trades KunKiitcif the "il.x-kers"' strike of 1889 in 
l/'iiiliin, but what was ivniarkiible in this case was tho extent 
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^ States — ^a country iti>elf on tlie whole licliind our Australian 
; anil South Africm coloniesos regaitls liou 1*8 of labour. Tin 
eight-hour day of Australia is not only all but eoniplote, 1»ui 
. ^ lias the full approbation of the whole community; and whru 
the great pixx:e.N.sion of Demonstration Day — the Ixiixl Maytn's 
Show of the Australian colonies — annually in each colony 
records the triumph of the workmen, and the Ixinncrs anil 
trophies of the trades j)ass through the sti-eets suri\)undtMl liy 
^ thousands of well-clail, well -nourished men, there am iv\\ 
Australians who do not rejt>ice at the evidence alFonled of t lu- 
st rength and pix)sixjrity ot the colonial workmen. Eidit-lmui 
liills have lately lieen pi*oixjscd in several colonies.^ In Sijutli 
Australia one was earned on its second reading in OctoUi 
188J), as I have s;iid, by a majority of one vote, but made only 
slow progress in Connnitteo before the end of the Session. lii 
Queensland a similar lUll was introduced by Sir Sanmel Grillitli. 
and was defeated in the Upper House bv twelve votes to Xwu 
after it had imssed through the^Vssemuly, but was tliruwu 
out chielly u])on the ground that it was not needed. 
Krrfci of In the Australian colonies it is customary to insert in many 

the ei:4ht- public JUlls dealing with works to be carried out by Govcnl 
liourd.-iy ment a provision that the hours of lalxmr shall not excvcd 
in Aus- eight. In Victoria the Government employs a great numU-i 
\ tralia. of men in public works, such as railways, and their hours an 

lixetl by Act of Parliament; and in some private Dills, such, im 
example, as Tramway Bills, clauses iixiiig the day's work at 
eight hours have been inserted in the Assembly. The eijit 
hour diiy is so univei'sal in Australia that these clauses are n<»i 
\ really needed, as the workmen had forced the complete carryin,' 

out of the principle before the custom of inserting them ar«»<t'. 
The elJect of the eight-hour day, according to general admission. 
\ has l)een found as satisfactory throughout Australasia as in 

I Victoria. So far as Australian example can bear upon tlu- 

I English labour problem it ap])ears to be favourable to tlu' 

attempt to gracfually introduce the eight- hour day in tin 
contracts of the State and of municipalities, and even to t;i^•' 
to it the force of a general law in the case of those trades t<i 
which it would be most easily applied. It has been |x>int(Hl 
J out by the writer* who has given the greatest attention to tin; 

discussion of the subject that the economic objections whiiii 
ai*e now brought against the regulation of adult labour by law 
are the same as those which were directed against the factoiv 
legislation of this country when lirst proposeti, and that Engli>li 
Economists who wrote before 1850 opposed the English Fattury 
\ Acts, while all who have written since 1856 have sui)porti'il 
them. 

In Australia great importance is attached by the public to 
what are called "the enlarged social opportunities ' of tin- 
workinj^ classes conferred by the short liours, and the sauir 
feeling is Ix^ginning to have a powerful influence in C\'mail.->. 

' Wealth ami ProiffCM, l)y George Guuton. Macmillau and Co., ISSS. 
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•ns ivKt not on custom but upon law. In Lower Canada 



'i'* drift of opinion is towards tlio French system of com 



I'll lory arbitration, upon the anplication of one 
i puti\ with a judi^iucnt by a Council which hiu 
i^v. In Ontario t lie re is a Trades Arbitration A< 



party to the 
HIS the force of 

Act wliich has 

"•n on the Statute-book for some years, but it has never Ijcen 
>-' ulo use of, as one; section provides tliat the lioards under the 
\';t .shall not interfere with tlie rate of wages or price of labour, 
'.'iii section, in the o] union of the Commissioners who sigueci 
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T'.** Iioyal (Commission on the Helations of Laliour and Capital la 
..iiirli luis lately sat in that country, and wliich I named in my 
.'..il»tcr uixm the Dominion, in a ** First Keport^" signed bv 
,.\r nicmlMTs including the chairman, n^conimends that all 
'itMTnnient contracts should stijmlato that the daily lioan 

t l;il>our under them should not exceed nine; and in the 
'^< i-ond Iiei)ort,*' signed by tiio remaining eight memliers, ^it 
•- urirt-d that the (lovernment aid the movement for shorter 

.< iirs by Ntipulating in every contract for work entered into 
-.i.:li it that the contractor shall not employ his hands for a 

.:i-«r ix'ri<xl than nine hours iwr day.** 1 hus the Commission, 
..liuli was one of high authority, was unanimous in recomniend- 
i.iu' a nine -hour day in all Government contracts, and it was 
I* :« -('(Ml that the example of Government would be followed 
\y :ill munieii);iliti<*s. !So\v the parliamentiry iniluencc of the 

• iMiatives in Canada is less than is the case in Australia. There 
.^ one miner in the Nova Scotia Assembly who is, however, 

• •'unw<l mainly as a ** Xova Si*f>tia First '^ man and as an 
i<|\<Hate of se]>aration from the Up|M»r Provinces on account of 
;!i'' protectionist )>olicy of tlu* Dominion. There is one miner 
.:: ilie lh'iti.-)li Colunibi.'i Assembly; and in the Ontario House 

• iir uieinlx'r who was returned as a lalxiur refonner, and who 
\- 1 believe a Morking mason, though ho has lKx^n also a 

"tain of volunteer militia: the latter memlxir represents the 

.|ioi taut constituency of Lincoln (which contains the Canadian 
Ni iicara), and was returned by a narrow majority on a large 
\«tt«'. I Jut, while the workmen are even weaker in the various 
L' .ri>l.itive Ass(»mblies of the Provinces and in the House of 
' 'unnons of the Dominion than they arc in the. House of 
'''•iiniir)ns of the Unittjd Kingdom or in the Parliaments of 
.\u>tralasi.'i, and less influential, they j'et ai)|Xiar likely to 
'lirtly secure that mo<lel statutory working day as regards 
' H.v crnment contracts which they have not yet obtained at home. 

in Australia the ellect of the eight-hour and in the Ca])e of Results. 
■.ti«' nine-hour day is socially Conservative, that is to say, the Arblira- 
"Mifort conferred b^ it ujwn the working classes prevents *!<>»• ' 

i-itation for revolutionary change. The t-ict and wisdom dia- 
'' lyed by the Trades Council of Mell)ourno have been immense, 
'lul the Emi)loyers' Union of -Mell)Ourno has been able 
I'lratedly, in circumstances of considerable danger, to meet 
'- ivpiesentatives and settle matters by arbitration, with the 
' ;'" «t of preventing strikes. In Canada the arbitration pro- 
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the Second Uei)ort, rendering it useless. The Ontario Act 
pi*ocecds u]X>n the Victorian system of the formation nf ISoatxis 
of Arbitration, piirtly electwl by employers and mrtly by men, 
. |t under chairmen unconnected with trade, who fiavo power to 

' i call witnesses. 

' ►- American TJie American Government lately sent a Commissionor to 

opinion on Australasia to re|X)rt upon the condition of lalK>ur in our 

the jKisi- colonies, and it is interesting to not© the fact, wliich shows that 

tion of others are more alive than we arc to the vaUuj of Australian 

labour in cxj)erimcnts, that would indeed be more useful to ourselves 

Australia. (|,j^,j to America. The Tnited »States Commissioner |X)ints out 

to his Government that, while the great majority of the trades 

in Australia work forty -eight hours a week, tlio bricklayers 

and masons of Victoria work only forty -live, and that tlif 

carpenters are likely to secure a reduction of hours to that 

numlx^T. lie shows that the two great English societies of the 

Amalgamated Engineers and the Caqx^nters and Joiners have 

branches in Australia and allow lx;iietits to their members, but 

that most of the Australian unions are not benefit societies, and 

are founded purely for the protection and security of trade 

interests. 

Wages. The rate of wages is, of cours<\ high in the colonies generally, 

and s})ecially high in Australasia. It hiis been computed that 

I , ^lelbourno employei's have to i>Jiy 100 |)er cent more wages t\»r 

I 20 per cent less time than is the case in England ; but neviT- 

' theless the price of many articles produced only averatjes, 

J according to British Government returns, a>30ut 20 per cent 

higher than in England. It is dillicult to see how, unless 
colonial Labour is more eflectivo than British labour, gwids 
should l)c produceil in the colonies at only 20 per cent in «?xees> 
of British prices, although the skilled workmen get ncnrly 
double the wages for a shorter day that the siime class of un n 
obtain in Scotland or in England. In South Africa there is m 
unskilleil white labour, but the wages of the artisans are on 
the Australian scale. The wages of l<'ilx)ur in the South Afiican 
colonies have, however, lieen miscd of late by the rush to tin- 
Transvaal gold-fields. In Canada wages are somewhat luwir 
than in the South African and Australasian colonies. Amcric:in 
i*ates aix) higher than those which exist in Canada or in »mr 
other colonies,* but the cost of living is much less in the colonits 
than in the United States, and a CJircful examination of the 
figures goes to show that there is an intlation of all prices in 
America, which makes the i"e;d wages much less tlian the 
nominal. In Australia this is not the case. Some artich*> 
indecMl are d«vir thrcmghout the colonies, and house rent is liiuli, 
though for giMKl acconnnoilation ; mejit is che^ip, as well .«> 
some other fonns of food ; and the cost of living cannot 1j(? si»i'l- 
on the whole, to be much greater than in England. 
Cost of Those who desire to pursue the subject of the cost of living 

living. ill ^}jjj colonies will find much infoi-mation in the circulars nuw 

* Cliitfltolm's JIandhook of Commercial Qcoyraphy, Lougmans, 18S9. 
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i-sue<l by tliu Euiignints' Infoniiatiou Oilice in London. The 
Hilly in.'irkKl exception, other tlinn tlmt of the Uniti^d States, to 
thr rule that in the distncts to which British emigrants resort 
till' rate of wa^e<( is, generally speaking, about double that of 
the l.^uited Knigdoin, for shorter houi*8, and the purchasinfj^ 
j>*»\ver of money only slightly inferior, is afforded by the condi- 
tion of the Transvaal gold-fields, whicli are rightly classed for tliis 
pui'iMtsc with the Dritish colonies, though situate on the terri- 
tuiy of a fort»ign state. With i\»gaixl to tlie Tmusvaal exception, 
it >liould be borne in mind that there are no large centres of 
]xi|iulatitm in tlie interior of South Africa except the capitals 
of the diamond-tH'lds and of the gold-iields — Kimberley and 
Julia nnesburg : Avhile tht^re is not only dark-skinned unskilled 
I.ilKHir throughout South Afrio.'i, but also a ccrt^un amount of 
il.iik skinned skilled lal)Our — the Dutcli-six»aking ^falaysatthe 
CaiH*, and the Jvist Indians, who spread westward fixim NataL 
KiMibiM-Iey and Johannesburg arc abnonnal in their condition, 
UiiiLr the only large, fast-gix)wing cities, the git>wth of which is 
ii<»t hfl|H*d by their being railroad centres, and Johannesburg is 
nut even served by a railway system. Building is going on at 
.'nhannesburg with lightning siK»eil, but as everything has to be 
1'inuglit in by Avagun, and as each wagon is (frawn by from a 
•In/rn to eighteen oxen, the cost of all aitit-les is screat. It is the 
I >\:icc of the whole world whore skilleil artisiinsat tliis moment win 
iiuike the highest wages, and meat is cheap ; but all luxuries * 
^i.ind at nn enormous price. an<l if the artisan drinks or 
>mnk(\s or i>rcfers a dear goo(i lodging to a less dear bad one, 
it is diflifult for him to save. The result of the rush to 
.Inlia nnesburg has been to cause a certain demand for skilled 
■Miivans in Natal, and for a time to raise the rate of wages 
tliire, the nominal rate of wages in Juhamiesburg being vastly 
lii.Lrher, but the cost of comfortable li\4ng far greater, than in 
N.ital. The normal condition of the colonial working man as 
r« ;:,Mrds the cost of living is reprcsenteil by the settlwi parts of 
jIk? Australian continent, where rent is a little higher, and 
rluilies are 20 jxjr cent dearcr, than in England, but food con- 
M(l»Tal)ly cheaiwr. There are in Melbourne a great numl>er of 
"Sixpenny Restaurants," giving to the working man what we 
liould call a good middle-class meal for that price. 

Skilled artisans in Australia commonly i>ay from 12s. to 14s. liousensnt. 
i w(»ok for house rent, obtaining for this a small house to them- 
M-lvi's. Besides the siivin^ upon some kinds of food, there is a 
■i\ ing as commreil with England uix>n fuel in consequence of 
I In? warmer climate. Many artisans are willing to pay 16s. to 
l'^^. a week for rent, while some pay .is much as 20s. The men 
^\li«> have been a long time in tlu' col<»ny have genendly saved 
Mniijrji money to buy an allotment, for which they commonly 
I'ly l*l(X). On this they build a cottage for some .£:)00, through 
'lie assistance of a building sm-iety, and l)ceomo the owners of 
'iM'ir house in from eight to twelve yeai*s, at the end of which 
ti^'y find themselves in ixjssession vit* in-oi)erty which is often 
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W(»rt1i fttnu £100 to £150 mot-e than it was vlioii they lN.\(;aii 

their payments. Many artisans, in fruni ten to twelve yc-ii-s 

from the time of their marriage an<l t$ettling down as hiniNe- 

,^ holders, arc ]X)sscssors of a freeiiold house and gaitlen of from 

 I* five to seven liundred ixiunds value, and there aro whoK' 

• , suburbs of Mellwurne which are inhabited by these workini;- 

-. men proprietors. Their eottaires are neat, and the interiurs 

I show a gi-eat deal of taste, while the state of the gatxlens l)<\-n.s 

evidence of liorticultural skill It may l>c said that half tlic 
people of Mcllx»urne live in houses of their own, and that nioiv 
than half the working pcH>ple of that city arc pixiprietors of 
house and land. It need nardly be ix)inted out that wlu-n 
men liave in this way for ten or twelve yeai-s schooled them- 
selves in thrift, and find th(*iuselves, though still in the priuic 
of life, relieved of the necessity of paying rent, the process ui 
accumulation of capit^d by working men must l>e rapid, and the 
drift of opinion among the Austi*alian artisans in favour of out- 
aml-out proprietorship in the soil is explained. The univers.il 
feeling is that it is lx;tter to pay two or three shillings .a wct'k 
moi'c in youth than nee<l be i^M for rent in oitler that the 
; questi(m placarde<l upon the walls by the building societies— 

'•Why pay rent?' — may Ihj solved long bcforo a man is forty. 
' Board. Considering what a high rent those who cater to the wants 

i of the colonial workman have to pay, the extraordinary 

' 't development of the cheap restaurants that I have named is in 

itself a remarkable testimony to the lowness of the aveniLv 

I)rice of food. There is one restaurant .at Mellwurne which 

does no tnule whatever except in Cd. meals, and at this some 

\ twenty male servants aro emj)loyed. The proprietor seems to 

J have made his fortune, for he has three sons who have passed 

' through the university and have been brought up as nuMlieal 

men and have travelled in EurojH) lx;forc settling (town. TIkiv 
are in Melbourne a do/en such restaurants on this scale, and 
innumerable small ones. So good a meal cannot be obtained in 
England for the same price as in Victoria, although the land 
lord s rent is higher in the colonies, and although he has to 
nay double as much to his servants as he would pav at lioine. 
wsides incurring extni cost for gas and coal for cooKing. The 
unmarried artisan in Sydney ana in Mellwurne often board j? in 
families, obtaining 1x>ard and lodging at 15s. a week. The 
Youthful artisan who receives 4Ss. a week and pays 15s. for 
Wird and lodging with his margin of 33s. can easily save a 
)x>und or more per week, and in some six j'ears will find him- 
self i)ossessed oi savings which, with the interest on his small 
investments, will amount to some £350, upon which to start 
married life. This great preponderance of average €»arnini:> 
over average exi)enditure is, of course, the main cause of the 
development of material wealth in the colonies. 
Rents ill In Hritish North America the material condition of <h«' 
Canada, working classes is nothing like so good as in Australi-^ 
although it has considerably improved bince confederation. 
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\V.i.ic«'s have risen; lioura of liOK>ur liuvo boon nxlucetl ; and the 
iiiii'ssarifs of life are on tlio wholes, with the exception of rent«, 
lowor th«iii tliey >vei*e U»fore. The cost of d we] ling-houses haa, 
Iiiiw rver, increased in the larger cities, as has betMi seen, to such 
:m I'xteiit as to somewhat counterlxilance the other advantages. 
At Toronto the rents average more than a ouarter of the 
iiiioine. In Montreal rents arc even higher, wnile in Quebec, 
wiu'ie wages as a rule arc lower, the ]>roi>ortion^ taken for the 
iiiit is on the average but a fifth. At St. John, New l>runswick, 
tti' have the wiine state of things as in Queln^c, whihj the condi- 
tion of Halifax moreclosi'ly resembles that prevalent in the cities 
(it Ontario. House rcmt throughout the towns of the Dominion 
ippoars to 1x5 increasing more rapidly than wagi\s. \\\ Toronto 
I line has lxH»n a rise of from 30 to 10 i)er cent in house i"cnt in 
I Ik* workmen's districts in the last ten years. The condition of 
tlii^ workmen's dwellings of Toix)nto and ^Fontreal is inferior 
as regards Imilding to that which is found in the cities of 
Australia, although the hot climate of Australia leads, unless 
irnat care is taken, to an equal amount of infantile mortality, 
likely now to be checked in Mell)ourne by the impix)ved ad- 
iiiiiiisUation intro<luced by a Victorian Act of 1889. In the 
mining districts of Canada the land in the neighbourliood of 
I lie mines commonly lielongs to the mine owners, and it is the 
Vr.uticc of the companies to build log shanties for their men. 
i lirse are run up for between CIO and £80, and the rents vary 

I'mni L'3 : 10s. to i'lOayear. In the great commercial centres j 

i»t Ontario complaints are heard of the undue rise of rents 
owing to ui-lxm and suburlxin property being in the hands of 

!iri,'e landowners, and legislation with regard to unciirned . i 

incrcinent, or for iixing judicial rents, has been suggested. But (j 

the pressure of rent upon wages will have to Ixjcome more 

widely felt in the Dominion before public interest is iixed upon j 

iIk! matter. 

Dr. Dale has argued in his book upon Australia that, Penaaii- I 

altln>ugli the coloniju working m.an has shorter houi-s, better cnce of 
w.e^'es, and cheaper food than his ]>ritish fellow- subjects, and high wages j 

ill some of the colonies enjoys also the advantages for his '"^ ^^* 
• liildren of a j)erfect system of free schools, and of a glorious Colonies. 
' liniate, it will be diiHcult for him to prevent wages from 

'.r.uhially sinking to the European level. There is, liowever, ( ' 

no sign as yet of such reduction. Protection appears to com- 
IHiisate the Australian and Canadian manufacturer for the 
liiLrlier wages that he pays, and if it do<^s so at the ox|)cnse of 
the colonial consumer, the dill'erence in the cost of the articles 
nil k1 need docs not seem to exceed 20 to 25 ix?r cent, or to be 
found ruinous by the community. Dr. Dale is of opinion that 
if Australia is ever to l)ec(>mc a rival of Europe in manufactui*es 
her people must Ik; willing to live upon European wages ; but 
»h(ii» is no sitrn of any such desire to Ix'at (^reat ISritain and 
iM'lLrium in tlieir best markets, and the i)rotectionist workmen 
of Australia generally limit their ideas on the export of mxuiu- 
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facturcs to tlio Australian colonies. Tlio other sclieme for the 
future life of Australia, wliich would be aHbnlecl hy tlie 
Australian artisuins l)oconHng directors of the cheap lalx^ur 
of the Ciiinese or of the dark-skinned races, amx'ars, from what 
ha8 Ijcen seen in Qu(?cnsland, to have Ixjon delinitcly rejected 
by tlie opinion of tiie workmen thenis<>lves. 
Co-oiicra- Just as thore is in the colonics little or no lievolutionary 
tioa. ' »^>oci**lisni of the Kuroix»an ty|X», so also theix) is as yet liitlV 
co-oi)ei*ative manufacture— far less than in the mother-country 
or in the Unite<l State?*. There an% as has lK*en seen, (•<» 
(»I>erativc gold-mines and suc^ar-mills in Queensland, and then* 
are co-operative stores in ^lontre^il, Toronto, and Mcllx)unn' : 
in Melbourne and Toronto ujwn the Rochdale j)lanj while tln' 
^lontrcjil stores are, I fancy, only similar to the Civil JSimx in* 
stores of London. After all that lias Ixjcn written by Mr. Mill, 
' , Mr. Fawcett and others as to the development of co-oiieration, 

and after the remarkable success that the i)rinciple has already 
met with in some jvirts of Great Dritain, it is curious to tiiul 
that the rejwrts of co-oix*nitors fnmi Canada, from Australia, 
and from South Africa are all alike diseou raging. While tin- 
IJritish Minister at Washington has forwarch'd to ourCiovoni- 
ment a memonindura with n'gaixl to American co-oixn'atioii to 
I the efTect that Ameriam opinion declares that "only a slow- 

I thinking, penny -counting, frugal, and pjiinstaking jx^ople eouM 

bring co-ojx'ration to a success," and that ** the averatrc 
American has thought it iK^neath him to consider the details 
, ; of dimes": in the colonies the success of co-operation is alto- 

I gether beliind even that which it has met with in the Unit^nl 

, \ States. The consul at Philadelphia has told us that "pix)lit 

\^ \ sharing" does not deeply interest the American working man; 

/ that "su])enor individual qualiric«'ition.s, personal ambition, ami 

I recognised inonlinate desire for immense wealth . . . stand in 

I the way of extended co-operation " i and that co-oiM»ration in 

I the United States is "far distant as an establishe<l institution/' 

In the colonies it seems more distant still, for it has haixlly 
lx>en brought yet to the birth. From Australia the co-openiturs 
report that "the working class are well jiaifl, and don't yt't 
I value the small addition to their income which a co-ojwnitivo 

expenditure creates. Tliey could more easily niise funds for 

self-employment than their class at home, but they are mow 

])olitical and trade union, in which their time, energy, ami 

' savings are spent." Anotlu»r report declares that " every one 

here came out with the intention of doing something for him- 
self, having less thought of ai<ling others than co-oiX'rat<ns 
genendly have at home. . . . The workers earn double the wagrs 
Iiere that they would at home, and yet only work eight houi-s ji 
day. Tlie result is that they spend more in all kinds of enjoy- 
ment. . . . Tliey are rather too well off' to value the small sum?* 
(as they think them^ which the co-oi)enitive store brings." It 
will be seen that tne future of labour in Australia does not 
seem to lie this way. At the same time a platonic dechiration 
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ill f;i\ i»ur of c<>-o]ionition was carried at the last intercolonial 
nvulo union roiigivss, which also cleclannl its supiK)^ for the 
>in.i:U* Tax aflviH'atcfl by Mr. Gooi'go, thougli in practice the 
nhMiilM'i*s whrn at their honu*s mostly give thoir votes to the 
]init(ctiom.st5i. 

If in all that Ix'ars i]]>on cof^ix^nition the colo]ii<>s ai'e Ix^hind- Factor>' 
h.irnl, the rcvci'se is thf v:\m* with ix^uanl to factory legislation ; inspection 
iikil it may Ik? k:U(I generally that the colonies ix>ssc.ss legisla- anci 
li.iji eniial or suix'ri«>r to our own as r««gai'tls factory ins])Cction, iwcatlng. 
wiili the aiMition in some cases of a nitivision aganist "swoat- 
iii,',*' in which we arc lik(4y to follow their exampla Tlic 
\ it torian sweating clause's pnAi<U» that every occupier of a 
factory or workrcKun wlio has work clone for him outside shall 
kr.p a correct reconl of the work and of the iKM)ple who do it> 
iinl I heir addresses, for the information of the insixH^tors, and 
it 1^ the opinion of some of the most skilleil ins|HH;tors in the 
iiiothor-country that such a provision wouM be useful \wre. 
Tin* einef clause was drawn by Mr. Deakin, but it was gi^eatly 
wr.ikeinMl by wonls put into a following clause, while the Bill 
was lieforo the Legislative Council, in which the influence of 
tlif employers was cxert<'d to prevent publication of the infor- 
II it ion, and to give them the virtual option of ivfusing it. Tlie 
Vit tntian chief-insixu'tor, in his ivport nublished in 18S9, states 
'hat there is little sweating in the colony among women ami 
.liiMrcn, as the demand for their labour is in excess of the 
-upply, and no woman would work longer hours and for less 
I'ly in one place than she nee<l in another. At the same 
;iiiie he Jidnuts that when his insjx^ctors have to investig«ate 
iiiniiymous complaints alxmt women l)ei n gem ploy tnl more tlian 
I'niy-i'iglit hours a w(K?k, nothing can Tx5 found out. **Tlie 
^titoiucnt is deni(Ml by the employer," and although the gfirls 
iio asked to state their grievances, "they preserve a stolid 
il'Mice, or apjK'ar to endorse what their employer says. . . . 
11 K' girls have a gi^eat objt^ction to go into Court, 'to take 

• li'iu there against their will woulcl be to h.ive unwilling 
wiiiKVNScs. However, if all the com2)laints made are correct, 
•li« y will only amount to i\ few hours' overwork in occasion<il 
w.vks, for which the hands are . . . paid." 

TluTc is in several of our colonies legislation founded on the Truck. 
Kiic;lish Ti'uck Acts, but as a general rule, except, as we have 
^'•Mi, in Newfoundland, the condition of the white-skinned 
wt.ikinan is such as to preclude all risk of abuse connected 
'\itii the i)ayment of wages in goals. In South Africa, how- 
 vi-r, Kafirs are emplo^'cd who used to bo almost entirely paid 
ii» kiiul, and the truck legislation of Ca|)e Colony is nominally 
"I" rt'.illy intended to pi*otect the Kafirs employed in the 
'H.imond inines, who are not only hous«»d by their employers, 
hit practically im])risoned by them to prevent diamond 
-'••aliiig. The diamond industry of the Ca|X5 has created a 
-b'i.il oriine — that of illicit diamond buying — and a special 

• .;»v5 of wad thy criminals the " I. D. Ba" ; and to prevent the 
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theft of stones by the natives, who an? teni])tc(1 by hirpe bril)«»> t.. 
1 seeivte thcni, th«^ workmen Jire liiivd for scnei'al months, chiiinir 

wliu'h they urc kept in eU»se ccHitinement in Unrnieks attarlnil 
to the mines, nc\er Ix'ing allowiil to i^iss the limits (hn-inir tin- 
jH^riotl of their eni;a}?ement. The "comixmnds" contain st<iris 
to sup])ly the ci»h*un*(l workman's wants, but the Lalxiunis' 
Waives Aet nowpmliibits the payment of wages in jti^kIs i>artly 
perhaps for tlie pmt<»ction of the traders against the miuiiiLr 
commnies. 
Chinese. Tiie |)oint affecting lal>our uyion wliieh C4»lf)nial workmen in 
Aiistrahisia and in {virt of the Canadian l)omini4»n feel ni(>>t 
stix>ngly, and ujxmi whieli they are tin* most thoroughly agn-iwl, 
eoneerns the eomjietition of the Cliinese. As far l)ju'k as W't\ 
Sir Charles llotham, the second CJovernor of Victoria, aft«T a 
tt>ur rpund the gold-fields, re|>orted to the home (JovernnuMit 
that he thoimht the intr«Kluetion of the Chinese race into 
Australia undesirabh*. To tlie colonies the Chinese t|uc>tiou 
ap|Hvirs to present itself in i\ very difl'eriMit aspect from tliat 
in which it is viewe<l by us at home, and it is dillicult to 
induce the jnen of the colonial lower-middle or working class, 
I d<'iXMid(»nt \\\Kii\ lalxmr or trade for maintenance, to tjike what 

i we should call a brofid international view of Chinese innni 

? gration. That the Chinamen shall Ijc exclude<l from whitr 

. 1 colonies means only in the minds of the working colonists tliai 

' 'i they intend to protect their own ]X)sition. **(.'anada for tin* 

! • Canadian," "Australia for the Australian,'* are the nrevailini: 

' t , cries ; and colonial lalxmr, knit together in its iK)wertul fedrra- 

; tions, desires to limit competition, and alxne all to wholly slmt 

.' ^ ! out the competition of the cheapest of comix*titors — the 

I '  Chinese. The Chinaman is pre-eiumently a dexterous hand. 

I * industrious and ix?rsevering, of few wants and small aspira 

tions ; .an excellent workman, but with a low standard of 
comfort The colonial artisan, disliking the competition of tin- 
European labourer, with a standard of comfort less elevat<(i 
than nis own, finds himself thivatened with the comix'titionof 
a workman with the lowest standard of comfort in tlie wlioit* 
wc»rld ; able to live, it would seem, iqxin that which to a 
colonial eye is nothing. The colonial workman, with his hi^'li 
]Viy and liis short hours, and his time to sit in the shade or 
l)lay games in the sunnner, or to road or go to theatros in tho 
winter, and his tend(»ncy to pursue all kinds of six)rt, with his 
education and his indei)endence, and his sense of ]x>wer, has 
come to regai-d all these privileges as his nght, and he intend- to 
keep, if he can, the position that ho has won. lie is no nn»iv 
selfish than are the genenility of mankind, and if he gives cn-nX 
subscrii>ti<ms to maintain strikes where he thinks the strikers 
are in the right, it is not altogether or always in the exjM'c- 
tation of a rotiirn, as is shown by the contributions tVoni 
'^^ AustraliaTi workmen to the dtK'kers' strike, in a case where no 
return seemecl ]K)ssible. I^»ut the colonial workman does not 
look with favour u]x>n the dark-skinned labourer, and the China 
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'I. f4 wfKrtfi hft ha4 ft^fi MrtiM*tliin?« he dUtinetlj hateiL 

!*• t)i«' .\u*'r;ili;iii <f]|ti\;ittfr^ lynnd liljeml M*iitiiiH'nt( vithin 
. ifMih'U <#C Au-^trila-io, '-iikI iIm; CanaclLin vithin thoba of 
« hoiitiiiiMii, fh''y :if<* iricliiM-*!, and not unnntumlly, to set a 

■,'r nt tb^ir ft<>iai<:r<( against ouuide people and their 

j !i«' riiirif'..** ftr« a *'iiiall population in our m'hitc colonies Their 
. .1 *' nf till* ^K-at (liflu'iiltiot Hliii'li have Ut^n thrown in the i ^tiiw , 
'. of tlM'ir iii.'oiiiiii'^ Init iUry would lie numerous if allowed 

• •!y to thnk ill. It in o^titiiat<*il tliat there are some fiftj 

. .iimI i'liiiii'M! ill Au>trali:i, hut in early days there were 

.<-t an many in tlie Mii^'le colony of Victoria. In IViti&h . , 

I iMiiiljia tlu'y are, an Ikis U>4*n mmmi, numerous in proportion { 

' < tlM* ^\t;irMi jM'pulation of that Province, and in Hritish ' 

• iiiiiiliia, as in Snitli Afriea, the colonial workman has taken 

;• ili.it )M><sition of dinn'tor of cheap lalK>ur which in the Aus- \ 

'■ I'nii roloiiie.4 ho is un\% illlii^ to assume. The white miners 
t i'liti^vh (.'olumhia direct the lalxiur of the Chinamen more | 

• '11 tliey work thems4*lveM, and in the coal-mines each miner j 
I \vith him a Chinese lalK>urer. In the capital of Natal, also, 

/ is no uneoiiimon tliiii^^ to Hiid a bricklayer attended at his 

"k l»y three or four Iinlian cofjlies. There has been a certain 

' iii'-'i* in the colonial position of the Chinese in recent vcars. 

\i 111 ^t tlic>y cauiu in rather an gold miners than as workmen, I 

' .t l.iti'iy tli(*y have Kwarmed into the cities and become the i 

iiilM'titorM of the wliito man in every tratlc, but especially 

• «.iiiJent(TH. In western America, l)oth in the Unitccf States 

I 'I on tilt) Canadian hide of the border, the Chinamen do ; 

.ii!ulry-work, cooking, wailini^ at entiiig-liouses, and a certain jl 

iininit of private .service. In Australia they are cooks and , 

iikrt ganienerK, but are inclined, where not forcibly pro- I 

\' itrd, to underbid their neighbours and to make thcirway 

!«» all town trades. In Ih'itisli Columbia there are, as will be 
' I in tilt) next chapter, some factories which are worked by ' 

' iiii M» lalx)ur. I 

Tlicro luiM Ikhm) some attempt in Australia !is on the American Xaturo of 

'It incut to raise a hue and cry against the Chinese upon the Australian 
' uud that they aiv dirty and immoral; but Sir Henry Parkes and 

^ taken ujJ a more defensible position, and has dcclaixxl that Canadian 

'li< V are a superior set of jx»ople," bi»longing "to a nation of feeling 
•' "111 nnd deep- rooted eivilisiition. Wo know the beautiful •?**"* 
' i'n of many of their handicrafts: we know how wonderful ^"•™" 

'• Hu'ir powers of imagination, their endurance, and their 
' '•!< lit lal)our. It is for these qualities I do not want them to 

'ii« lu'iv. The inllux of a few million of Chinese here would 

'i'ly change the cluiraeter of this young Australian coinmon- 

, " 'I'll. It is, then,. Invauso I l>»lieve the Chinese to be a 

' '^^'Jtul race, ea)Kiblo of taking a givat hold upon the couutrjy 

' I ^vause I wish to pivservo the ty])e of my own nation m 

• ^'^ (air countries, that I am and always have been opposed 

<l>^' intlux of Cluuose.*' Under the stix'ss of such sentiments 
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the Cliincse liavo been shut out from soiuo colonies, and n )>»]]. 
tax has Ijocn put u)x>n this single race in others. Soutli Aus- 
tralia is still not altogether unwilling that they should eiitor 
her tropicfil northern territory, of which they practicjilly holi] 
as their own a considerable section. There are in Sydney aiul 
clsewhera in Australia a few Chinese merchants of the highest 
character, employing excellent Chinese clerks and storemen, 
and enjoying the general respect of the connnunity; but the>«- 
men are not thi'e.'itened. It is the Chinese workman* nn<l 
csiXM^ially the workman who competes with white-skinniHl 
artisans, whose presence will not long be tolerate<l in tlu* 
colonies. It is esisy for us in Ix>iulon to pi-each to the colonial 
workmen upon this <iucstion and to tell them that it is un 
christian for them to declare that they will keep for them-selvts 
a country in which they are as yet far from numerous, and \\i!i 
prevent the starving and the destitute of alien rtaces frnm 
obtaining a footing there. I>ut, on the otiier hand, worknnii 
who can point to their comfortable housc^s, their comparativrlx 
retined wives, their well-nurtured, well-clad children, to tli' 
culture and to the morality of their comrades, and to the proK 
ability of Australia successfully mainUiining in the future a civiii 

j sation of this high ty|)o, have much to say for 1 1 lem selves ii. 

I op)x>sing tlie introduction of those whose presence in large iiuui 

» J he.vs would re<luco their material condition to the level of that oi 

' the unemployed of the worst ])arts of London. The C'lni- 

, ' tianity that tliey understand is an assertion of the claim of th*' 

. ' masses to rise in the scale of humanity, and as they arc a drop 

I • i in the ocean compared with the numlx^rs of the Chinese, tiny 

assert their inability to niise the Chinese scale of comfort, ami 

i ' decline to allow theirs to sink to tliat of China. Tlie coloni.i' 

 workman considers that he has as nmch right to defend lib 
country from the jxiiiceful invasion of the Chinese as he woiimI 
have if they came with weapons in their hands to destroy Iii^ 
l)roperty and his home. Of course the consumer suH'ers. Oi 
course from the point of view of the political economy of oiii 
3'outh, the Australian or the Canadian consumer has p. riirlit to 
obtain Chinese-made furniture at a thiixl of the price (for in 
cabinetmaking the C*hinese are supremely cheap) that he lia«> tt- 
pay to the colonial workman. But the whole drift of o|uni«"> 
ni our colonies is against uni'estricted conjjxjtition, and there i« 
virtually no^ colonial resistance u]x»n this subject to the vicv^? 
of the working man. 
Treaties. The Blue-book of July 1888 relating to " Chinese immigrati^i 
into the Australasian colonics" begins with .a note from tli* 
Chinese Minister at the Court of St James calling attention t" 
the Colonial Acts directed against the Cliincse people. T''' 
Chinese contention, that the special laws directed again-' 
Chinamen are inconsistent with our treaties, w^as dignified .ii" 
true. A Treaty between China and the United States wast--! 
a moment looked ujxin by our Government as a happy sit il'' 
meut of a dilticult question, but that Treaty has since 1^' >' 
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• 1. !ijiH<'1y ikIjouitwhI by the (liiiiwc An Australian inter- 
.loiii.-tl cMHift'ivni-u li:is cux-lai'cd the Chinese *'an alien race," 

-Mi<-:ip:iblu of assiniihition in the botly politic^ strangers to our 
iMli-.Uion, out of KVinpathy with our asni rations, and unfitted 
: .r Miir fre<^ institutions." It is inqiossibto not to synipathiso 
. tIi this fi>elint;, but, on tlio otIuT hand, exclusion presents 
.'.at (littirulti4>s one of \vhirh is tliat there are enormous num- 
-. ,s of C'hinninon who an^ liritish subjects, and that exclusion 
,. iiis excluding jx'ople merely because they arc dressed in a 

.iii«'ular way or have fac<»s of a mrticuKir tyjie. On the 
.'>i<r hand, if the Chinese of ilong-Konc arc allowed to come 
. I. ilu-y will sell their ivisses to Hiineso aliens, and detection of 

... Ii a trade is dilUcult. Tlius the "Chinamen" to Ix; excluded 

•.• ii(»t necessarily Chinese, but may have been British sub- 
til by descent for many genenitions, as is the case with some 

I tho^ s«'tth»d in the Straits. The Oovenmient of New Zea- i 

> •! has exceeded all othei*s in the liii^h-handiHl character of it« 

Moll a.^^Hinst the Chinese. It reprinted without change and 

' / in forctj in 18S8 a proi'lamation by Sir Arthur (lOi'don, 

:.<l iSSl, under the Public Health Act, declaring all places 

^> If there is a Chinese ]K)pulation, infected with the small- 
' \, and iin]H)sing (|uarantine upon all ]>crsons ccnning from ^ ' 

• ,. Ill, or having rereivcnl any imm'sou coming from them. The 

i'jt'iiilix to liio r»lue-lxH>k which contains the Colonial Acts 

• huling those of Canada and of llritibh Columbia^ against i! ' 
•( 1 1 inese is indei'd unpleasant reading; but Ix)rd Salisbury 

• i.tl it necessary to Ixi silent afti'r Sir Henry Parkes had sain, 

Xi iilur ft)r Her Majesty's i5;liii>s of war, nor for Her Majesty's 1 [ 
i'lr-t ntative on the 8i>ot, nor for Her Majesty's Secretary of ' 1 ! 

^ to inr tin' Ct»lonies, do we intend to tuni aside from our ' 
:;|«»^t'.*' It is curious to contrast the language of*our colonies * I / 

•w with reg.inl to Chinamen with the treatuient that was 
'"il out to the unfortunate Chinese a few years ago when j 

• v vriituixnl to urge that there wcixj reasons which made it 
:: <'ult to allow that which they have since virtually allowed, 

li'ly, the genenil right of tnivel by Euix)ix»ans in the interior 
' (liina. it is imiM)ssiblc not to feel that we have two jj 
'• 'lilt voices in which we lecture those whom wo choose to 
.k the infeiior races. In the meantime, the s:ifest waj of 
tiii'^ the ditliculties J have descrilx'd would seem to he in 
. ral legislati<«i against p;iuix»r inmiigration. 1 

Tii«' fact of colonial anti-Chines<* Acts being in defiance of Convict ^ 

' M^Ii tieaty engagements will not <»f n(*cessity greatly shock imniigra- 
ir Jiuthoi's. Colonial legislators aix» not likely to be more **<>"• 
'l<r lowaixls tnaties than towaitls the oitlinary law of Eng- 
•I'l. Ill 1815, and again in 1819, the inhabitants of Melbourne 
•\iiited by force the landing of British convicts, and much 
IV \ioIent language was used of that resistance by the 
S\>\i press than has recently Ikh'ii applied to the equally 
-il pi-evention of the landing of Chinese. But thero is now 
. -urral feeling that the anti-couvict agitators were in the 
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right. In the k(h.*oimI of the two ycnn naniod the h'gi.sl:iture of 
New South Wales ikisschI a law which iiiiiMtsod on all j)ersoii.s 
who might have lx»en transix^rtinl to or convict c< I m any 
Britisli ci>loiiy in the southern heini.s^)lietv, and wlio inii^lit 
arrive in New Soutli Wales, the necessity of notifying to the 
luagistnites all changes of ivsi<lenco on tlieir i^irt, and if sum- 
inoned by li Justice of tlie Peace, of acfounting for tlioir incauij 
of support, in each casc^ under a iK»nalty of two years' imprison- 
ment with hartl lalxmr. Tlie Act wxis <lis;d]owiHl. Tlie Aus- 
tralasian League, which was started at MellHmrne in 18r)l, wiis 
intended, among other objects, to supjxn-t witli money those 
who might sutler througli lieing pix>minent in the cause of 
**anti-transix)rtation," and this league went so far as to unfurl 
an Austndian ilag with the white stars of thc» .Soutliern C'luss 
uixm a blue ground, although it had indeinl, occasionally, a 
Union Jack in the corner. It is quite ix)S!>ible that the anti- 
Chine.se excitement, unless we feel ours4*lves able to fully meet 
it, may revive a sepanitist movement which the anti-transixu-ta- 
tion feeling first cncounigwl. The movements against convicts 
and against Chinese h<*vve Imvii marke<l by an eijual disrcgani 
of the letter of the law. Victoria passctlin 1852 a ** Convicts' 
Pi-evention Act," which prevented ex -convicts who had reccivcnl 
the Oueen's pardon, or who were absolutely free, liaving coni- 
pletea their sentences, or who held tickets of leave which gave 
them ;i legal right to go whei*e they chose in Australia, fmni 
landing in Victoria, altliough by the law of Kngland they were 
able to do so, and which heavily iineil the captains ot ships 
intnxlucing them. The Queen's assent was at tirst refused to 
the Bill, but it was acted uixin all the siime, and ultimately the 
colonists had their way. 

Colonial Governments are never backwxird in illegally pre- 
venting the landing of jxirsons whose j)resence is distasteful to 
the community ; Jind just as they have in several cases illegally 
kept out ex-convicts, anil as they have kept out Irish approvers 
without the slightest shadow of a law, so they have sometimes 
jirevented the Chinese from landing before the Governments 
were arme<l with jxiwers enabling them lawfully so to do. Sir 
Henry Parkes, in the Assembly of New South Wales, when 
cliarged with having broken the law, replied, "I cxire notliing 
alx>ut your cobweb of technical law ; I am obeying a hiw far 
sui>erior to any law which issued these |xirmits, namely, the 
law of the preservation of society in New South Wales" — a 
strong declaration for a Prinie Minister. Lord Knutsfoixl tele- 
graphed to the New South Wales Government on this oc^casioa 
to ask under what law the landing of the Chinese had been 




Prime Minister of Victoria, Mr. Gillies was not so violent Jis 
his brother ^linister of New South Wales, but he informed Lord 
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Salisbury through the Governor that while^ ** the Chinese 
Minister «ip])CAlii to treaty obligations, Mr. Gillies is not aware 
of tlio exact nature and extent of these obligations"; and 
wont on to argue that it was ininossiblo that the home Govern- i 
nicnt, wliich made treat ie:« witiiout the colonies having any 
I «lirc<'t voice in tlieni, could have bound (he colonies by treaties 

I allowing a Oiineso inunigration of indefinite extent. As with 

f convicts so with ivgaiil to the Chinoso : the treaties, like the 

I laws of the Unitinl Kingdom, will bo broken down by the 

strength of colonial feeling. 
! In most of the colonies the anti-Chinese legislation applies Example* 

only to the Chinese race, and cases have occurred where of sirvngth 
• .^-traniers have i-eache<l colonial iwrts with Ja])aneso crews and of oolonUl 

Chinese cooks and stewards, and sometimes Chinese quarter- JjJ^?*"* ** 
masters, and the JaixmcHe have Ixjcn able to take their run y"*"5«« 
ashoix? while the Chinese were {X'nncd up on board. Some '™"**St*- 
/ y<\irs ajro there was, as I ha\'c state<l, a seamen's strike in the ****** 

». Australian colonies, directcnl against the employment of Chinese 

i by the steamship lines. The Australian Steam Naxngation 

Conjpany arguetl with the representatives of white labour that, 
;«s the Cijmpany was extending its tnide into tnipical climate^ 
it must at least have Asiatic labour in the engine-r(x>ms ; ana 
the men ultimately accepted an agreement that the Chinese 
shouhl only Ixj employt'd in suboixlinate and accessoiy positions, 
V siu-h as those of stokers, while the total numlx?r employee! in 

the Companv's ileet was to be ivduccxl fmm 180 to 130 in three 
nuuiths. The Australian Steam Navicjation Company has 
recently sold the boats with regaixl to which the strike occuri-cd 
to a new firm — the Australasia United Steam X.avigation Com- 
jvmy, Avhich undertakes still more tropical trade, and which 
srcms likeljr also to liave dilliculties at the port of Sydney. 
The seamen's unions of Victoria and New South Wales have 
comiH'lkHl the shijis trading to China and back to forego trade 
Ix'tweeu intercolonial jiorts when they arc manne<l by "Chinese 
(TOWS, and they have attacked the IVninsular and Orientil 
t-omj^any for th(» employment of Ljiscai-s ; and the employment 
of Lascars by the jJritish India Company has been jwrtly 
stopi^l by the boycotting of their ships. 

It IS curious to contrast the strength of tho Australian and Chinese in 
American feeling with the favourable opinion entertained of tropical 
tho Chinese in tropical colonies, such as the Straits and tho colonies. 
t<rritones <.f the British North Ilorneo Com|>any. From the 
latter it is otlicially ivixnteil that the Chinese make "excellent ' 
nti7.ens, always at work"; and in the case of Singapore the 
I Innese residents have subscribed larsrely to the fund for the 
purchase of quick-tiring guns for the defence of this most 
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tluurishing of British ports, one Chinese merchant alone sub- \ 
s( nhmgnoo cr„„joas, whih^ many gave iJlOOapiece. In the Malay / 
Jtninsula and in 15<.riieo, as well as in the Dutch Indies, the 
Innese form the backlKMie of the State. It is a happy thing 
that in s<.im» iNirts of the Kmpire we should l>e on good terms 
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witli tlic Cliincso, for it. is diflicult for us to M'ok their allianco 
on the AM.'itic continont while our colonists violate our treat it*s 
with the ('him\sc Ciovernnient. 
AiLstmlinn la A\ist ml ia, however, t lie feelini? ajjanist Chinese ininn'i;ra- 
o]iinion not tion is overwhelming in all classes. Even reasonable and nio<ler- 
^^•*K^p^^^^ ate jHHjple, su**h as an Australian financier who livetl for many 
r?!t- years in J^>nclon, say that **all treaties must give way" to tlie 

trition. ronsideration that if adniittiMl tho Chinese will **]>oss4\ss and 
denationalise Australasia/* and this nlthoutrh tho writer whose 
wonls I cjuotc was himself in favour of the iniixM-tation of 
dark-skinn<*d lalx>ui*crs to work in the Australian tropics.' The 
anti-Chineso feeding is often sjxiken of at liome as connert^MJ 
with the colonial doiUrine of Protection ; but Sir Henry Parkes 
whose words [ Iiave quoted, is a free trader, and -Mr. ii'Millan, 
tho leader of the free traders of the free-trade ccdony, in his 
recent ad<lress to the elcrtors of Jvist Sydney used these st*;iiiti- 
cant wonls; "We have decided, altliouirh nit her j'KM'haps in a 
l)recipitate manner, that our virjfin soil shall not 1x3 contami- 
nated by hordes of an alien and unmixablo race." 
Kited ' Australians are tempted by the dilliculties of their local 
upon the hilx)ur problem to forc^et tlie need in which the Kmpiiv may 
Chinese one day stand of tlic Chinese alliance in eastern Asia, and we 
Gowrn- ill i\^Q Q\f\ country, who see, perhaps more clearly than they 
mcnt. ^^,^J^ \y^ expected to jx^rceive, that the future mastery of the 

world lies Ix^tween tlie British, the Russian, and the Chinese 
naces, may be pardoneil for attaching more imiwrtance tlian do 
colonists to good relations betw«'en Great J>ritain and the 
Chinese Empii-e. China, which foiicht France not long ago 
"" ' upon a ])oint of honour, and which obtained in our time from 
liussia, without iighting, a province which Russia had long 
jwlministered, is a ix>wer well able to hold her own ; and if we 
Ixiar in mind the incredible nundx'i-s of her i>opulation, and 
the ability of her rulers, we can feel little doubt tliat the value 
of her alliance with ourselves in tho future must increase each 
day. An alliance in Asia between China and Gixiat ]>ritain 
would fonn a true league of pe.oce. 
Anti- A i-ecent Americ«an Act of Congress, making it unlawful for 

foms;n jxMsons not either citizens of the United States or having 
legislriiion. declared their intention of becoming such, or for foreign cor- 
lX)rations, to hold or own in tho Territories real estate acquii-ed 
after the date of the Act, except such as might be ac«iuired by 
inheritance or in tho ordinary course of the collection of older 
dtd)ts, is legislation sui)ported by one of the same reasons as 
are api)lical)le to tlie American and Australian legislation 
against the Chinese, and it is^ perhaps, defensible, and especially 
defensible under re))ublican institutions. 

Legislation against an influx of cheap la|K>ur would be more 
easily defensible as a principle than it is, if it were generalised, 
and not directed against the men of a single race only, but 

' //</// a Century of Australasian Prof/res.% by William Westgarth. 
SanipHOU liovr and Co., 1880. 
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tnriiod a^inst all fonii» of tlmt cora]>etition wliich is typi- 
tiiKl to the democ'iTicy by the tijfure of the Chinaman. I 
.<eo no reason to pn^test nt^ainst the desire of the Amencans 
and of t)ie Australian and Canadian colonists to exclude the 
IMHifest fonns of foreiirn lalx)ur, ))rovidiHl that it be done by 
irrneral laws. There Ix'ing only 100,(RM) Chinese in the Unitea 
States, out of a |M>|)ulation which was consideiTibly over lifty 
millions in IN^), the cheap labour ciuestion can hardly be said to 
have l>een, as yet, jwesentetl there by the Chinaman in a very 
formidable shajx*, except locally on the Pacitic K>loi)e. In our 
cMilonies tho Chinese ))opulation, though larger in pro|X)rtion 
than in the United States, is so small that the danger guarded 
ai^ainst by leurislation was also a danger of the futuixx In the 
L nited States, the most si»vc»ro conn>etition w hich white labour 
has to face is the com]Mitition of tlie home-born negro, more 
nrolitic than the Kui\>iK»an races in America, but not, of course, 
liel])e<l as an* the American whit<>s by immigration. Just aB 
some in Australia have in their imagination forese<»n the pre- 
dominance in that continent of the Chinese, unless their arrival 
Ik* prev<»iite<l, so as regards the Am«»rican continent some have 
l)n»)»hosi('(l the prinlominance of the negro. 

It is a curious fact that the Knglish race have more generally KnglUh 
de^troyed the native races with which they have come in contact and uatire 
in their young settlements than has Ixi'n the aise with other race*. 
Ci»lonising peoples, but have destroyed the natives only after- 
waitls to entt'r into a conflict with other dark i»r yellow races, 
whose ellifiency as labourers seems equal to their own. AVhile 
the <lestruction of the native races by the Ib'itish I'ace in. 
countries where the Knglish can lal)our out of «looi*s is generally 
complete, it is the fact that other ]iIuropean races who have set 
to work to desti-oy the natives in similar countries have not 
succeeded, and that the Knglish j>eople have often destroyed 
them when trying hard to keep them in existence. The founders 
of Pennsylvania made every eilbrt to deal fairly with the 
natives, but the lied Indian race will soon be extinct through- ^^ 
out the United States, ancl the Indians of Canada will prolwibly 
dis;ippear except in the fomi of the French -sj^eaking Indians 
who ai-c of mixed race. In Australia, although Victoria and 
some of tlie other colonies made great efforts to treat the 
natives kindly, the race once inhabiting this enormous con- 
tinent will shortly <lisai)pear. The Maories of New Zealand 
are also a small and a dwindling ix*o])lo ; but in some i)sivt& not 
only of America, but even of temperate Americ«a, such as the 
Mexican ])lateau, tho Indian race lias b<*a ten the Spanish, and 
whole counties are iXMipled by ixTsons bearing higii-sounding 
Spanish names, and lioman Catholic in religion, wlio to the eye 
are mostly pure Indians in blood. In liritish North America 
and in Australasia, wliich we have swept of their former 
native owners, we now ilread the comiK»tition of the Chinese; 
but in South Africa— where the destruction of the Hottentots 
and Bushmen of the Cajxi cleui-eil large tracts of their native 
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i>opiilHtion, Ijut whow the descciit of tlio Kafirs fi-oni the noi-tli 
lias in some parts roplacwl them l>y an even crreatcT numlx^r of 
dark-skinned ]x»<)plo — coloured inimiscrants of another kind aiv 
pouring in from across the se^is as lalK>urei*s and even artisans. 
There has \H.*on anioni; the Dutch of South Africa in recent 
years an a<;itation against cheap imix)rt<xi hibour in some 
degree similar to that in Austniiia and Canada against the 
immigration of Chinesa At the same time thei-o is a wide 
distinction between the agitations, and the warmest opj)oncnts 
of Eiiat Indian innuigratiun to Soulh-Ivistern Africa have lxH*n 
those who liave <lemande<l that, wliile the introduction of 
Indians shouhl cease, the Kafirs of the country should lx» 
temptcil or comivllcnl to do their work. The Indian coolies of 
South Africa are emplo^ycMl in every kind of labour. They work 
on the plantations and nithe iields; earn high wages in domestic 
service ; are hawkers, fish-curers, and small shopkwMvens, and 
tlieir s;ivings tiro great — the Indians returning to llindosbm 
by a single shin in 18*^1 having taken with them no less a sum 
than .Cl.'ijlKK). The l>ombay traders, under the name of " Aral)s," 
have spread through tlie Ti-ansvaal and Free State, and when 
the late Sir John Brand visited Ilarrismithat the beginning of 
18S8 a presentment was made to liim to the effect that the 
Volksraad had faiknl to protect the Stite from the introduction 
of Asiatics, tliat it was against the interest of the Euro|x?an 
community to admit them, and that the Governmeiit should 
lind means of removing the growing evil and destroying "the 
Uineful influence" of the Asiatics. The ixitition concluded by a 
reference to the anti-Chinese agitntion of Australia — a curious 
example of the smallness, in these days, of the world. 
Inili^ciit Colonial labour seeks pmtection by legislative means not only 

foreigners, r.gainst the cheap labour of the dark-skinned or of the yellow 
man, but also against white ^ijiuners, and against the artificial 
supply of labour by State-aided white immigration. Most of 
tiie countries of the world, indetnl, have laws against the admis- 
sion of destitute aliens, and the United Kingdom is in jmocticc 
almost the only exception. Several of our colonies have, as we 
have seen, made laws against the introduction of what are 
styled in New Zealand " Imbecile Passengere," and of these laws 
the Tasmanian and New Zealand Acts are good examples. There 
is no such law in New South Wales, but in South Australia, and 
in some other colonies where jxirsons have been lande<l who 
soon l>ecamo a buixlen ujxjn the Oovernment in the asylunis for 
the destitute, the Government have re -shipped them at the 
c^xixsnse of the colony to the place whence they came. Victoria 
has a clause in a genend statute of 18G5 which was closely 
followed in the drafting of the New Zealand law. The New 
Zealand " Iml)t»cile Passengers Act " consolidates and amends 
previous legislation urx»n the subject, under similar titles, dating 
as far IjJick as 1873. It enables the customs authorities of New 
Zt»aland to force the owners of ships bringing jxsi'sons likely "to 
Ixicome a charge ui)on the public or uiK>n any public or charit- 
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a))le iiistitution'* to oxccuto IioiuIa in the sum of .£100 for encli 
suoli ]>.is>ionper, umlor which thoy have to repay all expenses in- 
ruiioii for his siipi>ort or niaintonanceliyany public or charitable 
iiistituticm of Nrw Zcalaiul witliin five years of his landing. 
This )pi;islation has lx»cn closely followed in Tasmania with the 
addition of the iniix)rtant wonls **fn)ni any cause unable to 
supi)ort hiiiisolf/' In Canada the Govemor-CJenei-al has power, 
as has Ixhmi s4H*n, to prevent by proclamation the landing ot 
destitute immigrants. 

Tlie colonial workmen are opjx>sed not onlj to the reception Aiisirtcd 
of the destitute from abra-ul, but even to assisted immigi*ation immignt- 
of ^xTsons wilting and able to w'ork. There was for a time lion, 
almost as much acritation nirainst tlic emi>loyraent in New 
South Wales of Sir Kdwanl \Valter*s commissionaircsas asainst 
that of Chinamen. This was an extreme assertion of colonial 
views, but that colonial workmen should refuse to contribute 
towards assisting immigration to their colony is fairly reason- 
able, as it is d if lieu It to reply to the argmnent that if the 
colony is in want of workmen it is fair that workmen should 
l)e allowed to come in, but not fair that those already in the 
colonies should l)e compelled to contribute by taxation to the 
bringing out of j")eople to comixjte with them.^ The workmen 
argue that as long as English emigration is not assisted, 
colonial wages are not likely to decline below what they think 
a reason«ible limit ; but that if assisted emigration is en- 
couraged, inferior workmen will come out, and bring down 
wagrs to the Eui-oix^an level. I said in my chapter on New 
South Wales that immigration onertitions had been susix^nded 
by Victoria and New South Wales, and would never be 
resumed. That is .so with regaixl to immigration operations 
generally ; but it is the case that, without talking alx)ut it, Sir 
Henry Parkes has allowed assisted passages to be given to the 
wives and children of settlers already in the colony of New 
South Wales at cheap rates, and that the colony is quietly 
spelling money for this purpose— the obiect in view l^eing, 
however, rjither to keep in the country settlers who are alreacgr 
there than to bring in new families. 

It must be urged ujwn the colonial workman's side that. The iiseiii« 
where assisted emigrants h«ave Ix^en sent out on a large scale, ployed. 
there has frequently Ix^en a good deal of tempoi-aiy want ot 
ein])loyment in the colony, and the unemnloycd have come 
\i\)on the Slate for their supix)rt. Some of the men sent out to 
Australia have obtained ^ood employment as shearers, and 
jviid as they are a pound tor every hundred sheep, and being 
able, after a short aj^prenticeship, to shear from seventy to a 
hundred in the day, have earneci high wages for a short time. 
After two or three months they lind themselves with consider- 
able .savings, and are then in demand for harvesting, and 
afterwards get odd jobs at fruit -picking, and so are employed 
throughout the summer from October up to March; but^ 
bringing out with them improvident habits, they often rapidly 
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Rl^cnd tbcir largo savings in tlie towns, niul by tho dojul of 
winter, in July, are starving in the citios. Tli« result is that 
there is a good deal of want of synii>jithy in Mellx>urnp and 
Sydney with the colonial **unenipioviMl.^ On the other hand, 
preat respect is felt for the Triules liall C'ouncils, which almost 
invariably show wisdom and moderation, and act under a sense 
of responsibility and with a markeil si>irit of justice. The 
colonial Governments Iiavo often providinl work at half wages, 
that is, at 4s. a day, for the unemployetl ; but the exjx'riment 
has hardly been successful, and the men, even at this wage — 
very low according to colonial rates — have proved a bail 
bargain to the State. 

There are indeed vast difTicul ties to 1x5 met with at both ends 
of the journey as regards State emigration from Kn gland on a 
largo scale. The workmen in England resent emigration 
pn»ix>siils which they think put forward by the plutinrracy t<» 
cover the refusal or just dtMuands, and object to pay taxes 
which would be chiefly for the benefit of the ci»lonies and of the 
men who go; and, on the other hand, the ctthmists show still 
stronger disinclination to receive State immigrants than that 
.shown by their English comrades to sending them. So strong 
hjis lately lx?en the opi^osition to State-aided emigration on n 
large scale th.it schemes for colonisation by families, such as 
those which I have mentioned in my Canadian chapters, have 
Uiken the place of ordinary emigration pn)jects. The colonies 
generally nave been consulted uix)n such schemes, and their \ 
recent answers, on the whole, have not been favourable. New- 
foundland and some of the Crown Colonies, such as Xatal and 
Western Australia, alone seemed willing to entertain the matter, 
and the self-governing colonies met the ])n)ix)sals with a 
general refus.at But Sir Na^iier l>r(X)me, who answered for 
Western Australia, h:ul in contemplation a very Large expendi- 
tuix3, involving the advance in the iirst instance of from half a 
million to a million sterling. The only chance at the present 
moment for the success ot such a scheme would seem to lie 
either in the co-operation of the Canadian Pacific raili*oad 
company or in that of the company just f«>rmed for Bechuana- 
land; but as regaixls Australia and Ctiyyo Colony colonial 
objections arc too marked to allow the matter to Ix; entertained, 
and the field ofl'ered by Natal and by Newfoundland is limited 
in extent. A word of caution is ix'rhaps needed >vith regard 
to the attempt to force emigration into sj^ecial lines. The 
colonisjxtion of Bechuanaland by English agricultural families 
may be feasible, but to pour immigrants into Canada is often 
but an indirect means of helping them into the United States. 

As regards all persons not able to earn their living upon 
land, it is worse than useless to direct them in considei'able 
iiumlx3rs to some one spot. Young countries cannot absorb an 
indefinite numljcr of newcomers, and Australia, the Canadian 
Dominion, ami South Africa already take a larger number of 
such immigrants in proportion to tlieir population than is the 
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c'lM* with the l'nito<l Static even if we exclude from view, nn 
rifii)])ai-:it i\ «-ly old countries tlw* states t>f t)ie Atlantic seaboard. 
It isililhruh too»iii1iin<*the two(i1)je<-tsof pnmiotinff eniigratifm 
ft-«>ni (invit r»nt:iiti for the sake of Kii};land, and of usinc it for 
the inir|x>.-4» of strmi^honini? the tie between the United 
KiiiirfliMii and her c(>ltnii«'s. If the inattt^r is looked at from the 
I>oint of vi<*wof tlie etiiii;nint, the Tnui.svaal and the temperate 
parts of South Auieric:i, not to s)x*ak of the western country of 
the Tnititl States — all under foreign Hags — oiler tempting^ 
ti«'lds. If it is Ujoke<l at from the Impt^-ial |K>int of view, 
Australia is rather alienated than drawn tow nixis us by large 
eiiiii:i':itiou seheines, and the North West of Canada is more 
successfully brought under cultivation by those who reach it 
after long farming ex]X'ricnce in Ontano, th<an by tliose taken 
thrre straight from Kiigland. In any c;ise it is certain that the 
sihemes long talked alx)ut at home for the deportation to the , 

colonies on a largo scale of Rist tenders from Ixindon, and of 
the Ih'iti.sh unem])loyed, must \n* put aside as imniTicticable in 
fare of colonial opinion. The Parliament of the United King- 
dom has voted no direct <issistancc (except in the special case \ 
of the Scotch croftera) to Ihitish emigi*ation since help to J 
emigiants to Western Australia was stopixKl by Mr. Lowe, 
M'licn Uhancellor of the Kxchequer, with the apinx>val of Mr. { 
Stansfdd and the Local C>o\ cnnnient Doird, altliough a^inst 
the opinion of the Colonial ()tltcc% and such assistance is not 
likely to be revived. The Irish Government have promoted I 
the grant of money from the Church surplus for emigration 
from the congested districts of the westot Ireland, which has 
iK'cn in the nature of that "colonisation"' now recommended .. 
for gencM-al adopt ii)n ; but a larger scheme was rejected by the \l 
Canadian Dominion on the ground that it w-ould be ]x>litica]ly V 
inconvenient and undesirable for the Dominion Government to I'l 
connect itsdf with a scheme of the kind. The Cantidian view 
is that only a private comi>any cjin ever press settlers for 
repayment of moneys advanccil, masmuch as the settlera would 
naturally use jwlitical inilucncc to be relieved from l)aying, if 
askinl for ixvyment by a goveinment. 

While the self-governing colonies arc inclined, generally Frienaiy 
speaking, to discourage immigration, and while those of societuM. 
Australia are strengthened in their resistance by the occasional 
existence in their cities of bodies of ])ersons professing to be 
unem]>1oved, the colonies have not found themselves face to 
face with the ix^rmanent existence of a large class of poor. 
Providence of an organised kind is as remarkable in them as in 
the mother-country. While the I>riton does not make as a rule 
those s;ioritices for the benefit of all those alx)ut him which are 
made by the noorly-paid Hindoo, who, in a country of low 
wag(»s in which a poor law is unknown, invariably provides 
for his old people and keeps them in greater comfort than lie 
keeps himself, Knglishmtui and colonists alike arc remarkable 
for the extent to which they have carried the system of 
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providtMit Rociciios. Nearly every frieiullv society timt exists 
in England has branches^ in Canada and Australia. The Odd- 
fellows, taking the colonies through, are jxirhans niiunerically 
and financially the strongest of these IxkIics ; the Foivsters of 
various societies coniinoc close l)ehind. In Victoria the, Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows has 1G,(M10 memlx^rs : in New South 
AVales 13,000 ; and in South Australia 12,000. It is to Victoria 
that we must go to lind tlio highest development of friendly 
societies. There are in that colony some 800 courts, ^yith some 
70,000 members, and an income ot a quarter of a million. The 
number of memlxjrs in these societies exceeds the total numl)er 
of handici*aftsmcn in the colony, and inchides nearly all the 
manufacturing h.inds, as well as a considerable numl)er of 
small shopkeepers. In the other colonies also the friendly 
societies are strong, and in most of them legislative control has 
now lx»en brought to bear to secure an eli'ecti^•c audit ; while 
building societies arc, throughout the colonies, much stronger 
in proportion than they are in England. 
In f?ouih In the South African colonies friendly societies flourish in a 
Africa, remarkable manner, considering the smallness of the population 
and the wculiarities of the position of labour in the country ; 
but South Africa is the part of our dominions in wliich, on tlio 
whole, there is to Ixi found the smallest amount of poverty. As 
a curious example of the comfort of the population 1 may 
mention the raritv in South Africa of cop|K»r coinai^e — the 
threepenny niece, known colloquially as a " ticky," i)laying tlie 
part of the nritisli penny. In the re":ulations of the Cape and 
of the Nat'il railways it is explained that fractional parts of 
3d. are charged 3d. ; and the absence of the class of poor in 
South iVfric.1 is connected with the prevalence of the triendly 
society system. The Oddfellows, the Forestei*s, and the Druids, 
as well as ililxjrnian friendlv societies, thrive as greatly in 
South Africa as in Canada or Australasia itself. In Cai:)e Town, 
which is by no means a large city, there arc (including the 
suburbs) six Foresters* Courts, five Oddfellows' Lodges, four 
Free Gardeners' Lodges, three Lodges of Druids, ana sixteen 
other courts of friendly societies, or thirty -four courts in all. 
In the small towns of Natal the Oddfellows, Foresters, and 
Freemasons are remarkably stroncr. In Maritzburg there are 
under 4000 adult males, including tlic garrison and the officials ; 
but a single Oddfellows' Lodge in that town has over one 
hundretl memlx?rs. In DurKan, the commercial jwrt of Natal, 
there are only 2500 white men above eighteen yeai-s of age, but 
there is an Odtlfellows' Lodge of 170 members, and a Forestera* 
Court of 325. While friendly societies are strong, there is 
little trade unionism in Soutd Africa. In the South African 
Eurojjean iX)i)ulation there is no poor class, and the white 
artisans form an aristocracy of lal)Our directing the clieap 
lalx>ur of the natives. In Australia and in Cantida there are a 
great nunilx»r of Courts of IN^chabites and of other temperance 
societies ; but these are weaker in South Africa, where " tern- 
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iN^raneo" pniicinlos apparently do not flourish. Masonry has 
Uvn stroller in Upper O^amiAla and in Australia from tlie firsts 
and Itoiirislics in tno colonies even more in projportion to the 
]K)pii]ation than in Givat Britain, and in South Africa free- 
masonry is prosjKTOU.s lx)th among the English and the Dutch. 

Tlu* most ri'markable dilTerence, l>etw(H>n the colonies and Savings 
the mot licr- country as regattls pi\>vidence, concerns savinffs banka^ 
Kink deiKisits, which are in the colonies on a far larger scafe. 
In consi<l<>nihJe i)«>rtioiis (»f Australasia, for example, there are 
as many (K|iK)sitors as theiv are hemls of families— two hundred 
thous;ind in Victorisi, with simie four millions sterling of 
depi>sits ; and the life insurances of Austndasia assure at tliis 
moment a sum of S4imetliing like forty-live millions. 

The Knglisli frienilly soc-ieties which have bninches through- Racial 
out the colonies ami the Unitetl States object^ as 1 liavo said, difficultiea, 
to exhibitions of pride of race. Ihit the exclusion of coloureu 
men can be manag^^l without iK'ing laid down as a principle, 
and it must not bo supixj-stnl that Ix^cause tho colonial courts 
rt'main in c<mnection with the Order thev are fi*eely open to 
the irocptiou of the aborigines or of the Chinese. The np^lit of 
all honourable men to become Foresters or Freemasons^ without 
refc^ivnce to colour, is a dt»ctrine easy to lay down in Great 
1 hi tain, but is not a ^)rincii)le the observance of which is etisily 
obtained in the colonics. 

It is interesting to note as a new development of State Govcm- 
ad ministration that in New Zealand the colonial Government nient 
conducts with spirit a Dej^irtment for Life Insumnce. The fri«n«\Iy 
Post Ollice Insunmce Department of the mother-country is a ***^***^*®'- 
failure, having a business less than one-liundredth jxirt as great 
as tliat of each of several private com])anies ; whereas the New 
Zealand Government Life Insunince Department has mot with 
an ex trnon Unary success, lai'gely accounte<l for by the fact that 
it ailvertises freely. The prosixjctus, like many of tho other 
tlocuments of the New Zealand de|)artment, is adorned by a 
(piotation fix)m the EconomiAt^ i)ointing out the advantages of 
** the greatest of undevelojXHl economic forces, tho principle of 
insurance backed by the State guarantee*, that is, or insurance^ ' 

which r(»ally insuix^s." The New Zt'aland Government office has 
Ik'cii in existence for twenty yeai-s, and is more flourishing by i 

far than any of the private com])iiiues doing business in New ' 

Zealand ; in fact, the Government ollice carries on ojx^rations 
which an^ almost equal to those of the whole of the comimnies 
put together, and does a business which is iiid'e^isin^ fjister than I 

the business of the com])ani(*s increasc»s. So great is the success 
of the tlepartnient that if the New Ze^dand Government would 
consent to receive English business, which at present it refuses 
on account of certiin t<H:hiiical dilliculties, there can, I think, 
1m' no doubt that it would win a large amount of favour here. 
Th($ colla])se of some English insurance oHices was tho original I 

cause of tho introduction of the Dill which founded the Now I 

Zealand ollice, and it luis not been hampered by restrictions 
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ui^n tlic maximum siinount of iinlividual policies, Huch as have 
cliecktil the oxtoii-sLoii of Mr. Cjlaclsttme's systfin in tlio mothor- 
country. Tlie New Zealand Ciovernment now lielieve that their 
example is likely to >xi imitated at home, and that steps will Im5 
shortly taken to create a living and active insuninct; depart- 
ment umlcr Government manjigement, embracing the thn'O 
kingdoms, while they refer to thrir own legislation as oflering 
one among many examples of the legislature of a y<mng country 
setting to the mother-country an example in secuiing impi-oveil 
social conditions for its inhabitants.. One result of the ixipu- 
larity of the New Zealand oHicc is that, while there are <»nly 
twenty-six life ix>licies jx^r thous;md of the jxjpuhition in the 
lTnite<l Kingdom and in Canada, there are eighty iwlicies jwr 
thousand of the jwpulation in Xew Zealand — the highest 
numbt»r anywhere m tlu^ world. The State makes itself re'^iK)n- 
sible for fulfilment of all contracts made by tlu' department, and 
ollei-s theivfore an unimi^oachable security to the |)olicyhol(U'i-s. 

Theixi is in tlu» department a t4'mperance section, and total 
abstainei*s have the option of being iJlaced in .a class by them- 
selves, where "the profits which an* founil to be due to their 
special mortality" will Ix^ appropriated among them, instead of 
being shared by the ixjlicyholders generally. If the practice 
of total abstinence is conducive to longevity they reap the 
advantage, as is jx»inte<l out to them by the Government, both 
of psirticipatirg m the sjx'cial profits and of demonstrating to 
the world the truth of their views with rt^gard to the healthi- 
ness of total abstinence. The Government has issued tables in 
colours showing the )>robabilities of profit from total abstinence, 
and points out that ti>tal abstainers should not insure in any 
office which does not give them the Ix^nefit of their abstinence 
by placing them in a section apart. The Xew Zealand depart- 
ment publishes leaflets and tracts by the ton, umler all kinds of 
attractive headings, such as *' He is going to be married ! " The 
Government prints also a "Tost Magazine and Insunincc 
Monitor," which has a large circulation. Althraigh the depart- 
ment has lx»en in existence since al)Out 1870 its scojk* has 
several times been extendi'd by legislation, and it has only 
been brought info full working oixler uixm the existing system 
by the laws of 1884 and 188G. 

Although the Xew Zealand system has met with such com- 
plete success, not much has yet been heaixl in the colonies of 
pix>ix)sals for compulsory State insurance, and but little 
attention has Ixmmi excited in them by accounts of the last 
development t»f State -smMalism in Germany in the insurance 
law of 1889. An able writer against S<X'ialism has styled it "a 
kind of inoculation with a milder ty]X5 of the disease, in oitler 
to prix-ui*c innnunity fmm a more malignant." N'ow in colonies 
where there is no Kevolutionary Socialism and no {x^rmanent 
class of poor the ne^cessary leverage for obtaining the a<loption 
of such laws would seem wanting. In the great self-governing 
colonies, it may be said, there is no i^erraanent poverty except 
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^t.i-li a.sh|»nni:<ilinvtIvorin«lirci'tly from€lrin1c,or«m thecaoeof 
\%iiin<ii ami clijlilri'ti, fn>in clcMTt km. In New Zi'aland, liowcver, 
ulH*n* for &OI1W* j«Mr» tlioru was a {cmvl deal of distress^ there 
.11 <• )ii»Iii'> ill f\i.sU*iK*e not unliko our own IVxinls of GnardianflL 

Tlic iiK^t iin|M»rt:iiit ci*1oiiial l<.*t^s1ation u\yon the subject of The _ 
tli<* ]Mh»r is that i>£ Now Z**a1aii«l, cuntaiiu'd intliellosintals ancl in Ne 
( li.irii.ilfle lii>tituti«>iiis Act of IhNj, with tlie amoncting Acts. 
it U:uy Un*n |K)iiiU>fl out' tliat the Xew Zt'niand Government, 
IK^^tfnil aliiio.>t out of «»\istcni.v hy **the uneinplo^'cd," promoted 
a Hiil tilt* main <il>jc4>t of which was in fact to throw off the 
Statr aiitl oil to the hK-alitics th<' ililliciilties connected with the 
.Nuiijcvt. The Xew Zt^iland law involves something like a poor 
rate, and soiiicthiiii; like rclii'viiig oflicers ; bat diix'ct subsidies 
aii; still trivfu by Goveiiinient, after tlie colonial systeni^ to 
liospitaLs and charitief^. The ct^lonv is divided by the Act into 

H«»>Iiital l>i2»trii't.s and for each district an ekn^tive I>oard is \ 

pnividtfl, to lie cliosen by the councils of the 1x>roughs and ^ 

i-ounties within the district. To the Dikii^s aie given **the 
I'xdusive suixTintc'iidrnci' and control^^ with few exceptions, of 

1 1 o >j )i t a 1 s •'I h II ^1 iou s<^-s, and orplia na i^es, other t han t hose specially * 

inroiiHM.ttt^l undt-r the Act, ami also the di:»tribution of chant- i 

aide aid. The funds consist of endowments, voluntary contri- 
1 Hit ions and bt quests, grants t'lvm local authorities, and ] 

-ub.-idics from the consoli<late<l fund — the latter pa^'ing ten 
shillini^s for every i)ound of donations or contributions from 
local autliorities, wliether voluntary or raised by nite, up to 

OctoK'r IMXX and after that dat<; such sums as the Colonial * { 

'i'i«'asurer shall think necessary, whcixs he is not satisfied that 
the ijo:inl has sullicient without his help. The amount of the I 

i-nntributions of tlie local authorities n^sts upon the decision of '] 

tlie J5oiuxl, but must b<5 spicwl over the district acconling to J 

rateable value ; and the local authorities can appeal to the 9 

(.^olonial Secretary. The Doaixl is allowed to build jxiorhouscs L 

(although they aiv not cidh'd by that name), and may also give X 

out-relief to the imligent (although the woixl "piuper" is care- 
fully avoided), and ix»ssesses also ix>wer to close any institution 
not required. Rich Board took over the olUcers, me<lical men, S 

nurses, and atti'n<lauts of the institutions phicetl under its charge; 
but those institutions which jx'titioned for ineor]x>ration, if they 
showe<l a list of not fewer than a hundred persons willing to I 

contribute yearly sums of not less than live shillings, having paid ' 

one year's subscrijition in advance, or willing to give donations 
in one sum of not less than Jb'lO, might (provided tli<at the tobil 
of their contributions came to not less than £100 a year) 
receive incorporation. After the foundation of the system 
institutions support<»d in the Siime way might .still be incorpor- 
ate<l if no counter- petition by an e<iual number of persons were 
ii'ceivwl ; but each llaard is allowixl to obji»ct to incorporations 
in its district, and on objection a resident magistrate holds an 
inquirj'. Provision was also made for the lepivseiitation upon 

' yeiC'/Ctahnd qf To-day, by John Bradiibaw. Sampson I^w and Co., 1 SSS, 
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tlio governing Ixxlios of tho incoi'iK>ratc(l clinritics of lociil 
authorities who might contribute towards the funds. Powers 
wciH? tiken for obtaining contiibutions from near rehitions for 
tho maintenance of pei-sons aideiL It will 1h» seen that the 
New Zealand system bears a strong resenibhmce to our \yoov 
hiw, except that it do<'s not confer anything like a right to 
relief, anti the other self -governing colonies are fret* even from 
the New Zeahind rate for charitable pur|x>ses. At the siime 
time tho lino which might lx> drawn Ix'twecn New Zealand 
and some of tho others involves distinction without nuich 
ditlV'rence, because taxation exists thi\)ugliout Australia in aid of 
charitable institutions, although the money conies, u]K>n the Aus- 
tralian continent, from the consolidateil fund and not from nites. 
In New In New South Wales the Government has five charities 
i>outh exclusively under its own management in the form of a hospital 
Walca. and four asylums for julult poor, in addition to lunatic asylums 
and reformatories. As regards other charitable institutions, 
tho Government of New South Wales subsidises private trusts, 
and, asking few questions, gives money to connnittees as its 
almoners. As a general rule it ^nmts to charities a sum ec^ual 
to that raised by private contril)utions ; but it has sometimes 
lx.»en forced to step in at critical moments to make g(X)d 
detlciencies, as, for example, in the case of the JJenevolent 
Asylum and the Asylum tor Destitute Children. To some of 
these institutions the Government has at times also sent 
indigent ix'rsons to l)e maintainc<l, and has iviid for them a 
price such as to leave a mari^in of protit to tlie management. 
The Asylum for Destitute Clnldi-en lias lately ceased to bo a 
recipient of Government bounty, since the adoption by Govern- 
ment of the IxN'irding-out systeiu, under the sujKirvision of the 
State Children's lielief I>o;u*d, a committee of ladies and gentlo- 
m(»n nomimiteil by Government and entirely linanctHl from 
Government funds. Most of tho hospitals of New South Wales 
are now sup{)orted on the " mixed system," that is, i>artly by 
voluntary contributions and partly hy State aid. But the 
Uonian Catholics maintain a denominational hospital in 
Sydney, which is wholly supix>rtcd by voluntaiy contributions, 
or by the payments of " mying patients," although in pnictice 
open to pjitients of all denominations, and this, not being 
technically ** public," receives no (lovernmcnt gi*ant. A Govern- 
ment inspector of public charities exercises a certain control 
over the management and ex])enditure of the various charitable 
committees, and makes an annual reix^rt. The Government of 
New South Wales spends out of public moneys from £100,000 
to £150,000 a year on charity, of which £ 10,000 a year represents 
the grant on the mix«Hl principle, on the bjisis of pound for 
I)ound ; and in additicm to the annual ordinary expenditure 
uix>n charities we have to remem1x;rtheextraordin;iry expendi- 
turcj from tinn^ to time ujKm relief works for tho uneninloyed. 
There is a good deal of dissatisfaction in New South Wales at 
grcjit numbei'S (if persons altogether escaping their fair share of 
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the bunion of the cost of cimrity, and also at wasteful expondi- 

tuit) ill tho nianaircineut of s«)nic of the charitable iiiKtitutionSy 

and Ihiyal C*onuni)tt>ioiui have lieen appointed from time to time 

to inquire into such matters. It is not unlikelv that New 

South Wales may one day imitate the New Zealand legislation. 

Hut there is a horror in the colonies, which is unknown in the 

TnitcHl States, of the words " iwupemm," ** poorhouse,'' "work- ^ 

liouse," or "i>jiuper,'' anil when a speaker, not long out from 

Kngland, cisually i\;fcrrcd at a Sydney public meeting to the 

" iJi'iiovolent Asylums " as " poorhouses^'* one who followed him 

s;iid that the u.se of such a term was an insult to the community, 

and thanked Ct«Kl that there was not a ixK)rliouse in Australia. 

L'nftM-tunatoly for him there are in Western Australia^ two 

'' ])oorhouses ' actually so calletL There is in the colonies a 

g<ioddcal of fear of words: the honest terra "wages* is too 

often i-eplaccil bv " salary " ; and a maid-of-all-work does not i 

object to do all the menial drudgery of a house provided she is f 

tcnne<l "conij^anion," or ** nui-sery -governess," or " la<ly-help^" 

instead of ** housemaid " or " general servant*' That " paupers " 

sliould Ijcconio "i-ecipients of charity" or "inmates of the asylum" ^ 

is only in keeping with the colonial habit that calls almost . 

every shop a "store," and ahnost every servant an "employ^,** 

111 Victoria, as in New South AVales, the State supports the In Vks- 
lunatic asylums and industrial and i-eforniatory sciiools, and ^oria. 
contributes towaixls hospitals, giving, however, in tho latter 
case, not nieivly ix)und i>er |x>und, as in most other coloniesi 
but two i)ounds for each sovei*eign ; and the Victorian contri- 
bution towards charities amounts to £230,000 a year. Victoria 
is I'sjM^cially proud of her treatment of neglecte<l cliildren, and 
transfers them, ui)on a system which I have mentioned in the 
Austmlian chapters, from the gaols, through State institutions, 
to families, until those who begin life in gaol ai*e found earning 
their livelilioiKl as industrious apprentices. One peculiarity oi 
Victoria is that in some cases deserted mothers of gtxxl 
character are paid for taking care of their own children ; but 
this is oidy done in some thirty cases at a time, and with much 
caution. New South Wales, (Queensland, and South Australia 
run Victoria close in their legislation with regard to children. 
State care of neglecte<l chiUlren in Victoria has been a consider- 
able success, and the "Depiirtmeiit for Xeglecte<l Children" is 
one of the most ]x>pular of colonial institutions.^ By the 
iit'glected childi-en's Acts of Deceml)er 1887 the legislation of ( 

Victoria was placed in advance of that of the United Kingdom 
u|xjn the (juestion, and, while it is imix>ssible to deal here with 
the detjiils of this legislation, it may be safely recommended to 
the imitation of the mother-country. If I have seemed to 
ridicule the Austndian custom of ivplacing diwigreeable words 
by tliose less suitable which convey a pleas;inter shiulo of 
meaning, I may .'uld tliat none will \>e found to complain of the 
recent replacing in South Australia of the tenn "Destitute 
children" by tlie term " State childivn," and in Victoria of the L 
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ProtectioiL 



tci-Di "Neglected diildreii" by the tenn "State wank" The 
annual rejwrt <»f the Seoivtarv of the Victorian department 
publisluMl in 1SSH, cfuitainsan aaniirable defence of the uoattling- 
out system against tlic very able strictures of the Hector of Islip; 
and it must bt> taken as admitte<l throughout Australiaand(\'inada 
that the Ixxirding-out system is in the colonies a complete success. 

In South Austmlia an even larger prt>]XH*ti<mal amount is 
exiK'ntled ujKJn State charities than in Victoria and New South 
Wale-sand gcnenLlIy s]H'aking, it may Ix) said that the same 
princi])le which applies to (vi»vcrnmeiit aid to charities in the 
colonies which I have named is general throughout Australia. 

I have name<l in my principal chapter upon Canada the out- 
door relief given bj' the managers of the House of Industry and 
lU»fugc at Monti-eal. By the Municii>al Code of Quebec it is 
provided that every local Council may contribute to the main- 
tenance of po«>r ixjrsons unable to earn their livelihood, and 
may establish and maintain jioorhouses for the relief of the 
destitute, and pive domiciliary relief or aid charitable institu- 
tions in the iieighljourhood. In Ontario also the municipalities 
look after the indigent ixx)r. At Toronto, where there is much 
distress towanls the enu of the severe winters, the corix)ration 
makes grants to charitable organisations such as the House of 
Providence, the House of Inaustry, the Boys* Home, and the 
Orphans' Home. There is also in Toronto a City Relieving 
OlKcer, who makes inquiry into all appliaitions, which amount 
to thirty a <lav in February, and hamls them over to a com- 
mittee electeJ by the combined Charities, that is, the Charities 
receiving giiints from the municipality. At Hamilton the cor- 
ixiration also grants relief to widows an<l children and old men, 
and nrovides work for able-bodied applicants in winter. At 
Ijoncion the cor])onition has a Relief Inspector, and as many as 
140 families have lx»en ivlieved in a single winter month. In 
Nova Scotia also the municii)alities support charitable asylums, 
and Halifax has one which holds 300 inmates. The main- 
tenance of ])auiXM*s from outside the city limits is borne by the 
whole Province, and tlu're is here no system of outdoor ivlief. 

At the Cape and in Natal there is no wliite i^jiuper class, and 
although there is a vote for pauj)ei*s under the medical head in 
estimates, from which are aided the public hospitals and the 
district surgeons, this mainly concerns the dark-skinned i*aees. 
In many of the Crown Colonies, and es|x»cially in those of 
the ^Vest Indies, there is found in existence a system closely 
resembling that of Kngland ; pirochial almshouses, managed by 
parochial IJa-irds, being provided for the ]X)or, wlio, however, 
consist generally in these cases of persons of black skin. 

Having descrilx^d the position of colonial labour, and the 
stei>s tiiken by it to protect itself against the comixjtition of 
the cheai^ races, and of indigent innnigrants from Europe, I 
now turn to the consideration of the means by which it has 
sought to protect itself against the importation of cheap goods 
fn>m other countries. 
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CHAPTER in 

I'UOTECTION OF NATIVE INI>UHTRIES 

CnFATKn PtUiTMS coiitfiiiicil ji chapter u|x>ii tlic subject of Pro- Colonial 
ItM'tioii wliieli led to bO iiiucli discussion that I w:is foixx-tl in Protcctioo 
lat(*r editions to add a fo«»tnote to tlie eifect that, while it had in 1868. 
at iirst Imtu ri^litly uiidei^tood as a niei'e statement by an 
l'^n^li>h Free Trader of tlie views held by colonial pititeetionista, 
it had sub.s4'<iuent]y been niisi-eail to be a defence of protoc- 
tioniht views. The fact is that it is not easy for a Fi-ee Trader 
to y:\\G a )KMfectly fair statement of the facts bearing upon 
coldiiial Protection without being himsi;lf thought to l)e an 
apostate ; for it is necess;iry in the first place, and alx>ve all, to 
iMiint imt that many of the statements made by British and by 
New South Wales f ri'C Tnidei-s with i-egard to the consec^ucnces 
of colonial Pitjtection will not stand the test of examinatioiu 
Jn (itntttr Britain I |)ointvd out that colonial^ Protection was 
not only stiong but growing, and that it had in Victoria and 
Canada tiie sup|)ort of many extremely able and intelligent 
men who were jxTfectly convinced nix)tectionists, while throu£[h- 
oui the colonies there Mas a rapid ly incre^ising minority in its 
favour. Since that time the whole of the gre;it self-governing 
colonies, except New South Wales and the Cajx;, Imve become 
))rotectionist, wliilc the Caix; has heavy duties upon most goods, 
jmton, however, mainly for i*evenue purposes, out now begin- 
ning to give rise to a growth of protectionist opinion ; and in 
New South Wales the Free Tniders hold their own only by a 
bare maiority. I also showed that many colonial pi*otcctionists 
w ere willinff to admit the truth of most of the Free Trade argu- 
ments. It is not denied that the eifect of Pix>tection is to 
increase the cost of goo<ls to the consumer. It is admitted that 
Free Trade would tend to the more moid peopling of the 
country. I arguetl that the Pi*otection of tlio English across the 
seas was no national delusion, but a system deliljerately recom- 
mended as one, on the w;hole, conducive to the pix>sperity of 
each young country, in spite of pocket losses which came home 
to all. 

The light which has been thrown uixin the problem in the Effect of 
last two-and- twenty years shows that wajjes have been kept up, a«b«cquent 
antl even raised in the protectionist colonies, a1x>ve the |)oint at exi*ri*noe. 
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which they stocMl in 18G8, but that thera has been a similar 
incre;ise in nciglilx>uring colonics under a system of Frco Trade. 
The hours of lal>our are the same, the rate of wages of artisjins 
substantially tlio sjime, and the ctist of living alxmt the same, in 
the adjoining colonies of Victoria and New »South Wales, under 
ditFcixsnt tiscid systems. The foivign goods that are consunie<l 
compete on a fairly equal footing with goixls manufactured in 
tlio colonies, the imi)ort duties of Victiiria (aimmnting until very 
lately on the avenige to from 17 or 20 to 25 ])er cent on the 
articles tjixed) giving a slight advantage to the colonial manu- 
factun*r, but not greatly affecting prices of cheap g<Kj<lR, in 
which the local manufacturer woula l)e able now to hold his 
own without Pn>tection, though he will not mlmit this. Prices 
ai-e, however, atfected in Victoria by over-pixxluction. and the 
colony possesses so small an internal marlcet that tlie recent 
application oi a more rigi«i system of Pix^tection at her fnmtiers 
will teiwl to incn*ase the risk of this over-procluction, with con- 
se<iuent tluctuati<m of prices. Victoria, under a protectionist 
svstem, has develoixxl an exixirt trade al>mt e(|ual to that, in 
the s;ime classes of goods, of tlio lulioining Free Trade coal- 
possessing colony. Canada, too, is ix^ginning to export her 
manufactured gocNls, and tocom))ete with Austria in the sup])ly 
of furniture to distint markets, such as those of Turkey. As 
French-Canailian laliour is good and cheap, and timber of all 
kinds to be had at an exti-aoixJinarily low price, she might have 
done so without Pix)tection. Victoria greatly iiu'i'cased her 
duties on many classes of goods at the end of the sessitm of 
1880 ; but there has not as yet, of course, been time to judge of 
the i-esults u]xm her trade or upon wages. My i*emarks must, 
therefore, Ix) undei'stoo<l as applying to the state of things de- 
velo])ed under the tariff existing pi-eviously to the end of the 
last st\ssion of the Victonan Parfiainent 
Victorim It is a curious fact that Protection has so eaten into the 

under national temperament of Victoria that the wiiters in that 

Protectioiu colony who take the Free Trade side, and who Ijelieve them- 
selves to be Free Traders, employ arguments of the most jmrely 
protectionist tvpe, which they try to turn against the other 
imrty. When il. Challemel-Ijacour told IjonlOranville that he 
was a Free Trsuler, Lord Gninville replied, as is well known, 
that he was aware of it, but could not find the diflei-ence 
bctwetMi a French Free Trader and an English protectionist ; 
and we may siiv the same of some V^ictorian Free Traders— as, 
for example, Air. Service — so far as their arguments are con- 
cern<»d. The i)osition of the Victorian Free Traders wiis clearly 
explained in the election of 1889 by Mr. Murray Smith when he 
stated that Protection is so deeply rooted in Victoria that not 
only must any contest over the tariff 1x3 ho|X3less for those who 
like himself aro Free Trmlers, but that the vested interests 
which have been created by Protection aro now so important 
that, even if they hiul the power to sweep away Prot<H'tion, it 
would be dangerous to cxt;rciso it suddenly. The Victorian 
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protect ioiUKts have found the biiine practical dillicuUics in their 
way as have the protivtionistn of France : the iiiw material id 
one tmdc is the manufactured article of another. Foret^ 
stuffs aix* imported on a large scale and made into clothing m 
Victoria ; the duty uix)n woollen goods not having been suffi- 
cient to promote a rapid g^wth of the woollen industry in 
Victoria, init the duty ui)on clothing lieing Kuflicient to protect 
the \oc:\\ clothing manufactories. When it was proposed to 
increase tlie duties u\xn\ woollen goods the operatives of the 
clothiuf; f:u-torios attacked the proposal in tne same way in 
which the protccto<i users of Knglish yams in France attack 
proposals to increase the^ protection on yarns and dves in 
favour of the Fi-ench spinners and makers of dye At the 
same time, the Victorian duties have since been raised. The 
protectionist tarilT of Victoi-ia has undoubtedly added to 
the depression of the gold -mining industry in the colony, by 
(greatly increasing the cost of the machinery of which it stands 
in need. 

It cannot, on the other hand, I think, be denied that tlic Growth of 
cfTect of the Victorian protective system has been to enable tho local ma&ii- 
colony to gradually supply its wants with a lietter class of facturea. 
Victorian goods. Only a few yeai*s ago, while the local manu- 
facturcis made all the kitchen and cottage furniture, the furni- 
ture of the wealthy was importi^L ^ Now the local manufacturers 
are Ix^ginniiig to hold their own in a better class of goods, in 
all casrs whert^thc goods ai*e of a kind for which there can be 
obtained a nnisonably large colonial sale. Victoria appears to 
Ix} doing an increasing trade with South Australia, ana in the 
latter colony the protectionist agitation is not an agitation 
jitrainst the cheap lalx)urof EuroiM?, but an agit.ition for Protec- 
tion against protectionist Victoria. It is an exaggeration to 
sjiy, as the Victorian protectionists do say, tliat in the last 
twenty years Victoria has become the manufacturing colony of 
Austriilia. That is so for some liniite<l classes of goods, but for 
some limited d.-isscs only, and she still imports vastly more 
manufacturi»s than she exports, while the !• vee Trade colony, 
assisted by her cheap coal, has also a large show^ of local fac- 
tories. Victoria makes no linen, weaves no silk, spins no cotton, 
and manufactures but a small iiortion of her woollen fabrics, 
though the proportion will increase under the higher duties 
now ado])te(l. The colony is, however, too small, the market 
too limited, for Victoria to be able to compete with Lancashire 
in cottons or with Yorkshire in woollens and worsteds — districts 
in whicli the trade can alibrd to sec machinery grow olisoletein 
ten yeai«s, and cheerfully i-eplace it with the improvements that 
are necessary to keep ^)ace with the manufactures of Belgium 
and of h ranee. What A ictoria does under her protective system 
IS to inipoi t woollen stuflsand linens and make them into shirts 
'^f th "t^^'J '^*^^^^^" aflbcting rather the nature than tlie volume 

»<^tona, then, under her protectionist system, makes, as has 
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bofii showt), most of tlic common goods she ihmxIs, and cxiK)rtj» 
such goods to the other Australian coU)nieR. The goods of hi^h 
Kixury, articles which cannot 1x5 productnl in small quantities 
except at exorbitant cost, are not as a rule nianufacture<) in 
the colony ; but such articles as cheap wearing apparel (includ- 
ing not only clothes in the ordinary sense, but slnrts lx>ots, and 
shoesX soap and candles, common machinery, and metal ^oods, 
arc now sold wholesale in the colony at rates very slightly 
higher than those which obtain in England itself. Ot course a 
locomotive or a largo enf^ine for a big ship cannot 1x; turned 
out ;\s yet in protectionist Victoria to compete with those of 
(thisgow or of Ik'lgiuin any more than is the case in Free Trade 
New South Wales; but what may 1x5 called ** jwople's ** goods 
(;is contrasted with luxuries) and nccessiiriea, are now manu- 
factured on such <a scale and at sach rates that the trades con- 
cerned in their production would not suffer by the complete 
removal of Protection. The manufacturers, I i"ci>eiit., do not 
admit this, and have lately obtainwl an increase of some of the 
low duties, but the fact is as I state it. Victorian manufac- 
turers would suffer very greatly by complete intercolonial 
Protection, and hence we see the curious spectacle of some 
Victorian protectionists becoming Free Traders without know- 
ing it, while some of the Free Traders of the neighbouring 
colonies are with equal rapidity turning to the protectionist 
side. Many of those who aro interested in manufactures in 
Victoria, and who formerly found their interest in Protection, 
now fina their interest in intercolonial Free Trade, while Free 
Tnade and Protection in Euroix; and other distant places matter 
equally little to them. At the same time, those who are inter- 
ested in manufactures in the other colonies are fighting might 
and main, not for that intercolonial Free Trade combined with 
Protect ioiv against the world which is the ideal of the philo- 
sophic Victorian protectionists, but for Protection against 
Victoria combined with indifference towanls the rest of the 
world. It would, however, >3e a mistake to suppose that inter- 
colonial Free Trade, with Protection against tlie rest of the 
world, is, even in Victoriji, the dominant opinion. The inter- 
colonial Trade Union (,^ongrcss of 1889 declared against it, and 
the Deakin-Gillies Ministry was forced, at the end of the session 
of 1880, to alxindon its position and to assent, as I have said, to 
the imposition of increased duties. 

I have already discussed in the Australian chapters the bear- 
ing of Australasian Protection upon the question of the creation 
of an Australian or Australasian Parliament, and on confedera- 
tion or union. In my chapter u])on the future relations lx.>tween 
the various i>arts of the whole Empire, and especially between 
the im»ther-country and the colonies, I shfiU have to consider 
the light thrown upon the question of Im]X5rial Fe<leration by 
the discovery of the undoubted fact that the colonies and 
dependencies of the Empire lean, by a vast majority, to a dis- 
tinctively protective policy. It is curious to notice how sudden 
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ha.s \iovn tlio cliangc up«»ii tliis point As Into oh 1H82 an aUe 

writer, by no means iiielined by |K>litieal o])iiiions to tike Free 

Trade views for granted/ argued that it would be possible to 

r?«tabli.sli a clo^er connection througliout the British Kminre 

uiMMi a Kisis of Free Tnuk^ and that tlie advocates of a Fair 

Tnido Empire would find themselves mistaken if they relied 

i»n the illusion that the colonies would bo willing to join an 

fmnerial Zollverein providetl it wei-e surnmndiHl by a wall of 

higher duties to outsiders. The writer thought it would be 

|xiKsible to found a Free Trade Empire upim the prop<isition 

that low tarills were the nutst conducive to nix)si>erity, and he 

name<i Victoria, along with lIong-Ki»ng and >J^cw Simth Wales, 

iis leanine to the Fnni Trade side. Victoria was protectionist 

even at the time at which ho wrote, but there wius a very strong 

Fi*ee Trade jvirty at that moment in the coUmy— a party whicii 

is now so dead that the holding of Fi*ee Trailo convictions bv / 

a statesman is looked upon as an amiable eccentricity, which 

iKvd not in the legist jirevent his receiving pnitcctionist votes, 

it Iteing underst^KMl that no attempt is likely to bo made to 

revive the questioiu At the time when the work in question 

apix'arcH] the author w;is able to declare that only two out of 

forty colonies maintained taritls that could Ix; described as high 

or hostile, a statement which, if i5 \)cr cent duties, put on for 

1>i'otectionist puriwses, arc fairly to 1h> called ** high and hostile," 
las iK^come untrue, lie thought that the Australian colonies 
were *' asking why it is that New Zealand and New South 
Wales arc outrunning Victoria." But since he wrote New 
Zealand has rivalled even Victoria in the exaggeration of her 
duties, and New South Wales tapixjars to be upon the ixiint of 
adhesion to the protectionist side. 

The writer from whom I quote assured his readers that the Fallacies 
coUuiies of New South Wales and Victoriii, running a race side involved 
by side, allbixh'd a ixirfect example of the evils of Pii»tectioii, la com- 
for New South Wales had outstripixjd Victoria in the rac<». ^i»on» 
Hut this comjmrison, which has since Wen reixvatetl, is wholly «,*T^'* 
fallacious, owing to the existence in New South Wales of che.'ip '^^** 
QiVii and the non-existence in Victoria up to the present time ^^^?*^ 
of .iny substantial output of co«d of any kind, and on account w^^i^^g^ 
also of the overwhelnnng superiority of New South Wales in 
size. The late Mr. Westgartli indeed has contendetl that her 
smaller area is an actual advantage to Victoria over New South 
Wales, and that this an<l the colder climate .are the reasons of 
her temporary success ; but I cannot say that his argument 
carries conviction to my mind. An able colonist, Mr. Pulsford 
of the Sydney Chamber of Conunerce, sets Victorian gold, drawn 
from a small area, against the New South Wales excess of wool 
production over tliat of Victoria, which she owes to her greater 
size ; but this view, too, is somewhat fanciful, for it takes no 
account of the coal of New South Wales. That the local opinion 

' Sfafe Aitl and StnU Interference, by Georgo Baden-Powell. Cliapni&n 
aud llalL 
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is not to tlie etlect tliiit tlie exporimeiit has l)een conclusivo as 
1)ctwocn the two systeuis is evidenced by the fact that while 
in 1882 the Irish IVimo Minister of Victoria, in a short-lived 
(Jovernnient, liad hinte<l at tlje jx)s.sibility of the colony revert- 
ing to Free Trade, tlie two mrties in Victoria now vie with one 
another in Protection, anu the protectionists of New South 
Wales have grown from a small minority into a i)jirty all but 
victorious at the jx)ll. 

Victoria and New South Wales are now of the same iwpula- 
tion. When Victoria entered upon her protectionist jKvth she 
had a vastly larger ixinulation tiian New South Wales, and the 
fact that New »Suuth Wales has caught her up and is now beat- 
ing her in population is iwintcd to by Free Traders as prettv 
conclusive evidence of the truth of their ])osition. It snoulJ, 
in connection with this point, be remembered that Victoria has 
a very limited soil for a young country ; that New South Wales 
has a vastly larger amount of unoccupied land ; and tliat the 
fact of Victorians |)iissing over with their capital and their 
lalK>ur into New South \yales is not in itself a sutHcient argu- 
ment against the protective system of Victoria. Moreover, the 
mere possession of abundant coal ought to give manufacturing 
supremacy to the larger colony, a supremacy which she has 
hardly as yet established. The figures which show the ages of 
the i)oi>ulation have somewhat more imjwrtance. There Ctan 
Ixi no (loubt that a considerable number of the people of the 
Ixjst working age have left Victoria for the other colonies, and 
on the whole this must be considered as at least showing that 
Victorian Protection has not so vastly improved the i)osition 
of the working classes, nor New South \Nales Free Inide so 
greatly harmetl it, as to prevent what was in itself a natural 
movement of |x>pulation into the countries with land requiring 
))eonleL 

The fact that New South Wales has caught up and passed 
Victoria in revenue is again not a conclusive argument, as 
Victoria has had to Ix^ar an extraordinary falling oif in gold 
production, while there has been no similar natural decline 
attending the results of lalx)ur in New South Wales, and coal- 
mining in the latter colony is increasing f.'ist. New South 
Wales h.'is, however, caught up and passed Victoria in general 
trade and in shipping. The advocates of Protection and Free 
Trade in the two colonies have fought during the last two 
ye^'irs over the statistics relating to the number of hands 
einploved in manufacture; they have succeeded in showing 
that the statistics have l>een so arranged as to swell the figures, 
and that not much light is to be drawn from them. Whether 
she retains a comparatively Free Trade system, or whether she, 
as seems proU-ible, adopts Protection, New South Wales must 
creep gradually to the front, and the steadiness of her advance 
cannot form a powerful argument in this controversy. 

The commrisons which have been drawn between Victoria 
and New South Wales by the Free Traders and the Protec- 
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tionists during tlio \asi Kixtcon yearn, when iniiiartially con- the cora- 
si(U»i-o<K pnive that neither Pn»tcction nor Free Trade lias |»*rbaii 
much artocted the neck -ami -neok race which the colonies have ^^'^'^n 
hitherto^ lx»en running, and in which, for the reasons I have ^ 
f:iven, New South Wales under either nystcm must nrevaiL It <^<>'>*«*' 
is in fact iiii]>ossihle to show that either colony lias greatly 
suUered from the fiscal policy which it has adopted. Victoria 
lias a l)ctter average qu«ality of land, but New South Wales 
jMiNsesses a tract, e<|ual in area to Victoria, of land as valuable 
;is that of Victoria. Victoria has enjov^ed in the past the 
advantage of her gold productitin; but 5few South Wales has 
li.-id her iH>al-niine.s the value of which, in one w<iy or another, 
has hardly Ixhmi niucli less. Both ctilonics liave mssed through 
waves of depression. Seven ycirs ago, when A ictoria was m 
the trough of the wave and New South Wales was on the crest^ 
it seenuHl as though the Free Trade predictions would be 
justiiitHi, and the colonial Free Traders thought that "the 
laws of ^x)litioal economy" had lx>en triumphant; but after 
a short tune the conditions lxK*ame equal, ana then again New 
Sou til Wales went through an era of (lepression. 

On the whole, it must be admittetf that the colonies still 
stand U]H>n aljout an enual footing of pros|K?rity. If we compare 
tin? bjink deposits, including those of savings Kinks, and add 
to them the ueposits in building societies, it will be found that 
Victoria has a slight advantage; but with regard to these ai.d 
other figures all that can Ije asserted is that a protective system 
is by no means so disturbing an element in national finance 
and national prosperity as was imagined, Ixjfore the colonies 
liad tried their exix^-iments, to be the case. The Victorian 
figures also go to show that the gross bulk of trade is not much 
interfered with by protective duties sucli as those adopted in 
the past by the colony of Victoria and in the present by South 
Australia and New Zealand, although it may be by those of 
Canada, and micrht Ix; by duties such as those recently imposed 
upon some articles in Victoria. Twenty |x»r cent duties rather 
divert im]K)i*ts from one channel into another, and derange 
items, than afFect the sum total, which practically remains 
unchange*!. Victoria, in spite of her Protection, and owing 
in part to the wealth of her ]x>pulation, stands singularly 
Iiigfi in the list of countries importing g^oods from the United 
Kingdom. In a five yeaiV |>eriod which I have taken for 
cMunparison Victoria importe<l about £90,000,000 worth of goods, 
and exported £80,000,000 worth—taking the sums at which the 
gtKnls were valued when they left Victorian ports. In the same 
five years New South Wales imported £105,000,000 worth, and 
exported £87.000,0(X) worth, but during this period borrowed 
more largely than Victoria, and lier public ex i)enditu re amounted 
to much more than her revenue. The Victorian trade returns 
have been swelled by the Riverina trade from New South Wales 
passing through Victoria to the ix>rtof Mel)x)unie, so that New 
South \\ alctt trade is really larger, and Victorian trade, from 
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Olio )>>iiit of view, less, tliati Hguiv.s wiuiUl load ntui to supiKkst*. 
Tlie etUn't of Prot<H*tion is st'oii in the iinix>rtH <»£ spirits niul 
Ixjer, wliich nre larger in the cukc of New South Wales than 
in that of Victoria, lx;causc more distilling and brewing takes 
place in Victoria th.an in New South Wales. The s;inie is Keen 
in lx)ots find shoes, where New South Wales imports five times 
as L'lrge a value as does Victoria, because shoe manufacturing 
has grown up under Pi-otection. Now South Wales imix)rts 
Hour and biscuit*, while the absence of good cheap coal in 
Victoria forces Victoria to imiK>rt her coal from New South 
Wales. 
Small The colonial Protectionists and Free Traders ii^ht over the 

valne of figures of colonial trade with a keenness which is somewhat 
the figures, ludicrous. Tliey are led into struggling for a slight apparent 
advantage in some particular set of figures, without regaixl to 
the fact that the figures themselves cannot be sufUciently 
accurately conipiIe<l to make tenablo so lino an argument as 
that which is based upon their slight variations. I h:ive seen 
the most elaborate disquisitions as to the profits of tnule in 
each of the colonies turning upon hair's- breadth dilVerenccs, 
and neglecting the fact that no figures of trade ever came 
within 20 per cent of the truth — a fact which at once vitiates 
almost every conclusion which can bo dniwn from them. Any 
one who has had to do with trade figurcs sis a professional 
statistician, or as a negotiator of commercifil treaties, is aware 
that considerable sources of error, and, as a conse<jueuce, 
enormous discrepiincies, exist, and that it is impossible to 
tnice one and the same operation of trade, carried on through 
a j)ort of export and a port of import, by any resemblance in 
the statistics of the two countries concerned. Then again, 
besides falstj or erroneous declarations of value, there are 
diflerenccs of classification Ixjtween country and country which 
fatally vitiate all tnade statistics. If we take figures tliat are 
plain, and as to which the diflerenccs are so great that it is 
safe to found an argument upon them, it is clear tlmt Victoria 
imports less of cert.ain classes of goods, and manuftictures them 
herself, while New South Wales imix)rts them. 

While, however, the comparison between Victoria and New 
South Wales does not greatly help us, it must not 1x5 sunj>osed 
that, even if it seems by the figures to matter little which fiscal 
j)olicy such prosixirous young countries adopt, there is no danger 
m a system of Protection. The difficulty which has been found 
in replacing local by Australian Protection, the marked tend- 
ency towards higher duties in all the colonies, jxjint towards in- 
creased retaliation on the jxirt of all ; and there is reason to fear 
that constant exasixTation may 1^ the result, with disastrous 
consequences to the growth of an Australian nation. 
The posi- ^^^ have already seen that Protection is not needed for the 
tion in purpose of enabling manufactures to grow up on the Austniliaii 
New South continent, and that they are springing into existence in con- 
Wales, siderable numbers between Sydney and the coal-mines. At 
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ilu* same time there can lie no doiiht aliout tlie growth of 
protoi'tioni.st fooling in Now South Wales, or about the riae 
of that nrincipic in iM)pu]ar favour with the constituencies. 
I'oworful causi*.s M'hicn at one time oi)erato(l in the direction 
of hringiuj? about the change woiv the incrc<*ise of city popula- 
lion an«l conMHpiont ditlit'ulty in proc*unng employment in 
Sydney and its suburlis, and the coni]ietition in the markets 
at Now South Wah»s c»f the g<H»ds produced by the protected 
iiianufncturcK of the sister colon icH. There has also been in 
New South Wales a considonible development of general 
Australian fooling in favour of maintaining a high local rate 
of wagos, combincil with the foar that, unless a protective 
|K>1icy be adoptcil, the Australian workman will ne forced 
down into the condition of the lalx)uring classes of Europe. 
Die desire to knit the colonies together on the Ixisis of a 
fofh^ral union, and to establish a nation sulKciently strong to 
maintain itself against the world, and the impossioility of so 
doing, in face of the fooling of the other colonies, without 
sliutting the )X)rts of the new country against the manu- 
facturo<l products of India and of Europe, h<ave also tended 
in the same direction. It should bo I'emarked, however, that^ 
though the colonial <idvocates of Protection desire to shut out 
l>ritish goods, they at the same time expect that the British 
market will continue to 1x3 open for the reception of the wool 
and other products of New South Wales, wliile they assume 
that a rapidly -increasing ]K>pulation in Australia itself will 
guard against the possibility of ovcr-pixxluction on the part 
c»f tho locally protected manufactories. 

The increasingly powerful protectionist party of New South At^iQenb 
Wales iwint out that she imports more agricultural produce for Pro- 
tlian she ex]x>rts, and is dependent uyion the farmers of the tectioo. 
other colonies for her food, while many men walk the streets 
of Sydney wanting work, and there is fertile land in the colony 
waiting for the plouglu These facts, which in my mind point 
towards the ado])tion of a better land system, are made use 
of only for the purpose of ))romoting a recourse to high duties. 
Another point of tne protectionist speakers bears ui)on what 
they thinlc the illogical position in which the colony finds itself 
by proven tint? the immigration of Chinese, while it allows, or 
as tliey put it encourages, the importation of Chinese manu- 
factures. In reply to the Free Trader^ who arg^e that it is 
host for the colony, having an extrac»rdinary advantage in the 
growth of the finest wool, to send its wool to England and 
rc'ceive it back in the form of manufactured clothing, the 
Protectionists ix)int out that wool-getting employs but little 
lalx)ur. They argue that it enriches the few while the many 
arc loft unheliM'd, and declare that it profits nothing if the 
iinjxirtod clothing be cheap i)rovidod tne working colonists 
have no money with which to buy it. It would be a mistake 
to supiK)se that protectionist feeling in New South Wales is 
confined to the artisiuis and the manufacturers. They no 
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doubt once formed the backlK>iie of tho protectionist party, 
as the wool-growing squatters and the ini])orting merchants 
of Sydney form tlic UicKbone of tlie Free Ti*mle i>.'irty ; but tho 
rapid gix>wth of the protectionists in tlie last few years has 
been caused by their receiving very general supixn't amone all 
classes. Some of the Sydney worlcmen are n<iw Frc^ Traders, 
but^ on the other hand, there has lxH.'n a considerable growth of 
protectionist agitatitm in the rural districts, and especially in 
the Itivcrina, which desires to retaliate upon Victoria. The 
comparison which lias lx»en drawn between Victoria and Xew 
South Wales, and much relied upon, as we have seen, by Free 
Traders in foreign countries, is not ixtpular in New South 
Wales; and, so fiar as the comparison is brought into the 
discussion, it is generalljr by tho protectionists, wlio point to 
the fact tliat Victoria, with little over one- fourth the area of 
New South Wales, bears .'in equal ix>pulation and possesses a 
well -tilled treasury, while Xew South Wales with her vast 
territories has experienced frequent deficits under a jwlicy 
of Free Trnde. Ine local protectionists sum up the question 
by declaring that the exjMjrience of the colony under Free 
Trade shows that Protection is necessary for the development 
of her resources and the employment of her people ; and both 
the imiieri.il federation ists and the Australian fedorationists 
help forward the movement, often without wishing it, because 
there is a general belief throughout the colony that either 
system of federation is impossible so long as New South Wales 
stands aloof from the general fiscal })olicy of Australasia, which 
is also that of the vast majority of tho units of which the 
Eninire is made up. 

There has been an attempt lately in New South Wales on 
the nart of the Free Tiwlers to connect the Protectionists with 
the Koman Catholics, and to damage the doctiine of Protection 
in that colony by assoc*iatiiig it with a religion unpopular with 
men of other creeds. In an article in the Centenntat Matjazine 
of Sydney for Septembt»r 1889 by ^Ir. Wise, the late Attorney- 
Genenil of New South Wales, it was declared that the sugges- 
tion "that Catholicism, being a religion which rested on the 
surrender of the individual, wiis more likely to incline towards 
a policy of Protection — which is the negation of individual 
frce<lom in industrial matters — than a policy of Fi'ee Trade," 
was one "eminently suitable for philosophical discussion.'' It 
should be remarked, however, tliat in Victoria the Roman 
Catholic i>jirty were fonnerly Five Tmders. On the other 
hand, the Protectionists of New South Wales attack the Free 
Traders for biding subsidised by the rich inqxjrtei's; but this is 
an argument which may be turnwl lx)th ways, for nrotectionist 
manufacturers also subscribe freely in New South Wales, as in 
the Dominion of Canada and the Unite<l States, towanls the 
l>arty funds of the side from which they expect to gain Pi-otec- 
tion. Now thtit Victoria has recently adopted a far higher 
Smuggling, tariff upon many articles than had previously prcvaileil within 
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that colonv, thnt! is a teiiiplntion to New South Wales while 
n*(aiiiing her Fi-oc Tm<le pnnciplos, to do a hiive sinugglinR 
trado aetx>.>s the hind fi\)ntier and tho Murray, w)iich it wouki 
n>quin* hip:li e.\i)rudituro to guard; but no one can clesire that 
tho irritation in Victoria which wouhl ivsult from such a ix>1icy 
sliouM l)c sujM*nidd(*d to that which has already been excited 
by the ouestion of the Murray waters. The intention on the 
]>art of Victoria to continue to take water for irrigation pur- 
]X)S4*s from the Murniy, although tliat river is in tho territory 
of New Soutli Wales, would, under such circumstances as those 
at which I have hinted, l)tHX>me dangeix>us in the highest degree 
to Australian ix^ace, as tlie exasix^ratiou on the part of Victoria 
wliich would 1)0 pixxIucfHl by Untler snmggling would cause 
pretensions to be t)ut forwaitl u)x»n the Muiray question, and 
languape to lie useci, which might lead to civil war. 

A dilficulty in tho way of the i)rotectionistM of New South 
Wal(»s has hitherto been their failure to secure a representation 
in tlio daily pnvss pix)ix»rtional to the number of their voters, for 
l)oth the Sifflnetj Morning IlerttUl and the Daily Tfiffjra/k/i are 
Five Trade organs; and the pn>tectionist Bulletin^ which is not 
siitisfied with tlic services of the protectionist evening psiper, 
complains that Mr. M^'Millan is always |)res<*nte<l to the people 
"wearing a halo ix>und his siiintly political head," while Mr. 
Dibl>s " is <lepicted with horns and a barbed tail" 

One of the most thoughtful of the coUmies, and the most The Nei 
inclin<Hl to strike out opinions for herself, ^x>ssibty on account of Zealand 
her climate and her detached geogni pineal position, is New view. 
Zealand, and New Zealand is (»ne oi tho latest conveils to dis- 
tinct Pmtection by high duties. It is interesting to note the 
ni)inion of New Zealand writci's up<m the Protection question, 
liiere is a general leaning in riew Zealand to tho belief 
that nuKlerate Protecticm, during the years in which it 
was tricfl in that colony, chielly by chance — the duties having 
Ixjen mainly put on for revenue purix>ses — led to the growth 
of manufactures which would not otherwise have sprung 
up. These an» now of advantage to tlie colony, and are 
able to hold their own, though, in Nc^w Zeahmd as in Victoria, 
the latter fact is denied by the manufactui*ers interested Mr. 
Gisl)onie * has given the facts of a ciise in which a duty was 
charged in New Zealand on an im]X)i*t4.Hl article, with the effect 
of encouraging local manufacture and founding an established 
native industry. The result has Ixhmi that the whole colony is 
now supplied with an article of local pixxluce at a cheaper rate 
than that at which it can l)e im]x>rte(l, so that this article could 
now Ik» placed in the fi-ee list of the tariff without any effect on 
trade. Sir Harry Atkinson, tho Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, is ouot4'd by the late Mr. Westpirth, himself a strong 
Free Trader, in his lxK)k of 18vH9, as having stat^Ml that the New 
Zealand |)ai)er manufactuixM's, who were unable to hold their 

' The Citfnny of Xar Xtuhmfy by Williain Ciiabonie. I»nilon, Petherick 
ana Co., 18S8. 
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<iwn without Pn»t option, have, after a short penixl of pi-otective 
duties, 1>ecome able to iiuuiufactuiv pa|)er enough for the 
islands, and to sell at the same nitc at >vhioh i>:i]X](r can be 
broufclit fmm Australia or from Kunn)e. Still, in \e\v Zealand, 
as in Victoria, the tendency is towams higher duties. 
The The adoption of Pix>tection in a marked form by Queensland 

Qt]oc*ns1and — after a short trial of duties avenigin^ 7 J por cent in a tarifV 
^■»*-**^» standing half-way Ixjtween the Fii'e Tiiide of New South Wales 

and the nuxlerate Pi-otection at that time previiiling in New 
Ze^'iland, South Australi:!, Tasmania, ami Western Au8trali;i, 
and since replaced in New Zealand and South Australia by 
duties more U]xm the Victorian scale — is of considerable interest 
and im|)ortjince. Queensland is still mainly a country ex|)ort- 
ing niw material. She is a gold-mining and a st<jclc -raising 
country, and has hitherto exixM-ttnl the produce of her mines 
and mstoral regi«>ns, and of the sugiir plantations of her coiist. 
She lias had little occasion to give attention to the fo.stering of 
manufactures, and nearly her whole jxmulation • has been 
absorVjed in the pitxluction of what we call iiiw material for 
exjx>rtation. It is indeed a ix»markable evidence of the strength 
of ])i*otectionist feeling in the colonies that such a country 
should have delibei'ately adopted first nuxlerate and then 
stronger Protection, «and that both piii-ties in Queensland should 
now api^aivntly agree, like XxAh parties in Victoria, in supix»i-t 
of the protectionist principle. The view now jx^pular with 
lx>th hides in Queensland is that fonnerlv put forwaitl by Sir 
James Martin in New South Wales, when he sjiid that the mag- 
nificent territories of Australia, teeming with the elements of 
every kind of wealth, mineral, pastoral, and agricultural, were 
intended by Natui*e for other purposes than a sheep walk like 
an Asiatic steppe; that all honest occupations were equally 
desirable and equally ennobling ; that the skilled artisiins who 
had come into the colony were entitled to the development of 
their trades, and should not be driven, of necessity, to settle 
u]X)n witches of land which they were ill tmiiied to cultivate, 
and the fruits of which might at any time bo reduced in price 
lx»low the cost of their pi-cxluction by free imports from foreign 
countries. It is in my cminion unlikely that, with the increase 
of popuhition, and the cfeiiiaiid of the workmen in the towns 
for new avenues of employment, Queensland will revert to a 
jxilicy of Fi*ee Trade. At the same time Protection is far fi*om 
popular in the Northern Tturitory of Queenshmd, and some- 
what increases the chances of separation. 
The There can be little doubt about the genei-al popularity of the 

Canadian nmtective system in the Dominion ox Canada, and Sir John 
vww. Niacdonald's long possession of power lias been facilitated by 

his adoption of the so-called National Policy, and not disturbed 
by the existence of a serious Free Trade opix>sition. Those 
who would change the system would substitute for it commer- 
cial union with the United States or throughout the British 
Empire ; but only an insignificant minority profess Free Trade 
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views or Riipjxirt thoir pitiposiilis by Free Trade arguniontii. 
( aimcia still iiii))i»rts a lai-gi* amount of uiaiiufactun'd jpoodtL 
:tiid is not a large oxj^oi-ter of her own inanufjicturetf, being, oi 
coursf', mainly an agrieultural, pastoral, ami timber country. 
i*ut the adoption of tlic Xati«»nal Policy has aflected the import 
of manufaetun^s, and liaK causcMl Canadian manufacturera to 
win the t:it»ater ])(>rtion «>f the Canadian market, while there is 
a p'nenil 1x*lief, pn^lKibly untiue, that avenige prices have mit 
! JM-n. The Canadian argument, which d<K»s not eari-y convic- 
ti<»n, is that, when times wei^ bsid in the United States, tlie 
Amerieaii nmnufaetun*rs made what is called a ^slaughter- 
market'* of C^inada,and pouretl their goods into the country. 
The low prices wliicli ruled on these occasions did not continue, 
and th<» occa.sioiml influx oi goods nrcvented all gixiwth of 
Canadian manufactuiTs, but when traae was good in the neigh- 
Ixmring largtT community prices immeduitely went up in 
Canada. As for the attempt to show by figures that under 
Protection prices have not incre:is(Hl in Canada, the fact that 
>uch an argument can Ije put f«)rth without clear contradiction 
may 1m* taken as showing that theiv has in fact been no veiy 
prn»at ri.M? in prices. The growth in wealth of the Dominion, 
by every test that am Ik* applied, has lx»en rapid since Con- 
fi'deration, but moi*e rapid since the adi>ption of the protcc* 
tioiiist ]x»licy than it was Ix^fore that moment. At the same 
time there is, as I have shown in the Ih'itish North American 
part of this work, much dissjitisfaction in Canada with the 
existing state of things, cau.se<l by the narrowness of the 
market that Canada (ifl'crs to the Canadian manufacturer, and 
l>y the dilliculty which he still finds in competing in most gwjds 
with his rivals in KuroiKsin or Eiistern markets^ 

Although the Canauian, like the American and Australian 
pi-otective dutie.s are sup])osed to be dii*cH;ted against the 
])au])er labour of the old world, it is a curious fact that in one 
]K>rtion of the Dominion, namely British Columbia, pixitected 
manufactures (as, for example, that of boots and shocks) and 
other industries (such as that of fish-canning) are carried on by 
the use of Chinese lalx)ur in the factories. Ihe white workmen 
who .ire employitl in packing and in trsinsport^ and who direct 
ihc lalx>ur of the Chinese, are, in British Columbia, nuiny of 
them favourable to the use of Chinest; lalx)ur, and sonie of the 
inhabitants of the Province desii*e to see the tax levied bv the 
iHtininion uixui Chinese innnigration removed. It is i)ix>bable 
that the use of Chinese laUiur in British Columbia will sooner 
or later be put down, and in the meantime the present system 
is curiously at variance with the arguments used in Canada to 
I K)lster-up Protect ioiL 

The system which, as I have shown, has a certain jxipularity Commer- 
in Canada as a proposed ivmedy for the economic disjidvan- cl^ union. 
tages under which she laljours, by the application of a high 
j)i*otective system in the case of a young country with a small 
home market^ is commemal union with some other countiy or 
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group of countries. The Canadiiin Government have pi*o- 
nouncod against commomal union with the United St^ites, 
which is the roniwly proposed by a section of the Opposition, 
but the Government liave suggested the o]KMung up of new 
markets in France and Spain, and in Australia and the West 
Indies. Some Canadians am inclined ti> imagine tliat a taritf 
union of the Empire is possible, but the protectionists, who are 
the majority, of course desire Protection for Canada against 
what they style the piup<;r lal3our of India and of the mother- 
country. Some Can«idian Free Tniders, like Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, have coinniitte<l themselves strongly to the principle of 
commercial union with the Ignited Sbitcs ; but the whole of 
their argument against the existing st;ite of things in Canada 
points to coninlete Free Trade instead of discrimination in 
favour of the United States and against the mother-country. 
Free Tnwle wouUl |x>ssess this avilvantage, that it is a system 
which Canada might adopt for herself without asking the leave 
of any one, whereiis the other pro|K)s;ils find enormous diifi- 
culties in their way. When maps ai-e iwinted to by the advo- 
cates of commercial union with the Unite<l States, and the 
question is asked if it can Ixi wise for two countries with such 
a bonier to set up a high tirili' wall lxitwet!n them, ¥vei} Tiwlei-s 
would \)G inclined to answer that it would be wise to knock 
down the wall that is built xiyion the Canadian side, but not of 
necessity wise to knock it down only for the purjwse of building 
up another wall along the maritime frontiers of Canada. 

When the connnercial union ]>aity declare that it is a crime 
to shut out Canada from i)jii*ticip<ition in the growth of the 
commerce of the continent, the argument goes to show that it 
is a still greater crime to shutout Canada from participation in 
the commerce of the world. If Canada wei-e to al)olish her 
custtmi houses she would be her own mistress, which could not 
be the case under a commercial union with a country of over- 
whelming size and strength ; for such a jwwer must pi-oceed to 
regulate the Camulian tnriM* in interests which might not be the 
interests of Canada. The frontier between the Dominion and 
the United States is such that it may Ije sjifely asserted that by 
no ox|>enditure could smuggling be ellectively pi-evented if 
Canada were to remove her duties, and tluit the American 
t'lritr would be broken down. The destruction of the pi-otec- 
tionist ])olicy of the United States would l)e of no permanent 
advantage to the outside world, and a temporary gain to certain 
industries in (treat Ihitain and in lielgium would Ixi succeeded 
by a husting loss. Jjooki ng at the matter from a purely 
l^an.adian )x>int of view, however, I cannot but think that the 
circumstances of Canaila |)oint to the wisdom of absolute Free 
Tnule, and that not only would her resources be more rapidly 
devc^loped under such a system, but that greater ])rosperity 
would be more ec^ually diflused throughout her population. At 
the same time such opinions are altogether uni)opular in the 
colony, and there is, in fact, no sign of their making way. 
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It is hupiMisKl that Froc Tnide is nmdc iin]x>ssil)1e nf aclop- Su]»|iori 
(inn as a 2x>]icy for Canada because of the Canadian disliko for gained for 
ilii-cct taxation, hut it is somewhat curious that this should be ProtectioQ 
the case. Many of tlie Austnilasian colonies, with a system at ^J ^I*« ^- 
IcaNt as democratic as prevails in Canada, show little dislike of popolanty 
(lirrct taxation, and it must 1x5 n»memlx'ro«l that in the case ?[ **'^"'* 
of Canada a largo ivvenue might be niised from customs by **"*"• 
duties on intoxicating linuors and tobiicco to supplement direct 
taxation. Canada woultl gain by the adoption of a policy of 
fnnii)letc Free Ti-ade. 

One of the abh;st of modern ]X)litical essay ihtsHi;is argued Effect of 
out the question of the etrect of Pmtection u|H>n wages ; but he Protection 
lias unfortunately discus.Nod the subject as though it were one "pon 
upon which lifcht could bo thrown only by the example .ahd ^*6««» 
• xpcrience of (Jreat Britain and of the Unitinl States, and, like 
i<K) many writers, has ignort>d the evidence affoi^ed by the 
111 story of our colonies. Ho has shown, as I have also myself 
coiitiMuled, that wages in the United States, though nominally 
nuu'h higher than in the United Kingdom, aro scarcely higher, 
<*xcent, t should say, at Chicago and in California, when the 
imrcnasing power is taken into account. Hut wages in our 
Stiuthern colonies — throughout Austialasia and in South Africa 
—aro double as high as in England, for shorter hours; and 
purchasing ]>ower is, on the whole, equal, except with regai-d 
10 ront, while as regards rent the dillerence is chiefly caused by 
in<-n with a higher standaixl of comfort insisting }}\yon vastly 
suj>eri(»r acconmiodation. If I cannot side with those co]oni«al 
aiillioritics who believe that Protection is a source of the 
<Mihanccmont of wages, I am at least forced to admit that it 
(Iocs not decrease tliem even from the point of view of pur- 
iliasing iwwer. Sir Lvon Pla^'fair asseiis also that "labour jl 

(listurCfinces or strikes '^ are "much less froquent and acute" in 
England '* than in the United States with its jwlicy of Protec- 
tion." But labour disturbances and strikes aro not more 
fr(*(luont or severe in tlie protectionist colonies than in Great 
Ihitain, and a colony in which they have been serious has been 
the Free Tiade colony of New South Wales. Sir Lyon Playfair 
indeed mentions Australia, but only for the purpose of repeat- 
ins; the argument which I have naine<l above, drawn from the 
fallacious comparison between Victoria and New South Wales ; 
and his statement of the comparison involves a partial error, 
for ho asserts, without reserve, that wages aro higlier in " Free 
Tracle New South Wales" than in the "protectionist colony" of 
Victoria— the fact Ijcing that on the average thev aro for most 
classes of labour al)out the same, and only higher, as I have 
said, for some forms of unskilled lal)our. Sir Lyon Playfair 
also attempts to i)rove that " Protection leads slowly, but 
surely, to socialism, and tends even to communism " ; and he 
points out that it is not to State-socialism that, in this phrase, 

» SuJiJixts f/ Si}cml M'effarf, by tlie Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair. 
Casscll Auil Co., 1889. 
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lie intends to object, but to Rcvolutionnrj' Socmlisni. He 
thinks that the pmtectionist "is very near being a comniumst^ 
diirei'ing very little from the wan who denies the right of 
projxMty altogether." Xow colonial example, so far from 
piving supiwrt to this contention, goes to show that Protection 
m Canada and in Victoria, where it has been long tried, has n 
decidedly conservative cirect, and no country in the whole 
worhl lias less leaning towaixls Revolutionary Socialism or 
towards connnuni:>ni than has our protectionist colony of 
Victoria. 
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CHAPTER IV 



EDUCATIOX 

In the* I'liaplcr <mi Lfilxmr and the poor we have scon in what 
way the cH»loiiial Slate d«»als with noguftt'cl or tlostitute caildren 
;is State wanls, uiul liave now to consider how it tit»«ts the 
rliiUhvn of those who avoid direct deix'udence u^xin the com- 
iiiunity for maintenance. 

The siK'cial and peculiar case of Newfoundland has been British 
dealt wit 11 in the tirst chapter of the lin>t piirt of this work, North 
iiiasniucii as Newfoundland alone among our self-governing^ America. 
n clonics has a strictly denominational system of education, 
with<mt ** public schotils" in the colonial sense, the Boiirds 
governing the schools Wing nominated by the i-esjxjctive sects, 
and entruste<l by the State with the apnn>i>riation of the 
grant s. In the whole o( the i-est of Britisn North America, The 
although the Provinces gixmp themselves into two divisions, Dominion. 
(ine of which is far moit) denominational than the other, there 
is no appraich to the Newfoundland plan. The common or 
pul>lic sc-liool system of the Domini*»n, except in New Bruns- 
wick, is in a greater or a less degree compulsory, and (except 
in Quebec on! v) is free; and throui;hout the Dominion money 
is found by the State, and generally, but not invariably, sup- 
plemented by local rates, and disiwnsed thmugh public bodies 
either to public scho«»ls only, or in some Pi-ovinces to "seivirate* 
t»p "dissentient" scIkhiIs as well as to the public schools. In . 
(^>uel)ec thei-e ai-e scIukiI fees, but thev are low, and ctmnot 
lie called for from ** indigi^nt persons'; and thix>ughout the 
l)oniini<m the total exiK>nditure uixm educati<m is enormous, 
and the numlx'r of chikiren u()on the schcH>l rrtlls iuimense. In 
the newer ix-irts of the Donnnion, esixM^ially in Manitoba and 
in the North -West Territories, sometiiing like one-eighteenth 
of the total area of the soil has been set apart as an educational 
endowment, and the sums realised by the sale of the blocks of 
land are invested in Government securities for the support of 
education. Tlie reason for the existence of a '* separate^ or 
dissentient" system in Ontario and Quebec is that at the time 
of confederation guarantees were given to the Provincial 
minorities for the continuance of their semmte schools : and 
the British North America Act provides that, while the legis- 
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lature of a lVuviiu*o has tlie exclusive i-ight to make laws on 
the subject of eclucatum, it is nevertheless unable to pre- 
judicially atlect any denouunational school systems in existence 
ix^foi-e confeileration. As rcgaitls the " disM»nticnt " schools of 
Manitobii thera is an api)eal to the Governor-General in Council 
ftx>ni any acts of the rrovincial authority aliccting any legal 
rights or privilei^es of the religious uiinority, and the rarlia- 
inent <»f Canada is anned with i^nvers to enforce the execution 
of the law, but has not so far IxH^n called uix)n to t'lko action 
under these provisions. 

In Qntjirio the phrase "public schools'* includes the public 
schools proper and the Roman Catholic separate schools. 
Trustees, elected by the ratepayers, an^x^int the teachers, levy 
rates, and administer the ])ublic funds allotted for elementary 
(xhicati(m, while "dissentient trustees "are elected in districts 
where the minority object to the management of the schcx)ls by 
the onlinary trustees, these minorities being in Ontario Roman 
Catholic. The Ontario system is remarkable for the fact that 
it allows chiklren Ijetween the Jipes of live and twenty-one to 
attend sc1hh»1 free of charge — a lilx'rality unexampled anywhere 
of»y9teni. Jn (|,e colonial world, alt liough New Ihunswick runs Ontario 
dose in this respect. Ontario is also distinguished by choosing 
the whole of its inspectorate from among teachers, who are 
promoted to 1x3 inspectors as the reward of an euucational 
career; and the Ontario authorities declare, as is shown both 
in the otllcial handbook and in a useful English work,* that 
their system is in this resjx^ct intinitely suix*rior to our own. 
The Ont.irio men maintain that the jmtronage system which 
prevails in Kngland for the choice of insix'ctors has been most 
mischievous in its influence upon elementary schools, and that 
inen with no fitness for the work, who have been " pitchforked 
into their places,*' "have sown misery in their districts/' the 
work of eilucation being conscijuently retarded. The religious 
ditliculty is, of course, mainly met in Ontario by the provision 
of the separate Roman Catholic schools; but as regards the 
non-Catholic public schools which are olHcially styled "un- 
sectarian," every school (and much' the same rule applies to the 
higher schools aided by the Province) must bo opened with the 
I^rd s i^rayer, and closed with the reading, without note or 
comment, of authorised ]K)rtions of the Bible, and a recital of 
the Lord's Prayer or of a prayer which has been sanctioned bv 
the iikluciition De)xirtment. There is a conscience clause witli 
regard to attendance on these readings. The clergy of all 
denominations, or ix;rsons appointed by them as their repre- 
sentatives, have the right to give religious instruction to 
the pupils of their own Church in each schoolhouso at least 
once a week after closing houiu The corporations of school 
trustees are small, and, in a rural district, only one trustee go<.'s 
out of otlico each year. They have to raise by rate as much as 

> The S:houU o/ UruUcr nrUuin, by Johu Ra6SvlL Williaiu Collins 
Somi, aud Co. 
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is itKH>i\rd from the Pi-ovincial (vovoiiimcnt Classical schools 
ai-e aided hy the Province, and also receive help from municipal 
p-ants and from n\U*s. A large numlx^r of the IurIi schools are 
under elective local Ixxlies and aro free. The University of 
Toronto, which is the Fnivincial university of Ontario, and 
wiiich is un sectarian and has under it a university college 
whirh admits women, is mainlv kept up by the State or from 
nulown tents orij^inally given by tfie State ; and there exists 
also in Ontario provision for technical education, schools of 
science and of art, and a College of Agriculture, all largely 
helix*d by tlie Provincial Oovenimont. Mechanics' institutes 
arvi subsi<lise<l by (2overnnient at the nite of two dollars for 
every dollar loeally niisiMl. There are a considenible number 
of denominational colleges, callctl univt»rsities, which are not 
under Provincial controL 

In the Province of (^ueliec there is a system which in theoiy Quebea 
is similar to that of Ontario, except that it is not free. It is 
1kis4h1, like that of Ontario, u]K>n the election of school trustees 
by the ratepayers, with jjower to provide schools, and with the 
risj^ht on the part of the minority, if dissatisfied, to elect 
mniority trustees, the princi])al school trustees collecting the 
rates, but handing over a pro]X)rtional share of them to the 
** dissentient trustees" for their separate schools. In practice 
tlie schools which arc maintained by the school trustees tnrough- 
out (Quebec Province arc strictly lioman Catholic schools, and 
the dissentient scliools arc Protijstant. As in Ontario, the State 
and the localities Iwth contribute towards the support of the 
elementary schools and of the grammar schools and nigh schools. 
Children between tive and sixteen have a right to attend school 
on p;iyiiient of the low f(»es exactetl, and from seven to fourteen 
are made to attend. The school inspectors, as in Ontario, are 
chosen from among teachers. Although the grammar schools 
of Quebec, like tln» elementary schools, are not free, there are a 
large numlxM* of scholarships by which the picked children from 
the public elementary schools receive free education, and there 
is also an arrangement by which the Protestant children of 
Monti-eal can climb up, by merit, until they obtain free uni- 
vei'sity education. The fees in Quebec are not only low, but as 
a rule arc ])aid for only two chiklren from one family, and are 
invariably remitted, u|>on recommendation by known persons, 
on the plea of poverty. In the cities a more elaborate system 
has lj<»en devise<l for dividing the rate Ixjtween the Protestants 
and the Iloinan Catholics than obtains in the country districts. 
In the case of the city .^school-tax of ^fontreal — which is levied 
only uix>n owners, tenants not being obligetl to pay any portion 
of it unless they have specially contracted to do so — there are 
sci)arate lists of lioinan Catholic and of Protestant owners of 
ival estate. There is also .a third list containing corporate and 
comivmy owners, and ixM'sons who are neither Uoman Catholic 
nor Protestant, or who are of unknown religion, as well as a 
catalogue of properties jointly owned by {x^rsons of ditlcrent 
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ci'ceds. Tlioro is also a provision that Jews ghoulcl be allowed 
to carry their prt>ix?rty from the third list to the Hoiiian Catholic 
or to the Protestant list at choice. The rates £rt>ni the first 
two lists go to the Homaii Catholic and to the Protestant coin- 
uiissioncrs reK)XHrtiveiy) and those from the third list are divided 
between them in proiKirtion to the numbers of Itoman Catholics 
and of Protestants in the citv. 

Nova Scotia and Prince hdward Island each ik>sscs8 a free, 
compulsory, unsectainan public school system, tlie trustees in 
Nova Scotia Ix^ing elected at a yearly meeting of the ratepayers 
in small districts and the meeting deciding the amount to l)e 
raised by the rates to supjjlement grants from the county and 
the Province. The Nova Scotian teachers ai-c directed to in- 
culcate a respect for religion and the piinciples of Christian 
morality, and the Roman Catholics dislike the system. There 
is in Nova Scotia (as in many iK)rtions of the colonies) a strong 
objection to the principle oi payment by results, and this 
system does not exjst within that Province. In Prince Edward 
Island the age of compulsion is from eight to thirteen, and in 
Nova Scotia from seven to twelve. 

In New Brunswick, although there is no compulsion — its 
.absence l>eing peculiar, inasmuch as all the other Provinces of 
the Dominion have compulsion in some form — the system is 
free from the age of five to twenty —an expansion of the prin- 
ciple of free schools almost as wide, it will be seen, as that 
prevailing in Ontario itself. The New Brunswickers are proud 
of their system and of the enormous sums of money which they 
spend upon education ; but, as in Nova Scotia, there is a goo! I 
deal of grumbling on the part of the Komsin Catholic inhabitants 
about the ** unsectarian '' nature of the public schools, and the 
absence of provision for separate denominational schools. The 
teachers are empowered, but not required, to open school by 
Bible reading and prayer if ^ permitted by the trustees, and 
there is a conscience clause witii regard to attendance at this 
time. As in many other Provinces, the inspector are chosen 
from among the teachers. Tlie Province is Ixjing urged to 
introduce a separate school system for the Ijenefit of the Uoman 
Catholics. It possesses a Provincial university endowed by tlie 
State. 

Manitoba has that separate school system which exists in 
"the two Canadas," and the Manitolxi system generally 
possesses a considerable resemblance to that of Ontario; but 
the age during which children have the rij^cht to free education 
extends only from five to sixteen years instead of from five 
to twenty -one, the "school age" being five to fifteen. The 
Lieutenant-Cfovernor in Council appoints a IkNinl of Kducatitm 
consisting of a Protestant section of twelve mcnil)ers and a 
Roman Catholic section of nine members, of which the J\oman 
Ciitholic section ofiicially makes use of the French language. 
In the early days of the Province the lUnnan Catholic schools, 
chielly then used by the French lialf-bree<ls, excetnled innumlx*r 
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i\w rn>tei»t«iiit mtImkiU u.sod by tlic Sititoh scttlens ^Hit since the 
nxiMit Urge iuiinif^itiiHi fn»m Oiitirio aikI Kurupe has taken 
place, the JVi>test«uit ixipuLition luts gniitly grown. Scho(4s 
an> fijuiMied in the. uwtX sfmrsely po<iplcd districUt, for anjr- 
v\ hero when* ten chiliirt*n of school age 021 n be found within 
:i three -mile nulius tive hcsids of fjiinilies can obtain the 
tonnation of a >ich<iol district^ and receive a gnint from the 
PniviiuH) as well as a grant from the niunici|Kility, and also 
l»ieal rating |x>weni, the l'n>vi nee laying down tlie principle 
that the grcit c«ist of education in s{)siniely settled districts 
nuglit not to prevent the erection of schools. The Provincial 
^rnnt is divided betw*(M'n the Catholic and the Protestant 
Motions of the ISoeird of lulucsition, the Protestants now receiv- 
ing about four-fifths. There is a Provincial ex;imininff university 
to wliieli denominational colleges of the Church of Kngland, the 
Presbyti'riaiiH, and the Itoman Catholics are atliliated, and 
wliich is aided by the State. 

In British Columbia there is a large Provincial grant in aid British 
of education; but in this Province the legislature tinds the Colarubia. 
money which in other Provinces comes from local rates. Tlie 
system is compulsory, free (in tlie Nova »Scotian age of seven to 
twelveX and unsect.irian, and is administered by small boards 
of trust^^s in each district, who arc chosen by **the people" — 
a nhrasc which in British Columbia includes the women. 
Krliirious teaching in the public schools is virtually prohibited in 
this Province; tlie Ix>ixrs Prayer being sometimes read, but 
this only bv s|x*ctal permission of the trustees. 

In the North-West Territories, as in British Columbia, the North- 
M'hcjols are free ; but denominational schools are hel|xxl by the West 
State, and, as a matter of fact, the unsc^ctarian schools are not Territories, 
numerous, and the elementary schools are mostly Protestant or 
Konian Catholic denominational schools. 

In addition to Toronto University, already referred to, CanadUm 
mention should be made of the M'ljill College, the well-known uuiversi. 
undenominational University of Montreal ; and of lAval, the tien 
lioman Catholic University of Quebec. 

In Australasia there are as man^ systems as there are AnstnU- 
rolonies, but it will be \xist to mention in tlie first place those of a^^ 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland, which possess a certain 
res(>mblance to one another. In all three education is free. In 
all three it is in theoiy compulsory, although in Queensland the 
law is not enforced in practice; and in all thnie it is either 
strictly secular or virtually secular. Gencrallv speaking, 
throughout Australia the St<ate builds the schools, pays the 
teachers, and exercises a general management and control over 

the schools through a central department: but a certain ., 

concession is m;uio to the principle of local government by !t. 

the election in Victoria and in |)ai*ts of Queensland by the \li 

residents, and selection elsewhere in Australia of Boards of 
Advice, called School Boards in New South Wales. Aa a rule 
their lowers extend only to small matters, and they are unable 
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to a))i)oiut or dismiss teachei-s. In Austral in, in shorts, educa- 
tion is more distinctly left in the liands of the State than it is 
in Uritish North America, excej)t so far as British Columbia 
and tlie Nurtli-West Territories do not follow the usual 
Can.idian plan. While, however, the School Hoards of New 
South Wales and Boatxis of Advice of the other Australian 
colonies have little j)ower, in New Zealand, where elective 
school committees themselves elect an Education Jkxird for a 
large district, this l^oard anix)ints and dismiss(is teachers, and 
administers the considerable State grants, which are supple- 
mented from the rent of lands grante<l by the State and by 
gifts, l)ut not by rates. The Ministers of Education of the 
Australasian colonies have as a rule no power over universities, 
and in all the South -Sea colonies except New Zealand are 
virtually limited to the care of elementary education, though in 
New Zealand the middle class schools ai*e within the Minister's 
conti*ol. 

The Victorians arc strongly attached to their free system, 
and hold that in the great cost of education in young countries 
the small sum produced by the fee, with an enormous amount 
of worry and friction, is not worth consideration, and is 
obtainecf only by means which are objectionable from the 
educational ))oint of view ; and they think the pauperising 
ellects of remission of fe<,'s to those unable to p.ay are distinctly 
noticeable in the neighbouring colony of New South Wales. 
Dr. Pearson, a former Fellow of Oriel, the able Education 
.Minister of Victoria, has lately travelled through South 
Australia and New South Wales, and drawn up a report which 
forms a com])arison of the system of the three colonies. He is 
a thoroughly competent authority, and seems to be well 
content with the position of his own colony, except in the 
inatterof too strict an adherence to the principle of seniority 
in the promotion of the teachers. At the same time he appears 
to side with the teachers themselves in doubting the advantage 
of payment by results, which exists in Victoria, and to a trilling 
extent in South Australia, but does not exist at all in New 
South Wales, which shiires the usual Canadian view upon this 
])oint. Dr. Pearson linds that the children under eight in 
])ortions of New South AVales are aliead of the Victorian children 
of that age, but that above the age of eight the children in 
New South Wales, although pushed on more rapidly and taught 
more subjects, are less thoroughly taught and possess less 
accurate knowledge than in Victorita and South Australia. But 
New South Wales has taught great numbers of its childnui 
Latin, French, and mathematics, and these subjects are iKjtter 
taught and taught to more children in New South Wales than 
in the other colonies ; while siniring and drawing are Ijcst 
taught in Victoria, as a part of the free system. The public 
school children of Victoria are supposed to leai-n to read easy 
music at siirht iN'fore leaving school, and if only a small pro- 
]iortion of them are able to keep it up in after life a good deal 
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has boon done for the o<lucation of tho i^opular taste. Tlmt the 
attempt to tonch niiisio, without foe, should Iw so widely made 
is lui iutoi-osting sign of tho willingness of adoniocnitic country 
to oncounigo jjcncnil culture. 

Viotorisi, Now Zealand, and Queensland, as we have soon, Ronem* 
li^soniblo each other in systiMn pretty closely, and ditlor Mance* 
oonsidorably from New South Wales, while the i*emaininK *nd «lif- 
Australian colonies may 1k» said to occupy a nuddle position, '^'vnc** of 
In South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia educa- Austral- 
tion is gonoi-ally compulsory and unsoctarian or secular, ,V^ 
Western Australia alone aiding denominational schools in the *>***"**• 
sliaiM? of iiftoiMi Roman Catholic schools and one connecteil 
uitli the C*hureh 4if Kngland. The school age is most extended 
in Victoria, wliore it is from six to lifto<*u or sixteen years. 
\'ictoria, Now South Wales and New Zealand possess the 
jrreatest numl)or of scholai*s in pi-oportion to ixipulation, and 
Now Zealand the highest average attendance; while New 
South Wales sjx^nds the most money u]X)n education. New 
Zealand and Victoria stan<ling next. Victoria stands far before 
the other coloni4\s in the proportion of cliildrc*n able to read and 
write; and Now Zealand and Victoria stand first in the 
elementary education of their entire people. In all tlie 
Australasian colonies the State finds from taxes or grants of 
land either the whole or by far the greater ix>rtion of the cost 
<»f elementary education, which is one reason why the School 
lioards have by law so little iX)wor. Centralisation is not 
unnonular in Austrahvsia. 

Wnile the Australian colonies generally adopt the principle Free 
of compulsory education thev are alx)ut oaually divided with scliooU. 
rt'craitl to free educiition. In i<cw South Wales, South Australia, 
and Tasmania fees are charge<], to those who are unwilling to 
obtain remission upon the ground of poverty, amounting to •Id. 
a week in South Australia for children under eight, and Gd. for 
children over eight. In New South Wales the charge is 3d. 
a week for each child up to four of one family, and for any 
number beyond four tho total amount is not to exceed Is. The 
f(^es go into tho consolidated fund. In the mother-colony 
sohooT-fces produce aliout sixty thousand ix>unds a year, out of 
a totjil cost which still exceeds six hundred thousand a year. 
Children of school age are allowed to travel free to and from 
tho public schools of Tasmania and of New South Wales; 
and in New South Wales and South Australia itinerant teachers 
are appoint I'd in districts where it is not possible to collect a 
suillcieiit number of children to form a ))erinanent school. In a f/ 

country where almost every family pays Cd. a week for a ' [ 

nowspai)er it is no hanlshin to nrovide 3d, or (kl. a week for the ,)l 

schooling of each child, ami no uoubt an enhanced value is given 
to education in the minds <»f some parents by the direct con- 
tribution of Kome small amount towards its cost ; but, on the 
other hand, the dillicultios of collection and the dangers of 
remission are so great that, when the sum involved is so small 
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as IS ctiftCOveiXMi oy .>ew rM)uiii »aies cxi^crioncc*, ic is aiinosi 
obviously undesirable to exact f(H?s. At all events colonial 
example is .strongly ui)(>n tlio si<lo of the VictiH'ians as against 
Xew iSoutli Wales in this respect, lutucation may be saicl t€ 



as is discoveiXMl by New South Wales cxi)crionc(^ it is almost 

inst 
>pect. lulu cat ion may be saicl to 
be free throughout almost the whole of llritish North America, 
and to more tiian half the ]K>pulation of Australasia. 

»S])eaking generally it may be siiid that Victoria is not 
suriiassed by any country in the worhl in the elliciency of its 
sTstem of public elementary schools, although Ontario, Xew 
Ihninswick, and several of the tither Provinces of the Dominion 
stand on the same level, while South Australia is not far 
behintL Our colonies comp«iro favourably with the most 
advanced States of the Amcric;in Union, and altogether sur]);iss 
the mother-country in the Sjicriticcs they have ^ made for 
education, those sacrifices Ix^ing ^)erhaps greatest in jwrts of 
Canada and in New Zealand and New South Wales, although in 
the hist-name(l colony there was at one time perhaps some 
waste. New Zealand is somewhat dt^creasing her public 
expenditure from tiaxcs u]X)n education, but has endowed her 
schools with land upon the scale of the eclucation grant^s of the 
new States of the American Union. Victoria is now niaking 
provision for the endowment of her school system with lands. 
The colonies have, however, invented little in tlie educational 
tield, and what they have done has been to pick out the best 
piirts of the systems of the mother-country and of the various 
Stiites of the Union, and make an excellent amalgam for 
themselves. - 

Just as elementary instruction is compulsory through almost 
the length ami breadth of Hritish North America, so is it 
through almost the length and breadth of Austrahisia, though 
there are consi«lerable ditlei'enccs in the degree in which com- 
pulsory attendance is enforced in practice. In South Australia, 
as in Queensland, compulsion is niore a theory than a fact. 

The Australasian colonies, with the exception of Western 
Australia, avoid all concessions to the den«jminational system. 
Western Australia may be said to po.ssess a system not unlike 
that of the mother-country, and there is in tins country of the 
future compulsory attendance at schools either^ ** public " (and 
these secular or virtually secular) or denominational but State 
aided. In the whole of the remainder of Australasia only 
public .schools are helped, and these are either secular, or, as in 
Nova Scotia, Prince Etlward Island, and British Cohnnbia, 
unsectarian and not supplemented by the provision of State- 
aided denominational schools. 

There is no attempt in Australasia to imitate, with a view 
to the conciliation oi lioman Catholics hostile to the public 
schools, the system prevailing in Ontario and Manitoba. In 
New South Wales the teachers have to pive les.son.s which must 
be "non-sectarian," out of the Irish National Series of Scrip- 
ture Lessons, and the clergy of t)ie lioman Catholic Clnu'ch 
and a portion of the CMiurch of Kngland clergy maintain a 
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lioiioU-ss Ajritatioii Against tlic system. The law in New South 
Wales, in New i^Ct^al'ind, in Tasnianin, ami in Queensland allows 
any cltM-^yinan of the scliool district to attend the school, at 
nucIi suitahtc hour as may Ix* arranpofl, to prive Scripture lessons 
to the ohil(Irt*n of hib own denonnnation, but^ in practice, few 
of thorn attend. Here and there some will do so twice a week 
for a time, and a t(*ncher is told otl' to keep order for them ; but 
after a vear or two, for one reason or another, the practice 
drops. In South Austnilia it is within the i)ower of the parents 
to demand the reading of the Script uivs, but the reokdin^ is 
sc*ldom asked for. In New Zealand a Hill to compel Hible 
HNidincr in the schools was reject ihI by a lar^e majority at the 
time wlion Sir Robert Stout was IVinie Minister and Minister 
of Education. 

In Virtoria, where the system is secular and where no reli- lo Vic 
gious teaching is allowe<1 in s<;liool hours, unless that vague 
religion which is to be drawn from Nelson's Series of Royal 
Headers can be said to constitute i*e]igious teaching, the clei*gy 
arc at lilMM-ty to use the buildings for teaching their own flocks ; 
but here also they do not avail themselves ot the o|)|K>rtunity, 
and confine themselves to a sontewhat sterile agitation. Some 
of the creeds work for the reading of the Hible without com- 
ment, others ask for the books of the Irish National Series, 
while the Homan Catholics and a portion of the clergy of the 
Church of England refuse to accept any system but one of 
denominational schools. 

An association, chiefly consisting of ministers of religion, 
wJiich was formed for the nuriwf^e of providing rcli^ous in- 
struction in the State schools of Victoria, ceased to exist after 
a life of two years' duration ; but there is still "The Bible and 
State Scliools League,*' of which Bishop Moorhouse was one of 
the founders. There seems before this League as little prospect 
of success as li(!s before the Homan Catholic Church and tnose 
tew clertry of the Church of England who are working for State 
aid to clenomination.al schools, for the £duc<ition Act appears 
to have a marvellously strong hold upon the atfections of the 
^'ictorian people, who vote steadily against candidates who are 
sus|xjcted of a desire to ups<»t it. Pastonils are issued by the 
Homan Catholic Chui*ch against those who send their children 
to ** goclless schools " ; but the ditliculty caused by sparse popu- 
lation in the rural distincts prevents the Roman Catholic 
community fix>m supplying aci*oinmodation in sei)arate schools 
for their own children, and as a matter of fact the Roman 
Catholics largely resort to the public schools. At the same 
time in New South Wales and in Victoria the Roman Catholic 
Church provides school accommotlation for more than one-tenth 
of the total |)opulation of school age. Aid to small denomina- 
tional schools in the thirdy i>eopled districts would mean a large 
exi)enditui"e by the State, and there is Httle chance of the 
Victorian voters agreeing to such a system. From time to time 
the Homan ( 'atholic Church refuses Confirmation to children 
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Attciulinj^ the State schools, and nressure h.os \ieen put on the 
pariMits 111 order to procure withdniwal ; but^ ncvcrtnelesH, tlio 
practice of sending Itonmn Catholic children to the public 
schools continues. 

Xo one can fail to adnnre the earnestness and consistency 
which the Itonmn Catholic CMiurch has shown u]K)n this ques- 
tion and the sacrilices which a community, coni])aratively 
six^akin^ |X)or in the colonies and in the Tnited States and in 
Circat Ih'itain, has made for Roman C*atholic e<lucation ; but 
these considerations must not make us shut our eyes to the 
fact that in none of the EngHsh-si)e<iking countries do the 
Koman Catholics make that amount of way u]X)n the question 
to which their numbers and |K)litieal iniluence would sccni to 
entitle them. The average view taken by the Australian voters, 
who refust! to help the denominational system, is that it is the 
duty of the State to see that the children are (nlucated in need- 
ful bi-anches of secular instruction, while the^' think that the 
Churches exist mainly for the purix)se of providing religious 
instruction. The success of tlie Sunday School system is 
))ointed to as a i)roof of the wisdom of the voluntary system, 
and the voters siiy : " We <lo our i>art ; do yours, or leave it 
alone, as ^ou think best." 

Victoria has not yet extended its public system to secondary 
education, except by giving many schoIarshi])s as the reward 
of merit to the best punils of the primary sclioc>ls, but wholly 
sui>ports elementary eclucation and helps a university and 
colleges. In New South Wales the State not only gives a gcxxl 
deal of sujMirior teaching in its €»U*mentary schools, but, like the 
C*anadian Province of Ontario, also assists secondary education, 
and sup])c»rts its university in additi<m to lK;l|)ing the colleges 
in connection with it. In all the to\yns of ^ew South Wales 
there are scli<)«)ls called superior public schools, which comi>eto 
with private high schools. In New Zealand the State has been 
mainly instrumental in in'ovidinj? secondary eclucation, but the 
cost is ^reat, and the public provision is being gradually with- 
drawn in the interests of economy, and re])laced by local help. 
In New South Wales, and in those other colonies in which the 
State largely helps in the work of secondary education, fees are 
charged in the secondary schools to the great majority of those 
who attend them, and these schools are practically selJf-sup]X)rt- 
ing. Tlie working classes in the colonies as a rule seem to 
prefer the sclio1ai*ship system to the undertaking of secondary 
education by the State. Most of the l3oys when they are 
fourteen are wanteil by their families to work, and even the 
pn>vision of free education for longer years will not tem])t 
fathers to keep their children from the trades or callings that 
tliev wish them to pursue. The schohii'ship .system allows the 
nicked childn»n of tlie working class to take advantage of free 
liigher e<lucation, and it is only for the nicked childivn that a 
demand for such traininc: exists. It is tlierefoixi proljable that 
secondary inlucation will i*ontinue in all the colonies to Ix^ 
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rarriiKl out iiininly by nrivatc onterpi-i»«o, or by colleges founded 
by the vtirious Churcnos, or by m-IiooIs wlucli, if nouiinally 
public mid Aided by the State, will nevcrtlieless charge fees 
sulKciont to dffmy the greatiT poKion of the cost. Tlie diar- 
actor of soctm<lary education in the colonies is improving every 
ViVir, and, on tlic whole, is ts-itiNfactoi-y — giving an excellent 
liU^nd training, sui)erior to tliat of the a\-erage school in 
Kn^land. 

New »S<mth Wales Victoria, South Australia, and New Austral- 
Zealand all have univerNitics aided by the State, and largely 



sui)plicd with profosoi's tempted out from England by good tJniv 
>aiari«»s. Tasmania is now engaged on the oi-ganisation of a "*>•■ 



similar system. GcniTally speaking it may bo said of these 
univc I'M ties that their pass standaixl is higher than a pass 
degree of Oxford or of Cambridge, and as high as that of 
London ; but their honour work is les.s good than that of tho 
old Knt^lish universities. In their arrangement the colonial 
uni\ersities approximate more closely to Scotch universities 
than they do to English^ and tliere is a considerable similarity 
lx.'twecn Mellx)nrnc University and the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and of Glasgow. All the Australian universities now 
admit women, whose succtvss has Ijcen great in proportion to 
their numbi*rs, and all of them ivceive large benefcictions. 
Sydney University has obtained nearly £200,000 from a single 
donor, and possesses considerably over £300,000 of invested 
property, besides enjoying one of the largest annual public 
Kiaiits made to any university by any State in the whole world. 
-Melbourne University' has a grant only less considerable than 
that oi Sydney, and great private gifts have been made to tho 
Ulmrch of England and the Presbyterian colleges atliliated to 
the university. The New Zealand University is an examining 
lx>dy without lixed abo<le, and tho tc»aehing in New ZealancI 
is conducted by tlie colleges in the chief towns. In addition to 
these universities and colleges there Jire scholarships tenable at 
JCdinburgh and Ixindon, oliere<l by tho University of Adelaide 
and the South Australian and Tasmani.an Governments, besides 
the scholarships tenable at the older English universities which 
have l)een already mentioned. 

New South Wales was the first of the Australian colonies to Technical 
make much provision fur technical instruction, and its Technical educatioiu 
College is a considerable institution. The Working Men's 
College of Mellxiurnc is due to private benefactors, and has a 
large number i»f students, whose work is of a high level, while 
the Schools of Mines at Ballarat and Sandhurst and the Tech- 
nical College in Geelong are also flourishing. Land has been 
set apart in Victoria as an endowment for agricultural colleges, 
and schools of design have IxH'n estnblisheil throughout the 
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At1icna*umK, 'which are to be found from one end of Austrnhisiii 
to tlio otlier, nnd which in iwist of the Austrahisian colonic^s are 
assisted l>y the State, as the^ arc in Ontario, must Ix; mentioned 
in connection with education; and free libraries which are 
estiblishcd in some of the smallest villages, are also far more 
generally di (Fused in tlie colonies than they are at home. The 
csulct system and teaching of military drill in connection with 
e<lucati<m is not general tliroughout the colonies, but is pushed 
far in Victoria. 

I have already six)ken of the colonial weeklj' newspapers, 
and noted their extraordinary bulkiness and solidity, but it is 
almost necc\ss;iry to name them in connection with popular 
education in the colonics j for thoir encycloiKxlic infonnation, if 
carefully studied, as it is studied in the bush, constitutes a 
considerable amount of practical teaclii ng. The heavy toil of 
the up-country stations lejives little time on weekdays for 
reading or for kcniping up in any way the excellent primary 
(Mlucation which has Ijcen given m the colonial scluwls ; but 
Sunday is, as a gene ml rule, can 'fully observed as a d.ay of ix'st, 
and largely spent in re.iding the weekly rjrofluctions of the 
colonial press ; and the horticultunil, agricultural, musiail, 
artistic, literary, and jiopular scientific information given in 
these huge journals is of a formidable kind. 

In some of the colonies, as, for example, in South Australia. 
siHJcial provision has been made by law for the ])unishment ot 
those who "upbraid'' any teacher in the presence or hearing of 
his i)upils. In otlier colonies, as, for example, in Victoriji, the 
Queen's birthday and the Prince of Wales s oirthday have been 
set aside as public school holidays throughout the colony. In 
all the colonies there is more mixture of classes in the public 
sclmols than is seen in England ; and in some of them, or 
rather in parts of some of tliem, there is an absolute mixture 
of classes in the schools, with results that are excellent for all. 
"^lixed schools" of Ijoys and girls <aro not so common in the 
colonies as in the United St-ites ; but they exist, and in Queens- 
land are somewhat numerous. In some of the colonies private 
schools are inspected by the State, and in these cases the State 
scholarships giving free higher education are sometimes open 
to pupils coming from the inspected non-public (that is, from 
the Koman (^atholic) schools. In New Zealand the principle of 
the cumulative vote is applied in the election of the Education 
Boanls, which are, as has been shown, more iinix)rtant iu that 
colony, from the large size of their districts, than in any other 
colony of the Australasian proup. 

While then the prevailing system of public education in 
Australasia, and in those parts of Canada which are not 
allectetl by the pmvision for ** dissentient" schools made at the 
time of confederation, is compulsory and secular or unsectarian, 
it seems popular among the majority of colonial communities, 
and threateiunl with no danpers other than those which arise 
from the Iloman Catholic ditliculty, at which we have already 
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f^lnncMxI. I cull the coIoiiiaI ivligious ditliculty Roman Catltolic, 
Mt-ausc tlio mcinlicrs nf tlio^ Cliureli uf Kngland are divided, 
and the Pix>tcstant budies in general^ fairly contented with 
iiiJittcni as they stand. From time to time some of the Charch 
of England colonial hislions have denounced secular cdueatioiit 
hut tlipy hav(4 not been ftulowixl by the laity, and their charges 
IiHve Uvn ridiculcfl by the press under the name of ^^l^testant 
I lulls'*: and it must Ims admitted that, while the grievance 
of the High Chutx'hmen is the same {is that of the Roman 
( atholicH, the cmly levenige which can ever avail to sliake the 
folcmial secular or unseetarian scIkmiI system is that ol the 
Roman Catluilic vote. The Roman Catholics and a portion of 
the High Chuivh clergy undoubtedly feel the being rated for 
socular or virtually secular schools a thing oflensive to their 
conscience, and will use any political jxjwer which they may 
piKscKs to upset the system. I have said that the opposition 
IS making but little way in Australasia and in those Provinces 
of Cana(ia whore there is not already a system ])artly denomi- 
national ; and 1 ought to add that the cnme statistics of those 
co]oni«.*s which passcss a nearly universid secular system of 
primary e<lucation give no colour to the view that sudi a 
s^'stoni'has a deteriorating effect upon those subjected to it. 

It is necesjwiry lx?foi*e conclu<iing an examination of the IVrnian- 
present jxisition of e«lucation in the gi-eat self -governing <^"<*. of the 
rolt>nies to brielly discuss the pi'obability of its permanence, P'J^J 
Fierce attacks have lx*en made in Victoria, where there has **^?* 
bt^en more fet»ling arousetl in the matter than elsewhere, upon *y'^"'- 
])r. Pe;ii:son, himself a decided Churchman, for the supiiosed 
excisicm of the very name of God from works used in schools. 
Bishop M(K>rhouses successor in the B(*e of Melbourne has 
pi-omoteil petitions ui*ging the ix^storation to the school-ljooks 
of pass;igos relating to Christianity M'hicli have been excised 
from them, and Dr. Pears(m has I'enrinted s|x?eches made by 
him in the Assembly in defence ot his otlicial action. Dr. 
PcNirson explains that he w;us not in the colony when the 
iulucatitm Act forl)i<l(linfi[ Bible teaching Ix'came law, ami that 
he had not entere<l c«>loinal ]x>litical life when Nelson's Series 
was substitute<l for the Irish Series of school-lxxiks, or when, at 
a Inter day, i)assages relating to Christianity were struck out 
<»f the Xeison Readei-s. He also shows that in 1887 a motion 
was carrie<l diivcting him to rejx)rt whether any of the books 
uschI in the State sch<H)ls contaimHl religious dogma, contrary 
to the provisions of the Act pwviding tliat secular education 
only should l)e given in the schools, nut Dr. Pearson admits 
tliat he thinks that the expurgation of the Nelson Series which 
took place before his time was unadvisidile, and in this view 
he will Ikj sup])orte<l by o)>inion in the mother-country. It 
eertainly setMus fanatical to attempt to expunge all references 
to a religious s^'stem of which such deep traces are to be fouml 
thiY»ughout our literatun» ; and the folly of attempting to do so 
i» seen by the fact, foreibly shown by Dr. Dale, that many of 
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tho passJigeH stnick out an», if carffully consi«U»ro<l, far less 
o))j(H;tionab1o to ath<'istic iiaronts than the hmguagc of the 
National AnthcMii, which is sung in tlie Victorian schools. Dr. 
Poai-son successfully reix»ls the charge of "seculansni iiin mad" 
in ohliteniting the name of (}<k1 from the school- Ixwks, but he 
iloes not attempt to show the wistlom of the course which hacl 
l)een adopt t»d by his prtnlecessors. He admits that had he been 
able to do so he would have "applietl to the House to restore 
some of these expurgat(»d pjissages, the excision of which has 
criven so much ollence," and which include lines in Burns and 
Longfellow, and in Tennyson*8 **^Iay Queen" — the passages 
in I^ongfellow being, I believe, the Siime as those the excision 
i>i which has raised a similar controvei*sy in some States of the 
American Union. 
ri-o]K>5aU Dr. Pearson is able at present to gain an easy victory ov«»r 
of the his opponents, l^cause they are not agreed among themselves. 
(ipIK>nent« He is in a i>osition to show that while the lioman Catholics 
of the form the bjickbone of the opposition to the public school system 
secular j^ Victoria, they denounce as strongly the Xew South Wales 
ttystcm. system of unsectarian Bible teaching (wliich some of those who 
tc»mix)rarily act with them wish to intixxluce into Victoria) as 
they do the Victorian secular system. But Bishoj) Moorhouse 
in his day and other later Church of England leailei-s in Victoria 
have from time to time propose<l not only that unsectarian 
ivligious teaching should be introduced into the State sc1km>1s, 
but also that a grant should be given to the Boman Catholics 
in aid of denominational education. Bishop Moorhou.se was 
prepared to give a ple<lge that the Church of England, or as 
it is calUxl by Victorian politicians the Anglican Church, in 
Victoria would never ask for any si'narate grant for itself, even 
though the ]{oman Catholic Church were subsidised, providtnl 
unsectarian teaching in the schools were allowed. The Presby- 
terians are very strong in Victoria — stronger perhaps than in 
any colony except New Zealand — and some of the leaders of 
tlie Pi*esbyterian Church sui)port some of tlie English High 
diurchmen in proix>sing a gnint to denominational schools. 
The reply. On the other hanci, the proposal to grant separate sums of 
money to the Uoman Catholic Church for purely denomi- 
national education is un|K)puIar with .all those who value the 
s(»cular results of the present .system, ami in resisting it colonial 
ministers are able to point to the fact that the majority of the 
lioman Catholic laity in pi-actice aciiuiescc in the secular system. 
Dr. Pearson asserts that only 20,000 out of more than 60,000 
Roman Catholic chiltlren in Victoria attend Roman Catholic 
schools, and he says that this number of 20,000 is subject to 
dtnluctions. He calculates that among the 20,000 are include<l 
the chililren of rich Boman Catholics, who attend denomi- 
national schools in the same way in which the children of rich 
Protestants attend private schools often denominational, and 
that it includes many children who regularly attend State 
schools, but arc withdrawn for some months before their first 
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tn (in onlor that Confiniiation may not l)o refused to 
nian'fl for a time in lUnnan (*atholic schools. Dr. 
iiioulates that, when allowance is niacle for these 
» puhlic schools of Victoria may be said to edacato 
of the children of the lioinan Catholic community, 
torian i)o]itioians maintain that Victorian ivitriotism 
h\ hy t lie destruction of the old feelings ot religious 
nl animosity, hy the childi-en all growing up toejether, 
till* Kline U'lich, learn in jr the same lessons, and play- 
' s;inie playground, Pn»testant and lioman Catholic 
xm one another as fellow-countrymen instea<l of as 

r natund on])onents. They assert that ivligious } 

ying out in Victoria, and does not exist at all among 

have lM>««n educate<l at the public schools. It is a 

' fact u)>on Dr. I'eai-son's side that one-fourth of tlio 

'jcrs in Victoi-ia "arc Koman Catholics, who are not 

: tlieir reliirion from teaching in our schools, who 

insjiectors and to hold the liighest places in tho 

\ and many of whom I know to bo most cordially 

the system." 

well doubt whether the Iioman Catholics, even 

ted hy the authorities of the Church of England 

l)e, of tijc Presbyterian Church, will make way 

lostioii, and feel certain that they will not do so 

political inlluence of tlie Uoman Catholic vote at 

in c?qual divisitm of jvu-ties. The feeling, too, in 

I the side of the jmbhc school system is so strong, 

i of tiie majority of the voters that the Sunday 

I is a complete success as i-eganls the ix^ligious 

tlie young so nearly unanimous, that attempts to 

1 Catholic vote for the purjwse of ujisctting tho 

system are apt to cause a co.-dition of parties 

i national grants, and to depress for a long time 

the party susjK^cted of a leaning towanls them. 

'atholic Church is stronger in portions of the 

than she is in Queensland or Victoria, and yet 

las not prevailed to obtain a revision of the 

f the States of the American Union in accord 

ds. If ever the agitation against the complete 

ligion from the public sc1hx»1s should in the 

ing a secular system rise to a height which 

1 of concession necessary, it seems possible that 

will take the shape of a small ivcognition of 

iciple in forms which would l)c mote otlensive 

lie opinion than even a stiictly secular system, 

I the l*r(\sbyterians and m.any of the Church- 

nks of those who at the privs<Mit moment are 

issistance to the ^lemamf for denominational 

t is the problem of public eclucation in South TTie Capa, 
presented by .Xu^tnilasia ami Biitish North 
'2P 
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Amorica, Tho Cqie systoin of iMlucatioii for the whites was 
virtually o^taUlislKxl by Sir John Herschel, the AstronoiiK^r- 
lloyal, and sui)i)lenu»ntcHl hy a system dealing with the natives 
wlncli lj<»ars the name of Sir Gcnn-gc (|rey. The J{oman 
Catholics ilitl not I'eceiA'c help under Sir John Jfei'sohc'l's 
system, liecause they n»jecte<l that amount of State control 
which in some c<»l(mies they have since put up with ; but, on 
the whole, x\w ])lan laid down formed a liluMal and compiv- 
hensive system. There are now in the Cajx* i>ublic schools ft»r 
whites largely heliHMl by Governnu'nt gnmts, but the State 
.issists nearly all elementary schools of every kind as well as 
secondary schools, and the university — an examining IxMly. 
Thei-o arc free pupils ^vho aiv known as "Qucmmi's scholars," at 
the South African Collt»ge ; and such scholarships are given to 
picketl l)oys, and there ai'e fi*ee scholarships in the elementary 
schools. Grants ai*e made by the Caj)e to lj<xinling schcx)ls, in 
oixU^r to <U'al with the sj)arse pipuhition of the rural <listricts - 
fi system which is unusual m the colonies, but not entii*ely 
unknown outside the Cajx*, as there is something like it in 
South Australia. There are in Natal gnmts, as has b(»en 
mentioned in the S«»uth African jwirt of this w<»rk, for children 
i)resent at insjKH'tion who have Ixvn un<ler instruction at their 
Jiomes. At the Cajx^ thei-e are farm schools, to which grants 
an^ given where they arc established six miles from any i)ub1ic 
school and bring tog(^ther not f<'wer than five children to Ix^ 
taught. It is found that the Dutch colonists teach their 
children Dutch at home, but willingly send them to school to 
learn English, although a small numlx^r of i);irents M'ho send 
their children to the schoiJs express the <lesire that they should 
1x5 taught in Dutch and should not learn JMiglish. As regards 
the pu1)lic elementary sch(x>ls, the local managers (who art^ the 
Munici]i«'d lioanlsorthe District Councillor ix»rsons apix)inte<l 
by them, or, where they refuse to act, managei*s electinl by 
househol<lei"s willing to guarantee the exiM»nses) have power to 
provide for religious teaching subject to a conscience clause. 
The managers in the Cape have tar larger ix»wers than the 
Australian IJofiixls of Advice, for they decide tlie question as to 
the teaching of Dutch, fix school fees, and nominate teachers. 
The vast maiority of the sc1mx)1s of the Cape «are two dillerent 
classes of schools <lealing with dark-skinned inhabitants, and 
jirimary inlucation may be said to Ix^ moi-e wiflelj' spread among 
the native {x>pulation of the Cajie of Good Hojx* than among 
the dark-sknmed majority* in colonies where thei-e is a numeiYms 
black or yellow pfjpulation, except indeed in one or two of the 
West-Intlia islanrfs and 1 long -Kong. There arc in the Cajie 
scholar-ships similar t4> those of Soutn Australia and Tasmania, 
of Trinichwl and Rarbaflos, to enable young colonists to take 
«h»grees at Eui-opean universities. There are several excellent 
institutions for nigher e<lucation which are aided by the State, 
of which the South African College at Cape Town is undenomi- 
national, and the Stellenlx)sch College Dutch ; while of two 
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iliot'osan coUegoR in conmHrtion with tho Cliurch of England 
ouo iimiiitains ii L-ulies' collosro of cousidemlile size. 

Ill Natal thorp is a douulo s^-stem, the colonjr keeping up NaUL 
l>ul>Uc scliools in spite of tlie existence of State-ai<led den«iuii- 
national schofils, and the Kt a to of things in Nat'd, as in Western 
Aiistnilia, is soniow liat biniilar to that whieh pi-evniU in Eng- 
I.'iiul. The Xatal State grant is very high, Ix'ing more than £5 
a head on every scholar ; hut less is done for native education 
aii«l f(»r Hindiio e<lueation by Xat^d than Lb dono for Kafir 
fihication by the Caixs. 

The CVown Colonies, other than Western Australia and rrown 
Xatal, which have been mentioned, yield examples of every Colonics. 
kind of system—from those of Hong-Kong and IWliados, which 
provide almost as freely for tho education of the black or 
,\ I'llow population as do the self-governing colonies for that of 
their white inhabitants, down to those which resemble that of 
India in the i)aucity of the nundx'rs of i>u][)ils attending school 
in proportion to the total population. It is im)x)ssible, and if 
it wei*c iwssible it would be useless, to describe in detail tho 
\arious plans adopted for e<lueation in Crown Colonies. In 
Heligoland wc have a compulsory system, under which all tlie 
rliihiren attend a frei% mixed, (h*rman and English schooL In 
St. Helena also there is a compulsory system, while tho schools 
consist partly of (lovernment scliools and jMirtly of schools 
(more numerous) merely assist«Kl by the Stjite. In ^lalta there 
is a Ctovernment system of free schools ; but tho schools aix» 
denominational, anil, in fact, strictly I^oman Catholia In 
Hong-Kong there is a Covernmcnt secular system, but tho 
<olony also aids denominational^ schools. In tho majority of 
the Crown Colonics but a majority which does not contain the 
most im))ortant^ the system is one of denominational schools 
jiided Ijy the State, as, for example, in British Honduras, 
r»ritish Guiana, The Gambia, Lagos, <and Sierra Ix^0De;.aud the 
(lold Coast iinds its educaticm chiefly in aided denominational 
schools. In Ceylon there are Government unsectarian schools 
which are fixH^ for vernacular education, while fees are taken 
for English t<'aching ; but there are also a laiyer nuinl)cr of 
State-aided schools, mostly denominational. In tho Straits 
Si'ttlements there is a similar system, as well as in Mauritius. 

Of the West Indies, Trinidad has had the most interesting Trinidad, 
oducadonal history, fully descrilxMl by a great writer with 
leanings towards the secular system at one time in force in 
that island under circumstances which made its adoption a 
matter of i)eculiar dilKculty.* In Trinidad the majority of tho 
population are lioman Catholic, and in addition to a large 
Koman Catholic black jwpulation there is a considerable 
clement of Koman Catholic Spanish and Fi*ench whites, yet a 
MH-ular systiMu was introduced by a rash Governor, with the 
natural ivsult that the Koman Catholic clergy, assisted, 1 
U'lieve, by the clergy of tho Church of England, took away a 

> At Last, by Cliarlv-s Kiugslcy. Maciuillan an<l Co., new edition, 1889. 
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larffo proportion of tlio cliiklrcn fi-om tlie schools. The system 
haa to be wittidrawn, nncl one of State aid to scliools of all 
desoriptions substitut<'d. Tliom is in Trinidad a si'cular »Statc 
collo^o >v]iio)i nii.:;ht 1x5 termed a university, and to which is 
atliliatod the Colloaje of the Immaculate Conception, a strictly 
denominational Koman Catholic institution ; and Trinidad is 
also remarkable among small colonies for holding examinations 
for scholaisliij)s at the London University, as well as giving 
scholar.shi2>s ot her own to be held at the older universities of 
Enccland. 

In Jamaica and the Ixcward Islnnds education is increasing 
among the negroes with i*emarkable rapidity. Turk's Island 
has a<loT)ted a free and unsoct/irian sj'steni, while in the Ixjc- 
ward Islands of Antigua, St. Kitts, and Nevis the system is 
denominational with State aid ; but tJic* fees which are exactt»d 
in nearly all the islands are a hindrance to (education among 
the negroes. In Cirenada there is a do\ible system of Govern- 
ment and of aichnl schot^ls ; in Bermuda a compulsory system, 
but without free schools; in Pwihamas a free unsectarian 
system, partly cominilsory, as well as aid to other .schools ; 
while Barljiuios heads the list among the West Indian colonies 
in the pi'0]iortion of school attendance to iwpulation, and 
maintains Government scholarships to be held at Oxfortl or 
Cambridge, as well as makes grants to the winners of scholar- 
shins at ijondon ITniversity. 

Kxcept to a student of educational systems, or as a branch 
of the nujuiry into the future of the negro, the position of 
education in the Crown Colonies is of less innnediate interest 
than that of education in the self-governing colonies ; and 
while we have perhaps little to 1x3 i)roud of in the extent of 
e<lucation revealed by the figures relating to India and the 
Crown Colonies, we may turn with r)le«asure to the educational 
statistics of Canada, Australia, .and Kew Zealand. Tlie citizens 
of the United States, in spite of tlieir strong and general 
opinion against admitting to equality the negro race, have 
made far better provision for negro educat ion in their Southern 
states than is the case with us in even the most advanced of 
our West Indian colonies. On the other hand, the care which 
has lx?en shown with regard to the primary education of the 
IKoplc b}' the inh.abitants of New Ih-unswiclc and Ontario, of 
Australia and New Zealand, and, it may 1x3 said, of our self- 
governing colonies generally, testifies to the determination of 
the colonists to insure the instruction of the future rulers of 
the State. Nor have the colonies Ixjen less successful than the 
States of the American Union in .securing the education of 
their youth, while the fact that they have not recently been 
called upon to deal with so large an innnigration of the ix)or 
and untaught of Europe has enable<l them to show in their 
criminal statistics even ixitter results from widespread educjition 
than can bo found in the statistics of the United States. 



CHAPTER V 

RKLIGIOX 

TnosK powerful rrligious innuenees, whicli our survey of tlie 
iMliication (|U(*>tion lias shown us to be at work within the 
colonics, aiv worthy of sfi^aratc investigation. 

Of the srlf-governing colonies some juivc gix)wn up without Variety ol 
an l^>tal>]i.^hl'^l Chuirh ; others possessetl one at an early period the reli- 
oi their history, but have ubolhslied the system of State aid:Kio«« 
while in I-owtT Cana<la, as lias lx*en seen, theixj lias ex istcti *?<>*"'**• 
^ini•o tlie French poss('>.^ion a virtual |)arocliial establishment ^^J^ ?^ *^ 
nf the I'onian Catholic Church, and in the Caix^, from its **"***• 
t Mrlic>t (lays, a predominance of the Dutch Reformed Churcli. 

Viy the (H>nsus of ISSl the J!oman Catholic Church stood at Doiulnion 
tlu; head of the religious denominations of the Dominion of of Canada. 
( anada, but its adherents do not form an actual majority of 
the |)o])ulation, the memljcrs of other ivligious bodies Wing to 
the lioman Catholics throughout the Dominion at that time as 
more than four to three — a pro])ortion which hfis probably 
undergone alteration by the increase of Protestantism through 
immigration. ' In the newly iK'opled districts the Presbyterians 
are the strongest denomination, tlie Church of Kngland standing 
next, closely followed by the Methodists and the Roman 
Catholics ; but taking the Dominion as a whole, the Methodists 
stand second, the Presbyterians third, and the Church of 
England fourth, the Methodists in ]»ritish North America being 
.1 united body. Hostility l>etween the Church of England and 
the lioman Catholic Church is far stronger in the Canadian 
Dominion than in Newfoundland or in the {Southern colonics. 
In the Pioman Catholic Province of Quebec, as wo have seen. 
the Protestant minority have, on the whole, lived on gooa 
terms with the Itoman Catljolic majority, but in Ontario feeling 
runs high and leads to acts of violence. The Iioman Catholio 
Archbishop of Toronto, Dr. AValsh, was attackinl on his 
''welcome to his diocese" in the latter part of ISvSO. His 
carriage windows were broken by stones, and he api>eared in 
his cathedral with his arm in a sling. Throughout ManitolM, 
and in the Maritime Provinces, as well as in Ontario, the 
relations of Protestants and Iioman (^xtholics have been 
strained since the passing of the Jesuit Bill 
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Xext to tlio ])rc(lominanc'C of Koinaii Cntholicisni in a portion 
of tlio Dominion tlio most interesting featun*. connecttil witli 
the ri'ligiouH lifo of British North Ameiica is tlie eflbrt wliich 
is iK'ing made to form a united Protestant body. The diller- 
encos which sepuiite members of the Church of England, 
Presbyterians, and members of the Methotlist Church of Canada 
ait) p!x)lxibly too serious to be bridged over ; but the names of 
the dt^egates who have taken mrt in recent confeifnces on 
Camidian Cliurcli Union show tliat what is aimed at theit; has 
a mr>rc priwtical side than have the schemes whicli in the 
mother-country liave been moote<l in tlie Dimbetli Proix)sals 
for bringing auout the unity of Christendom. In Canad«a, and 
especially in the Province oi Ontario and tlie city of Montreal, 
Protestants have a bond of union which is unfortunately far 
monj powerful than any feeling of brotherhood, namel}', their 
oi)i)osition to and dislike of the Church of Itome. Altliough 
the very word "Protestant" is obnoxious to great numliers of 
English Churchmen, the movement towaixls unite<l Protestant- 
ism was starte<l, as has been seen, by the Anglican Unite<l 
Syncxl of .Montreal; and the Methodist Confen-ncc and the 
Pivsbyterian General Assembly anix)intecl conmiittees to confer 
with the Clmreh of l*-ngland delegates, who included several 
bislums. The oidy i-esult of the Confercnces hitherto has been 
the adoption of ivsolutions to meet again. 

The union <»f the four bodies of Metho<lists in the Dominion 
under one Confei*ence tfx)k place in 18S3, the contracting bcKlies 
being the ^fethodist Churen of Canada, the P]i)iscopal 5letliod- 
ists, the Primitive Methodists, and the Bible Christians, The 
unitication of Methoilism in Canada (and Methodist " Canada " 
includes Newfoundland) has been highly successful in its results, 
and it must Ije conceded that Methodism flourishes in British 
North America more conspicuously than does the system of the 
Church of England. TIii*ouKhout the Dominion the Met!io<list 
Church foiTUs not only a religious but also a scK*ial centre for 
its peoi)le, and, although the Methodists do not act ns a united 
Ixxly in either Piwincial or Dominion politics, any more than 
do the Boman Catholics them^elves, they provide ready-made 
orgiinisations on occasions when candidates are fortunate 
enough to secure their supiwrt. In Cana<la, as in Australasia, 
the Methodists and Presbyterians have in fact the numbers 
that thfy claim on paper, whereas the Boman Catholics and the 
Church of England receive the nominal allegiance of large 
numbers of persons who neither attend a church nor irive 
money towams Church purposes of any kind. The Metho<Vists 
by the census of KSSl had 713,000 a<lherents in the Dominion, 
as against G7(»,000 I'resbyterians and 575,(XX) memlx'i*s of the 
Church of England. Out of their 743,0(X) adherents the 
MetluKlists, however, ollicially claim only -17,000 "full and 
accredittnl Church members." the conditions of full memljership 
lH»i ng nari*ow and rigid. There are in existence other, but 
non oilicial ligures, which set the number of "members" in 
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(*aii.*i<1n vastlj^ lii[(lier, iiikI cv<»u tlio ^Weslcyan MotlKKliKt 
KahMKlar** i-lniins 213,000 "]ii(»iiilK*ni'' for the Mi*th<Mli.st Chuivh 
of Canada, ns against 78,(KX) Wosleyuiis in Australasia ; but the 
wonl ^* nienil>ors " Ls in this case not so strictly limited as in Uie 
uth(*r statistics from which I have quoted. The uiovemont 
towanis coalition bctwcon the various Methodist Cliurcheii, 
which has met with this extnionlinary success in Canada, first 
in welding those Chuivhes into one, and then in immensely 
iruTca^ing the nieniliei'shipof the unitetl Ixnly, is now spreading 
tu South Africa, where the Wesleyans ai-o stmng. 

The Pn'sbyterian Church is ^overnwl hv the General ^Vs- The unitetl 
senibly of Canada (hut Preshy teiian ** Canacia," like Methodist Prw'^y- 
Canacia, includes Newfoundland), and is also a highly pitw- ^^f**"* 
iHTous community. In Nova Scotia the Pivshyterian is by i^.^JT^J^ ^ 
tar the most i)Owerful Protestant Church, and in every trajle 2^v 
centre of the wliole Dominion the most pmminent conunemal » . 
names are of Scottish origin, and Ix'long to memljers of the 
IVt^sbyterian Church. Presbyterian ism in the colonies is, as a 
ruU% unite<l, and in Caiuida union dates from 1875, when the 
main bo<ly of the Kirk joined forces with the other Presby- 
terian IxNlies, as, it may be hoix?d, will one day also be the 
case in Scotland in the ev<»nt ot Disestablishment. Tlicre is, 
liowevcr, also a small " Pn»sbyteriiin Church of Canada" 
" in connection with the Church of Scotland." 

The Church of England has more dilKculty in speaking in The 
Canada with a single voice than have the other i-eligious bodies ; rhun-li of 
for, less under discipline than the lloman Catholic Church, it Kngland 
ditlers also from the Pivsbvterian Church and from the con- *" Canada. 
fe<lorate<l .Methodists in having no repi-esentative Ixxly for the 
whole of Ih'itish North America, or even for the Dominion. 
Tlie Provincial Synoil of the Church of England in Canada 
includes onlv the Jive eastern Provinces, although it is probjible 
that the Church will shortly be united throughout British 
North America under one ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ^ A scheme 
has lx;en put forwaixl for the erection of each civil Pn^dnce 
into an ecclesiastical province, presided over by an archbishop ; 
but, considering that the Church of England outside the 
Unite<l Kingdom has not hitherto been given to the foundation 
nf archbishoprics, It seems diilicult to treat seriously the 
proposal of the Toronto Committee for the simultaneous 
creation of scvtni archbislioprics (followed, I suppose, by others, 
as new Provinces spring up) for tlie benefit of six hundred 
thousand peoi)le. The union of the Church throughout the 
Dominion wouhl Ixi of advantage to it, but the Church of 
ICngland will not g;iin f^nmnd by the mere assumption of high- 
sounding ceremonial tith*s which hav(^ no ai)propriateness in a 
new country, although the ISoman Catholic Church lias indeed 
five archbishoprics in Australasia. The Church in Canada 
displays great activity in the large centres of population^ but 
it (toes not seem to be making hea<lway in the rural districts. 

The rex)orts of the Canadian bishoi)s of the Chui'ch of England 
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show A cortnin des|x>nfloncv as to the future. For instance, the 
Bishop of Outiirio writes that "tlie members of the Chuivh arc 
only a small miiionty of tlse ]x>])ulation. and ai-e relatively 
jKior. The wealth of the cities is in the namls of sectarijuis ; 
and the Unions ivcently formetl, both between the various 
Pix^sbyteiian botlies and the Methodists, have brought the 
Chureh of Knjjland face to f.ice with two ix>werful antagonistic 
oifjanisations.'* That which at once attracts notice in connection 
witli Church work in Canada, as indeeil thix)uichout the Church 
of England outside the Unitcni Kingilom, is the great numlx>r 
of dioceses and of bishops, and tlio jHJverty of the young 
churches. "The Pmtestant Episcoivd Cliurch in the Unitcnl 
•States of America " (to give its ollicial designation to the Church 
wiiicli is in connnunion with the Church of England) is growing 
I'apidly in strength. !Mr. Bryce is unfair to this Cliurch when 
he assigns to it but 432,000 memlxTs, while he credits the 
princiiKil Baptist body with 2,732,000, for his figures are 
supposed to be founded ujwn the assertions of those who rule 
the Churches, and the American " Episcojwl Church" declares 
that it has half a million of communicants, one and a quarter 
million of baptizecl members, and great wealth. The heads of 
the sevcjity-iour "colonial" dioceses of the Chuivh of England 
(or sixty-three excluding the missionary bishops) tell, as a rule, 
a dillerent story. Some of the sc*es have incomes of only £190 
or t'150, and have but a very small number of communicants 
or baptizL'd members within their limits. The signatures of the 
bisliops in Canada strike one with astonishment, and point to 
an assumption of geogniphical control which, one would tliink, 
would be best abandoned. "E., Algonui," *'^L S., llui<»n,'' 
"W. C, .Alackenzie Biver," "J., ^roosonee," and "A. J. B., 
Qu'ai)i)elle,'* ai-e not only ikUI signatui*es, but perhajw in some 
small d«»gree ridiculous under tlie circumstances of the case. 
TJk! dominant tone of the English Church in Canada is Evan- 
gelical, for the Church in Ontario is naturally somewlmt anti- 
Catholic, from finding itself at clos<»> quarters with the Boman 
Church, and is nmch associated with the Orange Lodges. The 
Ei)iscopalian Synods have lately passed strong Brotestant 
resolutions on the Jesuits* Estates Bill, and tlie proix)sed 
amalgamation of the Church with the Presbyterian and Method- 
ist btnlies, although visionaiy, is evidence of Evangelical 
preilominance in the Synods. 
The A Ixnly known as the Beformcd Episcopal Church began 

]|L'fornic(l life in Canada some twelve years ago ; but, although it possesses 
Episcopal congregations in Montreal, Toronto, OttSawa, llamilton, and 
r<i...w,i. other places, it is not growing at the present time, and has to 
deal with scliism in its own ranks. A |)ortion of this Church 
is alHliatcil to a similar Church in the Lni ted States. On the 
whole, the Beformed Episcopal Church is an Evangelical body, 
which discards vestments and even the surplice ; and it was 
started as a ]»rotcst against the early growth, as it was supposed, 
of ritualism in the Cliurch of England. But in Canada, where 
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tlui C*l lurch of Ktiglniul is such a body as hits been dcscriljed, 
th<*n) linnlly sccnirt 1*00111 for tho contiuued exUtcnce of the 
lli'forined Kpiscoiml Churclu 

Tho only other dcuoiuiimtioti which findii hii^go support in tIm 
Ih'itish North Aiueriea in tlie lUiptist, stroiiff in the Vnitixl BaptisU^ 
States wliich claims in the Dominion tho adhesion of SDG^OOO 
|M><)pU*. In the i'rovincc of New Brunswick tlie ]);iptisbi stand 
iu'\t to tlio ISoiaan Catholics in stronirth, and have iinuost twice 
:i^ many menilMTs as either the Church of Knghmd or tlie 
Prohyterians, who stand i"es|x*ctively third and fourth — the 
MethiHli^ts iK'ing only tifth in this Pro\inco. The I^iptists are, 
liowever, not a unitiHi body ; and the IJaptists of New l^runs- 
\\ iek are diviiK>d )x;twe<'n the R'lptL^ts who are Calvinists and 
the Free lliptists; but in (nliicational matters they act together. 
The Coni^regationalists posstvss, througliout the Dominion as Tlie In<le- 
el>ewliere, some of the most distinguislie<l and popular of city p«udeut«. 
preacliers. 

In til*? early days of New South Wales the Church of Eng- Australia. 
land claiiiHHl the |)Osition of a State Church in tli.it colony, 
which at that time virtually includeil all kno\i*n Australia ; but 
I doubt w hether there was a IcLcal ground for such a claim, and 
it certainly never was allowed to jxass without protest by tlie 
representatives of the other religious Ixnlies. At the Siiuie time 
in all Crown Colonies in early days the Churcli occui)ied a 
l)rivile^^ed position, though, as a general rule, by favour of the 
1 Government rather than by law; and in most she i*eceived 
iMulowments or annual contributions from State funds. As 
Australian settlement increased, and churcli building on a large 
xale lM'i;an, the practice arose of giving State contributions to 
tlie building funds of the bodies which were recognised as tho 
four ))rincii)al colonial Churches —the Church of England, the 
Kunian Catholic Church, and the Presbyter l-m and Wesleyan 
bodies ; and grants were also given in New South Wales 
tt>waixls the sjilary of the clergymen of tho four denominations. 
I'hc principle ui)on which sums were taken in the Estimates 
for religious purposes was similar to that which prevails at the 
present time ni the Australian colonics with regard to coutriba- 
tinns towaixls hosi)itals and other charitable objects, namely, 
the provision of a sum to suj)plement jirevision by the inhabit- 
ants of the district. The l>aptists, the Congregationalists, and 
the smaller IxkHcs were left out of the arrangement, but the 
burden on the young State was nevertheless considerable, and 
the ecclesiastical items in colonial budgets grew at a jyncc which 
seemed to threaten indefinite expansion. An agitation sprang 
u)) throughout the settlements w-Jiich was conducted on similar 
lines to that now carried on by the Liberation Society in the 
mother-country ; and in one after another the time came when 
it was tht»ught wise to sever the connection between tho religions 
and the State. The change throughout what once was i^ew 
Soutli Wales, and now forms tho present colony with Queens- 
land and Victoria, was connected only with a partial disendow- 
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tnciit In some cases Church endowments were tmnsfenxHl to 
e<luc*ational ))ur|X)so.s but in iiumy the Churches received the 
lands tliat they liad held, often by State gift, in fee-simple, with 
j»wer to sell them or to dcsxl with them as tliey chose, and some 
of these land grants which were in suburl>iin nei^libourho<Kls 
speedily became most valuable. Tlie Churches sold a jwilion 
and leased a portion of their land ; and the purchase money and 
the rents have become a permanent endowment. There is now 
little trace of a connection remaining Ixitween any of the 
Churches and the State in the Australian or genei^ally in the 
self-governing colonies. In one or two colonies there is a pro- 
vision that all Church bodies may secure reservations of land 
as sites for churches in tlie sun-ey of new districts. The grants 
])ayable to the clergy at the time of Disestablishment, weiv, »« 
a rule, continued for the life of the recipients, and some ten 
tliousand a year is still pixid in New South Wales to the 
survivors of the old Church of England, Itoman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, and Wesleyan clergy. 
Eirects of The increase of subscriptions for Church purposes, even in 
the aboli- proportion to the increase of weixlth, li.as been remarkable in 
tioii of Australia since the cess;ition of concurrent endowment, and it 
State aid. cannot be said that there has been a falling olF in the vigour of 
Church work, while the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
have taken a fresh leiise of life under the new system, licligious 
activity is now great in tlie colonics — far greater than it was 
twenty years ago — equal to tlie activity in the United States, 
and, on the whole, superior to the activity in England. Sunday 
Schools, Young \Ien's Clu'istian Associations, and Missions 
flourish ; and it the Church of England is less strong i)ropor- 
tionally, in numbers and in wealth, than she is at home, it is 
proljablo that the dillerenco is accounted for by the circum- 
stances of young countries, and by the fact that tlie immigrant 
settlers belonged chieHy to the other Churches, rather than by 
the withdrawal of State «aid. The intluence of Christianity is, 
on the whole, greater in the colonies than it is at home, and 
there is less ill feeling towards one anotiier amoncc the religious 
Ixxlies than in Great Britain, while church -going or chapel 
attendance in the towns is more general, thougli theology as a 
study is less pursued. No one in Australia dares to express a 
wish to revert to the State aid system. ^Ir. Brj'ce has said of 
the United Stiites that a main cause in preventing the State 
organisation of rcligion is the Americiin limited conception of 
the functions and duties of the State ; but in Australia we find 
exactly the same phase of thought upon the unwisdom of 
Church establishments^ although in no otlier part of the world 
does there prevail so high a conception of the true i>osition of 
the State. 

There is also to be remarked a more general disinclination on 
the part of the laity to allow erclesiastical organisations to 
interfere in politics than exists at home, and piu'ties in Australia 
fre(|uently attack their op])oneiits on the ground of a supposed 
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use of iHx*losiAstieal influence in tlioir favour, for the purpose of 
(HscriHliting and damaging tlieni through this charge.^ At the 
b;inie time tlie clergy of «ill denominations in the colonies, as in 
tlie l^nitt^l States, seem anxious to keep a]cx)f from party strife : 
and nulilic opinion, while it assigns to them a large share oi 
i;(K*ial influence, holds them in this matter to a course which is 
rtxHimniendiHl to them by the mixe<l characters of their flocks. It 
is true now in all the Knglish daughter-countries, as it was in the 
time of T(K*<|ueville, tliat the minister of tlie gospel *^ eschew 
]):irty with tlie anxiety attendant upon ix^rsonal interest" As 
a rule in the colonies there is no disqualification imposed on 
ministers of n*ligion to prevent their sitting in either House of 
J\'irlianHMit, althouj^h in many there was at one time such a 
dii»(]uali Ilea t ion, which was rejM^aled when State aid was with- 
drawn. A most distinguished Presbyterian minister in New 
South Wales sat in the Upper llouse, and after the repeal of 
the disiiualiiication, which in that colony concerned only the 
Assembly, he was elected to represent Sydney in the Ix)wer 
House, and was a niemlwr for manj' years. Other ministers of 
religion have occasionally sat in colonial Houses in more recent 
times, but g(Mierally after having ceasr<l to Ix) actively con- 
nected with the ministry of their Church. In Victoria there 
has been a case of a former minister of religion Ix'coming a 
minister of the Crown. Nothing can be higher than the respect 
in which the nnnisters of all creeds ai*c held tlii*oughout the 
colonies — a change as regards Australia from the days when 
the clergyman was known by the phrase of the blacks as 
**<lat-feliuw-whitc-man-bin-w-ear-*m-slurt-outside-'m-trouser,''an 
allusion, as a Queensland writer tells us, to the surplice. 

The i)osition of the Church of England in the Australian Tli« 
colonies from time to time has varied accoitling to the ability Charch of 
and wisdom of her rulers, and the late Bishop of ^felbourne England 
and present ]>ishop of Manchester — Dr. Moorhouse — had an » Aua- 
intluenee, within and without his Churcli, which gi*catly im- tr"!". 
proved the i>lace of the Churcli of England in Victoria — a colony 
in which the Presbyterians, as in Ontario and in New Zealandf, 
ai*c rich and numerous, .ana in wiiich the Weslevans have also 
had from the first great social influence. Dr. Aloorhouso was 
remarkable as a colonial preacher, but he was also the most 
)X)2iular of Australian lecturers, and his addresses on week- 
day afternoons, on the problems of the day, were crowded by 
business men. I liave given in my chanter on Victoria tlie 
credit of Australian irrigation schemes to Mr. De^ikin : but Mr. 
Deakin himself has said that as regards these Dr. ^loorhouse 
paved the way ; and iiuleed the bishoj) has loft his mark on the 
IHvsent aspect of many considerable colonial questions, and his 
name will not Ixi forgotten in Australia, where he made himself 
as muarkable by his able tactics as by his powerful speech. 

There is in Australia iu»t much tendency towai-ds religious High 
Kj)cculation, and the Church of England is not so much divided Chnrcli 
by antagonistic schools of thought— Anglican ** Catholic," High movemenL 
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Chuirli, r»ra'i(1 Cliurdi, or Evjiiij^ulical— us slit' is at lioiiie. 
Austniliau ntiiatisni is rather c(»niH»ct«l with tlie Australian 
lt>V(> of sii^ht-Mvini; ati<l of the siMisational than with doetrino; 
and gouil music an<l ht^autiful vestments attraet e(>ni;repit ions, 
as eontrn*gations are altraeted by line preu-liintr, and by 
IMvacliinir uynm i)«>|)ular su))j<*L'ts. The s.une eon v: relations will 
lltK-k, attnieteil by dillerent reas<.)ns, to cliurehes of divei-so 
tyiHJs, and tliose colonists who are unusitl to a particular fonn 
of worship ai-e rather dniwn to it by its novelty than reiK'lle<l, 
as in Kn.i/land, l)y the ditliculty of rt^eoncilinp: it to their tradi- 
tions. The High Cliuivh cleriry in Australia complain of 
general want of sup|)ort, antl of sonui iliscouragenu'iit from 
their bis hoi>s. They maintain that they are workint? towards a 
revival of primitive faith, calculated to brin*j alMJUt increased 
fervour in individuals and reneweil vigour in the life of the 
C^hureh. They suhnit that the Proti'stantism of New South 
AVales is robust, and antagonistic to their movement ; but they 
contend that in Queensland the High Church element is pro- 
grcsMve and prounnent among that portion of the inhabitants 
who have come from England. 

In Victoria and New South Wales the majority of the clergy 
are Low Church, and most of the bishops have been Low 
Church bisho])s. The nomination of bishops is in the colonies 
usually in the hands of the older mem1)ers of the Synods, wlio 
have as a rule strong Protestant leanings, and who are incline<l 
to entrust the selection of a bishoj) for a vacant see to men of 
their own party in England. While, however, the iiishops of 
Sydney ana Melbourne are generally Evangelical, the other 
Australian sees, and especially those of Queensland, ai*o often 
now occupie<l by bishoi)s who are more or h*ss in symi>;ithy with 
either the High Church or the Droad Church jiarties. The 
nresent occupants of the sees of Adelaide, Tasmania, lUthurst, 
North Queensland, ]3risbane, and (Jrafton cannot be numliered 
among the Itlvangelicals ; and the same is the case with tiie 
coadjutor -liishop of iiOckham]^t()n. In New South Wales, as 
in Ontario, the Church is mucli associated with the Orange 
Lodges, and the Orange element in the Church is large and 
comlKitive. There is considerable religious resemblance Ixitween 
New South Wales and the Protectant parts of Canada. In 
South Australia and in Queensland the High Church clergy are 
stronger in proportion than they are in the more populous 
colonies. There is a great deal of ability among the Australian 
High Churchmen, and a go<xl deal of scholarshij\ A consider- 
able proi"K>rtion of the Anglican clergy in the Australian 
cohmies have, however, Ixjlongcxl to other Churches Ix^fore 
ordination, and these men as a rule have little sympntliy with 
the historic stand|H)int of the High Anglican. The High 
Church movement ni Victoria is slightly gaining ground as far 
as can lx» judged by mcxiern alterations in the services, but the 
changt^ is slow. In spite of all ditliculties in its way, the (*hurch 
of England is on the whole the iirst religious organisation in 
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Austialnsia. Tlio wonk point is sliowu by the statistics of 
attondamn) uy)on tlie prini-i|vi1 sorvit-o of a scloctcd Suiulav. In 
colonics wluMV, a% tisu.il, tim Church of Kiiglniul shovrs by far 
the lat-gfNt noiiiiii.ll nriiiy of acUierents, tho Roman Catholics, 
Pn^shyttMians, nnd Wcslryans Konietiincs exhibit a gix^ter 
att4Mi<1 tiuH? at (Hvino worship, M'hii'h points to tho fact that 
tho (.'liurrh returns are .sw^IUhI by tiio inclusion of a goocl 
ninny |HM*sons who aro in fact souiewliat in(Uirei*cnt to her 
niini.st nit ions. 

Th«» Cliutvh is conlroll»»<l in o;u-h colony by Diocesan Synods, Or^nb^- 
containin^:? lay representatives elected by the Church inenil)ei"s tioaof 
from the \arious i>arishe5i, and the standing committee of the the Church 
Syn<xl, as a rule, contiining a lay majority. The vainous ^'f England 
Syn«>cls aro uniteil in a C2i*:\nd Syn<Kl of Australasia. Tlie '" Ana- 
ritridiiy of tlM» organisation of the Chui-ch is a dis:ulvantage to ^''*1*^'*» 
her in Australia. Some of the clergy have wished to "exchange 

1>ulpits'' with leading Pn'sbyterian and ^lethodist ministers, 
)ut on the question Ixnng referrtHl home by the bislioi>s, an 
ailveiNC opinion luis l)een exprcssixl which is not supported by 
local fiH'ling. It was thoiiirht in Victoria, I know not with what 
reason, that Pishop ^lcM>rhousc leane<l towards permitting the 
exehanno j at all events he would not take upon himself to 
coiuh inn it, ami the Knglish decision, although inevitable, was 
unjiopular. In New /I'aland the Church of Kncrland Bishop 
of Nelson, who has lately l)eeome IVimatc of 2s ew Zculana, 
not long since was pivsent with his clergy at the laying of a 
fouiul.ition stone of a AVesieyan chai)el, and although his action 
nu»t with general appi*oval in tlie Austnilasian colonicf?, it has 
Ikhmi severely condemned in certain (iuartei*s at home. Some 
colonial Chnrclunen, as, for example, the 15ishop of linllarat, 
have j^ointed out that the colonial Cliurchcs are rather separate 
tnvs tlian branches of the Church of England. Tliere is, 
areonling to his view, no binding legal connection between the 
Clnnvh of Kngland and the Chuivh of England in each colony ; 
and the Dishop of l>allarat and the cx-15ishop of S^'dney have 
lK)th advocated the federation of the Churc-lies in one great 
Anglican communion. 1 think, however, that Dr. Biirry does 
notwi>h the federated Church to iniiHDse English ideas in the 
matter of Church government an<l of ritual upon the colonies, 
but rather to leave them Home Uule in all such matters, 

A giKHl deal of trouble has been caused to colonial Governors Qncstion 
by (juestions of precetlence, and whenever any bishop of tlic of preced- 
Cliurch of England is alloweil to assume spetnal privileges at a cnce. 
lovet*, as hapix'iis from time to time, complaints are sj)eedily ''# 

heard. At tho Centennial liaiupict at Sydney Cardinal Morau I 

very naturally refuscxl to allow a precedence which some had 

tl to irrant to Dr. Tlarrv. the Chuivli nf F.nrrlnn/1 hieK/^«% f 
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pro|MrM'<l to grant to Dr. Darry, the Church of England bishop 
who held at the time the sec of Sydney, which is sometimes saicl, 
although incorrectly I Ix^lieve, to carry with it a Primacy as 
reganls the Church of Enirland in Australia. Accoiiling to tho 
Irish precedents, and to one English pi-uccilent, Caixlinal Moran 
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was in the ri^]it. Since Disestablishment it has Ix'on hold that 
canlinals should take* rank at Dublin iniinciliatelf afU'r princes 
of the blood, and althougli in England the case is ditlbrent^ on 
account of tln' existence of an Establislu»d Church, in a recent 
l'03'al Oonnnission, of wliich the present CJovernor of New 
iSouth Wales was himself a menilN*r, the Crown gave to a 
cardinal a ])rece<U*nco over an English marquis and an English 
sutlWigan bishop. 
Tlie Desnitc a markinl Austmlian tendency towards the assertion 

Il«>inaii of the liljerty of individual thought, the uoman Catliolic Church 
<\itholic {{qq^ i^qi lojjo ground. There is in Australia less disposition in 
Church, fjiuiili^jjj to adhere to the family religion than is tlie case at 
home ; and, while men of pure Scotch dtjscent are generally 
Presbyterians, those of J'Jiglish descent s<;em to move more 
freely from one Church to another. At the same time, ami in 
spite of the often noticed want of veneration among Austral- 
ians, the ISoman Catholic Church, though weakened, as in all 
J^lnglish-six^aking countries, by a certani un])opularity of the 
Irisli who form the larger jwrtion of its Hocks, nevertheless 
attracts to itself a considenible amount of indejKMident su])port. 
'J'fiere is great ditlerencc of opinion in Australasia, as m the 
United States, on the subject of the numl)ers of the Itoman 
Catholic population. Cardinal ^foran some years ago sjwke of 
the Homan ('atholics in Australasia as numlxM'iiig 7(X),(XX) — a 
numljcr which at that time would have placinl them nearly on 
an equality with the Church of England ; but colonial statistics 
make them the second religious Ixxly in Australasia, with 
aliout 700,000 i)eoi)lc at the present time, and considerably 
inferior to the Anglicans in numlKM's, as the latter are now 
credited with something like 1,300,000 people in Australasia. 
in nearlv all the Australian colonies, but not in New Zealand, 
where the Presbyterians stand second, the lioman Catholics 
are a good second to the Church of England by every test 
which can l)e applied. 

The Koman Catholic Church has not l>een so happy in its 
selection of an Australian cardinal as in its choice in En^jlancl 
of Cardinal Manning and in the United States of Archbishop 
(fibl)ons for the scarlet ilat ; for Cardinal Moran is wanting in 
the bi*oad popular sympitliies which distinguish the i)resent 
leaders of the lioman Catholic Church in the American Com- 
monwealth and in England. Dr. Moran will be rememlx>red in 
J'^ngland as having Ixien the Government candidate for the 
Archbishopric of j)ublin, at the time when Dr. Walsh (known 
to hold pronounced Nationalist o])inions) was selected by the 
Pope. In Australia, as in the United States, the Itoman 
\. Catholics sjUMid much money uix>n their churches, and St. 

. J'atriek s Catlunlral at Mellxmrne, although unfinished, is one of 

I the linest buildings in the Empire. Hut buildings and organisa- 

tion are not everything, and not only do the Koman Catliolic 
authorities in Australia wage war ujKm what they style secret 
I societies, as they do in Euro^xs, but Cardinal Archbislioj) Moran 
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lia<, Arrordiiis; to « private circaUr which has been made pablie 
l»y the ox-AUoniey-<2oiH»nil of New South Wale^^ Mr. Wise^ 
pii^hifl iIm* |in>hil)itioii farther than it lias been carried in 
KTii;lAii(i, hy ilfpri villi: of the sor\'irf»s of t lie Charcfa those who 
j«»iii the < kidfollows Forest crs, (Sood Templars Reehabitc«, 
'* ;iii(l all kiii(lre<l MXMrtH's.** It is ditViouIt iiitloed to dr»w a line 
a^k n*i;:iiils *'>4'on»cy '' which shall exclufle tlie Good Templars or 
tlu' Maiulic?^it>r I'liity of (>«lil fellows from approval, and include 
(he various JlilM>rnian I»( I ires as worthy ot recog:nition. Such 
a t-imilar must lie unwise in a so<*iety like that of New South 
W airs and can onl;^' l)e n^jul as disulayinp: the intention to force 
the lioiiiaa Oitliolics out of the clnily life of the colonial State 
aii<l into close orpinisation as a sepanite community. Such a 
iours«» niu*»t lessen the chance of the Koman Catholic Church' 
lioMini; its own al;ain^t the democratic organisation of the 
\Vr>lt>yaiis^ nnd is in niarkfil contnist to the ix>licy of the Roman 
hierarchy m the Unitcil StatcK 

The iVe^hyterians and the Methodists in Australasia do not Pkcsbj- 
fnrin completely unitt'd Churches and in spite of a partial or **"■■**■■- 
f« tlt-ral union in is^'j there is among the Presbyterians no body 
which contains an ovtn-w lid mine: proportion of Australa^dan 
rie.shyterians, as the Wesleyan SixMcty contains an overwhelm 
iiii; proiMH'tion of Au>tralasian .MctlnHlists. Putting together 
all t«>niis of Presbyterianism, the Pix'sbyterians stand thinl 
atitonc; the re1i,i;ious communities of Australasia, and arc not far 
from lioldini; the first place in Mcalth and in church .attendance. 
Tlu\v aiv, liowever, much stronger in New Zealand and in 
X'ictoria than in New South Wales, where the returns of church 
nttendanee show them to 1x5 strangely weak. The Presbyterian 
t liuivhes in the colonies, as in Scotland, are given to the sport 
of heresy-hunting, .ind some four years ago there was a pro- 
secution for heresy in Victoria, by the Pi-esbyterian Cieneral 
Ass«»inbly, of the pastor of the leading Scottish Church, who 
was driven out, and has sinco foundca a scfvirato Church on 
broad Cliristian lines, in which he has the assLstancc of a priest 
who has lately left the Roman Catholic communion. 

Wesleyanism in Australasia is not far behind Presbytcrianisni Wesleyan 

in i>osition, even if the J*ix»sbvtcrians should be treated as one Methoil- 

lM5<iy. The AVesleyans ollicially claim in Australasia (without **">• 

the smaller islands) nearly 50,f)(x> "full and accredited Cliurch 

nu'inlK'rs," and over :M)0,(XX) attendants on public worship — ^a 

nuni1x»r even greater than they possess m the Canadian 

|)ominion, crediting them with the whole of the numbers given 

for tJic .Methodist Church of Canada there united. Non-otlieial 

liirures, as in the case of Canada, are far higher, but the 

Wesleyan Kalendar gives 78,000 Wesloyan "members" in Aus- 

tralasm as against the 213,(^X) "memliers" which, as we saw, it 

assigns to the MetluKlist Ciiurch of Canada. The number of 

a<llierents ns given in the statistics of colonics which take a 

religious census is always higher for all churclies than that of 

attendants at the services ; but the Australian Wesleyana have 
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provMod an Amount of church accomnioclatioii altogether in 
excess of the attendance at worship. It is certain that tlic 
itinerant organisation of the Wesleyan Church is suitable to 
the colonies, and a cause of the flourishing ]K)sition of the 
Methodists of Creator Jkitain. There is a Wesleyan Ct^ifer 
ence for South Australia ; one for New Zealand : one for New 
South Wales with Queensland ; and one for Victoria with 
Tasmania, all under the General (.inference of the Australasian 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, but there is a sei^iratist agitation 
among tlio Wesleyans of New Zealand. The Victorian Wes- 
leyans have been recently t.aking some part in politics on 
account of their general desire for the introduction of the lUble 
in the schools. 
Other The Primitive Methodists and the Bible Christians ai-e 

Mi'lhctl- strong in the Australasian colonics, and the United Metluxlist 
isU. Fi*ee Churches have also njany membei's : the smaller Wesleyan 

Churches (or, as the Wesleyans stylo them, " the Sister 
Churches") having Wtween one-third and one-fourth as many 
meml>ers in Australasia as the Wesle)'an Society. The Primi- 
tive Methodists are the most numeroiis of the smaller Method- 
ist Ixxlies throughout the Australasian colonies ; but in 
Western Australia all Methodism is weak, there Ix^ing oidy 
2()0<) .Methodists, according to the last census, including the 
Wesleyans. The l»ible Christians are strong in Victoria and 
South Austrialia, while the United Methodist Free Church is 
also strong in Victoriju 
Confrres:a- The Independents in Victoria have a powerful preacher in 
tioualistH f)|.^ Hevan, who is, however, not alone in the Victorian CVm- 
Ti"*^f' t gregati«»nal churches in ability and ju'caching power. In New 
Baptists. j^QQ^ii Wales also the Independents have a considerable social 
and intellectual place. The Haptists are as numerous as the 
Congregationalists in Australasia, and if we take all the great 
self-governing colonies, the l>aptists exceed the Independents 
in number; but neither the Congregationalists nor the IUi)tist 
Churches can compare with the Metliodists or the Presbyterians 
in strength. If, however, a union should one day be nrought 
alx)ut between the colonial Congregationalist and Raptist 
Churches, the new body would stan(l almost on an equality 
with the united Methodist or united Presbyterian colonial 
Churches. 
Smaller The smaller religious bodies are nmnerous in the Austmlasian 

bodies. colonies, but the comparatively trilling numbers of their mem- 
bers make it unnecessary to say much of them. Figures do 
not support the view that the absence of an Established Church 
tends to the multiplication of sects, for a larger proportion of 
the population in the colonies generally, and in each colony 
taken separately, belong to four or six religious Ixxlies than 
is the case in England. In those colonies in wliich a i^eligious 
census has been taken, dilliculty has lx?en found in inducing 
the i)eoi)le accurately to descrilnj their religious opinions. A 
great number of persons have adopted descriptions which place 
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iliciii in ttilc^iricit 1>y tlioiiiKolvc!!. For iriHtniKit. hi VtcU>ri» 
i>no ]N-nioTi cliitiiia tii Ix-tiint; to tho lit-ct of tliu Wiildc-nsoH, mte 
rciurtiH liiiiiiM-lf nit n iliii;up>ii>t, one iin k iiitiitbcT of llie Oliurch 
of Swi-<l.-ii, otic SI* n iiiciiildT of tliu IU-f<iniKxl Oiurcli of Switzar- 
litiid, oiH> KM II Sniikcyitc, one ns n lloirowiU', one as iv ililU-riUs 
.•tu> us u \\'itlkiiiU-, one us n iii<<inlx:r of Uio Itrutlx-iliood of tbe 
N'fW lAfv, onu lis n ThfitMiyhu^t, imw a» a >[iiii of (Joel, one m a 
I'li'lii'vcr iit iiiiii!! of tlio flililc, ontinii a Frioixl of Justice &Dd 
l.ilH-rty, Olio iw n Suitportcr of Fn-c ]'i'ligi<ni, oiio fta a "Silont 
Ailiiiiivr,'' oiiu ns n lluiiiniiitarinii, chiu ofi a I'ositiviBt, one aa an 
IiiiiiiiLti-riiitist, oiio ns iin K-oiioclnHt. cmo ns a Fntntisl, ano as a 
lli-n-tic. oiii! ns a Sd-ptif, oiio ns n \\'orsliipt>cr of Xntum, one 
;is a ]k-\ii-\ev in Fiiv Tiiuli!, oiiu lui a Folloucr of Itixho)) Colcnso, 
iiliili: iiiniiy tliouwiiids (lucliiiR from conscientious ticruplca to 
^Uitv Ihrir ivli^'ions o)>itiioiis. Such (lesoriplions, liowovcr, nm 
luiittcrs of iiuliviiluiil fci-lin;;, iiiiil do not iHiint to n niultinlica- 
lioii of sects, |>r<i|K-rly so cidlcd ; nnd it tuny Ix; cunHtlentlf 
nssci'dil tluit ECcU jMisscssing wimnito plnceu of wot-sliip, or 
M-jKinito rclitpous oi'gnniH.-itinns, iiro less nunieroun in Australia 
iliniiut liottie. 

Tliu Siilvntion Army <-'< stron;; tlirou(,'li4>ut Austmtin, and its Solvation 
U'lrnu-ks, nml Itnnncrs, nnd nKirniiig bnnds, with drums nnd Aimy. 
ii'mn|iuts and street corner nre^icliingg arc noticenblo features 
in every consi<U<i-alile Uiwn ; init tliu originators nnd the ollicora 
liuvu ciinie fi-oni ICiiglnnd. Wlieii the liriiC of tlio .Salvation 
li-.idcrs cnine out, new to coloni;d life, tliey bojrnu a crusndo 
iipiin.it {uililic-hoiises, nnd eiilloctcd ci-owJs lieforc the feirs. 
Tills nction el^islit-il with the mtniiciiml n-gulations of the 
AiKtn.lhn towns, nnd n Miii,i:!.-!e followed in which tlio Town 
(.'nuiicils as.eiiid their authority, nnd coini>clle<I the Salvation 
Army to di.- ist from ]>riiclices which were disorderly. The 
 ii'ir'iLii>:ition i>i, howuvi'r, ]>owei-ful, nnd |virndcs in Sydney and 
ill Mellxiin-iie fi-oiu ten to twenty thousniid iMtipIo npon the 
r.'icitii,' Itulidnys, when the t^d\'ntioiii.sts cncuurago their friends 
ti> show tlieir nliscnce fi-om the ineeeounies by Attendance in 
othi-r [wrtioiis of the towns. The Salvation Army, who arc 
]>ni1 ieuliirty strong in Sew Zcnlniid, carry on in AustrnlaJun 
:■ K'vnt nuinU;r of ^tiHxl works. Their ]>nson-Knto biigaile and 
llieir ellbrts to ivcliiim "the lost" nre not only praiseworthy, 
hut clllvtive, and seem likely to l>e more neiiiinnent than they 
li.^vf been in suniu of the couiitriL's to which the oi^anisatioii 
W.is liecii tiikeii from I'^ngland. 

The same tendency on the imrt of Protestants to unite Amtral- 
it;;ninst the Human CVithuIicK winch we found to exist in tlie «sUn Vt»- 
l'iiii:ii)inn Dominion is discernible in AnstrnlitKln. The oplWsS- trtUnliwa, 
tionof the Hnni.ui fnlhulics to the school system of the coloniea 
is the f,'muiid of tliis movcmint in Austnilin, as opimsition to 
ilie dnmin.'inei.! of the lto:nnn Cnllmlic Church in tlio IVovince 
..f QucIk-c Is thu t'«,i:.<Iinn causa We lia\e seen, in the chapter 
"",) !''*"'■'". hew maiked n tendency theix! is in Austi-nlin towards 
jiohtienl cunlitiens against the llomau Catholics, and the reli> 
2Q 
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gious teiulency in the s.'Uiic (lirectioii is as clciir. Iq Austnilasia, 
ns ill Caiuulii, the Proti^sinnt Irisli and the ORiiigo societies 
form the ljJickl)oiie of the Horcer ))oi*tion of the movement; and 
t!ie existence of corresponding societies upon the other side, 
un(U^r various llil)ernian names, strengthens tlic tendency 
towards that separiition lx*tween the Jioman Catholics and 
the remainder of the community ivliich leads to a recognition 
of connnon IVotcstantism among tlie majority. It is probiiblc 
that in Australia this is a transient feeling, for the new Aus- 
tralian population now gi'owing up is imbuetl with a tolerant 
spirit, and the tendency of Australian feeling towards absolute 
fi-eedom of individual thought, in religious as in other matters, 
is iiicoiLsistent with aggressive IVotestantihin. On the other 
hand, the dillicuUies in the way of rix>testaiit alliance are less 
grcjit in colonies than they are at liome. ^lany iK'rsons hold 
sittings both in chuivh and cha|X'l, aiul attend services of the 
Church of England and of the Independent, Wesleyan, or 
Presbyterian Ixnlies in ditlerent iiaits of the same day. The 
Church of England clergy and the AVesleyan and Presbyterian 
ministei-s commonly attend one another's social meetings, and 
Uike part in mixeil services in non-ecclesiastical buildings more 
often tlian is the case in England. The Anglicans and Presby- 
terians in Victoria build joint churches in thinly peopled 
up-country districts, as l>aptists and Congregationalists some- 
times do at home. Thc^ cause of Protestant union is talso aided 
in tlie colonies by the Evangelical leanings of the authorities of 
the colonial branches of the Church. While in the United 
States the Ixxly which answers to the Cliurch of England is 
of High Church tendencies, at least so far as is implied by 
the ado])tion of an attractive ritual, throughout the English- 
six*aking communities of the si'lf-governing colonies the Ciiurch 
is mainly JCvangeliciil, esiMx-ially in New South Wales, where 
it has a distinctly Puritan tone. When Bishop Moorhouse 
refused to pray for rain, on the ground that Vict<»ria had 
not taken suilicient interest in water conservation to enable 
him to do so with a clear conscience, the outcry from the 
Church in the neighbouring colony of New South Wales wjis 
givat; and when, on another occasion, hr^ informe<l his hearei*s 
that he smoked tobacco and enjoye<l it, he brought down a 
storm of denunciation on his head. Dr. liiirry, the late l»ishop 
of Sydnt»y, found himself somewhat out of his element in New 
South Wales, for, in spite of his eloiiuence, his want of the 

Sualities of ix)j)ular oratory, and his scholarly libendity of 
lought, wem dilliculties in his way in the Church of the 
mother-colony. The erection of a marble representation of 
the Crucifixion in St. Andrew s Cathedral at Sydney brought 
a Low (*hurch storm about his eurs, and when die bishop was 
appealed to by imlignation meetings, and protest«?d that he 
saw nothing harmful to the Church in the ixjpresentation, the 
matter was carried to the SyiKxl, and the panel was removed. 
Although Dr. l>;irry had, on the whole, a less marked general 
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iiiniifiioo in Australia than liiul Dr. Moorhoose, when he left 
N\»w South Wales all tlio Pmtostant creeds were represented 
1»y thi'ir chiefs at the fari'well banquet heUl in Sydney, and the 
hi 'ads of all the.NC (liurcYu^ iimdo six*eehc8 on the occasion. 
The bisliop in his ivply advLsinl tlie fe< leration of the Protestiint 
Cliuix'hes, without, however, using those words, which provoke 
objection from lliirh CMiurelinien; but his observations as to 
the nit-cvsity of drawing ch)se the bonds that exist among tlie 
Christ inn boilies were understocxl by his hearers in this sense, 
jiid as exchiding Koman Catholicism from view. 

On the whole, Sunday is ol)si'r\*ed more strictly in the colonies Sonday 
than in Kn gland (altliougli there arc great local dilFerencciS obaenraooe 
IhIwih-ii various towns), and in pirts of the colonies as strictly In the 
.IS in North Ih'itain. In the Dominion Province of Ontario oolonica. 
thri-o is si'vem loial leirislation against Sunday excursions. 
Thi* shops as a rule ui Austnilian towns arc shut as cloM^ly 
as in Scolhiml, and work is as absolutely susiK'ndc<L Publie* 
lii mses are closed in nearly all the colonies on Sunday; but^ 
(liough till* Australian streets ai*e as quiet on Suinlay as the 
Canadian, thei-e is in Austndia little Sunday gloom. A git^t 
iiiaiiy jK-oplo who have attendi-il church or chaixM in the morning 
lake Sunt lay outings ; the jxirks ait^ cixiwdinl, and in fine wi»atlier 
the outskirts of the towns. 15ut few concHTts or public en ter- 
lainmeiits (except of siicivtl music) t'lke jilace on Sunday. No 
Sunday iu»wspiiH'i"s .are published in Viclori;i» and when a 
roini>aiiy was start<'d in Mellj<:)urne not long ago for the 
publication of a newsi^qwr to Ixi calleil the ** Sunday Times,** 
u is said that a private intimation w.as .given to the promoters 
by the Government that the publiciition would bo illegal and 
iliat they would Ik» pi-usecuttHl. In some of the other colonies 
Sunday newsi>.q>crs are publishe<l without hindnince. The 
Miularists have in sevend colonies taken ste|)s to test the 
It'^^alityof si'lling tickets or taking mone^ for entertainments 
Oil Sumhiys. The proiu'ietoi'S of places bcense<l as theatitis or 
for public perfonnances are afraid to allow Sunday entert^iin- 
iiK'nts, for fear that their licenses may lx» cancellc<l, and attempts 
to evade the law have faih**!. On the whole, Sunday is less 
sttictly kept in Sydney than in Mellx)urne, A<lehiide, Hobart, 
and the chief towns of New Zealand, in spito of the cHbi-ts 
of the Sytlnvif Morning J/cnthl. The mus«;ums an<l picture 
j^.dleries, it must Ixi n*meinbere<l, are ojX'n on Sunday after- 
iHH»ns in Sydney, though not in ^Iellx>urne, where, however, 
tiie Zoological (Jaixlens ait; always thronged on Sunday after- 
iHMnis. As a rule, throughout the cohmies thei^e is no Sunday 
tialHe on the main lines of railway, but a large pleasure tnilKc 
ill the afterno<.m ujMm the suburl>fin lines. 

It is not i)ossible, I think, to seriously maintain that there Colonial 
is much general dillerenct^ Ix't ween tlie colonies ami the mother- tendencies 
rountiy iji the matter of nligious thought In Canada non- m religious 
fat holies ar<» kent t<igether and ai-e strengtheneil in their tbougUt. 
Pixiti..^tant orthodoxy by the existence of u powerful Roman 
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Ciitholic Church, domiimut in one portion of the country. In 
Austnilia the cheerfuhicss of tlio nntional tcmponuuont is tht; 
cause of the existence of more "Universjilisin," in the American 
sense, and loss Calvinism than in the older countries. Not 
m«any real Australians are willing to dwell ujK>n the gloomier 
as])ects of i*eligious thought, ami although church attendance 
and church memlx»rship are widely sni*ead, and religion ha.s 
in Australia a ]X)werful lx*aring ui)on numan conduct, deiinitc 
religious convictions sit more lightly uj)«>n the people than they dc 
in the old worhl. Pwfessed Unitarianism is not strong, though, 
as in England, it is intluential out of pix>ix>rtion to its numlx?rs; 
and while dogmatic Atheism exists, as at home, among a j^ortion 
of the artisans and of the proft»ssional men, it is perhaps lesj: 
strong in Australia than m the mother -country. Of five 
thouglit in its various forms there has l^cen some growth durinp 
the same fifteen or twenty years that have witnessiil an increase 
of church subscriptions and church attendance; but, as a ml e, 
finH5- thinking colonists continue their membership and tlieii 
Jittendanco at orthodox churches, even where their Ix'liefs ai\ 
hom^ycomlx'd with doubt, rather than disconnect themsclvet 
fi\>m the congix'gations. Australian fi*ee thought is not aggn\s- 
sive in its character. Free-thought lectureiTs occasionally draw 
enormous auditmces, but the unbelievers of the working clas.- 
stay at home as n rule on Sunday mornings and evenings, and 
do not trouble themselves to join societies to spix»ail theii 
\'iews. The leiwling Austndian newsjTapers, except the Sifdnci 
Mmnihuf J/trahlf refer to religious matters from an outsidi 
p<^int of view. The Conservative journals adopt a kind o] 
dignified reticence in dealing with ivligious matters, througl 
which a certain h«»stility to current creeds may be discerned 
while the workmen's papers make no pretence of concealment 

. of unorthodox views. At the same time, in Melbourne tlu 

i Daifff Teleqraphj I b<ilic^ve, Ix'longs to what is called a religious 

syndicate, has a clergyman for editor, denounces horse-nicing 

^ and decries the theatre; and the paper has made some head 

way under its new management. Generally sjx^aking it may 

I think, 1x3 said that there is among Britisli colonists no sue! 

i*esi)ect for authority or tradition as is to be found in the 

Uritish colonies among ix»rsons of foreign race. The French 

; Canadi.in IJoman Catholics, the Mcnnonites of Manitobii, tlu 

' l)oi)pei's of South Africa, are clerical conservatives sucli aj 

! cannot be match(?d among the English race; but Christiai 

fcM'ling has an immense and even an increasing influence oi 
colonial legislation. 
South IJcligious life in South Africa is of a very dillerent kind fron 

J Africa, that in the other colonies, and neither the W esleyans, the Churcl 

of England, the lioman Catholics, the Independents, nor tlu 
I^iptists can be said to count there in the same sense in whiel 
they have to 1x3 reckoned with at home, in Australia, in Canada 
or in the United States. The Dutch Reformed Church is tin 

^ I only religious body which has great influence on the life an< 
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liistoiy of Cape C*»>1ony, and it« sprviccs are conductoci, and its 
MMiiiDiis clolivercMl, iiiainlv in a foreign tongue. Tlie C'olenso 
rotitroversy in Xatnl did not go far Uwatli the surface of 
colonial life, notwithstanding the attention it attracted at hornet. 
Miiiflnnd, of course, has exi>orted her sects to (*apo Colony and 
Natal, but the Church Kociatly and ]X)liticany predominant 
throughout South Africa is tlie lkM»r Xationiu Church — the 
Dutch Jicfonned Church with its otrshoots. 

The hitest otricial return of religious denominations in Cape 
Colony ])Uts the AVeslevans first, and the Church of England 
M'cond, as to tlio n unifier of ministers and of congregations ; 
l»ut the Dutch Church, which is placed third in these rcsjiccts, 
i'i altogether Ix'low its right ]X)sit ion, owing to the manner in 
vxliii'h the statistics arc compiled. Then, after a long interval, 
mine the Congregationalists and the ] Soman Catholics, and 
tlicu the Preshyterians— so far as they are separate from the 
Dutch— and, in the seventh pl;icc, the liaptists. Tlie returns 
arc mispleading, lx*cause they include miirsionary establishments 
of the Wesleyans and of the Church of England, and the min- 
isters of small native churches, and native congregations in the 
iiit<M'ior, which are purely nominal. If we comimi'c baptisms, 
which arc a more serious test, the Dutch Church has nearly 
twice as many as the Church of England. The counting of 
iiii>sion establish men ti^ which are of various degrees of efli- 
ii<ncy, makes all calcul.it ions as to religious bodies in South 
Africa untrustworthy or misleading. A recent return of the 
Caiv Oovt»rnment estimates the. number of communicants of 
I lie Dutch Itc^fornied Church at over 00,000, of the Wesleyans 
at 27,0O(), and of the Church of England at 15,000, while the 
('oiii^rcgationalists stand next with OUOO. 

\\q have seen in the chapters on South Africa how religion R^Kgions 
enters into the life of the lioer inhabitants, and forms to a'***^®^*'** 
jrreater extent pjirt of their daily existence than is the case ®*-'"- 
N\ illi other communities except in llussiaand the United States. 
A siK'Ccli by President Kruger at the o|)ening of the Transvaal 
\'olksraad is moi*c full of Kiblical quotations and allusions than 
is a modern English sermon ; ami the lk>ers in ordinary con- 
^e^sation introduce references to the special Providence which 
w.itchcs over their nation, as a jx^culiar i>eople^ in the same way 
in which the English Puritans or Scotch Covenanters used 
to do in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tlie most 
inthiential individuals in rural South Africa aiX3 the ministers 
"t the Dutch Keformed Church, who live in towns, while the 
tanners travel long distances to these centres for the Sunday 
services. "Sunday houses'* are crecte<l in the neighbourhood 
^•f the churches, which are occupied by the farmers and their 
families from Saturday evening to late on Sunday night ; and, 
where fanners live at such innnenso distances from towns that 
a wivkly journey by wagon thither is imix)ssible, they, never 
miss the <iuart<M*1y saciamental feast, when the churches are 
MiiToundcd by the camps of those who have no Sunday houses. 
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Cliurchcs and ministers are few, but the attendance is large 
and the ministers arc well paid. 
The The Dutch 1^'formrd Cliurch, like the orthodox Church of 

I)oi»I>eM. Ikussia, has outside it a body of "old believers.** The "J]e- 
reformod" or "Dopjwr" Church, which is extraoitlinarilv 
St roup in the Transv.'ud, is a Church whicli holds the old Dutch 
doctrine, an<l objects to the modern chan.ires introducetl into 
the Dutch IJeformwl Church. President Krugrer is the most 
distinguishctl memlx?r of the old-fashionetl jxji'suasion. 
Sfotrli The Dutch Reformed Church is in communion with tlie 

iiiiuhsier*. Presbyt<*rian Churches of Scotland, and .icce])ts Scotch niinis- 
t<»rs witliout further ordination. It is a curious and interesting 
fact that many of the most distinguished ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa are of Scotch extraction, and 
tlie Iicv. Amlrew Murray, one of the jirofessors at Stellenlx)sch 
College, and others of thc^se gentlemen enjoy the highest possible 
reputation throughout the colonies. Although the Scotchmen 
trained in Holland wlio have lately come into the Dutch iJc- 
formed Church as ministers arc not yet the dominant elenient 
among the prtffikrinis, the Dutch ministers as a rule are men of 
culture. Such men as Mr. Sti'gmann, for example, are friendly 
to the British, and their influence has been constantly exerted 
on the side of peace Ixjtween the r.ices. The Dutch Church, 
however, is sejxirated from the iiritish Cliurches by its very 
dillerent view upon the native question, and it has sometimes 
haj^jx^ned that Scotch Presbyterian ministei's, trained in the 
same school, have come out by the same ship — the one to act 
as minister for a Dutch congregation, the other to servo as a 
Scotch missionary, and thus to teach, upon the most dilllcult 
<luestion in Soutli African allhirs, doctnnes diametrically op- 
posed to one another. The most successful njissionary institu- 
tion in South Africa belongs to the Free Church of Scotland, 
which preaches the doctrine of the equality of races, abhorrent 
to the teaching and practice of the I>oers. 
Discstab- Tho Capo of Good Hope, like New South Wales, formerly 
lisbiiient possessed a system of concurrent endowment of the principal 
Churches, but one which in the Ca])e was of earlier growth 
(owing to the strength of tlie Dutch IJeformed religion, and the 
comparative weakness of the Church of Kngland) than in New 
South Wales, wheix^ it was intraluced only after the principle 
of aid to one Church alone had bi-oken down- Disestablishment 
in the Cajx; of Gcxxl Hope took place in 1875, by the passing of 
what is known as the Voluntary Act, which, like the New South 
Wales Act, rcserveil existing interests, and in the Cajxj many 
thousands a ye.ar still continue to bo paid as i)ensions under 
the expiring system. Tho Jibsence in the Cape, as has been 
seen in the last chapter, of the struggle between the lioman 
Catholics and the majority, over unst'ctarian as contiTisted with 
denominational education, hns ^)revent<Hl that intrusion of 
religious ditlicultics into ]K>litica1 lite wliicli exists in the Maritime 
Provinces of tho Dominion, in Ont;irio and ^lanitoba, as well 
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as tliron^rhotit. AustmlnsiA.^ Thofact that Sir Oonlon Sprigg 
is an Kii^Hish Xoimmforinist, Sir Tliomas Upinffton a ISoiuan 
CatlioHc, Mr. M<»n*iniaii a incmU»r of th« Cliuivh <»f EnprlaiMl, 
and Mr. llofinovr a iiionilvr o£ the Dutch Heformwl Church, 
)i:ts no ixilitic:il tni]>ortanco ; and South Africa is not troublcfl 
hy tho religious controversies >vhieh vex the Australians nml 
the jM»ople of British North America. 

Iieliirious life in South Africa cannot be disnn.ssc<l from view The 
witlicmt a fifrther refeivncc to tlie folenRO controversy, although Cliiirch oT 
Dr. ('oleii>o's name will Ik* reinembeitHl in Natal ratlier in con- England 
iMt*tion Miih liis political attitude on the native question than '» J^nth 
with tlie theolofifica! opinions ass<x»iat(»d with his name in ^'"**» 
I'ji^jland. l>ishop Colenso di(*<l in 18s3, and .since his death the 
vacancy in tlie s«h» of Natal has not Ikhmi IiIUhL The Church 
(*ouncil of tlie Cliurch of Ensrland in Natal iietitioneil tlie 
t^iieen toapjxiint a hishop to till the vacancy, flio reply was 
that steps would Ih^ taken for the conseci^ntion of a bishop if 
the Archbishop of (Canterbury shouhl apply for one, Tlio 
petitioners were, however, afterwaixls reconnnendefl to join tho 
Church of the Province of South Afnca, wliich the Church 
Ctiuncil <lecline<l to do, urging that that course would mesin 
the aK'indonment of the Cliuivli of England in Natal, and they 
procccthnl to nominate a bishop. The Primate continuing to 
refuse to appl}- for a (Jueens mandate for consecration, it w«is 
announced by Government in the imperial Hou.sc of Commons 
that the (Ju(»en would not l)C advised to apiwint, by letters 
jviteiit, a successor to P>ishop Colenso. The C'liuix'h Council of 
the Church of England in Natal reply that tliey do not ask for 
tho a])]x)intment of a bishop by letters patent, but that all they 
want is a lioyal mandate for the consecration of their nominee 
as a bishop of the Cliurch of England, with the view of his exor- 
cising cniscopal functions in Natal. They protest against the 
Arclihisiiops advice that they should submit to the Church of 
the Province <»f Soutli .Africa, which, he urges, is in full spiritual 
communion with the Cluirch of England, and point out that 
that Chuivh lias Ikhmi cleclared to be separate and indciwndent* 
while they assert that its bishop, claiming to have authority in 
Natal, is not a bisho]) of the Church of England, ami was con- 
sc<rated without legal authority emanating from the Queen. 
TlK»y jirotest, as a colonial Church on behalf of colonial Churches, 
against Ix^ing r>lace<l under the iKM*.sonal ami therefore varying 
c«»ntrol of the Primate for the time Ix^ing ; ami they urge that, 
wiiile all religious Ixxlies arc suppose<l to enjoy full tolemtion 

under Ih-itish law, and lilxTty to maintain very different forms / 

<if worship and of Church rites, tlie Church of England is ' 

d<'nied self-government. The Church Council of the Church 
of England in Natal, w ith Sir Theophilus Shepstone at their 
head, distinctly repudiate the imputation that they are a scHJt of 
C'olensoites having six!cial sympathy with the doctrines of that 
pi-elate. The .st'rvices at tlu'ir cathe<lral at Maritzburg Ijcar 
out this contention. The .sermons are orth<Klo.v, and tho ritual 
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inodomto Iligli Cluirch ; while some bisliops of the Church of 
the IVovince of South Afrie.i have, T Miove, boen known to 
wear mitres in their cliurclies, ami Ik* surrounded by black 
chonsters in scarlet cassocks, and Kalir deac<»ns in coloured 
stoles. Owing to the quaiTel, the Church of England in N.'ital 
remains an Episco])al Church deprived of the means of having 
its buildings consecrated and its children confirmed. Tlie im- 
fortunate disputes at Grahamstown, during which the Dean 
locked the Bishon of the diocese out of his cathedral, display 
the scandals to which the jXKsition sometimes leads. The only 
present importance of the dispute, from a general colonial point 
of view, is that it suggests a strength possessed by the Wesleyan 
Ixxly throughout (Ircater Britain which is not shared by the 
Church of England. If the Church of England is to hold her 
own in the colonies she will Ix; forced to give Jlome lUile to her 
branches, as the Methodist churches have Home Kule, or she will 
Ixj exiwsed either, on the one hand, to secession or, on the other 
hand, to depressing and numbing weakness ; and if the Church 
is to continue to llourish in Australasia and in the Canadian 
Dominion, the sooner principles are laid down w^hich have Ixjen 
denietl in the cjiseof the Church of England in Natal the iK'tter. 
Wcfilcyans. The Wesleyan Methodist Church is active throughout »South 
Africa, and has a local self -governing Conference, but its work 
is mainly missionary. In the Cape of Good Hope district the 
J Wesleyans possess " Dutch '* churches, but it must not Ix; 

fathered from this fact that iheyr have a following among the 
loers. The Methoclist churches in which Dutch is snoken are 
kept up for the beneiit of the Hottentots. In Cape Town the 
Wesleyan Church is pix)Sjx»rous. 
The The Church of Home is loss strong in South Africa than it is 

Roman elsewhere in Greater Britain, thougli equally active ; and less 
Catholics, strong, proUably, because the Irish population, which every- 
where supplies tiie maiority of its adherents, is weaker in Soutli 
Africa than in Australasi.a or in the Dominion. The Jesuits are 
energetic in the matter of education, and have a seminary for 
missionaries and an excellent school for boys at Grahamstown, 
modelled upon Stonyhurst, and presided ovcrbyadistinguislKnl 
ecclesiastic who was formerly superior of the order in England. 
The The Siilvation Army is as busy in South Africa, projwr- 

Salvation tionately sj^eaking, as in New Zealand, or in Mell)ourne or 
Army. in Sydney. Its headquarters are at Port Eliza>x»th, and its 
methods successful witli the Hottentots, although it is said tli.at 
the Dutch ministers view its proceedings with dismay. 
Sunday Owing to Dutch influence, Sunday observance is rigid 

observance, throughout South Africa, except in the matter of the sale of 
drink. It is the custom not to serve Late dinner at hotels on 
Sunday, and even at some of the English clubs this rule prevails, 
! although iniblic- houses are not closed as they are in the rest of 

^ ^ Greater Britain. The Transvaal Volksraad continues to a<l(l to 

itjt Statute-lKK>k severe onlinances upon the observance of the 
I Iiord 8 Day; and while thei-e is suburK-in railway tratlic at Ca|)e 
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Ttjwn, in tlio interior Sumlfty is kopt by travellers in the dry 
MM son, fts the transjwrt drivers arc given to regard the day, 
nltho'.igh in tlio rains they Imvo to f^t aside their scruples on 
;uT<Mnit of the danger of being stopped by floods. ^ 

\\V have a heady mhmi, in the eiiapter on British India, the India. 
small amount of <liixH*t impression that has lx>en as yet pro- 
(hioefl by diristian teaching in the jx^ninsnla of Hindostan. 
'J*he liomnn i'atliolio Chuirh has mado some way among the 
natives in Southern India; and the American Protestant 
missionaries, as well as the missionaries of the Wesleyan 
Mcthotlist Missionary Society, thase of the Ix>ndon Missionary 
S<KMcty, and many otlier agencies, show a considerable 
iiumlx^r of teachers and of churches, but only small 
con tcregat ions. The work of the Church of England in 
India is twofold. She is the Ciiurch of the majority of the 
w hito inhabitants and of the givat bulk of the army, and she is 
also a missionary' body, Ix'ing aidtnl by the State in tlic first but 
not in the second of those cajvioities. State aid to the Cliurch 
in India ivsts upon a somewhat ditfcrent footing from that 
which it formerly occupied in the colonies where State aid has 
ctvised, or now in those few where concurrent endowment of 
all cixmhIs prevails. Kvery city in India where there is a white 
jiopnlation of considerable size contains a British garrison, and 
ni those the Church is mainly a military church and the con- 
gregations consist chicily of men in uniform, who arc als6 well 
represented in the -Jioman Catholic, the Presbyterian, and the 
\VcsU*yan congregations. As rcgards the missionary side in 
India of all the Christian creeds, the accounts of it given in 
their records are discouraging so far as direct influence or 
convert-making is conccrnetl. To indii-ect influence pi-oduced 
by Christian teaching and example, allusion has been made in 
an earlier portion of this volume. The Hindoos have lately 
founded Ihndoo Tnvct Societies for the propagation of Hin- 
dooism and for anti-Christian agitation* and the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who seem to have been speci.ally marked out for 
oj>position — prolxibly l)ecause of the extent to which they push 
r»ii)le teaching— com jilain of the decrease of attendance at their 
girls' schools, some of which have l>een emptied through the 
(llbrts of the agents of the Hindoo Tract Societies. The regular 
rhurches also complain, however, in bitter terms, of the inter- 
ference of the Salvation Army. On the whole, the various 
Church of Kngland and Protestant missionary bodies report 
advance, but advance wliich is very slow ; and they possess 
inorc native convei-ts in the single island of Madagascar than 
in the wliolo peninsula of India, vast as is its population. 

In most of the Crown Colonies cHsestaolishment of the Crown 
Church of England, or withdrawal of State aid in the case of Coloniea. 
those in whicli concurrent endowment prevailed, has been 
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tho Tx>iiclon Missionary Sooioty, but now placed under various 
Conicrt'jfrttional Unions, reporting, liowcver, on the whole, an 
advance more rapid than that (lescrilx?d by the Church of 
Kngland. In the West Indies tho ]>aptists arc strong among 
the negroes, and indeed it might Ix) asserted that the Baptists 
are an American rather than a colonial Church— i)0werful mtlie 
United States and in the West Indies, and among the negroes 
every whei-e, rather than in Austrahisia, where, as h.as been 
seen, the Tivshyterians and WesU'yans leave them in tho rear. 
The negro majority in the West- India Islands is chielly Baptist 
or WesU»yan, and upon the West-African coast it is nrincii)ally 
Wesleyan. While in Jamaica and most of the other \\Vst- India 
islands all Churches have ceased to 1x3 aidwl by the State, in 
RarKidos concurrent endowment still exists — the Church of 
England receiving a largo endowment from tho revenue, and 
the Weslevans, Moravians, and lioinan Catholics much smaller 
sums. The Church of Kngland is established in R-irbados, tho 
bishop and clergy Iwing paid fmm public moneys, while the 
concurrent endowment to tlie other creeds is by way of grant 
of lump sums to their governing Ixxlies ; but in the remainder 
of tho diocese, which includes the whole of tlie Windwanl 
Islands, the Church has Ijcen disestablished and disendowed — 
all State aid to other Churches in the shai)o of concuiTcnt 
endowment having, also been suspended or withdrawn. 

In many of the Crown Colonies, as, for example, in Malta 
and in Trinidad, the ] Ionian Catliolic population altogether 
outnumlx)i*s the Protestant. In Trinidad there ai-e two and a 
half times as many Homan Catholics as members of the Church 
of Kngland, and the small Protestant bcnlies account only for an 
infinitesimal proportion of the iK)pulation. In this colony the 
Churches formerly aided bv a concurrent endowment are now 
Ix^ing partially disendowed as vacancies occur .among those of 
their clergy who have been in receipt of allowances from the 
State; and it has hap])ened that tlie Church of England IHshop 
has ceased to Ix; directly paid by the State, while the ISoman 
Catholic Archbishop of Port of S|)ain continues to receive a 
thousiind a year from Government tor his life. Canon Kingsley, 
when wilting on the religious condition of Trinidad, argued 
that it was natural that the lioman Catholic Church, owing to 
the nature of lier services, should obtain the greatest hold upon 
the negroes; but this is not the experience of Barbados, where 
tho Church of England is strong, or of tho Southern States of 
the American Union where the negroes are Methodists or 
liaptists, or indeed, it may Ixi said, of negro countries generally. 
The test of figures shows that it is dilticult to maintain that 
there is any great dillerencc in religious tendencies lx?tween 
negroes and white colonists, Methodism being, on the whole, 
with lx>tli api)arently the most nourishing and adv.'incing 
Church. In the West-In<lia Islands the Church of England has 
gaine<l gi-ound less rapidly than have the Wesleyan, I'aptist, 
and smaller Protestant denominations, Ixx'ausc she has Kull'eri'd 
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from hnving 1)oon the Cliurrli of tlie plantors and the whitea 
Tlio oiii.inci)VittHl n<»gro was likely to ioiii Churclies which 
M'ouUl Ijo ]virtly under his control, and he lias done sa Tbo 
no,:rroes give lar^elv, in proi>ortion to tlieir wafjea, to church 
«»ljjectR, in spite of tlie heavy pressure upon them of payment 
for the scliools : and there is rea.<%on to think that the Methodist^ 
lUptists and .Aforavians have done more for the improvement 
of the Wo^t Indian neiri"0 p«mulation than has any other agency. 

li(»sidos Malta and Trinidad, which have Iwen named, there 
are othi»r colonies in which the Roman Catholic element is lai7»e, 
as, for e\ani]de, the Mauritius, in which the Christian Churclies 
ai-e still aide<l by the State ui>m the system of concurrent 
endowment, the Church of England bishop and the Roman 
Catholic archbishop each receiving? 7200 rupees of saLiry. In 
spite of connnon payment by the Stito the Mauritian religious 
lKK.lifS fall out with the (lovernment and with each other. Tlie 
Ktmian C*atholic archbishop has complained publicly to the 
n^presentative of a newsivijxjr about the treatment of his 
Church, ])oiiiting to the lact that the vast majority of the 
Christians anions; the population of Mauritius Ix^long to the 
INiman Catholic Church, and that "the few converts maile" by 
those whom he classes together as "the Protestants" "are 
blacks, who, I have no hesitation in sayincr, are prnctically 
liought, and are nvdlv left without any religion at all." The 
archbislif)p quarrelletf with the Governor, who was an Irish 
Koman Catholic, because, as he said, the Governor "attempted 
to iiiteifoi-c with the appointment of priests, and wished only 
French cl(»rgy to be engaged," wheivas the archbishop some- 
what preferred Irishmen. Acconling to the census of 1881 
there were in Mauritius 108,0iK) lionian Catholics, and 8000 
other Christians; but the Church of England and the Presby- 
terian Church receive myment from the State at more than 
eight times the rate ix?r licad of their adhcivnts which obtains 
in the case of the lioman Catholics. 

It cannot l)o d«>ubtiKl that the ]X)Iicy of the disestablishment Di^cstab- 
of the Church of England in the fc>v colonies where it remains luikuient. 
established, and of the cessation of State aid in those few 
whero concurrent endowment continues, will prevail, and that 
an end will soon be put to that mixture of s^rstems which in 
mattei'sof religion as in matters of education exists in countries 
un<ler Colonial Olhce control. Since 18G8 the opinion of the 
Olliec, in the direction of the withdrawal of State assistance, 
has been clearly shown, and in no case has any step lx?en taken 
that leads the other way, while in all the colonics where State 
aid has ceased i-eligion ])rosper8. 

It is impossible to deal heix?, otherwise than by mere mention, Pacific 
with the work which missionaries of the English race, American IsImhI and 
and British, arc doing in the Pacific and in other portions of oth«r 
the glol)e, in countries under British authority or protection as ">i*«lon«. | 

well as in the oix^n field. Their labours are greater, and the i 

results which they have achieved larger, on the whole, than ) 
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those wliicli have bocn given or nttainwl by teachers of all the 
otlier niccs put together. The various societies of the Church 
of Kn gland, tlio Wcsleyan Methodist, the Ri2)tist^ the 
**I-ondon'' or Congivgational niissioiiarv societies, and many 
othei-s, and the American Ixxlics, have for serious rivals only 
the Frencli lionian Catholics and the French Evangelicals. 
Tlic vast subscriptions received by the Jiritish societies, the 
unnies of missionaries which the British and American societies 
send forth, leave to the French Roman Catholics, who stand 
next, but little chance of conyK^ting with them ujwn an equal 
footing ; and if in Southern India and in imrts of China the 
French missionaries have been able to hold their own, it is 
rather l)ecauso their system lends itself to success among certain 
of the Asiatic iX3oi)les than Ixicausc of a greater average energy 
<»r self-denial in the missionaries sent out. It would 1>e dillicult 
to overrate the intluence which has been exerted on behalf of 
British enterprise in the Pacific an<l in Africa by the missionary 
Ixnlies. Men like Mr. Chalmers of New Guinea arc not only 
ifligious teachei*s, but conquerors who >vin new worlds to 
British influence. 
Conclu- Wo must conclude, then, that the teaching of the colonics 

8ion. goes to show the success of the principle (now adopted almost 

throughout our Empire outside Great Britain) that the St^ite 
shall not ])atronise one form of religion, and shall hold itself 
aloof from all. No bad consequences can l)e shown to have 
followed on the disestablishment that h.as taken place in some 
colonies, or, in othei's, ujwn the absence of religious Kstablish- 
ments from the first ; and the results of the withdrawal of 
State aid arc not to be discerned in any marked departure in 
the colonies from the English standard, while we have noticed 
a stricter observance of the Lonl's Day, and the greater power 
of the Sunday Schools. TJie influence of Sunday Schools is far 
more widely spread, taking the colonies through, than it is in 
England. The numlKU* of religious edifices and the numlx^r of 
the clergy of various denominations, in proportion to the white 
population, is greater throughout the colonies than in England ; 
while if church attendance, under the difliculties occasioned by 
sparse population in vast districts, is less remarkable in extent 
than is the i)ro vision made for it, it is, on the whole, as large in 
' projwrtion as it is at home. Neither is any decline observtible 

I in recent years, but, on the contrary, there has occurred in most 

' of the colonies the s<'imo marked revival of religious activity 

which has Ix^en recently witnessed in the mother-country. 
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CHAPTER VI 

UQUOB LAWS 

So many |x»rsons nro <1<M»ply intorestod in that sjiaq^ly restrictive 
Icirisiatioii Avitii rcirard to tlic s;iU* of intoxicating drinks which 
is almost jx'cuHar to lands of Enijlish speech that no a]x>Io£^y 
need )xi olRreil for treating it in a scjiarato chapter, alt hougli 
|)4H.*nliarities in the liciuor legislation of various colonies have 
alrea<ly Ixjcn briefly named in i)assing. While students of 
politics arc aware of the tendency that exists to follow in the 
mother-country exnerimcnts which have been triiHl by our 
colonies in ])olitical and social legislation, the general public 
uiv inc]ine<l to look u\yon the colonies as, above all, countries 
which, along with the United States, arc testing for us the 
\ aluc of Local Prohibition as regards the sale of drink. 

Foremost among the colonies which have engaged in temper- Gwada. 
ance legislation stands the Dominion, which lias dealt witli it 
Ijoth as a whole and by Pix>vincial Acts. In Canada the matter 
is constitutionally .is well as socially important. Grave legal 
questions have arisen in the attempt of the Courts and Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion, and of the Privy Council at home, to 
decide the rights of the Provincial legislatures to pass nieasui'es 
wliich indirectly atlect that taxation in aid of the Dominion 
revenue which is exclusively withm the control of the Fecleral 
Government. Similar diflicultics were faced before a Dominion 
Act u]>on tlie Liquor c^uest ion was pronounced unconstitutional. 
The hinitations within which the Provincial legislatures of the 
])on\inion may enact nicasures that atlect taxation confine their 
powers to such as Ixvar upon the raising of revenue for local 
purposes. Laws restricting the sale of intoxicants diminish 
Dominion revenue, and are thereforc of doubtful legality. On the 
other hand, by its Act of 1883 the Dominion attempted to deal 
with matters which had been relegated to the Provinces. Difficult 
constitutional questions have also arisen in the administration 
of the Canada Temjxjranco Act, 1878, known as the Sc»ott Act 

The Scott Act is a Dominion Ix)Cid Option law — giving Local Op- 
]x>wer to close drink shops, by a b;ire majority of votes, without tion nnder 
compens;ition— ^the working of which has Ijeen watchetl with the Scott 
intense interest by the Loial Option i>arty throughout the -^ct 
British worltl. After a Prohibitionist campaign, the i)rovisioiui 
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of the Act were put in force county by county, until the whole 
of Prince Kdwaixl's Jsl.-md, the niajonty of the niunici{xi]ities 
in Ontario, largo sections of Nova iScotia and New Brunswick, 
parts of Quelxjc, and two counties of Manitolja, had made tho 
s:ile of intoxicating lx*verages illegal. In tho Province of liritish 
Columbia tho Act was not brought into operation. The Act 
l)rovide<l for a i*evei*sid of the local popular judgment in the 
event of a change in public o|)inion,'anu in some jxirts of tho 
country large majorities wxro found to exist against Prohiljition 
after it hacl Ijcen for sonie time in oi>eration. In many cases 
tho oix'ration of the Act has been sus^xinded and drink sho])s 
reojieneil. The feeling in Canada was at one timo so strong 
against tlie pi'ohibitory legislation that there was in 1888 a 
considerable agitation in favour of the removal of the Act from 
the Statute-lx>ok. On the other hand, tho Methodist Confer- 
ence, which i-s as has been seen, very powerful in Canada, and 
which has on this question the supi)ort of many other religious 
bodies, is in favour of National Prohibition, and is disposed to 
accept no Local Option law as the ultimate form of legislation 
uix>n the subject. Canadian Methodist feeling goes so far as 
to strongly ivoonnnend the disuse of fermented wine for sacra- 
mental purix)ses, and Canada is sharply divided into two 
parties upon the Liipior (question. In 1888 and 1880 a great 
uinnljcr of Ontario counties voted uix)n the local suspension 
of the Scott Act, and in most of these " reiK'al ' was carried, 
although in many of the same counties there had previously 
been largo majorities in favour of the adoption ot the Act. 
A i-eturn upon the subject which has Ix'cn presented to the 
imperial House of Conunons gives a full list ot tlu? votes taken 
under the Canada Temperance Act since its j)assing. In 1878 
the decision was in tlnve casi's for the adoption, and in none 
against, — in 1871) in nine cases for, and in only one against ; 
tliat one in Quebec, — in 1880 in four cases for, and in one 
.against ; that one also in Quelxjc, — in 18Si in ten casus for, and 
in four against, — in 188:i in three cases for, and in one against, 
— in 1883 in only one case, for adoption, — in 1881 in seventeen 
cases for, and in live against, —in lf^85 in twenty-one cases for, 
and in seven against, — in ISSO two to two. In 1887 there was 
one decision against rep<;al, and in 1888 (and, by Canadian 
figures, 188JJ) an overwhelming majority in favour of repeal. 
Some districts, however, have tried three yeara of Prohibition 
under the Scott Act, then three years of licensing, and have 
now returned to Prohibition. KeiKjrts have lx;en obtained from 
certain of the Provincial (Jovernments with regard to the work- 
ing of the Act. In Nova Scotia and Prince Kdward Island the 
Lieutenant-Governors rejwrted that in most cases the Act, 
although adopted by vote of the electors, had never been 
thoroughly enforceil. It is the case that the machinery for the 
enforcement of the Scott Act is mo.st imi)erfect, and this allows 
the party in favour of Prohibition to declare, with some force, 
that the failure of the Act has been owing to its loose construe- 
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tion, wTiich has led to nii amount of ovat»ioii calculated to make 
it uiioiiu:il and un])opular. 

\i\ Ontario, n|);ii*t ft-oui the Scott Act, the maximum number Other 
of Hcfnscs that can be gnuitcd in any dibtrtct has long been Caiuulian 
n\i;iihite<l acconling to |K>pulatioiL By Provincial Acts of laws upon 
\i>s7 and 1SS8 the nuniU^r of licenses may bo reduced to a mtoxicai- 
niininium of one in any district, and no new license may lie iDSli«iiMm 
grantixl a«:;ainst the wish of the majority of the electors^ Sale 
of drink is forbidden on S;iturday evenings and on Sundays. 
There is a pix^vi.^ion in the Ontario law that whenever any 
jvrson conies to his death, by suivide or otherwise, during 
nitoxication, the si'ller of tlie litiuor that caused tlio intoxica- 
tion is liable to an action for damages. This clause is copied 
fruiii the laws of several States of the American Union, wiiere 
it is very general, and is known sis the "Civil Damages Clause.* 
In Ontario, and also in QucIk'c, the law provides that the 
relatives of inteniiH'rati? jKU'sons may notify the sellers of liquor 
not to sell it to sucli ]XM*:>ons, and if they sell it after such notice 
they an» liable to a suit for damages by the jXTson who gave. 
the notice. Toinnito is governed in liiiuor matters by the old 
Ontario Act, which dates back In-foi-e the Scott Act, and by 
which the municiiuil ctiuncils tix the numlx^r of licenses (Ijeinff 
unable, however, to 1,'rant more than four for the fii*st tlious;ind 
of the i>oj>ulation, and one for every four hundrtnl Ijejjond), and 
have also power to rai.se high license fees. Under this Act the 
Town Council of Toronto have niucli reduced the number of 
liciiisos, and that without comix'nsation. 

In Quelx'c the local litfuor laws are somewhat simiUr to Queliec 
those of J'jigland, except that liquor cannot 1x3 sold after 8 P.M. 
to soldiers, sailors, api)ix»ntices, or servants, and that^ as in 
almost all colonies, there is univ<»rsal Sunday closing. In 
.uhlition to the Scott Act thei-e exists in Xova Scotia a License Nova 
Act and Provincial prohibitory law, und»»r which municipal Scotia, 
councils ran refuse to grant any licenses where the majority of 
the ratepayers are oi)i>«)se<l to granting them. Liquor cannot 
1)L? sold in rCova Scotia in gold districts or within a mile of any 
mine. Neither can it Ix; sold to Indians or to nnnoi's, and there 
is general Sunday closing. As in Ontario, when any jxii'son 
conies to his death through intoxication his legal repix2seuta- 
tives may recover damages against the jX'rson furnisliing the 
licpior. In New Ih-unswick ]X)wcr is givc;n to the county Xew 
councils by the Province to make rules for the regulation of the Brunswick. 
s,de of li(|Uor. The sale of licjuor to apprentices, servants, or 
persons under sixteen years of age, without the consent df the 
ijKisttM*, i)arent, or guarilian, is forbidden ; while in Quebec it is 
forbidden altogether to jx'rsons under sixteen years of age. 
TIkmo is also universal Sunday closing in New Brunswick. In 
IVince Kdward Island the sale of liquor to Indians and to rrincc 
minors is forbidden : tluM-e is general Sunday closing, and the K.lwanl 
same law on the sale of liciuor to intenqx^rato persons after l»l^d. 
notice as exists in OnUirio and Quebeo. 
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^lanitoba. ^ In ^fsiiiitolisv ix>wct* is given to tho city cor])oi'ation of 
Winniix\i^ tn inaKo by-laws rcguluting tho issuo of licenses 
within tho city^ nncl it is provided that tho nunilx^r of hotel 
licenses shall 1x3 limited to one for every throe hundred inhabit- 
ants. Thei-e is also a prohibition in ^fanitobi of the sale of 
liquor to intenii>erate jMn-sons after notice, lx*sides the provision 
which exists in some Australian colonics for an inquiry by a 
Justice of tho l'e.'ice at the request of tho relatives (with the 
juldition in Manitoba of the connections or the clergyman) of 
any person who is unablo to control himself in the use of li(|Uor, 
or is squanderinc^ his means or neglecting his business, or likely 
to injure himself or others. In the event of the Justice lindini; 
this to be the case ho has to take steps to notify in writing all 
license<l liquor-sellers of the fact; and the liquor-sollci's have 
to iH>st up the notice in a consi)icuous pLacc, and to refrain from 
selling or giving liquor to tlio iwrson interdicted. Wlierc it 
appears to tho Justice tliat the inteitliction is insullicicnt to 
ellect the reform of the j)ers()n interdicted, he may commit him to 
gaol for a period of not less than thirty and not more than sixty 
days; but the ixM-son intei dieted may ai)peal to the Provincial 
Queen's IJench. Tliere is absolute tSumlay closing in Manitoba. 
In Britisli (^olumbia, where tho »Scott Act docs nc^t srcm 
ix)pular with the electorate, municipalities mav make by-laws 
witli regard to tlie issue of tavern licenses. In Vancouver City 
a large fee is charged for licenses, which brings in a consider- 
able revenue to the municipality. British Columbia, in short, 
E assesses what is known in the United States as the High 
icense system, between which and Prohibition — State or load 
— opinion in the United States is now tlividcd. As has been 
well shown by ^Ir. Edwaitles, in his report to the Foreign OlKce 
on the various American State systems, the weak point in pro- 
hibitory hiws has Ixjcn found in tho dilticulty of jireventing 
evasion and in the de.-ully character of the adulterated liquor 
sold under an illegal system. While the advocates of Pro- 
hibition aro able to show that in the States or districts wliere 
it h;is Ix'cn applied it has destroyed the tem])tation allbixltHl by 
oi>en U'lrs, has nnluced drunkenness, and the otlences which 
may bt; attributed to the use of liquor, as well as the waste of 
money upon drink, on the other hand, evasion is almost every- 
w!iei"e considerable, although Kansas is said to form an excej)- 
titm to tlie rule. The scale lias been turned in favour of the 
High License system in British Columbi.i, as in a good many 
districts of the American Union, by the fact that, while the 
institution commends itself to moderate temperance reformers 
by re<lucing the number of drinking saloons, and by destroying 
the more disreputable places where intoxicating litiuors are 
sold, and throwing the trade; into the hands of a gooct class of 
dealers, it at the s:une time brings in a large municipal i*eveiiue 
by a form of taxiitioii from which no one seems to suilcr, anil 
which in fact no one feels. At some places there is combined 
with the High License system a provision for tho liuding of a 
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l.irge sura nndcr surety by the licensee as a guarantee for not 
infringing tlie various provisions of the kx^llaws us to sale of 
intoxicating drink to minors, to drunkanls, and on Sundays, as 
to adulteration, and so forth. At the same time the High 
License system is obnoxious to some of the ris;id Prohibition 
|)arty, who Mould almostprefer to it a system ot free trade. 

In the North- West lerritories the sale, manufacture, or The Terri- 
jKkssession of intoxicants, is prohibited except with the special toriei^ 
written {X'rinission of the Lieutenant-Governor, who is invested 
with absolute discretion in the matter, and can prevent the 
iiii|x>rtation of alcoholic drink ; and tlie policv of the Dominion 
(■overnnient has \jccii to entirely prevent ail liquor traffic in 
the Territories. The late Lieutcnant-Grovemor of the Terri- 
tories is now Minister of the Interior for the Dominion, and in 
some s|)eeches and addresses lately pronounced against the 
system of Prohibition after nine years* exp«?rience in its 
JviUninistration. Prohibition in the Xorth-\Nest Territories 
wixs originally intended to prevent the sale of drink to ludianSi 
but is now tound vexatious by the large white population. 
Tfie present Lieutenant-Governor agrees with his predecessor, 
and n.is reported tiiat the enforcement of the Prohibitory Law 
Ix^comes more and moi*c ditRcult year by year. Liquor, he says, 
is " run " into the country at every point and in every form. 
Ife pleads for lager beer, and thinks that the sale of li^ht beer 
would (lo more than prohibition to check spirit drinking. In 
the adjoining American territories comprised in the new States 
of North Dakota, and South Dakota, total prohibition of the 
liquor trallic was recently placed in the Constitution by majori- 
ties, so narrow in the case of North Dakota as to lead to tlie 
existence of a widcspreacl doubt whether Prohibition ha<l been 
carried. In Montana, Prohibition was i-eic^cted by the popular 
vote, or, as Transatlantic usage puts it, 5lontana "went wet" 
wliile the two Dakotas "went dry.** The experience under 
Prohibition of the Stjite of Kansas has been very diflerent from 
that of tlie North- West Territories, and in tnat rising com- 
munity Prohibition is popular with the people. 

Other peculiarities of Dominion liquor legislation ai*o to be Minor 
found in the minor provisions of the Scott Act itself ; for pecniiari- 
examj>le, power is given to returning officei-s and their deputies tle«. 
to seize fmni all persons within half a mile of the polling 
stations, when a ix)ll upon the Act is being taken, fireanns, 
bludgeons, or other weii]X)ns. All persons convicte<l of a 
Kattery within two miles of any place where such poll is being 
held are to be deemed guilty of an aggravated assault; and 
tliere are provisions for preventing either non-ixjsidents coming 
into polling districts when carrying arms or residents coming 
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slioulfl not exceed one for esich 250 of the first tliuusAiid of the 
]K>i>uhition, and one for each 500 alcove tlie first tlioiisjind ; but 
there were local iX)woi's reserved for niunici])al reguhition of 
the nuinWr uf licenses. Thei*e was a provision tluit no license 
should Ix* granted in municipal <listrict8 where three fifths of 
the votci-s declare<l in favour of Prohibition. There was com- 
plete pn>hibition of sale of drink on Saturday evenings and on 
r^undays, except to boarders at tjible during nieah; Ixitween the 
hours of one and three and five and seven on Sunday. Sale of 
drink to ))ersons under sixteen was forbidden. The Act made 
provision for inquiry into the charge that any person by 
excessive drinking of liquor wastes or lessens his or tier esUite, 
or greatly iniures his or her h&ilth, or endangers or interrupts 
the |)eace and happiness of his or her family ; and two Justices 
were to have ix)wer to forbid any licensed person to sell, for 
one year, liquor to the drunkard. Thei'e was also a prinision 
under which the huslxind or wife, or father, mother, curator, 
tutor, or employers of any person under twenty-one, or the 
manager of any chariUiblc institution in which any "person so 
addictinl " might reside, would have been able to cause a notice 
to be given to any licensed pei-son not to sell liquor to such 
interdicted ]x^rson. But there was a saving; clause as regaixls 
earlier legislation, and, esj)ecially, nothing in the Act was to 
be construed to affect or impair any of the provisions of the 
Scott Act, so that many of the provisions mentioned above 
would in any case have i-emained in force. This Act of 1883, 
however, was in January 188.') declared unconstitutional by a 
judgment of the Supreme Court, on the grouiul that most of its 
provisions fi-ll within the jurisdiction of the Provincial legisla- 
tures, an«l the disallowance of the Act was upheld by the Privy 
Council on api)eal in November 1885.^ Tlie Act is still of 
interest as an expression of the prevailing opinion in Cancoda, 
and as virtually a draft code made up from tlie local laws now 
actually existing in the Provinces. 

Not only have Dominion Liquor Laws sometimes been 
declared unconstitutioiicil, but also Provincial Liquor Actj^ or 

Jmiis of them. In some cases the method adopted has been 
leld to excee<l Provincial powei-s, but in others has been held 
^ to be good in law. The point raiscil in many cases was that 

the Provinces were interfering in tnule ; but it has been held 
that the licensing laws i*elate to ]x>lice or municiiml or local 
matters, and are therefore within Provincijil powers. The 
Canadian liquor legislation has been the subject of judicial 
decisions at home, and the Privy Council in its judgment ui)on 
the constitutionality of the Liquor Act of Ontario decided that 
Provinces were able to delegate the ix>wers sixicially given them 
by the constitution of the Dominion, to authorities created by 
themselves, such as license commissioners for municipal areas. 
'J'he Local Option law of Cannula as a whole has also been 
referred to the Courts, an<l it h.'us been held that that law was 
within the conqM^tency of tlie Dominion Parlianu^nt, so we find 
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ill Cnnnftn twd t^-mpiTiinw H<rKteiiit— llie <vnc IVoviiiriiil and 
ilii> iillirr Fiilonil — l)ot)i ttt whii-li arc It-gnl, tl^miKh certniii Inwra 
iif I'lH-h (fr.~rrij>lion hiive Ih-co niunouncol inraliiL 

With rrpinl to thi' Cnnnilinn lecislntion gmcmlty, it is PniUU- 
iiiaintainol l.y tli<' sit)i|N>rti'rK nf rrnliltiition that the Si-ott Act t»a. 
is uii)Kt|iuIiir III districts when' it lins niit hecn rmlly enforc*^ 
aii'l thnt, wheie ilninki-niicss lias unilrr it been suppresKed, the 
Act luis Ih-cii miiinl.iiiinl nt nHvnt ptillN ; aiul it is true that in 
i-jiitn of the jvu-tLiI failun^ of the Sciitt Act to secure support 
there is a iii.-irkeil movement in Ontniio in the direction of 
Douiinioii or Provincial as apvinst district Prohibition. The 
iiiiijoi'itv of tlie Canadian IjImtaI pnrty nro prohitiitionists. 
The coi.v!:iitit)nn i>f liqunr in C'nnniin is tlie smallest per heiul 
in an> '•': ^ '' ' ^iNiilfiii^ conntrjr in the world ; but it is Kotd 
thru, th ^i« •.■''n iin incn-ase in the eimsunintion of spirits 

ill Ontario in reeent years, although this is <lenie<L and the 
hiatiMii'M are niislendiii); inasmuch na spirits enteml for con- 
Miuiption ill one I'roviiicn arc often carried to another. So 
?:n:it has liei>n llic cva.-iion of the Scott Act that it luts been 
even said that some of the most active prohibitionists have 
wiirked loeidlv For its repe.il, holding that their views wer« 
iK'tler earrieil out under the former tieensinit system than 
uiidi'r iKiininnl rniliibition ; and it in a curious fact that, while 
the" Liquor piirty" and the pubtienns wore everywhere power- 
lc*j to jirevent tlie adoption of tlic Act, "reix-al" has been 
c;irri<-<l m many districts by largo populur mnjoritie& 

Tlie most interCKtinK of the colonies after the Canadian New 
Dominion as rejKinU licensing h-gislation is New Zealand, ZeaUud. 
where tliei« is a coiiiprehcni^ivc Act of 1831, which lias since 
that time been amendciL Thcra is a etculy decrease in the 
i-onsuraplion of strong drink in New Zealand in spite of tlw 
itu-i'ease of the popul.ition, ami New Zealand now spends on 
drink less per head than does the United Kingdom, and lesi 
than do the princiiinl colonies of the AuiitruTian continent 
Xut only is the wliite population becoming sober, but the 
Maoricd arc mostly teetotjiUers. and a majoritv of the younger 
Mnories are active niendiers of the Church of EnEland Temper- 
mice Association. The New Zealand Act creates licensing com- 
itiitteea elected annually by the ratepayers for this special 
|)ur]H>.se, jM-rsons inten-.slca in the manufacture or sale of 
iiquor, or in license<| premises, being disqualified from acting 
u))on the coiinnittees ; and there is a provision that if any 
iiieTnber uf a licensing committee absents himself from two con- 
secutive quarterly licensing meetings his office becomes vacant^ 
'' ■'" " i filli'd by the nomination of persons who hold 
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passing of the Act in 1881 can Ix) grantc*d until the ratepayers 
nave dctennined, on a poll, by^ a uaro niaiurity, whether tlie 
number of licenses may be increjised. Drunkenness, even 
entirely unaccorapanieci bv disoixler, is marie a punishable 
offence where the drunkard is found on licensf»d premises, on 
a highway, or in any " public place, whether a building or not." 
There is complete Sunday closing in Now Zealand, as in most of 
the colonies, out in New 2iealana the prohibition of Sunday sale 
is subject to a hondfde traveller clause. The supply of drink 
to persons appsirently under the age of sixteen years is forbidden, 
and in New Zealand it is an offence on tho part of the publican 
to allow drink to be given on his premises to such a person. 

In New Zealand, as in most of ^ the Pi*ovinces of the 
Dominion of Canada, and in Tasinauja and South Australia, 
where any person by excessive drinking "misspends, wastes, 
or lessens his or her estate, or greatly injures his or her health, 
or endangers or interrupts the jMMice or happiness of his or her 
family," such person can be put under notice, and all license<l 
I)crsons forbidden to sell drink to him or lier. In New Zealand, 
when a drunkard has been put under notice by the Justice^ 
any person with a knowledge of the Prohibition giving drink 
to or procuring it for the prohibited person is also punishable. 
There are in rfew Zealand inspectors of licensed pivinises 
appointeil by the Governor, whose duty it is to enforce the 
carrying out of the Act, ana to prevent evasion. The burden 
of proof is thrown upon all )x*rsons found upon licensed 
premises when thev are searched by the inspector in a case 
where liquor is solu contrary to law, and the pei-sons on the 
premises are deemed guilty of ;an offence under the Act " until 
the contraiy is proved." Power is given to the Governor to 
make- regulations for the eflicient administration of the Act, 
and these when gazetted have the force of law. 

So far the New Zealand law is strong, and calculated to be 
more effective than the less detailed provisions of most of the 
Canadian Acts ; but the 229th Clause is said in practice to be 
found by the temperance party to contain a principle fatal to 
their power. It enacts that nothing in the statute shall apply 
to cluos, except the provisions of this clause itseli Tlie clause 
enables clubs existing at tho time of the passing of the Act to 
apply to the Colonial Secretary for a charter, and directs the 
Cfolonial Secretary — if satisfiea that the club in question is 
really a voluntary association of persons combined for pro- 
moting social intercourse and comfort, and providing its own 
liquors, and not established for purposes of gain— to issue the 
charter subject to a i>ayment of £5 by the club. Moreover, 
when any number of persons not fewer than ten propose to 
establish a new club, they have to forward to the Colonial 
Secretary an application for a provisional charter, and thr 
Colonial SecreUiry is at liberty to issue such a charter for one 
year, and at the end of one year is obliged to give a permanent 
charter if tho ordinary coiKlitions aro fulfilled. 
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The next most ooiuprelionsive Act u that of Queensland, 
wliich Ci>tab)i«hes a svsteui of Local Option : two-tbirdB of tlie land. 
nit«>])jiyer8 on a ]X)]1 having power to clooe all houses, or a bare 
majority to reduce the uunilM*r of licensee, or to put a stop to 
the issue of fresh licenses. One -sixth of the ratepayers are 
sutFicient to obtain a poll^ and they state in their notice the 
iM>int upon which the poll is to be held ; but the provisions for 
rmhibition and for reduction of licenses by a specified number 
have not bc4>n popular in Que«*nsland, and the polls have been 
<*hietly upon the third point, namely, the stopping of new 
liivnsi^s. It will be soon that the IawxI Option portion of the 
Queensland Act is stronger than that of the New Zealand Act, 
JHrauso a local majonty has in Queensland direct power to 
impose complete Prohibition. But it must be remembered that 
in New Zealand the licensing bodies are themselves electivcL 
and eloct«'<l fcir tlit^ special purpose, so that the popular control 
in New Zealand is as a tact complete, although temperance 
reformers would uix*fer a dii-ect |x>pular vote upon the question 
in all cast's, in place of the election of a council. There is in 
Qui^nsland, as usual, complete ISunday closing, but with a 
f'^nd^iJe traveller clause. There is also the usual colonial pro- 
hibition of the supply of liquor to aboriginal natives— in 
Qu(*enslnnd the provision is extended to Polynesians and to 
half-castes — and of the supply to boys and girls. 

The licpior laws of the remainder of Australia are of a les.s Otber 
di'astic nature than those of Canada, of New Zealand, or of Australian 
Qu(»ensland. While in Victoria there is Local Option as to the licenaing 
number of licenses, with comixMiSJition, and in New South 1**^ 
Wales and South Australia a mild form of Local Option as to 
new licenses or the increase of licenses, involving in the mother- 
colony a local expression of opinion and in South Australia a 
memorial by two-thiixls of the ratepayei's, in none of these 
colonies iire the tem))erancc party in the least satisfied with the 
state of things which now exists. At tlie same time in all of 
them that pi*esent condition gives them more power than they 
have in £)ng]and. 

After the Acts of New Zealand and of Queensland, that of Victoria. 

Victoria has, among Australasian laws, until lately been the 

strongest in a temperance sense. Fierce fights have taken place 

under its Local Option clause in various portions of the colony, 

and in one instance an exciting contest between the publicans 

and Uie temperance folk i*esulted in the closing of twenty-three 

public- houses in one district at one tima In all, betw^een one 

'^J^d two hundre<l public -houses have as yet been closed in 

Victoria under tlie Local Option clause. Inasmuch as in 

f ^*^"i*' ^^^^^ Oi)tion concerns not total cessation of the sale 

^ of drink, but only the retluction of the number of public-houses 

I to a stututorv mininmm, a commission deciding which public- 

I houses shall be closeil and what compensation shall be given, 

I t he blow falls uixin the houses which have the most indifferent 

character. The Victorian Act has been already tinkered several 
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times an<l i** not likoly to last long in itj? piTsent form. The 
iigures which have Ijeen taken in Victoria fi»r the onlinarv 
statutory number are dniwii fn»ni Can;ulian Acts ; one to each 
2'iO of the first thousiind inhabitants, and then one to eacli 
subsequent 500. 
Coiiipeii- Victoria is, I Ixjlieve, the only i>jirt of the Biitish Empire in 

sation. which tlie principle of c<mnxmsjition has Inxtn applied. This 
forms a precedent which will no doubt be (pioted in England, 
inasmuch as in Victoria the licenses wen? granted for the g<xxl 
of the community, and not for the good of the holders — the 
Hnglish i>rinciple, u]x>n which the Vnite<l Kingdom Allianct* 
have Kiseil then* oj>position to comi>ensation in the legislation 
of the mother-country. 
South In South AustnUia recent pit)i)osids have l)een made to Par- 

Aojttnilia. Hanient for considerable changes in the existing law, under 
which the principle of LiK^al Option is n»presente<i by the 
ellicacy of memorials fr«>ra two-thirds of the nitepiyers against 
new licenses. The Corjx)nition of Adelaide petitioned against 
the Hill of 1889, and it was di"op|x*d. The outgoing rrime 
Minister, Mr. riayfoi-d, had l)een pledged to bring in a Bill for 
ciHupletc Loc«il Option, but with compensation. The existing 
clauses ivlating to memorials against new licenses ])rovide that 
no new licenses shall Ihj granted where two-thirds of the rate- 
payers of the immediate neigh l)ourhood petition against the 
grant, and that where a license has IxMjn refused on account of 
the receipt of such a memorial, futui*e licenses shall not be 
issued except upon a menuu-ial by a bare majority to that 
ellect. There is in South Australia, as in many colonies, a com- 
l>letc prohibition of the supply of liquor to aoorigines, as well 
as a prohibition of the sui>ply of liquor to minors under lifteen ; 
and, as in New Zealand, tiie publican is punishable if he allows 
any one to give liquor to such children. The clause already 
mentioned in sevenil colonial Acts as to persons, by the habitual 
or excessive use of li(iuor, wasting their means, injuring or l>eing 
likely to injure healtii, or endangering or interrupting tlie ]>eace 
• or happiness of their families, exists, as has been seen, in South 

Australia, and extends, as in the greater part of Canada, to all 

persons who may knowingly, "during the currency " of an order 

against a drunlcaixl, supply the person with liquor. In South 

Austndia the publican is also punishable if he allows a ])erson 

J under notice to loiter about his premises, even although he does 

1 not 8upi>ly him. As in New Zealand, so too in South Austi-alia 

. f there are si^ecial insi)ectors to obtain the enforcement of the 

1 Tasmania. ^ i,j Tasmania temperance legislation tfK>k i>lace in 1889, and 

introduced L<K*al Option, which had previously been refused. 

The Hill as presented to Parlifiment contained a clause which 

j went less far than the South Australian Act, and did not much 

' extend the previous Tasmanian legislaticm, under which the 

licensing B<uich were to entertain memorials innn the locality, 
althougli they were not bound to follow them. The Lower 
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Hou«ii% however, chnnged this into a pronsion tliat niemorials 
f nmi two-thirdH of the rate j)ay era in the noiphlwurhood objecting 
t4i tho g'mnting of new hoenses were fatal to the gniutinff €« 
such lic(*nses; and that where the petition from the locality 
was directed against tlie renewal of an old license the magis- 
trates might i-etjuiixs proof on oath of the allegations of tlie 
inoniorial.and nuuht then grant or refuse the cert iticate accord- 
ing to tht*ir opinion whether the allegations had or had not been 
sniHciently establishccL But the ** neigh Ixjurhood " is narrowly 
detined, and consist>i in the cities of lioljart and Launceston 
of tho 8]>;ico within a radius of 200 yanls, and in other 
towns within 600 yards, and elsewhere within a mile. The 
Ixxral Option clause has, however, less importance under 
the new Tasnianian law than it possesses in South Australia; 
Ix^cause the licensing lk»nch itself under the new law is partly 
elective, although not wholly elective as in New Zealand. The 
nominated element of Justices has a slight majority on each 
]U>ard, but the numlter of elected memlH>rs is so large that a 
strong temjx»nmco feeling in any district may lead to the 
stopiOTire of licenses. The Upper House increased the stringency 
of tho Hill and pave a bare majority of rateiiayers, in place of a 
two- thirds majority, the right of veto of new licenses. The 
temperance party were, however, dissatisfied with the Bill, and 
petiticmed the (governor for the refusal of the Boyal assent. 

As in New Zealand, no person interested in the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicating liquors is in Tasmania to ho elected a 
member of a licensing Bench. A clause was also inserted in the 
Bill rendering liable to punishment persons found ujion licensed 
])remises iifter hours, and it was supposed in the colony that 
this clause was a new departure, in punishing the publican's 
customer instc;id of the publican alone ; but it will bo seen 
fnnn what hiis I teen said atx)ve that there exists for it at least 
one preceilent. The clause relating to drunkards being placed 
under notice has existed for some time in Tasmania : but, in 
the form in which it now stands, it rests on the eviuenoe on 
oath of any two persons, instead of, as in most colonies, a 
declaration by a member of the family. The drunkard himself 
is liable to penalty as well as those who pix)curo drink for him. 
Generally si'teaking, it may be SJiid that all the recent Australian 
Acts show that their pix>posers are well acquainted with modem 
legislation upon tho subject in other colonies, for each of the l'/ 

Acts takes wliole clauses from the Acts of other colonies with- I 

out change ; and it is to be wished that the fulness of know- 
letlge possesswl by colonial temperance reformere concerning 
the tern Iterance legislation of all parts of Greater Britain 
extended to politicians penerally and led to somewhat more ' 

uniformity of legislation m English-speaking countries. '< 

The licensing law of New South Wales is moderate as com- New South ! 

pared with that of Canada, New Zealand, or Oueensland, and Wolet. ' 

timid even as contrasted with that of the neighbouring colony 
of N'ictoria. But, although little stringent for a colonial liquor 
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law, it is sevei*e as coinivircd with those which still exist in the 
United Kingdom. The New South Wales Acts discoui*agc bara 
for the sale of liquor apart from hotels providing board and 
Uxlging and stable accommodation ; and gm palaces and drink- 
ing music halls are unknown, although, as in most of the 
colonies, there are shops specially licensed for^ the sale of 
colonial wines. There is a Local Option poll, but it is not final 
as rcijards licenses, and is in fact little more than an expression 
of opinion. Wliile there is Sunday closing in New South Wales 
with a bomi fde traveller clause, this clause is narrow in its 
provisions, and a New South Wales " traveller ^ is— or rather 
should Ije, if the law were not evaded — a traveller indeed. The 
same pix>vision, which is general in the colonies, with regard to 
tlie serving of minors apparently under fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, exists in New South Wales. There has been a recent 
inquny by a Royal Commission, and at the time when the com- 
missioners were appointed it was supposed that there had been 
an incre<ase in the consumption of intoxicating liquors, and the 
commissioners were directed to inauire into the causes of the 
supposed increase ; but they founci, as a fact, that there had 
been a decrease in the consumption; and I must once more 
warn my readers against believing all that has been written 
upon the subject of consumption per head of intoxicating 
liquors, inasmuch as there exist no statistics more misleading. 
The Commission pointed to the possibility of the adoption of 
the New Zealand law for the punishment of mere drunkenness 
apart from disoixlerly conduct ; but no other very stringent 
measures were recommended in the report On the other hand, 
a majority of the members returned to the colonial Parliament 
at the last election were pledged to vote for an extension of 
Local Option, and a large proportion of them declared against 
compensation. The Good Templars supported the protectionist 
canciidates in the country districts, ana returned tnem ; but in 
Sydney some of the protectionists refusetl to take the required 
))lcd^e against compens^ition, and the Good Templars voted for 
the tree traders and defeated the protectionists. 
Wcslorn In Western Australia, with the exception of Sundav closing, 

Australia, the liquor law is somewhat similar to that of England, but there 
is a high fee on publicans' licenses. The supply of liquor to 
alxirigiiial natives by any person is prohibitect in Western Aus- 
tralia except as between master and servant There is the 
usual drunkards' clause, allowing Justices to prohibit all ix;r- 
sons from su])plying liquor to notorious drunkards; ana in 
Western Australia tne^ notoiious drunkard himself, if found 
loitering about a public -house, may be locked up for a week 
with or without hard lal)our. 
Habits of In the chief colonies of Australasia, as in the United Kingdom, 
the people, there is ii steady decrease of drunkenness, and a general aversion 
to the use of stimulants on the part of the self-res)x;cting por- 
tion of the younger ]x>pulation. Tea is even more widely con- 
J sumed than is the case at home, and colFee palaces and tem|)er- 
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siiic't; liotels are comiiiuiicr than they are with us. The early. 
R<'tt]ers ill Australia t(x»k out with theiu drinking habits, hut 
the Australian climate has done its work in diminishing in the 
race the era vine for the use of stimulants, and the power of the 
Churches has helped in the reform. In the digging days the 
practice of ofFcring drink to strangers sprang up in Australia, 
and became genenil, and at one time otfence was aiven bv 
refusal to drink. The practice of " shouting,'' that is, ot " stand- 
ing treat,'* has now all out diwl out in the more settled portions 
of t)ie country. There seems reason to think that the Australian 
of the future will be a sober man, and the greatest of all the 
differences l^etwcen the old colonists and the young Australians 
lies in the drinking habits of the former and the repulsion to 
drink very general among the latter. A good deal of drunken- 
ness is seen in Australia from time to time among a limited 
class — the men employed up-country, who visit tlie capitals only 
at rare intervals, ancl who are apt to s])end a portion of the 
large livings out of their high wages by ** going on the spree,* 
.'IS it is called. The system known as ** knocKing down a cheque ** 
has been fully explained by Mr. Finch-Hatton/ but it would be 
a mistake to sup]x>se tliat these occasional outbreaks indicate a 
large consumption of drink, for sucli is not the case, and the 
very men whose drunkenness is from time to time ixiraded in ' 
the streets are themselves sober as a nile. 

Those who have watched the career of Australian youths, and Tcmpcr- 
wlio tare able to compare it with the career of an equal number «i»oe- 
ui persons of the same chisscs in the mother -country, feel 
assured that there is less ruin in Australia caused by drink than 
in the United Kingdom, and there is, indeed, less doubt about 
the fact than about the reasons for it Borne are inclined to 
ascribe the decline in drinking habits almost exclusively to the 
<limate, since experience has shown that in the great heats hot 
tea affords a far Ix^tter means of quenching thirst than do 
spirits, wine, or Ix'cr. Others are inclined to set down the 
cnange mainly to tlie greater influence in the colonies of the 
Wesleyan ana such bodies, who make temi)erance a part of 
their religion. The result in either case is plain; the young 
Australians are either teetotallers or moderate in their use or 
alcohol As the ranks of tlic electors day by day are swelled by 
an increasing proportion of native-lx)rn Australians, the Local 
Ojjtion principle even to the extent of national Prohibition 
^ains^ ground. There is a general belief among the younger 
colonists that there are many people who, if consulted m their 
reasonable moments, do not want to drink intoxicating liquor, 
and who yet consume it to excess if temptation is thrown in 
their way. Public-houses— or " hotels," as in Australia they all 
are called, and are in fact— are closed on Sundays throughout 
the colonies, and the result of colonial experience is to teach 
that Sunday closing has diminished drunkenness. In Victoria 

» Advance Australia/ by the Hon. HaroM Fincb-Hatton. AUen and Oo^ 
1886. 
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A crucial ('xi>cnnicnt was tried : the public-houses were clo8c<I 
on Suntlnys in the curly days of Melbourne ; then opened for 
two lioui-s upon Sundays ; and now wholly closed once more ; 
and Victoria supports Sunday clo.sing. The f/fmd fide traveller 
clause is, however, though prolxsibly necessiiry, no doubt made 
use of for (he i^\asion of the law. As the whole of the New 
Zealand law is evaded bv the general establishment of clubs, so 
the early closing and Sunday closing clauses of the oixlinary 
Australian Acts are resisted by the same means, but not to a 
very large extent 
South The extreme temj^'rancc legislation of Canada, the strong 

Africa, legislation of New Zealand and of Queensland, the more 
morlerate I^cal Option laws of South Austnilia and Tasmania, 
and the I^>cal Option with comi)ensation of Victoria, seem to 
establish the rule, in the greater jwrtion of the white-inhabited 
colonics, of consultation of the jwpular voice with repaitl to 
licenses. But the exception formal in Australia by Western 
Australia is stivngthcnetl by the South African colonies. The 
Cape and Natal stand even below New South Wales and 
Western Australia in the scale of stringency of temi>erance 
legislation. At the Cajw the princii)le of Local Option is not 
recognisetl, exccnt as reganls new licenses. We find there the 
mild provision tliat new licenses are not to be granted unless a 
lH*tition in favour of the api)lication is signed by one-third of 
the inhabitants of the distinct, and that they must be refuscnl if 
a majority of the voters sign a memorial against them. The 
laws of the Cape of Good Hope respecting the siile of in- 
toxicating liquor were mostly consolidateii in 1883, by an 
Act which was amended in 1885 and 1887. The Cape followed 
the onlinarjT colonial view, with regaixl to the selling of drink 
on Sunday, in jirohibiting that sale, though certain hotels are 
s|>ecially licensed to serve }}ond fide travellers on Sunday. 
Licensine is left to mixed btnlies consisting partly of magistrates 
and i>iirtly of elected members. The elective memlxjrs are not 
elected for the puriwse, but consist of the mayors or chairmen 
<»f munici))alities and of meml^rs of the Divisional Council. 
As regaixls the sale of drink to natives the law is theoretically 
stringent The Goveriy)r may detino .areas in which no 
licenses can be granted and no liquor sold except with the 
j>ermission of the Governc»r. No such areas, however, weit; 
m existence in 1888; that is to say, while the law is strong, this 
portion of it is not put in force. In 1887 it was announce<l 
oy the Prime Minister that, in consequence of nipresentations 
made by magistrates in native territory to the eflect that unless 
the whole colony w^ere proclaimed the restrictions were pi*o- 
ductive of more evil than goinl, the Government had advised 
the Governor to cancel all existing proclamations. There was a 
debate and a division in Parliament upon the question, and the 
temix?ranco imrty assertetl that their opjxments desiix?<l to 
exterminate the Katir mce as well jus to encourage the trade in 
Cai>e bnindy ; but the temperance i>iirty in the Cape seemed to 
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ve up the case of the white iwiniljition, and put forward that 

the black iHH>ple only. The \n\uor inteit'st in South Africa is 
ronir, for tht? brandy consuimnl by the nativcR, connnunly 
lU'cl ** Caiw smoke," is manufactured by the onlinary c(»lonia1 
rnn»rs. The friends of the alwritjines argue that the farmers 
?'sire five trade in bran<ly, both m the interests of their own 
otits and because, lx»ing Koers, they desire to destroy the 
Ltives ; l)ut the fanners ani too strong for them. 

While the franjers of Cape licensing laws have sometimes Natal, 
'gun by stating in the preamble that "the vice of drunkenness 
evails to a givat extent," the Xatal laws generally begin by 
tting forth " the inci*easo of drunkenness annrng |>crsons of 
o native race," and whites are not within the purview of 
atal ])rohibitions. There are strong: l^ws in Natal against tho 
le of liquor to natives, the brandy interest Ix'ing less iwwerful 

that colony than in the CajK*. As regaixls licenses, the Natal 
Kirds are not even pjirtially electe<|, like tliost^ of the older 
)Uth African colony. Tlieixi is in existence in Natal a clause 
'rmi tting the incarceration of jxirsons for nien^ drunkenness. 
Ithough the brandy interest is not strong in Natiil there is 
good deal <if rum manufactured from the sugar cane upon the 
ast ; and, in spite of the laws prohibiting the supply of drink 

natives, there is some evasion of the proliibition. 

The mining population at Kimberley and elsewhere keeps up Habits of 
large numlx»r of small bars, thero called canteens, such as would the ix>)ia- 
>t be tolcrate<l in Australia ; and thciti is certainly room for lation. 
mperance legislation in South Africa other than that directed 
:ainst drinking by the Kalirs. The tcmixirance party at the 
ipe, as has b(»en seen, accuse the Dutch fannera of desiring 

exterminate the Katin* by means of drink : but it is a 
markable fact that in the Onmge Frt*e State tlie Dutch are 
llowing the inhabitants of Natal in trying to prevent the sale 

natives, rather than the exami>lo of tho Cape in pcnnitting 
without practical restriction. 

The vineyards of South Africa, which used to proiluce go<Kl 
ine, and wliich might largely su])ply Kuro])ean markets in the 
esent day, have lKK»n turned into brandy fanns, without, 
>wever, having succee<led in manufacturing a gniiic brandy 
liich can comixjte with French Cognac. 

Memorials have lieen presented to the Colonial Office from 
liurches, from the Bishop of London, and from groat numbers 
temperance bodies, protesting against the ^i-anting of 
•enses by the Cai)e (Jovernment for the sale of intoxicating 
inks in the Transkei; but the Caj^e (Jovernment in their 
ply stated that, while thev were willing to give tho Secretary 

State information, they did not " for a moment acknowledge 
e right of irresponsible Ixxlies, such as the Al)origincs' 
•otection Society, to interrogate the cohmial Ministry, wlio 
e i*esjK)nsible for measures undeitaken by them within their 
nstitutional rights." There can 1x5 no doubt that public 
terfereiice from home is useless, although the Church of 
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Englani), the Wcsleyan Cliurcli, and tlie rrettbyterians of 
Scotland ma^ lie able to do much by acting upon tlie Churches 
in Soutli An-ica with which they are in cointnunion. At the 
same time the influence of the Chu relics has already availed to 
modify the Cape proclamations as to the Tninskei, and the Side 
of spirits to natives is now forbidden exct^pt whcrc ix^rmits lire 
obtained from local officers. 
Crown In Crown Colonies generally there is the s:inie variety of 

Colonict. legislation with regard to intoxicating lii)UOi*s that prevails 
in other matters. In many Crown Colonies, as, for example, 
Barlxidos, the Leeward islands, and St. Vincent, there is 
general Sunday closing. In Hahamas there is L(K*al Option, 
though hotels in districts where the ordinary siilo of intoxicating 
drink is stopped are allowed to sell it to tlieir guests. In some 
Ci-own Colonies, as, for example, Mauritius anu St. VincenL the 
K;ile of intoxicants to minors under fifteen is forbidden, wliile in 
lliiharoas, Malta, and others the age is fixed at sixteen. In 
Cyprus there are no restrictions. The side of strong liouor 
to tlie dark-skinned population is carried on in West Africa 
to a large extent, and revenue is derived from it. In Bcchuana- 
land the sale of spirits and wine to natives is forbidden, though 
beer is specially allowed ; in Zulu land, as in Natal, Kafir beer 
is alone permitted, while in Basutoland the prohibition is 
general in its terms. In Fiji the sale of <lrink to natives 
and half-castes is forbidden, and natives and half-castes are 
punished if the^r make use of intoxicants or even have them 
in their possession. As regards Protectorates and spheres of 
influence. Great Britain and the United States attempted at 
the African Conference at Berlin to check the liquor tnido 
on the West Coast of Africa, but, through the o]))X)sition of 
Ocnnany and France, the proix)scd clause in the protocols was 
dropped. At the s:ime time our own West African colonies, 
like the Cape of Good Iloi^e, are, as has been seen, ofi*enders 
in this matter. I have not nanie<l the colony of Cevlon in this 
connection, or written as yet of the case of Inditi^ because the 
tem]>erance party complain that in those countries the Stiito 
is promotin|; the siile of spirits, for revenue purpases — a 
question which is a diflerent one from those which we h<ave 
been discussing. To this matter I will turn after putting 
forward a few general considerations on colonial liquor legis- 
lation* 
Colonial While English and Scotch colonists are generally friendly to 

liqnor Local Option, and are gradually extending its opei*ation, and 

legislation, while in some colonies the settlers of Irisli nice are disposed to 
concur in their views, in others there is opposition from a section 
of the Irish, who, in Australia, are closely connected with the 
liquor trade, and in all the colonies the German settlers are 
oi)posed to modern liiiuor legislation.^ The dislike of the 
Germans to local interterence with their beer-drinking habits 
is so strong that it is thought that they may not improbably 
quit districts which put down the sale of beer for others in 
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wliich it is permitted. In some districta of Iowa they have 
pi'eventofi the cnforeoinent of the proliibitory law, but in other 
parts of the Ignited States there are great numbers of Germans 
inhabiting districts which are under Prohibition. As regards 
the other races, the clergy of all denominations — who take in 
the colonies, as has been seen, but a slight part in political 
questions, and indeed hardly any except upon the eoucation 
question and the one which forms the subject of this chapter — 
are strong supporters of temperance legislation, and use their 
power to the tull in tlie direction of Local Option. 

Another point which is worthy of some notice is that while 
the power of local Prohibition is bcin^ freely given, and while 
tlie party in favour of general Prohibition is jjrowcr stronj^r 
every day, in most of the colonies the prohibitive legislation 
makes s|)ecinl and exceptional provision for the extension of the 
colonial ^nne trade. It will indeed bo curious to see whether 
that \yine- growing which has a future in Ontario^ and the 
possibilities of great extension before it throughout the 
Australasian colonics, will modify the prohibitionist sentiment^ 
or whether wiiie-pro<lucing countries exporting spirituous 
liquors to all parts of the world can become or remain pro- 
hibitionist as regards home consumption. Formerly South 
Australica was the wine- producing colony, but now Victoria 
stands first and New South Wales second, while the other 
colonies are also producing wine ; and if in that which was 
once pre-eminently the wine-growing colony — the Cape — public 
ft'eling is opposed to temperance legislation, this cannot be said 
to be the case in the Australasian colonies, and in the wine- 
growing parts of Ontario. 

It has too easily been thought of late in England that the Supposed 
Local Option legislation of the colonies has been proved a failure, failure of 
No doubt in some parts of Canada it is less popular than it Local 
was. Tlie present Lieutenant-Governor of the North -West Option. 
Territories in the Beport which I mentioned has told the 
Dominion Government that the sympathy of many of tlie 
settlers is against the Government upon the question of Pro- 
hibition. No doubt the Scott Act has gone out of use in 
districts where it had previously been put in force, and no 
doubt, also, in many parts of Canada and of Australasia there 
is evasion of the law, Avhile everywhere it is difficult to stop an 
illicit liquor traffic in sparsely settled countries; but in 
Australasia^ at least, there is no sign of a desire to repeal the 
Local Option Acts— on the contrary, the whole political 
movement sets the other way, and such^ Acts are yearly 
being strengthened, or introduced into colonies where tliey had 
not previously been in existence. The legislatures of New 
Zealand and of several Australicin colonies have, too, taken 
steps which are likely to be eflective in preventing evasion 
of the law. I^ocal Option is also spreading in the United 
States, and total Prohibition by means of general State laws 
]3olls a large minority of votes. While, however, American and 
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Cnniuliau example iimy as yet ho doubtful, Austmlnsmn 
rxaiuple and opinion cannot bo quoted upon tlio side of 
i*esi.stanco to Local Option views. 

The Liquor ciurstion in Ceylon and India is iliflVrent fron» 
that which has Ixi^n (HscusmmI alx>ve. Tlicrc is no prohibition 
of sale of drink to the dark-skinniHl population ; but various 
licensing sy stents are in force, which are op|X)scil bv the tern- 
Iterance part}*^ as l)ciiig calculated to stimulate the sale of drink 
to natives, for revenue purposes. Not only, in short, is nothing 
done to stop the sale of drink, but it is alleged that Government 
does its best to increase it, or is at least tempt oil in that direc- 
tion by the systems which it has continued or set on foot. The 
House of Commons has, after full debate, condemned the liquor 
])olicy of the Indian Government as leading to the establish- 
ment of the liquor tnule, in defiance of native oninion and 
against the protest of the inhabitants, in places where it did 
not formerly exist, and, by giving facilities for drink, causing 
a steadily increased consumption, with consecjuent evil results 
to the |K)nulation. There can be no doubt th«at almost all 
recogniscHi organs of native opinion supiK>rt the view taken by 
the majority of the llouse of Commons, and Indian religious 
opinion 1ms been callcHl into pl^y to sup]x>rt the action of the 
temperance ivformcrs. The Indian systems of excise raise for 
(iovernment a large revenue upon the local sale of foreign 
liquoi*s and upon the manufacture of country liquors ; and this 
revenue is one which is growing fast ; while the example set 
formerly by the Ivist India Company, and now by our Govern- 
ment, is l)eing imitated in native states by princes who, under 
Ih'itish advice, are glad by this means to increase their revenue 
<;ven against the religious feeling of their people. 

Tlie statements which have Ix'cn made by the temperance 
r(»fonners have Ixicn sharply denied bv many representatives 
of the Indian CSovernment, but the (fenials hardly meet the 
points which have here been brie lly stated. At the same time 
It is not true that, taking India through, there has l)ecn a recent 
adoption of an evil system, for even in tlie time of the Company 
revenue was raised by a liquor -farming system ; and the 
(lovcrnment argue that the increased consumption of liquor, 
>vhcre there is an increase, is owing to improvement in wages 
and inct^ease of industrial employment It is doubtful, accord- 
ing to writers who sun{K>rt in this matter the Government 
view, w*hether a general increase in the consumption of strong 
drink h:is in fact taken place, lxH*auso while a great deal more 
liquor becomes the subject of duty than was formerly the case, 
it is supposed tlmt there is less smuggling and illicit distilla- 
tion. Mr. Cust has stated that "tlie great increase of the 
Kxcise in recent years really rei>resents much less liquor sold, 
and an infinitely better regulated consumption than the smaller 
1 Revenue of former years. . . . The great increase in the Revenue, 
which is unquestionable, does not mark the extension of drink- 
ing habits, but is tlie result of a great and general increase of 
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tlio. rate of tax, wliidi it would have been entirely iiiipo«»sib1e 
to realise but for the great iniproveisient in the preventive 
iiioasun»s.*' The O oven mien t assert that in^ raising the liauor 
taxes they have intend<»d to check consumption, but the Imiian 
National Congress lias, by a unanimous vote, condemned tlie 
<»\i sting system ; the House of Commons has condemned it ; 
and the (Jovemment of Inilia will be forced to devise a liquor 
svstem less con ti*ary to the drift of modern opinion than any of 
those which have, it may bo admitted, long existed within the 
territories Avhich they govern. While, however, it w-ould be 
t»asy to sacrifice the Indian revenue from liquor, it is ditficult 
to see how, witliout en.icting absolute prohibition (such as exists 
in the Xorth-West Territories of Canada) of the importation- 
manufacture, and possession of drink, illicit distillation ooula 
1x5 prevented in such a country as India, 

India forms no exception to the general principle that Re«trlctloii 
n»striction of the sale of intoxicating liquors linds more and cverywbert 

inoro favour every day throughout Greater Britain. gaining 
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PART VII 

FUTURE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MOTHER-COUNTRY AND 
THE REMAINDER OF THE EMPIRB 

On the 15th XovoimIkt Ijist, nt a nioeting at the ^fansion- Present 
House to receive Mr. Parkin, wlio has recently spoken for the position 
Tm]^M'ial Fe<leration League in all mrts of Canada, as well as of the 
in Australia and New Zealand, Lord llosebcry and other Imperial 
sjwakers adopted a nioro moderate progrannne tlian that which Federation 
lias l)cen .sometimes put forward in tne name of the League. prop<*»'«- 
l^ord Hoseljery, indeed, reccHled from at least one suggestion 
formerly made by himself. He explained a " fatal " objection to 
his own scheme for introducing colonial represent.atives to the 
House of Ix>rds, as well as the "double objection" to the idea 
of introducing such representatives into the House of CommonB 
—an idea, however, wiiich he, in common with Mr. Forster, the 
paiTut of the League, had lK»en consistent in condemning. He 
showed that the extension of the Privy Council by the inclu- 
sion of the Agents-CJencral, as proposed by Lord Grey, was a 
matter of extreme djHiculty, and that the project of a Zoll- 
verein, or customs union, was by no means a practical proposal 
towards the consolidation of the Empire. On the other hand. 
Lonl HosclKjry (followed uiM)n the point by Ijord Carnarvon) 
maintained that we .alrea<ly i>oswss a form of Imperial Federa- 
tion inaugurated by the Colonial Conference of 1887. One of 
the chief siwakers, declaring that the Confei-ence had made 
recommendations upon matters which concerned the common 
^'ood of the Empire, exclaimed, amid the cheers of the members 
of the League, that **if that was not Imfx^rial Federation" he 
did **not know what is." At a later period in the meeting a 
resolution was carried to the effect that a series of such |;ather- 
ings as the Conference of 1887 would tend to the consolidation 
of the Empire, and that it was undesirable that a long interval 
should elapse before another conference was summoned ; and 
Lord Carnarvon, in seconding the resolution, declared in the 
nan)e of the League that **all that they claimed and desired 
was that the question" [that of Impenal Fe<lerationJ "which 
was exclu<led at the last Conference — formally and deliberately, 
and no doubt wisely, excluded— should not be excluded^ in the 
future." The resolution was 8upix>rted by Mr. Parkin, the 
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onitor of the Lcaccuc, frcsli from the triumphs of his eloquence 
in C^niiada and Victoria, and from liis total failure in New 
South Wales ; but not one word did Mr. Parkin say of that 
which thcxso who went to hear him most o.\pectwl~the willing- 
ness of the Australian colonies to act ui)on the principles 
formerly suggested by Mr. Forster and other ollicers of the 
Tx^ague, or even to su])port the moderate platform of I^ords 
Jioselxjry and Carnarvon. 

In face of tlie limitinl programme now put forward by the 
authorised ex])onents of the views of tlie Imperial FtKleration 
I/cague, it is useless to discuss at length the projet^ts which 
have l)oen sketched by ingenious persons for the rei*on struct ion 
of the Empire. Tlie League now asks only for a series of con- 
ferences at which the subiect of Imiwrial Fcdertation i.*^ though 
not proclaimed as the chief matter of disc*ussion, not to be 
actually tabooed. The conferences cannot be fre<iuent if colonial 
Prime Ministers are to attend, or even colonists of the second 
{political rank. Moreover, Sir John Downer and Sir Samuel 
(.irillith did not improve their position in their colonies by their 
visit to England in 1887 ; and it will bo ditKcult indeed to i>er- 
suade the statesmen of Queensland and New South \\ales 
and South Australia to attend at all in London. Again, the 
exclusion of the subject of Imperial Federation from the debites 
of 1887 was made at that time an actual condition by New 
South Wales and some other colonies ; and it is by no means 
certain that those colonies would 1x5 represented, even by their 
Agents (General, if it were not again excluded. As matters 
stand it is almost certain that Queensland, for one, would not 
attend a conference called upon the Carnarvon l>ase, and it is 
iwssiblc that she would dechne to attend a conference of any 
kind. It may, however, be conceded that a fuller form of 
Australian federation must soon come, and that the Dominion 
of Canada, Newfoundland, the United States of Australasia (to 
use the Victorian and South Australian name), or l^ritish States 
<»f Australia (to use Sir Henry Parkes's name), the Cape, and 
New Zealand, if she were still outside the Austnilian fecieration 
—that is, all the self-governing colonies possessing responsible 
institutions— might, after Australian confederation, Ije willing 
to attend. 

How far the credit for the Conference of 1887 lx,»lons:s rightly 
to the Imperial Federation League, and how far to ilr. Stan- 
liope, it is ditKcult to say. The suggestion came from the 
former, but Mr. Stanhoi^e liimself and the Cabinet seem to be 
entitled to praise for the manner in which they overcame the 
dilUculties presented by the question. As I have often attacked 
a portion of Mr. Stanhojie's proposals upon the army, I am the 
more willing to declare that his circular calling the first Con- 
ference was admirably conceived, and that ho deserves the 
highest ai)probation for having seen in advance exactly what 
could ami what could not 1x5 done. When sutlicient time has 
ixissed to make it possible again to obtain the presence in 
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Loiulon of coloninl statesman of ))Osition not inferior to tliat 
of the repix'scntatives at the CVmference of 1887, no doubt a 
furtlier conference might be called, esptH^ially if Australian 
fedcnition had become complete in tlic meantime — a conferenco 
which might le:ul to useful connnon legislation, and even pos- 
sibly, though that is far more doubtful, to such a discussion 
upon the general future relations of the Empire as might clear 
the air. 

The first and most diflicult subject which must l)e treatixl at Fntare 
all such confeivnces is that of defence, which I ivs«»ne for confer- 
sepiirute discussion in the next |)art, merely |K>inting out 
that the ditliculties of the question will bo li*ssened after 
Austndiau tVilerat ion, inasmuch as there wouUl be little tix>uble 
in dealintr with the group, com}xiiiHl to that of facing the 
seiKinite l*arliaments of OutHinsland and New South Wales. 
Ik\siiles defence, however, tnere are no doubt many matters in 
which a closer union of the comix>nent |)iu*ts of the Empire 
is not only d(>sirable, but }x>ssible of attainment; such, for 
exam))le, as iK>stx, telegraphs and cables, steamship subsidies, 
ixitents, curivncy, weiglits and measuivs, census and statistics 
extradition, naturalisjition, judgments, criminal law, commeix;ial 
and maritime law, law of status, c<»urts of ap])eal, loans, and 
many others. Although this list of subjects avoids the most 
ditlicult, namely, cuunnun revenue, common contml of foreign 
allairs, derision as to peace and war, and the conduct of wars, 
still it inchules some of high imi)ortance. In posts and tele- 
graphs, already diseusstnl at the last Conferenc<», but most 
imperfectly, the Empire is l)ehind many other poi-tions of the 
world. The fact that English agencies should be in the habit 
of sending to the C Continent letters and newspajiers intended 
for their clients in the greater portion of the Biitish Empire, 
in oixler that they may be posted there at cheaper rates, and 
the fact that the cheaper jwstagc fmm some foreign countries 
to Indui leads to circulars intended for parts of Greater Britain 
1>eing ))rinted, as well as )X)sted, abrofid, are not creditable 
to us. German lettei*s to ahnost all |)ortions of the British 
Empii'c outside tlie l^nitt^l Kingdom c*ost aljout one-half the 
sums which have to }xi paid ui>on English letters to the same 
places. These are matters wliicli ouglit to be settlwl by agree- 
ment in Tendon between the mother-country, India, ana the 
colonies. 

The subsidies of steamship lines, and several other subjects 
that I have naminl, are also esM'ntially matters for agreement ; 
but it is doubtful whether we in England are yet in the frame 
of mind for conceding to the c(»lonies and to India their due 
share in controlling the ])olicy of the Empire even upon 
secondary questions. It seems haixlly noticed at home that 
we are not in the habit of admitting the colonies to freely 
lejarislate even u])on all matters which concern their own home 
allaii-s. We may tiike for an exami)h» the divorcH* Bills which have 
Ikhmi recently ]>assed in stnend colonies, and the first of which 
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was votoo<l l)ecauso inconsistent with home icloos, although the 

' legislation of niamnge with the ileceasctl wifes sister hiis after 

{ a struggle been pennitted in Canada and Australia. In this 

I and many other matters too, while the legislation has been at 

I last allowed, it has been consent c*d to in a grudging spirit ; and I 

liclieve that the wife of a most distinguished late A gent-Gen enil, 

legally married though she was accoitling to the colonial law, 

I was not long since ti'eated in England as though her marriage 

had b<M3n an English one and consiK|uently illegal. On the 
other hand, the Minister of a foreign Court who was hero at 
the same time, and whose wife was his own niece, which 
was legal according to tlio laws of his country, found no 
ditliculty in securing; the reception of his wife at Court In 
other wottls, that is still recognised in the case of foroign 
. - countries which is refused to our colonists in muttoi*s which are 

[ BU))posed to be entirely of domestic concern. Colonial judg- 

ments, too, ai*c still tre;ited in the Unit4>d Kingdom as though 
V they were fcireign judgments. 

I T/xins and One of the most dilticult of the subjects which I have named 

j t financial in my list is that of loans, and I cannot but think that the fact 

'\ federation, that the mother-country (which Ikis the fewest public assets 

to show for her heavy debt) has the best cretlit, in itself jx)ints 

towards a general financial federation of the debts of the whole 

Empiix;. This matter has lx*en sometimes raised in connection 

• with the subject of defence, because the siivings which could be 

nuule for the colonies, by means of a consolidatetl debt resting 

, u]x>n the credit of the whole Empire, might l)c useil for defence 

purposes. No means so sure cc»uld be found of ix>pularising in 

the colonies the connection with the mother-country as that of 

giving them the din'ct advantage of cheaper money ; and 

I although our own credit stands immensely higii at the present 

' moment, it rests upon a less sure basis as ivgards the futui*e 

than does that of many of the colonies to which v/e still deny 

the right of obtfiining trust fund investments. Even the most 

lieavily indebted of all the colonies has been shown to ]X)ssess a 

' substantially sound financial position, as well as magniiicent 

prosix^cts for the future. No cioubt the giving of control to the 

whole Empire over the borrowing of a colony is ditlicult, but I 

. . I cannot believe that it transcends the resources of our states- 

I ' manship. Mr. Gresswell liiis discussed this matter with ability, 

i and has powerfully put forward the advantages of financial 

union, which is further recommended to us by tlie fact that the 
colonial debts are mainly in liritish hands, and are more and 
more becoming one of the chief resources of the investors of the 
mother-country. 
A cnntoms Although the Pivsident of the Imperial Federation Lc:i^ue 
j union. now puts aside not only projects for close political union, but 

 even those for the civation of a customs union or Zollvei-ein, 

many of his supporters by no means rcject the possibility of a 
customs union. It is, however, necessary to point out that 
most of the colonists who. agitate for what they call a com- 
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meivial union or cufstoins union moan something very clif&rent 
from wliat we ciill by the same ii3mie& When our merchants 
ask for it they express their wish to secure a better market for 
our goo<1s by glutting rid of colonial tariff's, and for this end 
some of them ai*e %villing to adopt protective measures against 
the outside world ; but the colonists repudiate the iciea of 
n»lyinp largely upon direct taxation to make up a deficiency 
in then* customs revenue. What the Canadians ask for is tliat 
Me should conceile advantages to c<»lonial goods over the goods 
*»f foreign countries, and many of them distinctly explain that 
they would not admit Ih'itish manufactured articl€^ into Canada 
without duties. They pn>pose, however, to subject them to 
<luties somewhat less he;ivy than those which would be levied 
uix>n ft)n'ign gocxls. Two sch(»mes have been put forward, , 
which are in fact the s;ime, one for an additional duty through- « 
out the British Empim uixjn all foreign goods — the money to j 
l)e sj)ent uix)n imix-rial defence; the other for a refluction of; 
duties ui»ii liritisn and colonial goods in colonial ports, accom-f 
l>anied by diflerential treatment of foirign as contnisted with' 
colonial goods in home poits. Both these proposals involve^ 
Protection in Encrland in a gix?ater or less degree, and as they 
have Ixien rcpuaiated by Lciixl Bosebcry, the Pi-e«ident of the 
League, they |X)ssess little im]X)rtanco for the moment except 
that it must l)e understood that they lie l^ehind the Canadian 
suggestions for a conference upon imperial union. There was 
a debate in 1889 in Canada upon commercial intercourse 
lK»tween the mother-country and the colonies. It was in- 
troduced by the Canadian advocates of Imperial Federation, and 
their proix)sals met with considerable nublic favour, although 
theiv was a disposition on the j^art of tiie leading men to avoid 
connuittinc: themselves to a somewhat indefinite movement. 

Mr. Hofmeyr's scheme put forward in connection with the Mr. 
Cimference of 1887, for "promoting a closer union between the llofnieyr. 
various iiarts of the British Empire by means of an imperial 
tarirt'of customs,'* was less imix)rtant on account of its intrinsic 

practicability than on account of its author's position in South I 

Africa, whei*e, as has been seen, he is the politician of the ' 

givatest i>ower, the leader of the Dutch party, and the maker 
and unmaker of Cape Ministries. Mr, Hotmeyr's scheme, which 
may be brought up at a future conference by the Canadian 
<lel(»gates, is to promote an imi>erial tjiriff of customs, to be 
levied indeixMidently of the cluties i>ayable under existing 
tarifl's on all goods entering the Empire from abro;id ; and the 
rovenue derived from the new tarifl* is to l>e devoted to general 
defenca As Mr. Hofmeyr is the leader of the Afrikander 
party, to which has been imputed a desiro for se]>aration from 
the British Empire, it is imiK>rtant to notice his words: "I 
have taken this matter in hand with two objects : to pix)mote 
the union of the Empire, and at the s;ime time to obtain 
roenue for the purposes of genei*al defence." Mr. Hofmeyr | 

declaixxl that by his scheme he wished to counteract what he ' • 
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calle<l " temtorialism," or the tendency of local intei-ests to 
l)rini< alx)ut the disiintegration of the Empiit?. IIo instanced 
the West Indies, where tlio planters find themselves unable to 
sell their supar protitahly in Hritish markets, and consequently 
look to the United States, but fail to make aiTangements witli 
tlic Americans on account of inn)erial treaties. A* feeling 
naturally arises in favour of annexaitum to the American Cnion, 
as the attachment of the West Indies to tlio Empii*e lx.H:onies 
opposed to the self-interest of a portion of the inhabitants. This 
stato of things Mr. liofmeyr thinks would be remedied by 
ditlerential treatment. So, too, in tho cjisc of Canada, Mr. 
lIofme^T points out that if she asks for jjartial or complete 
eonmierciiu union with the United States we can concede it or 
refuse it, but that the dissiitisfaction which would be aroused 
by refusjil, and the <leix?ndence upon the V^nit<?d St.ites which 
would result from the concession, would be equally dangerous 
to the unity of the Empire. 

With regard to defence Mr. liofmeyr showed that subsidies 
by the colonies to the mothc^r-country for naval defence may be 
s;iid by objectors, as in Queensland, to constitute taxation 
without representation or "Tribute,** but that tho colonies 
might consent to indirect Uixes of such a kind as .admitted 
their right to greater liscal privileges within the Empii-e than 
are accorded to foi'eignei-s. Mr. liofmeyr projx>sed a 2 per cent 
all round duty, raising a revenue of between seven and eight 
millions sterling to 1k3 devoted to imval defenca In answer to 
opix>sition, founded uyion free-trade principles, ^Ir. Hofme3'r 
argued tliJit his proposed duty is no woi-so than diflerential 
duties, kept up, not tor the sake of promoting trade between 
colony and colony, but between a colony and a foreign State — 
the Orange Republic. Grain imported into the Uai>o from 
Australia i)ays iluty, while that imported from the Fi-ee State, 
a foi-eign country, ijays no tax whatever. The fonner recipi-ocity 
treaty between Canada and the United States was another 
instance of the same kiiuL Mr. liofmeyr meets the very serious 
objection that his propositi would be an infraction of tne most- 
favoured-nation clauses of our treaties by suggesting that in 
futuro ti-eaties we should dmw such a most-favoui-ed-nation 
clause as would allow us to give six»cial privileges to our 
colonies. Some of the Fi*ench colonies are forced by the mother- 
count ry to give sjK'cial privileges to French tnule, and Fivnch 
most-favountl-nation clauses are held not to be viola te<l by the 
provision. Mr. Uofmeyr triwl to meet the free-trade argun'ients 
;is to taxing the f<xid of the Ihitish working man, an<l as to 
taxing the raw materials of Hritish manufactures, by suggesting 
that at the present moment the taxpayer of the Unit<Kl Kingdom 
has to maintain almost sin":le-han<Ie<r the army and navy of tho 
EmpiiH*, while untler the liofmeyr plan the burden would be 
dividwl. 

Mr. Ilofmeyrs position, ])ower, and diameter render his 
scheme interesting, as it shows the leader ot the Afrikander 
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imrty, of all pmniinent ci>1onial statosinon, one of the must of a Zoll- 
/.(mIou8 on lM>lialf id the Imperial vlea; but it gains pinciical Terrin. 
ininoiiance by the fact that it receives countenance from CanacU, 
aiirl will pivU'ihly l)e put fon^'anl by Canada at some later ilate. 
Any form of IniixM'ial Fe<lenition proposed by Canada will be 
liii|X'ri;il Feth'ration upon a protectionist b«ise, the popularity 
if whicli in the mother-i^>untry will l>c problematical to say the 
hvist. Moivover, it will, as has been shown earlier in the present 
\vnt-k% not .'ulniit the gcMids of the mother-country and of India 
fr(M>ly to the colonial markets, beciiuse it is of the raother- 
4*ouiitry au<l of India that protectee I manufacturers arc the roost 
afniiiL 

The ciux of Ini]>erial F«leration lies in this tarifT question. T>ifficnUi« 
The Ih'iti.sli Knijiii-e for customs puriKises ctmsists of a ^reatofa 
number of foi-eitrn and almost hostile countries, and it is as«>n"non 
ditlicult to c»)!ic<-ive the whole of the colonies becoming free- tariff. 
ti-ade coinmuniti(>s as to exjxvt the mother-c«mntry to become 
])rcit<*ctiouist under such temptation as the Canadians could hold 
t »ut to her. AVe have not yet IxM^n able to re<lucc to harmony, 
or to found u]>m a base of principle, the taviH's even of tliose 
Crown Coloni<»8 in wliich we aro all-ix)wei'ful, and there seems 
iiwhuHl but little hope of the adoption of a common system for 
the Empire as a whole. In cleclaring that a Zollyerein is by no 
nivalis a practical proiwsal towaixls the consolidation of the 
JImpire, Lonl lioscbery no doubt thinks that any connuercial . 
union tenij>ting the mother-country into the paths of Protection 
is imjx)>sible, just because colonial protectionists are more 
anxious to keep out the gfKHls of Ci-eat Britain and of Ipdia 
than tliost* of any other i)ortion of the world ; but he iierhaps 
also feels that, weiv it possible of attainment, such a Zollverein 
would be opposed to our best hojxvs for the future of the world. 
Instead of doing our utmost to break down the barriers l^etween 
pi'oples, we should lx» setting up new ones which would help to 
paicel the globe into three or four great s^'stems of the future, 
>liut oU'from, ami hostile to, one another. 

The CiMiference of 1887 was merely consultative, and, distin- Decisions 
U'uisluHl and powerful as were its memljers, its decisions were of Confer- 
not binding until thej^ had been nititied and adopted by the enoei. 
Parliaments of the vari<»us colonies which were attected by the 
atrangeinents made. Sir Samuel GritHth toolc a leading part 
in the Conference, and he was Prime Minister of Queensland ; Qaeens- 
Imt it will be remeniber<Hl that the Queensland Parliament land. 
ieject<'d the DefcMice Bill and turneil out the Ministry. This 
sciMus an additiiinal i"eas<m, b<»sides others which have been 
.ui^•en, why the extension of the fe<lend system threughout the Local 
\ arii)u.s gi-oui)s of which the Empire is conijiose<l should precede federation. 

the scritvs of frequent conferences look<Ml for by Lord IJoseberjr 
t ;iiid \joi-i\ Carnarvon. It matters iM»rhaps but little, from this ' 

jK)int of view, whrther Newfoundland should join or should 
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t continue to refuse to johi the Canadian Dominion, or whether 
New Zealand should p^'rmanently stand aloof from Australia; 
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because the moi'c detaclied arc New Zealand and Newfoundland 
from the colonies in their neighbourhood, the wore certain are 
they to lean steadily upon tTie imperial connection. But the 
case is different with the colonies of the Austnilian mainland, 
and little indiHHl can bo done in the direction of consolidation 
luitil New South W.iles has joined, under one system or another, 
the colonies which send i-epi-esentatives to the Federal Council 
of Australasia. It took Switzerland 557 yeara to grow from a 
leiigue of ])erix;tual alliance into a confederation, and progiHvss 
in such matters cannot be rapid ; and it is ditlicutt to say that 
Tlie Ix>ixl Salisbury's letter of J uly 1881), declining to summon a 

Uosobery. meeting of repivsent-itives, from vaiious parts of the Empire, 
Salisbury to consider the possibility of establishing a closer union, was at 
coire- the time unwise, although its form was opcnx to misconcej)tion. 

spondeiice. '[^jj^ previous ileclarations of Mr. Smith and Mr. Stanho|)e in 
favour of Imi)erial Fedemtion, and the paragraph ])ointing to 
it in the Queen*s Si>eech of September 188G, are to some degree 
in conflict with the later declarations of Loixl Salisbury. 
General While the Conservative Cabinet have toned down their 

reco;,Miition opinions in favour of ImiKjrial Fedenition, the Imperial Federa- 
of the neea tion League itself, altiiough it has never changed its ofHcial 
lor caution, progrannne, has, as we have seen, also shown a tendency towards 
some modification of its Wews. Nothing can be more catholic 
than the tone which has always been exhibited b^* its oflicial 
organ, a paixjr which has been conducted with an impartiality 
which might with advant'ige be extended in political discussions. 
Imj*€ri(U Feihration has, however (while it has always given 
fair play to all sidesX sharply criticised the writings of those 
who liave asked disagreeable questions bearing upon the possi- 
bility of the mluption of a close union, such as the (luestion how 
the I'^edenition would deal with customs, or, if taxation was to 
continue to be treated locally, with the refusal of a member of 
the confederation at any future time to jirovide money for 
Varieties imiM;rial defence. Then, too, some of the Executive Committee of 
of opinion the League have put forward elalx>rate schemes for close union 
in the diametrically opposed to the views now enunciated by others 
Imperial among their number. Sir Frederick Young, for example, has 
Federation >vritten strongly in favour of colonial representation in the 
I/eague. Imperial Parliament, a scheme which Mr. Forster, the first 
President, discouraged and which Loitl lloselxjry, the present 
President of the League, has condemned. Sir Frederick Young, 
Home Rule writing Ix^fore Home ]{ulo had been taken up by the Liberal 
for Ireland, party, frankly lulmitted that true federation would necessitate 
the creation of local Parliaments in the various )X)rtions of the 
United Kingdom, and that "Viceroys" "in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin'' must be supplied with executives composed of 
advisers taken from the local Houses. 

The discussions on Home Rule for Ireland have indeed, at a 
later period, somewhat weakened the influence of the Imperial 
Federation League, although its speakers and its organ have 
been most careful to avoid committing themselves upon the 
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?|uestion. Tlie fact tliat Lord Koselicry, the President of the , 

^*aguo, is in favour of Home Kule for Ireland lias been a weak- 
ness to tlie League in Victoria. M'hei'e the prevailing sentinientu 
arc what is commonly stvlca ** anti-Irisn " ; while, curiously 
enough, at the K:ime time the fact tliat tlic majority of the Com- 
mittee of tlie Ix^aguc are Conservatives, and that it uses the 
word " Tmivrial " in tliat phrase " Im])erial Federation ** — •* rmnerial- 
wliicli I IjtMieve was fii-st invented by a itadical, Mr. ^2dward l»u. 
Joiikins — has Ix^n against the League in New »S«iuth Wales ami 

t^uiHinsland, where tliere exists at present a terror of the wowl i 

'' Im|)crial/* Such an institution (vs the Im|x^rial Federation ^i 

F-^ague is necessarily exi)osod, in the preM»nt stages of the «lis- 

cussion which it has raisi^l, to diflerences of opinion in its ranks, ' 

and to the publication of much wliich is "viewy" and **ama- I 

tourisli"' and when Mr. Froude, Professor Sieeley, and Sir ;\ 

liawson llawson — the most competent of judges — ^were set to j, 

allot prizes given by the Ix)ndon Chamber of Commerce (the | 

M'crotary and founder of which is on the Committee of the 
League) to the authors of essays upon Imperial Federation, 

the result of their ix;rformance of their ditficult task was , 

the selection of prize ess«'iys containing arguments mutually 
destructive. 

One suggestion which is in tlic air, though it has not yet, I The 
think, been made in print, has grown out of tlio relations RhoJes- 
bctwecn the Irish Homo Kule party and soino South African Paniell 
imperialists, whieli arose from the contribution given by Mr. corre- 
Uhotles to Parnollito funds. The idea which has Ixjen broached «pondence. 
is that of a i>ermissive Federation — the establishment of a 
federal system, to 1x5 brought into lieing at once as regards 
Kngland, In^land, Scotland, and Wales, of which colonies, or I 
federated groups of colonies, might severally become members 
by applying for admittance upon certain terras. In order to be 
allowed repi*esentation in the imixjrial as contrasted with local 
Tarliaments, the colonies making application would have to 
eontribute towartls the cost of the common army and marine : 
for the autlioi-s of the plan (to which I daresay Mr. Pamell * 
is in no way Ijouml) intend to leave the fiscal system to each 
federal Province. The suggesters of this scheme couple it, how- 
ever, with the adoption of the Hofmeyr or some similar plan, 
by which Canadian wheat (Indian they forget or do not name). 
Capo wine. West Indian sugar, and Australian wool would come 
into the Unitetl Kingdom on terms slightly more favourable 
than those accordwl to the wheat of the United States, the wine 
and sugar of the European Continent, and the wool of South 
America. Besides tlie dillicult^' of obtaining the mlhesion of . 
Great Britain to such a protective scheme thei*e are dithculties 
iil)on the colonial side. It would lie possible tliat New Zealand ^ 

might apply for admission to the ; Federation, the whole of i 
Australia remaining out, and that under the irritation which 
would arise New Zealand might become an Italy to Australia's 
France Cannula and Ireland, however, might conceivably 
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agree in suggesting such a scIioiiiCy and it is this which gives it 
some importance. 

It musty I think, \ye admittcfl, whatever the political opinions 
or prtHlispositioiis of those who deal witli the question, tliat^ 
even sup]xising that the ol^stacles to a customs union could Ix* 
avoided, the conduct of forei^^n atliiirs and of wai's would oiler 
immense dilKculties under a tederation covering enormous dis- 
tances, unless it were accompiiuied by <in inci^'use of the power 
of the Crown. If the Australians and the ])eopIe of the United 
Kingdom were willing to give to the Crown in military aflairs 
and in foi*eign atlUirs the same predominance which is assigned 
to it under the Austro- Hungarian constitution, or by the 
practice of the C«erman Empire, no doubt many diniculties 
would be at an end ; but the assiuit of the people of the Unitcnl 
Kingdom, of New South Wales, and of Queen.sland to such a 
system would Ije doubtful, to say the least. 

It seems of little use to <liscuss the detiiils of schemes for tlie 
future government of the Kmpire, involving a closer connection 
l)otween the mother-country and tiie colonies than that which 
exists at present, unless colonial feeling gi'nenilly would tolerate 
an attempt to draw more taut the ties that binu the component 
]mrts of the Kmnire to one another. In the chaptei*s on the 
self-governing colonies it has Ix.'en shown that many of the 
leading colonists and distinguished })oliticians that Givater 
Britain has produced are in favour of Im])erial Federation ; 
but it has been seen that some of the conununities they i-epie- 
sent on other questions seem on this one disincline<l to follow 
their lead, and that in the last two yeai*s there has been in the 
eastern Austnilian colonies a marke<l change in the direction of 
opposition to the ide;i of ImiKM-ial Fedenition. 

it is generally assumed in Gi*eat Britain that the subject of 
Imperial Federation is one n^panle<l with much interest by 
colonists, while some think that there is in the colonies a 
])ositivo enthusiasm for the ciuse. As a fact the majority of 
Austnilian colonists are disinclined to trouble their heads uiK)n 
the iiuestion, and, when they are forcetl to do so, treat the sug- 
gestion as a dream, in much the s.'ime way in which we sire 
inclined to behave towards ideas of Anglo-Saxon reunion. The 
refeivnces made to Im]x*rial Ftnleration by th(»se of the leading 
men of Australia who are in favour of it are not taken up by 
ponuhir fet^lintTi and their authoi-s aiv often looked u)K>n as 
))oliticians of the past or ridiculed by the press for adherence 
to im])racticable views. The feeling of the Australian demo- 
cracy is that the existing bond with the mother-country may 
1m3 one not actually hurtful to the colonies, and, if it does no 
goo<l, a matter of no great consequence ; but there is an un- 
willingness to discuss changes in the direction of strengthening 
the tie. Among the older settlers the leaning towaitls closer 
relations with the mother-country is connectett with a conser- 
\atism in ix)litics ami in mattci-sof property which places them 
out of sympathy with the ruling <U"mocracies of the Australian 
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colfinies : while the nativc-liorn Australians lo«»k u|x>n imperial 
aHaira M-itli a languicl interest, and are a)>t to turn impatiently 
from their discussion to matters which to them are more real 
and of more practical importance in their lives. The bond 
Ix'twoen the old land and the new is more and more regarded as 
a sontimcntal tradition, and loss and less as one of the facts of 
I)o1itic8. 

Tlie late Mr. W. E. Forstor seems to have come in contact 
rhictly with the leading men of the Australian colorues and 
those belonging to the land-holding and commercial classes, 
and the views neld by the i>arent of the Imperial Federation 
Li'aguo are not shartHl by those who have a more general 
:u*4uaintanco with Australia. It is doubtful, for example, 
whether a well - infonnod colonial governor, such as Lord 
(\irnnc^ton, would bo found to share the confident belief of 
some that the tics between the mothcr-countrv and Australia 
can 1)0 drawn much closer. The undertones of liOrd Carriny- 1^°*^. 
ton's Ki>o(vhes seem to show that he shares the \'iews of Sir ^^^"^"^Ston- 
ilt'nry Tarkes and Mr. Dibbs, the leadei*s of the two parties 
in liis colony, and that he exixK*ts Australia to grow out of her 
alli'giance, to the Kuipii-e, and sees that the tendency among 
liiT population is towanls independence. In laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Houses of Parliament at Sydney during 
the Centennial festivities Loi-d Carrington said, "In years to 
come Australia will be hiking her place among the nations"; 
and although he insisted uix>n the a<lvantagc to Australia^ 
which for military reasons the connc»ction will continue to 
jMissess so long as the population of the new continent consists 
only of a few millions, his language seemed to point to the 
independence of Australia wlien thixse millions have exi)anded 
into numlx>rs suiliciently gi*eat to hold their own against the 
world. Although for connnercial reasons Canada is less hostile, 
as a whole, to a closer union, the Canadian sixjechcs of Lord 
IhifTerin and Loixl Loi*no containetl many similar phrases. 
Xow most Australians tliink, and rightly think, that they 
are already able to hold their own if united among themselves 
'>y a closer feileration. Canada and South Afnca, on the other 
li.jnd, arc exjKiscd to local dithculties and dangers which are 
likely to hold in check the sentiment of independence; but 
a federation of the Empire witliout Australia would be as lame 
as a federation without Inditi, while the difliculties of obtaining ; 
Austnilian consent are now as gre<it its those of devising a i 
system under which India can be brought in to t*ike her share 
in the government of a democratic empire. It is probable that 
Australia will soon be united against the rest of Greater Britain 
in trade matters; brought into Austi-alian federation on the 
K'lsis of protective duties directed agiiinst the nM»ther-eountry 
•ind against India. Commercial estrangement will in this case 
work against that union w^hieh the necessities of defence alone 
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an<1« wliili* an alliance betwcoii Iiei-self and tlic luotlier-countiy 
on tlie present conditions may long c(»ntinuc, any active attempt 
to replace it by a tiglitor hold is likely to be dangerous. The 
CfMfninfal MiitjtiztHe of Sydney in June 18S9 published an article 
on the future of the Austmlasian colonies wiiich is looked upon 
as having IxMjn representative of the sentiments of the young 
Australians, and the article was itself a Prize Ess;iy at the 
University of New South WaleA The argument of the article 
was that the present relations l)etween Great Britain and the 
colonies were not only anomalous, but also unlikely to be 
jH'nnanent, inasmuch as the colonies were exix)sed to Ijc pre- 
cipitated into war and to have their trade destroyed in a cause 
(»f which they might know nothing and care nothing. The 
author maintaineil that the relationship of Australasia to the 
Tnited States was as close as her relationship to England, and 
that the Union had as great a right to the friendship of Austral- 
asia as had Great Britain. Jle held, therefore, that the relations 
of the countries could not, in f<ice of this fact, Ijc decided by 
sentiment, but only by considerations of self-intci-est, while he 
maintained that Great Britain was by reason of her geographical 
[)osition and of her hohi on India so deeply involveu in Con- 
tinental complications that the interests oi Australia made for 
6epai*ation. 

Such views are so widely spread in Queenshind as well as in 
New South Wales that it is unlikely that the Governments of 
those colonies would consent to take i^irt in negotiations in- 
tended to draw closer the bonds which unite the mother-country 
to the colonies. To summon a conference of the colonies ujion 
ImiHM'ial Federati<m, assug^esteil by Sir Charles Tupper, would 
l)e likely to produce a refusal from these two colonies; and 
to enter uix)n steps pointing to an Imperial Federation from 
which large portions of the Empire would be omitted would Ix; 
a mistaken course. The dilliculty may be removed by the 
creation of a real Australian fetleration, for in Australia as a 
whole there is less unwillingness, and a federal Government 
could be more eiisily sounded in advance than can the semrate 
colonies. Mr. Parkin, when on his recent journey on oehalf 
i»f the Imi>erial Federiation Ix?agu(s w.-is well received through- 
out Australasia, except at a public meeting in Sydney; but 
he made few converts, and Imperial Federation is now very 
generally describ(»d in the eastern colonies of Australia as "the 
subiection of Australia to England." Mr. Patchett Martin lias 
saiu, probably with truth, that no Ixxly of practical politicians 
in Australia will ever seriously contemplate a legislative union 
between Australia and the mother-country. As regards the 
greater portion of Australia, a good deal of difhcultv will be 
found in establishing, even for defence purposes, a closer con- 
nection with the mother-country. 

Lord Knutsford has consistently maintained on lx*half of the 
home Government that any pro])osals for union must come 
from the colonies themselves, and must follow nither than 
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precede complete Austrnlinn federation ; but there are friends 
of Iiii|-.erial r toleration in AustnUasia who consider that Aus- 
tralian fiHlei-ation will be a .step away fix>ni instead of a step 
towanls inipMM'ial unity. Imperial unity would seem, however* 
to 1h^ imixi^sible as long as the Australian colonies are consulted 
one by one. It has lx:en assumed in England that the recent 
(lrclarati<»ns of Sir Henry Parkes in favour of Australian union 
constitute a "new departure" ; but the Prime Minister of New 
South Wales went little farther in his recent utterances than 
ht* had already gone two years ago. It is dear from the words 
with which )ie accompanied his suirgestions that he looks 
forward to Australisi, like Canada, remaining what has been 
called "a Fc<loral liopublic within the Kmpire," without any 
closer union. Sir Henry Parkes has, for all practiciil purposes, 
aKindoned the su^^gestion, which he made in a Keview article 
scuno years ago, that the British States of Australia .should be 
represented on a council sitting in London, if bv rcpi'csentation 
nnvthing i-eal is nu^ant; while he undoubtedly continues to 
adhere to the view he tlien expressed that the functions of 
(Governors should bec(»nie ceremonial, and be unaccompanied 
by the pmctical use of the sus]X}nsory power as regards laws. 

To summtm a conference ujkmi liiii)erial Fcnleration destined 
to show that it could not Ixi hiought a1x)ut would be a step in 
tlio wrong direction, and Lord Salisbury will be justiHect in 
refusing to call a conference until Australian federation has 
Inicome complete. 

Sir Julius Vojrel, who was one of the lirst colonial statesmen The* 
who advoc«ited Jmix»rial Fetleraticm, has written in favour of right of 
declaring to the colonies at a Conference that the breaking up aeccKsion. 
of the Lmpire by tlie secession of a colony or colonies would 
not be allowed, and has hinted that the real object of some of 
tiiose who ai*e pushing forward Australian Federation is to 
interi^oso a barrier to the consolidation of the Empire. I 
lannot agree with Sir Julius Yogcl that a break -up of the 
Kinpire will be facilitated by Australian Federatioii. At the 
present moment there is a risk of a declaration of independence 
on the \ys\rt of (Queensland, and there can be no doubt that 
f«Hl(»ration gives \ ictoria a great deal of power in preventing 
NUch isolated action by a single colony. If, on the other hand, , 
the dominant feeling in Australia as a whole should at some 
future time become favourable to complete independence, it 

is certain that the mother - country woukl not attempt to ( 

cocice united Australia into remaining unwillingly in the con- ' 
nection* 

Canada has l)een nametl above as l)ei ng less unfriendly to Canadian , 

tlic idea of closer union than Australia, but it must not be view. ' 

imagine<l that even in Can«ida the way is clear for Imperial 
Federation. Wliile the old Unite<l Empire feeling, which is 
still strong in the Dominion, leads some to a real wish for 
iniperial union, they are but a minority unless joined by the 
representatives of the Canadian democracy at large. Such 
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willingnesii to ally tlieinsclvos to tlio oauso of Tini)erial Foclera- 
tion as has lieen found among the Canadian doctors is largely 
Uiscd uiK>n the desire for a wider market^ and when it is seen, 
SIS there is resison to fear must 1x3 the case, that commercial 
union is as little practical as T»rd liosctM^ry has already called 
it, this main sup]x>rt of the ini]x;rial unity idea in C*anada will 
fall awa^. Then, too, many of the strongest fnends of Imixsrial 
Federation among the Canadians of English, Scotch, and 
Americsin- Loyalist race tire strong Protesbints, an<l tho dis- 
covery that the Hontau Catholic Church is ami will continue 
to be politically predominant in large portions of the Dominion 
is alienating them from the Empire; so that a most dis- 
tinguished Unionist writer — the best judge of Ih'itish colonial 
feeling that I know, although I do not share all his views — 
luis spoken of *'a time when the British Canadians will link 
tlieir fortunes with the people of tho United States, if that 
should aj)jiear to them the only method of overcoming and 
amalgamating the foreign element in their midst/' The V rench 
Canadians are- divided uiwn the question of Imperial Federa- 
tion, Mr. Laurier lx:ing more or less in favour of it, while Sir 
Hector Langevin is more or less unfriendly, and ^Ir. Mcrcier 
violently oniwsed to it. Generally speaking, the Canadian 
])oliticians have not held steady and uniform languaj^c upon 
this subject. Sir John Macdonald and ^fr. Blake, formerly 
leader of the Opposition, have each of them been quoted upon 
lx)th sides, while Sir Charles Tupper, who now suggests a con- 
vention for the discussion of Imperial Federation, wiis formerly, 
I believe, hostile to the idea. It nnist be accepted as a fact 
tli<at lx>tli the Canadian Governmental party ancl the Canadian 
Opposition ai-e divided with regard to closer union ; but Sir 
John Macdonald and his friends may be said to take the view 
that federation is desirable if possible, but is of doubtful pos- 
sibility, and that tho Empii'e will continue to exist whether 
it federates or whether it does not. Sir John Macdonald is 
a member of the Imperial Federation League, and has put out 
a scheme of imix^ruil defence based on the idea of the supply 
by the Dominion and by an Australian federation of auxiliary 
armies and lleets paid for by themselves ; in fact, the old-world 
idea of contingents. Meanwhile Canada is taking a practical 
step towaixls impeiial unity by sending a leading member 
of the Upper House to Australia on a mission for the pro- 
motion of commercial relations between Australia and the 
Dominion. 
Xew The dominant opinion in New Zealand has long been opposed 

Zealand to Australasian and favourable to Imi)crial Federation. In a 
opiiiioiu debate of 188,') lx>th the present Prime Minister and the present 
leader of the Op))osition, although belonging even at that time 
to ditlerent parties, declared that Im])erial Federation was 
possible and would come, but seemed to think that it would 
come only after the Im|X'riiil Parliament had created SUite 
legislatures for the princii^d parts of the United Kingdom. 
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Sir Iiolx^rt Stout, tlio former lomlor of tlie Li1>cra1 party, is also^ 
lik(* Sir Harry Atkinsoii and Mr. lUllance, a strong supporter 
of rnitoci Knipire. 

When the Can«i(liau orator of tlio Ini))erial Focleratioii Mr. P^ukin 
T*oaj^u«» lately atttMiiptetl to convert New South Wales, in which at Sydney. 
colony I U^Heve there exists no such formal oi'ganit»4ition of tlie 
Lea«xue aH is to l)c found in most other colonies, ho met with a 
had rece]ition. At his Svdney public meeting, although lie had 
tlie suiinort ui>on the platform of memlx'i's of the two Houses 
who — lilie Mr. AbMillan, the Finance Minister — are bv no means 
Ktrong supix)rters of Im]MM*ial Fodei-ation, there were few persons 
nrtv^ciit in the Ixxly of the hall except avowi^l opiionents. 
Air. Parkin's lecture was a good deal interrunted; and when 
hr sat down a resolution was moved by a mem wr of the UpjXir 
House, and M^'onded by a memlx»r of the Ix)wer House, to the 
eticct 'Mhat tlie inevitable destiny of the Australian colonies is 
to unite* and form among themselves one free and independent 
nation." The (Miairman refuse<l to put tlie motion on the 
ground that it did not conc(»rn the purjwso of the gathering, 
and tht» nu»eting terminated in disorder. While the Lilx'nil 
and liadical papers of the colony condemneil Mr. Parkin's 
vii'ws, the C'ons<M'vative J/0/71 /wf/ Jfrraht gave him but cold 
comfort. It tleclared that the reports of Mr. Parkin's reception 
in Xew St)uth Wales would l)e read in England with "surprise 
and disappointment,"' but that it was well "that in matters of 
such importance no illusions should 1x5 entertained '* ; and it 
ascrilK'd the "]wtent'' fact "that within the hist few years 
the opi)onents of clo.s4»r union— -even the advocates of se|>firation 
-have gatliered courage . . . and taken an aggressive atti- 
tude" to the New (biinea and Pacilic questions, and to the 
indiirorence of Australians "to interests that lie outside tluj 
Australian world." Mr. Parkin afterwartls sjxike to meetings 
less open to the colonial public, and was charged with having 
chanired his tone by suggesting a union on a (lemocratie liasis, 
in whicli (Jreat P»ritain would Ix) only a junior partner or vassal 
state, never to nK»ve hand or foot except by previous colonial 
IXMinission. The Avatrah'fin Sf*n\ after this, assured Mr. Parkin 
that he would have to find "<i ditlerent kind of s.'dt to shake on 
the emu's tail." 

Much light was tln-own upon the feeling in Xew South Wales The 
with reganl to the future relations of the mother-country and Western 
the colonies by the already-named debito on the Westi»rn Aiwtralia 
Australia Hill, which took place in the Assembly at S^xlney ***^^***' 
alxmt the middle of 1SS9. Sir Henry Parkes, Mr. Dibbs (the 
leader of the Opposition), and ^fr. Traill, who took part in it, 
all looked forward to the sjM'edy creation of a unit4>d Australia^ 
indei)endent or semi-indep<Mident of the mother-country, and 
all looked upon Impenal Fe<leration either as a dream or as 
possible only by union unon equal terms. Sir Henry Piirkes 
not only ))ut forwaixl, as 1 have said, the dix-trine of "Australia 
for the Australians," but urged the right of Australia, without 
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reference to home opinion, to deeide wliat. tJio future of every 
iici-e of the continent .slmll lx». lie went out of his wiiy to say 
that he cimld not bring liiniself to agi-ce with tlmt theory of 
In)|)erial Fwleration which had l»een promulgated by very 
ennnent men at home, for tlie more he tliout^ht iiix>n it the more 
8uit5 he felt that there could 1x3 no fe<u»ration ** by a great 
central power with a number of weaker jiowers." The leader 
of the Op|)o.sition on his jmrt declared that he looked forward 
to the exislence of a dilleient form of government in Australi;i, 
under which she would spring from the jwsition of a de]>cndency 
to that of an independent state, and maintained that Australia 
was alivady fis closely bound to England as could (iver bo the 
case. The next speaker, Mr. Traill, thi^ rc^presentativo of the 
in<lependent protectionists, agreed with the IVime Minister and 
the leader of the Opposition so far as he did not go bc^yond them. 
It seems clear that, if we call on New South Wales to give us 
her view of the future of the Kmpirc, she is likely to agree with 
(Queensland in suggesting the selection of Governors by the 
)>eople, ami the alxjlition of the practice of suspending Bills for 
consideration at home, and to make no proposal tor closer 
union. 
Victoria, In Victoria, where he met with a far better reception than 
in New South Wales, Mr. Parkin's chief ditliculty was the one 
already named— that Lord lioseln^ry, the President ^ of his 
League, was a Home lluler. The dinninant party in Victoria, 
who are in theory favourable to the idea of closer union in the 
Empire, form^ as has been seen, a coalition defending secular 
education, which of necessity has an anti-l\oman Catholic and 
therefore an anti-Irish tinge. The conservative papers in 
Victoria, esi)ecially the Artjuii and the A7isfrala.<i<inf were, never- 
theless, generally friendly to ^Ir. Parkin's mission, while the 
democratic |mix;rs, notably the Afje and the Lemhr, expressed 
the view that mattei*s are well as they are, and that a closer 
connection is not ni»ede<l. Moreover, the i-epresentjitives of the 
colonial workmen seem to think that Im^KM-ial Federation is an 
upper class movement chiefly favoured by the Court and aristo- 
cracy, and this view is calculated, if Federation is strongly pushed, 
to arouse among colonial artisans a se])aratist agitation. ^Ir. 
]>ent, who has occupied a high position among the minority in 
Victoria, has declared that the majority oi the native-lx>rn 
population, even in this most loyal of Australian colonies, look 
forwaitl to something very like ultimate separation ; and it 
must not be assumed that in the event of a consultation of 
colonial opinion the delegates of Victori.'i would be able to dis- 
associate themselves from those of New South Wales. The 
colonies i-epresiMited on the Federal Council of Australasia 
would proujibly lulopt a connnon attitude, and this would of 
necessity be a compromise Ixjtween the. opinions of Victoria 
and of Queensland. It is still ])ossible that in the event of a 
dangerous war, not unjust^ but forced ui>on the mother-country, 
a wave of enthusiasm might swei^p across N'ictoria and some 
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••f oiloiiial It-cn-^is. The o»lt»n!al tiiir "Tlic Ifoiifiiirahlc shoald 
'•»n-^l on t«»n'ial o<-<^-ions liy our (Sovfminent for colonial 
Mi;.i-tt»r» wln-n in Kncrlan*!, a*; it is mf »irni>c*l in tfie colonics 
•ln-iiiN«'Iv«-7^. S»n;«'tliinij ini^.'lit lie dont' to draw the mother- 
•"■•untry and tlir c-olonios toirrtluT l»y olf« 'ring a]ipointnuMits in 
:lir Cixil ST\i«'o and l»y extondinjc the sy.>tcm of olfering 

• iiiploynient in I h«* army and na\ j' to young colonists, by giving 
•-*•!• »iiial trov«»nK»r-liii>s to di^tinirui^hc'd colonists of other 
(^i)<.ni(*s (a«; ma^ d<»n«* in the ca<^ of' Sir Anihmsc SlicaX and by 
ilra>*in.ir clo^*r the tic-s Mhieh hind the ci»1oin'aI universities 
\*t tho old KiicH^li univoi-hitios. Tlwrn is more hope aliout such 

^ ^iMMiies than attach«»s to the larirer .systems of imperial onion 
i \vli}<'h iiave Ijif^n de\isp<L 

r The crcvition of a Council of Agents (Jeneral would bring AConadl 
^ ..'it tlnr fact that the colunicis, as a rule, have at present little of ARent». 
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intorost in one anothcrs businosw; but no such objection can 
1x5 ofri'it'd to an iiiij>n)vemcMit in the ix)sition of tlie At^onts- 
Oenoral. Tin* prartico niiglit spring up of inviting Agonts- 
(icnoral to attend nuM'tinjfs of the Oibinot when inattiM*s arc 
un<lor discu.ssion on which tlu'ir adviro might lx» useful, just as 
gencnils alK>ut to piviceiHl to take counnand of aniiies in tho 
lield, as well as law ollicers of the Crown, aix* invited, from time 
to time, to niinistenal nun^tings. Sir John (it»i>;t has wisely said 
that closer union should Ix; l<K>ked for in the more intimate 
coneei-t of executives, for change is hardly sought excerpt as 
reganls defence and foreign nolicy (Ix'ing impracticable iOs 
ivgards tarills), ami defence aiui foreign atlairs arc chietly dealt 
with by executives. In njany little niatters, too, the position 
of the Agents -Cenenil might be l>etti?r recognised. They 
should 1x3 treate<l ;is ambassadors as regards taxation, while at 
the present time many of them jwiy income-tax twice ov(*r. 
Their formal constitution as a (*ouncil is a nioix* doubtful matter, 
for no one who knows Sir Henry Parkos would like him to f*»el 
that he was ruh'<l by a Victorian ; and Sir Arthur lilyth, another 
distinguishiil Agent-Cieneral, like Sir Graham IVrry of Victoria, 
has strong opinions on Australian questions, though not the 
same opinions. A colony may be disinclined to nllow the 
mother-country to declare that a thing cannot be chmo on 
account of imperial interests or imjK'rial treaties, but each 
colony would jidmit the validity of such a declaration from the 
mother-country more readily than she would tolcnito intei-fer- 
cnce from the representatives of other colonies. At the siime 
time, while it is dillicult to make a Council of tho Agents- 
(i(Mieral, there is no reason why we should not give them a 
nominal iwsition which would corresjwnd in dignity with the 
services tliat they already lender. They are, in fact, taken 
individually, among tho most trusted of the councillors of the 
Emjure, and those who have held for some years the position, 
and who have had the confidence of successive Governments, 
might well lx» placed formallj- in the imperial IVivy Council. 
No pro- It cannot be «iid that the idea of imiwrial unity has made 

Npoct of rapid progress of a pi-actical kind. The idea is far from 
full con- mo<lern. It was pointed at as regards Canjul.a by A<lam Smith, 
federation, -md put forward by Montgomery Mai-tin in his history of the 
colonies published lx?foi'e the nivsent reign, to which, it is per- 
haps worth notice, both Her Majesty the Queen and ^^r. CJ lad- 
stone were subscrilx>rs. It is useless to undernite the ditliculties 
in tho way. Mr. S<*eley has written of England i)rovinp "able 
to do what the United States does so easily, that is, hold 
together in a federal union countries very remote from each 
other." 15ut the territories of the United States, with the 
exception of Alask.'i, which has no population, are contiguous 
territories • and even Profivssor Seeley seems inclined to 
"exclude India from consideration." lie thinks that the 
British Empire of the future will 1x5 far stronger than what 
ho calls tho " conglomeration " of races " which wc call llussia.' 
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Uut the vnst iimiority of tlio i)oople of Jlussia speak one 
toiipip, niul the Hussian territories arc contipuous. I, too^ 
think (hat tho 1h'iti>h Kiiipire of tho future will be stronger 
than eviMi the Hussian Kn)pirf% innvoi-ful as tliat is; hut its 
.^tivnijth will not he pnjnioteil hy attempts to force the Aus- 
tralian colonies into an inii)erial union for which they aru not 
prep'iivil. It may 1x3 conce(Ie<l that in Australia itself thero 
may iK)>.sil»ly eoino a chant^e in the direction of closer union. 
The Maritime Ti-ovinces of Ih'itish North America reiected by 
lari^'o majorities the confederation resolutions but a Miort time 
Ijefoi-e the Dominion liccame a single power; and New South 
Wallas and (^ueiMisland may ))ossil>ty come to sec their interest 
in union. It su<'li changes should take place at home as may 
put an end to Irish disatlcction one enormous dilliculty in the 
way of closer union will have been removed, for in Australia 
the Irish ditHculty — l)otli in Queensland and in New South 
Wales upon the one hand, and in Victoria on the other — stops 
the way. 

I shall deal in my concluding chapter with some of those Existing 
ties, increasing in strength by the oivration of natural causes, ties be- 
which at present hold together the British Empire. A certain twem 
assiK'iaticm between the various parts of the Qucen*s dominions various 
is produced by the habit of wealthy men from all corners of the l^rtaof the 
Kii)])ire to not only visit, but often settle in London ; and some ***"*!**'•• 
of our political and constitutional usages facilitate the merger 
of distinctions between tho various parts of Greater Britain 
which takes place when the Queen s subjects leave one part for 
another p'lrt of the countries that arc under her rule. The fact 
that gentlemen like Mr. Ghose, coming from even those dejx^nd- 
eneies of the United Kingdom which do not enjoy representative 
institutions, obtain the suilVage and the right to sit in Parlia- 
ment (although they have as yet failed to securc election) when 
they come to England, forms a bond throughout tho Empire 
that may grow in strength with time. It is a singular fact that 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans of French India have votes in 
India and lose their votes if they come to France, wliere;is the 
Hindoos, Parsces, and Mohammedans of British India who 
liave no ix)litic:il votes in India possess votes in the United 
Kingdom when they fulfil, as many of them now do, the condi- 
tions of property or residence which are i-cquired by law. 

A most thoughtful paiwr read Ix'fore the Royal Colonial Practical 
Institute by Sir Graham Berry has suggestc<l stei>s which might suggcstiona 
Ik5 taken in the way of a closer union for defence, and Sir ^x-'aring oa 
CJraham Berry, like Mr. Service, has declai-ed that the Aus- defence, 
tralian colonics should ha prepared to Ix^ir some of the buixlens 
<»f the Empire, which have hitherto almost exclusively fallen 
upon the "somewhat overweighted shoulders" of the old 
country. Sir Graham l#crry saw that, as ivgards Australia, 
local federation must l)e i)reliminary to satisfactory arrange- 
ments upon the larger matter, IxH-ause each successful federa- 
tion reduces the number of dillerent and probiibly conHictiug 
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opiiiion8 u|)oii tlit; subject. I slinll dcul in the next part 
with tliu details of (U'fonco, but the i>reseiit difltculticH may 1x) 
seen from the consideration of the tact that the mo<lcrate pro- 
posals of tlie C'onfeii'nce of IS87 aiv now known in Queensland 
as tlic ** Naval Tribute J»ill.'* Strong dechirations liavo Ixmmi 
iinulo that QuiHMisland will never huller itself to 1x3 taxed by 
any Ixxly outside of Que<'nsland, or even by its own represen- 
tatives, by way of contribution towards moneys, any i)art of 
wliich is to 1k5 Kjx»nt outside its boundaries. Not only was Sir 
Samuel OrilHth defeated on his return from the Conference on 
the very ground of his " ImiK'rialism,^ but it is doubtful 
v.'hethcr, after what took place in Queensland, tlio Naval 
Defence Hill could have been carried, at a hiter moment than 
that chosen, in the adjoining colony — the mother-colony, New 
South Wales. 

Victoria goes farther in the direction of federation for im- 
jicrial defence than do the other Australian colonies ; but since 
the days when the Bill of the Conference of 1887 was carried 
by all the Australian legislatures except one, Australian Nation- 
alism has become a i>arty cry. It would 1x5 ditlicult to induce 
Australian rarliameuts, with the possible exception of tlie 
Parliament of Victoria, to contribute towaixls the suppoi*t of 
the general defensive ix)wer of the Empire, and mc.-vsures of 
defence will have to 1x3 pi*eseiited to them as Ix^ing merely what 
-Mr. Wise has called "the most economical method of preserving 
their own shores from hostile attack-" 

An attempt wjis made not long ago to unite some hundred 
young Australians and New Zealanders in residence at the two 
old English universities in favour of a scheme for the organisa- 
tion of tlie Empire as a naval confederation, controlling a fleet 
paid for and manned by all portions of tlu^ Empire ; but little 
came of it ; and the Australians at Oxford and Cambridge, 
even ha<l they agretnl u|)on such a scheme, could not have Ixien 
held to represent the opinions of Australian democracy. So 
threat, however, is the importance of the defence problem that 
It must bo considered iu a separate part. 
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TiiK cU'foiico of Can.ada and of Australia has already been Self- 
treated in tlie fir.st two |xirt.s of this work, and it has been soverning 
si low n th.'it Australia is in a ]X).sition to defend itself from any colonies. 
at lack that is likely tol)C brouglit against it, while the Canaciian 
Dominion could not, with our present means, be defended at 
all aprainst the United States. Tlic Australian troops now 
nuinlH>r somctliing like 30,000 men, or 40,000 with those of New 
Zealand, but these arc divided into local forces, at present tied 
to their own ground ; while Canada ^ssesses some 36,000^ 
under a single military organis;ition, aided by au excellent 
system for training ollicers. 

It is to l)c hoped and to 1)C expected that in Australia powers Australia, 
will speedily be obtained for simplifying the command and 
enabling the forces of one colony to be moved if nccessai'y into 
another without ditliculties concerning discipline. The Aus- 
tralians are, however, to 1)C congratulated upon what they 
have already done, and especially u]x>n the ix»rfcction of the 
loeal di'fenees of MellK)urne — the best defended connuemal 
city of the Knijiire. In his recent i'C|X)rt to the War Office^ 
Major-General Kdwai*ds, after insix?eting the forces and the 
<lefenccs of the whole of the colonies, discouraged volunteers^ as 
un suited to the colonics, encouraged the " partially [)aid " 
militia, and pro])osed an extension of rifle clubs. Ue pointed 
out a geneial detieiency in the Australian supplies of reserve 
rifles tor arming increased forces in the event of sudden war. 
Tlit^ proposals for the futuix) included the oi*ganisation of the 
forees ot (Queensland and of South Australia in the fonn of a 
biigade from each, tlie Queensland llcld brigside to be united 
into a division in time of war with the northern brigade of 
New South Wales under the Queensland commandant while 
the South Australian brigade with the western brig:ule of 
Victoria would form a division under tlio South Austndian 
eommandant. The tivo colonies of the Australian mainland 
have among them aljout a thousand ixirmanently and fully paid 
regular sohliers to work tlu'ir big guns and to manage their 
minefields an«l torpedo defences. These will doubtless ulti- 
mately be formetl into an Australian fortress wrps, and will 
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take charge of King George's Sound, Thurscbiy Islaml, and 
Port Darwin, as suggested in the i*eport of Major- Oeneral 
Edwards. 

Tlie defence of New Zealand and Tasmania is in a less satis- 
fa^^'tory position than is that of the Australian continent, and 
except so far as Port Darwin is for the ]>resent exix»se<l to occu- 
p<'ition they are more likely to Ije attacked. In New Zealand 
the configuration of the coast necessarily scatters the defend- 
ing troops and exjxwes to the enemy the railway system of the 
colony ; and the coiil - fields of the West port district, which 
yield pcrliaps the finest steam-co;d of the world, are oi^en to 
seizure. General Edwards lias reporte<l of Tasmania ** if the 
isolation of Western Australia and I'ort Darwin is a menace 
to Australia, the i)Osition of Tasmania is still more dangerous 
. . . and it might even become necessary to send tixx)ps from 
the other colonies to i)rotect it in time of war. No enemy 
could seriously thix^aten Australiji, until he had establisluil a 
convenient bise near at hand, aiul such a base he would find in 
Tasmania with its numerous harbours and supi)ly of co<'d." It 
is a curious fact tliat General Jvlwanls's useful rejwrt attracteil 
but little attention in Great Britain, and was not printed by 
the ncwsi>aj)ei's of the mother-country although it had api>eared 
in the coloniail press. 

In the event of a war in which the United States was neutral, 
Canada would be able to strongly garrison the important 
station of Vancouver Island, .and would be able and might be 
willing to supply a contingent of bravo tmops for imperial 
stTvice. Tlie three groups of colonies comprised under tlie 
names of British North America, Australasia, and South Africa 
liave of drilled men a force of over 80,000. lx»sides rifle clubs 
and ca<lets. The defence of India .against the possible advance 
of Bussia has lx}en alr(»ady treated in detail, and it now remains 
to examine the conditions of tlie defence of the Empire as a 
whole, and to try to lind some general i)rincii)le for our 
guidanca 

A school of naval ofiiccrs, not without supi>ort from some 
autliorities connected with the army, arc accustomed in their 
writings to maintain that we should be safe if we put our trust 
in the dominion of the sea alone. They seem to assert that the 
navy is not only the first " line of defence," but the solo defence 
that is of value; and an impression is conveyed to the public 
mind that as the navy ensures the fcKxl supply of the British 
Isles, an inability on its part to perform its duties would at 
once reduce us to submission and to payment of the iKMialties 
that defeat would bring, including perhaps the surrender of 
colonies. The de<luction is not unnaturally drawn from this 
argument that money six.>nt upon fortifications, except slight 
works to ivsist stray cruisers, is thrown away, or at least 
tliverteil from the only important end — the increase of the 
fleet 

We have been inviteil to Ix^lieve that it is possible to make 
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of tho enemy's coast our frontier, and to so bloekmlo the whulo niocka«]tf 

«>f liis i)orts that it would Im inii)ossib1e f<»r his fleets to ist;ue oT the 

forth. I was pivsent in May 1S88 at the 1 loyal United Ser>-ico enemy'« 

Institution when Adniind l.*olonib read a i)ai)cr upon blockado r<vta. 

witli sn4X*ial application to wars past and possible between 

Great Britain and France. He ap|>earwl to nMX)inuiend the 

blockade of all French ports and a fleet in the Channel in lieu 

i»f land (lefi'iices. As Sir Cliarles Xugi'nt showtnl in reply, tho 

Adniirars policy iniplitnl or rt.H]uiix»il a suixuiority of naval 

force which we do not possess, and, I may now add, wliich we 

shall not ])osses8 even wlien the recent projx>sals for additions 

to the navy have Ixxsn carried out^ In tour years' time we 

shall have the shins which were onlered in 1889, and nrobablv 

enough puns for tneni as well as for our fortiflaitions, out with 

an insuflicient reserve of guns for a gn*at war. At the same 

time, the Fivnch arc s])en<iing ten an<l a half millions sterling 

«a year upon tho services u niter the Ministry of Marine, and 

although tlieso flgures include a certain amount of colonial ex- ' | 

jienditure, they are, on the other hand, reduced by the existence ' | 

of a naval conscription, so that we must always remember that 

Fi-anco is far from standing still. ... ' 

One of Admiral Colomb*s chief sup]X)rters in the discussion 
which followeil tho reading of his p.'iiK»r admitted that under 

pres<»nt circumstances, and under any which could bo foreseen v] 

as likely to exist for a considerable time, if wo went to war 
with Franco alone we should Ix; unable to maintain a blockade, 
and should be compelletl tt) withdraw from Kgypt, abandon the 
command of the ^le<literranean, and uncover Aialta either to a 
blockade or to an attack in force. Tho^ difliculties of blockade 
in these days of steam, statcil by mo in a rtxient work.* have 
Inicn illustrated by the naval manoeuvres of 1888 ana 1889. 
In the former year it will be reim^mbercd that although tho 
blockading st^uadrons possessed a considerable sui^eriority in 
ft)rco the blockadwl ships escaixxl with the greatest case, and 
tho blockadci's found themselves at once obligetl to concentrate 
for the defence of London. Then commenced that liarrying of 
our coasts by an enemv of inferior strength which ait>used 
indignation among such persons as put their faith in the 
humanity of modern methods of war, and sUirtled the dwellers 
«»n the iNinks of the Clyde by practical demonstration of tho 
fact that their homes might bo desecrated even on a Sunday 
morning during church time. 

It may be admitte<l that there is always a tendency among Tl»c navy 
military engineers to over-fortify the countries in which they ami forti- 
are allowecl a it-oe hand. Vauban himself built far too many flcation. 
foi-tresses oven for an ago when a siege was n»garded^ as a 
)>leasant relaxation from the hai'dshii)s of cainpjiigning in the 
<»|H»n Held. In 1888 the French war ministry diH;ided that 
portions of the new French fi-ontier hml Ixn^n ovcT-fortified and 
would lock up garrisons which would l>e more useful as imrt of 

' The lin'tish Aimy, pp. 374, 375. Chapman oud Uall, 188& 
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tho field nrniy. Still, thi^re is no sign of the Germans allowing 
the works of cither Metz or Strasburc, or of their eastern 
fortresses, to decay, nor of the Fi*eiieh selling the forts of Paris 
as building sit(>s, however valuable the ground may bo on which 
tlH*y st^ind. As with land fortresses so with coast defence^ and 
it is iM>rha))s enough to say that the resi)onsiblo authorities at 
the Admiralty are of all iK'ujjle the most urg(*nt in their insist- 
ence that the fortifications now in progress at tho coaling 
stations should Ije C4irried out, that the conunercial ports sliould 
be di'feniled from the shore, and that the fortification of the 
ai'senals should Ijo improved. It is the naval authorities rather 
than tlie War Ollice who have laid down the conditions under 
which coast defence and the defences of coaling stations should 
be provided, and the works which are Ix'ing built are in fact 
the creations of the navy, though erected by the War Depart- 
ment. 
Blockatle In 1883 tho blockaded fleets escaped, and in 1889 the 

in the niana'uvres proceeded uj)on tho principle that it had lieen 

luanwuvrcs. proved that an active enemy would 1x5 able to escape unless 
shut in by an overwhehning force, such as against France wo 
could not now supply. The proportion which the British fleets 
bore in the mana*uvres of 1888 to the enemy's fleet was, roughly 
sneaking, that which our fleet in European waters bore to the 
I? rench fleet at home. The fastest ships of the supposed enem v 
broke out, joined others, conducted! iiiids, and forced the British 
admiral to raise his blockiules and to sail for the Channel and 
the Thames. He was helpless, because the enemy might either 
have brought a su|K'rior force to lx.»ar against one of his squad- 
rons, or have broUen up into units, to trace and follow all of 
which by ships of suiieriur size would bo impossible. If, how- 
ever, London had Ixjen able to take care of itself for a week or 
two. Admiral Bfiird might Ihave acted with greater boldness, 
ami followed the enemy, destro3'ing or ca2)turing such ships 
as he could catch. There could harcllv be a Ixitter inst^ince of 
the neeil for fortification and cofist deUaice, or a better warning 
against neglecting to provide them in the degree suitable to 
each case. The result of the 1888 mana'uvres has 1x?en that the 
Admiralty have continued to press for the completion of coast 
fortifications, and of the protective uieasuivs that are being | 
taken at the co;ding stations. In 1880 the Jhitish admiral gave | 
up the ))olicy of blockade, and adopted that of masking the 
enemy's fleet. It became clear that under such a system the 
full jirotection of British commerce, without a vast increase in i 
the number of our fast cruisers, would Ix; im]X)ssible. ] 

Defence It cannot 1x3 s;iid that the nsival mameuvres of either 188S or j 

of foreign 1889 have been encouraging to those who desire to leave all ] 
Ktnlionsby defence to the navy. We liave hitherto considered the home '' 
the navy, case, but shall form, I think, the same oi)inion if we look 
abro.'id. British travellers who consult, the sujx^rior oflicei'S of 
our fortresses across the seas as to their ability under i)resent 
circumstances to defend the posts committed to their chai'ge, 
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iTivivo an answer wliich might !» stci-eotypod : " With existiii^^ 
moans we i*oiil<1 not hold out long against a serious attack, but 
wc trust, of coni*so, to tho pnitcvtion of tlio flot^** Suppc»sinfl[ 

" re t3 



such 4*oniUination8 apiinst us as ai*o now within the spher 
practical ix>liticK, aiul u|)on tho <irc2ul of wlitch the present 
(tovornni(*nt are rightly acting in their increase of armour-clad 
line -of- hat tic ships— that is, sup|X)sing two naval powers to 
unite against us, of which one was tho Kei*ond naval power of 
the world — our whole 11(»et, even when the n<'W programme has 
btvn comnletcly carricnl out, will hai*dly l)o more than e<]ual to 
those of the second naval jjower and another jwwer (other than 
Italy, the third). It is clear, and now I think admitted, that 
wc coultl not 1)]oi^>kade their squadrons, which would require a 
suix»riority, according to the rcjx>rt of the umpires uiM>n our 
naval manu'uvrcs, such :is we do not |)osscss. The fleets of our 
enemies will Im) frei% and the onlinary laws of strategy will 
govern the situation. Hither the enemy will succewl in con- 
centrating a sujK*rior force against an inferior foix*o of ours, 
or we sliall successfully carry out an attempt to <lo so against 
tlie enemy. Jn either case there must l>c concentration by us 
at a spr)t wliich tlie enemy will try to avoi<l, bringing his force 
to Ix'ar wheix^ we ai*e weak. Instead of the licet defending 
Malta and Gibi'altar, wc should 1x5 more likely to see those 
fortix-'sscs abandoned by our ships, forced under j>rcscnt circum- 
stances to meet in honic watei*s for purjwses of home defence. 

I <lo not for a moment question the statement that the rTO}v>.sed 
British navy is fully able to <lef(»nd the Unitecl Kingdom if it hom« 
is concent rati'd in iiome watei*s. Nothing, however, in war is defcDce by 
more certain to 1x5 ultimately fatal than to ivlinquish tho power navy, 
of tho initiative and of attack. If our fleets are to be concen- 
tratinl for home defence they must abandon the remainder of 
the Knq)ii*e, of which oidy some jxtrtions are able to defend ' 
themselves, and we must scx)ner or later be mined or partially 
starve<l in the British Isles, The al)an<lonment of Greater 
Britain would involve tho destruction of our commerce and 
would be as severe a blow to the Empire as the invasion of 
England and capture of London itself. When, therefore, the 
naval school which I have mcntioncil |x>ints to supjx>s<Hl facts 
in ])r(X)f of the contention that a superior naval foree in home 
watei-s could defend the country against invasion. I have only 
to ask what is the ])ractical application of this platitude to a 
scheme of defence of the Bntish Empire, If we were to con- 
centn'te at the Nore and in the Channel a fleet KUi>erior in 
strength to those of two Eureixvin |X)wers, they would not be 
mml enough to attack our huge arnmd.'i, but would sween our 
cruisers from the ocean, capture our merchant ships, uii*ect 
exjxslitions against our coahng stations and our colonies, and 
d(»sti\>y the whole edifice of that connnerce by which the popu- 
lation of the Unital Kingdom is sujiporteil. It would not have 
been necessary to arcuc this ix)int at all but for a ridiculous 
tone of tiiunqih in wuich some havo )x>intccl to the man<cuvreB 
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of 1889 OS i^roving u pn>i)ositioii M'liich no one in his senses has 
clenitHl. 
Channel To go no farth<»r fi*oni our own shores than the Cliannel 

Islands. Islands, we find in theiu a ])art of tlie Knii)ire wliit Ii is eitluT to 
1h» given up in the event of a war with Fiimeeorto 1x5 eiiti*uste<l 
to our overbunleni'*! th*ct. Hie little army known as the 
Channel Islands militia, ami Uiseil ou genend liahility to 
military st^rvice witli<iut i>ay, has Ixxm ivcently di'serilx**! oy a 
eomiKJtont Fivnch critic in the Jltvue MitUaire <h F Et ranger .is 
a mi'i-e paiwr force ; find the armament whioh has l)een laid 
down lus necessary for the Channel Isl.imls has not been pix)- 
vide<l. It seems to Ih> thought that, in the event of a war with 
France, ships detached to protect the islands, even if they could 
Ixi si>ared, wouUl be exjiosed to Ixung caught in a trap, and to 
1x3 undei-stood that no defence will be Jit tempted, the view 
having been taken by the authorities that if the French beat 
us they would insist on the cession of the islands, and that if 
we lx»at the French the islands would \xi restored to us in the 
treaty of peace. Fublic opinion in Kngland is, however, prob- 
ably not prepare<l to accept the private decision unon this 
]X)int of the hii;h authorities, and the loss of the Channel Islamls 
at the beginning of a war wouUl Ix' visited on those who had 
so manag«'<l the defences of tlie Empire as to make it certain. 
Increase of While the statements which I have made concern the present 
the navy, j^j^^ \\^q immediate future, there may Ixi those who think that 
by a gHNit increase of the navy it would be jx^ssible to so meet 
the dilliculties of blockade that we might revert to the policy 
(scientifically admirable if it Ixj only possible of adoption) of 
blockade. No doubt it was the oM Knglish naval principle to 
consider the coast of our enemy as the lirst line of (l«*fence, and 
to protect at once our commerce and our shores by shutting up 
the hostile lleets in their own |X)rts. This policy would nee<l, 
if we had two possible enemies only, a licet at least one-thiixl 
greater than ours will 1x5 at the close of the new period of 
construction, and even tlien the chances would bo against the 
ix»rmanent success of the blockade. The independence of wind 
and tide which steam i)r(xjures, the dilliculty of coaling at sea 
in rough weather, the invention of the torpe<lo-lx)at, the advan- 
tages as to information and communication which squadrons 
possess when in their own ports, over hostile fleets at sea, have 
made the blockade of w.irshi])s in these modern days, in my 
opinion, virtually imijossible, unless the blockaders have some- 
thing like the superiority of force which the Great Powera 
brought against (Jreece a few years ago. If one squadron 
1 escajxis, it steams off at once to ;issist any other squ<adron, with 

which it communicates by telegraph j tneir joint attack may 
\ \ c»verwlielm the blockaders at that ponit, and the last state of 

the country of the blockading ileet will lx» worse than it would 
liave been if a wholly ditl'erent ix)licy had Ixien followed. 

Kven with an inci-eased navy, the ix»licv of blockade to my 
mind is fatal to the other portion of the argument of its 
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<l<*fcnflcr8 — tlio sullicieney of the licet as a means of lioine 
<I<'ft'iicH\ For us scifcly to blockado our eneiny wo should have 
to follow the advk-e which has already hcen given to us by 
some naval men— to double the fleet, —and even tlien make up 
our minds to n'sipn the power of elKciently i>rotecting com- 
merce. The exairircratcti opinion against which I am con- 
t4Midin.!;; is really InimkI on the 8upiK>sitioii that in a future 
iiaval war it would bo ]H>s>iblo for us fruiu the lit*st to obtain 
tiie s;ime ovcrwlielmiiij? suiK»riority at isea which Nelson won 
for us by the crowning victory of Tnifalgar. No conceivable 
increase of strength would be Kutlicient to make us safe if we 
trust to naval defence alone, in face of the facilities for conccn- 
t nit ion which steam atlonls. >roreovcr, trade is ^iven uj) in all 
such s<*]ienie.s for it nmst Iw rememlx^red that m the time of 
our greatest suixTiority at s(^a -when not only had we destroyed 
every hostile iK^'t, but had impressed the imagination of the 
world with the Ix'lief that all attempt to contend with us on 
the watei*s nmst l)e vain- the capture of British ships, even in 
the Channel, occun-ed daily. In dealing with the problem of 
t he organ i Silt ion of the lU-itish Kmpii^e against a passible attack, 
the niiv}'' siiould l)e estimated at its full value as by far the 
greatest factor in defence, but we must carefully guard our- 
selves against tlie view that, even putting aside the necessities of 
1 ndi.i, it can 1k» tlie sole d<*fence. N'othing can be moi-e tempting 
at iirst siglit than the argument that, as islandei's, \ye have only 
to ktvp up a sullieicnt tleet to make invasion impossible. Unfor- 
tunatdy, apart from the case of Tndia, the problem of Imperial 
Defence is a gocKl deal too complicates I to be solved so easily. 

Theixj exists another school which assures us that, by a pi-oiicr AllianceiL 
choice of our alliances, our trade and colonies will be sate, and 
we ourselves proteetcti against invasion ; an(l the adherents of 
this school generally end by advising us to join the "League of 
Teace." We are assured that without our moving a man of the 
land forces, without indeed our possessing land forces of a 
modein tyi^e, the British tleet would be of vast importance to 
( lerman and Italian allies in their international contests, and 
tiiat Prince Bismarck ai>proves of the notion of our concen- 
trating our whole attention on the navy. We have, however, 
to deal with wliat is possible, and Loi*d Salisbuiy thinks that it 
is impossible to find majorities in the Ifouse of Commons or 
the constituencies in favour of an alliance with the Central 
Powers. Moreo\er, our dangers do not lie in general European 
war, but in groun(Is of quarrel which will not bring Central 
J']uroi>o into the field. 

It IS possible then, I think, to lay down the proposition that Work of 
the navy must be our chief agent in defence, but backed by tlie navy, 
fortification and by land forces • and it is necessiiry to consider 
what would be the tasks confident! to our ocean fleets and cruisers 
which would form in war the connection l)etween tlie various 
(letaelied portions of the Kmi)ira In these days in which 
h.»stilities spring up suddenly, m oixler that the attacking 
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country may obtain tlie ailvantnge of surprising its opponent, 
it is nocossiiry that the British S(]ua*h'tm8 ailoat in distant seas 
siiould 1)0 strong enough to hoUl their own witliout roinforco- 
nioiit against proK'ihlo cneniies on the same station. The 
possession of innumenible wife jwrts in all jxirts of the world 
forms one of the chief elements of our maritime jx)wer. There 
are few more astounding proofs of the curious carelessness with 
which Imperiial Defence was treated some yeai"s ago than the 
fact that tJio coaling stations, as they are now caHed, were left 
by us in a c(mdition in which tliey were unable to protect 
themselves even for the shortest sivice of time. Wlieii, howev(»r. 
the country discovered in what aegreo its vital interests haci 
been neglected in this resjwct an almost equally astonishing 
mistake was made. While? the navy w-as indeed consulted as to 
tlie places to 1m^ foHified, no one asked the tpiestion "Fortilicnl 
against what?' After a time, however, the necessary steps 
were taken to i-equest the Admiralty to lay down for tlie 
guidance of the War Olllco the pi*obabilities as to the strength 
of the enemy against which each individual coaling station 
ought to 1m* prepared to guard. The answer showed that we had 
biHjn ovenv>timating the necessary works in some places, such, 
for example, as BtM'muda, and underestimating them in others. 

While congratulating ourst»lves ujxm the tardy a<loi)tion of 
measures for the defenc*^ of coaling stations based upon naval 
views it is well to ask ourselves whether there are other 
questions ujxm which the naval authorities shouKl be consult«Hl 
by the W^ar J)ei>;irtment. The forts and guns for the coaling 
stations are Ix'ing gra<luall3' ])rovided, but the garrisons arti 
weak indcvd. I raised this iH)int in writing ui)on thelh-itish 
army, and it apixsai's that tlie suggestion of calling for local 
levies for the dettmce of coaling stations has been acted upon, 
though tardily. It is obvious, however, to all who intiuin; int<» 
the pnnision nia<le for garrisons for the coaling stations in 
time of war, that it is still incomplete, and it is a matter of 
importance that it should be settl(»d in time of peace what 
reinforcement will be necessaiy on the outbreak of war, and 
liow it is to l)e ellected. It is important, for exampl(», that the 
naval authorities should know whether they are exjn'cte*! to 
undertake the task of conveyinor or convoying troops to coaling 
stations, which would b(» an ad<lition tt» manifold duties having 
to be suddenly performed in a moment of great pressure. The 
War OHice are a little like the heroes of the novelist wh(» 
periodically got their bills together, docketecl them with care, 
and then went to be<l with a consciousness that their duty to 
their cixnlitors had Ikhmi fulfilled. When I wrote upon the 
array two years acjo I was at tiret accused of overstat<Mnent, 
but my criticisms liave since Ix'cn confirmed by the reports of 
conunittees, and by the admissions of the Si»cretary of States for 
War. This confirmation, however, is but the doi^keting of the 
bills, and as reganls many of them we do not seem to Vi^ nejiivr 
payment The matter of the garrisoning of the cojiling stiitions 
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has boon oonsidoroci, hut^ as far ns I can lenm, lias not been 
suttk'<l. The only sictisfactor^ urrangoiuont will be to have the 
nocossiiry trtiops on the .s|x>t in time of iM»aco ; but next to this, 
if that plan Ije in some clogro<^ iin]x>ssil)lo of adoption, it is 
iMM'dful to arrange with tlio navy oxactly what is to happen in 
tho cast' of suthU'U war. Until tin* one sy.>*teiii or the otiier has 
iM'on adnjHtHl for (*ach case tlie drfoncc of our coaling stations 
cannot U» said t«> have IxH'ii adi»quatcly considered. 

IVfuro. takini; the coaling stations in detail I must touch Snex or 
upon aiiothor iiii|)ortant (|Uostioii. It is necessary that wo Cape T 
.should \x* clear in our minds as to which route we are to rely 
n\Hm in time of war for couniiunication with the Kjii»t— that by 
the Suez Canal, or that by the Cape. In the Mi*<liternuiean 
our enrmios in the event of war might easily 1x5 too sti*ong for , 
us. Wi» hold only (Sihraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, of which tho 
last in its pnvsi'iit stato is a source of wi'akness, not of strengUi, 
po.NSi'SMiig as it does no suiliciont guns or fortilications, or 
gairist»n for its own defence. We cannot pretend to guard 
trad** routes on the Mediterranean, and, unless wo had Italy for 
an ally, it is i>n»Kible that we should Ijo overmatched iu 
Modit«M*ranean waters, at h\ist in the early stages of a war. 
Tlui FiiMich possess a series <»f magnificent Ixises on the 
M<*(literranea!i, and would \m*, able, were they opiX)Si»d to us, in 
all i)n»1);d>ility to force us to relinquish, for 21 time at least, the 
Meiliterranean line. This changti would set India, as well as 
Hong-Kong and th«? Straits niuch farther oil" from England, 
and would add to other j)ressing reasons for making the Indian 
Kiii]nre self-sui)norting in the niatt*'r of manufacturing war 
stores, guns, and annnunition for herself and for her Dritish 
neighl)oars. Our interests on that side of tho world are great 
enough to ]>revent us from continuing the present system of 
supply; but a frank recognition of the slate of things would 
also bring out the fact that the naval authorities are not yet 
sntislied with the amount of ilock accommodation which they 
have in eastern waters. It should Ik* remembt»re<l that naval 
l»re(lominance di»es not rest on the number of ships alone, but 
on tlu^ power possesse<l by them of obtaining succour and 
supplies, and the possibility of denying these advantages to 
tluMr enemy. 

It is clear that a iK»\ver which commands the sea can forbid SaezCanaL 
I he use of the Suez Canal to others by guarding all approfiehes 
to it ; but in our case this would only Ix' an additional task for 

I a lleet already su])pos«Hl to Ix^ almo-^t ubiquitous. Moi-eovcr, it . 

t is not certain that in kcejiijig out our enemies fmm it wo could I 




night— none of these dilHcult matters to manaire, esix^cially 
when we remember that wo are forbidden to take^fuU military 
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steps for watching the cana] — would closo the )>assiigo iigniiiKt 
sliips for days or weeks, and would prevent the transiwrt by 
the Mediterninean of anything except ti-oops without Iwiggage. 
It would U» ditUcult to kwi) tlie c«'inal oiH*n, even if it lay 
within the limits of the Ih'itisli Knipiiv, and the task of guani- 
ing it would lock up a considerable force of troops, and that of 
watching the approaclies to it a iX)rtion of our active ileet. 
liut we ix)ss4ss no spi^cial rights as rct^ards the canal, and liave 
no ]xjwer to prevent a dozen niercliant .shi])s from sinking 
thcnisolves in mid-channel. 

When nations have bcH.'n some time at war the morality of 
l)eace gives way to a desiwrate craving for success, and many 
acts are done which int(>rnational law condemns ; but I doubt 
whether a Hriti.^h Cabinet would dare to found its system of 
Im]X3rial Defence upon such a high-handed proceeding as the 
seizure of the canal at the outbreak of a war and the refus;il of 
passiige to all merchant shins except our own. If we cannot 
count on the use of the canal for ourselves, we should have to 
set aside a ixirtion of our navy in order to forbid its use by 
others. We should probably rather welcome the interruption 
of this route in war-time, and base our plans ui)on making the 
st?a rojul by the? Cape of Good Hope our main reliance for 
connnunication with the Kast. S(» nmch for a war in which we 
were <»piH)sed by a great naval nower. hi the event of a 
single-handed war witli Hussia, ana still mt)re in that of a war 
in which the Unite<l Kingdom and Italy were op|X)sed to 
ilussi{^ the Suez Canal route would lx» of value. Small rein- 
forcements of tn»oi)s for India, in the event of a war in which 
Fnince was not against us, might go by Kgypt ; but the lu?avy 
stores of an army would even ihvn be more siife if sent rouml 
the Ca|>e. At the best, in my opinion, the Suez Canal can only 
be an alternative route for war ])urposes ; and in enumerating 
cHwiling stations I will Ix'gin with those of the Cape route, 
although Gibraltar stands first in either case. 

The progress of modern artillery has to a certiiin extent 
deposed (Jibraltar from its i)osition of i) re-eminence. While 
ships may still take ivfuge under the shadow of The IJock, tlu'y 
would not Ije safe from IxMuUirdment either from the sea or 
from Siwmissh territorjr. A Spanish artillery oflicer has written 
U|K>n tlie subject a series of articles which show clearly how, in 
a war in which SjKiin was opiwsed to us, the Ixiy could Ixi 
closed to our shijiping. Gibraltar, however, is still so imrxn'tant 
as a coaling station, and would Ix^ so annoying to us if in an 
adversaiy's jxjssession, that we are forced to hold it or to 
substitute for it another ])ort of equal value near at hand. 
Putting sentiment aside, it is certain that if a noint ujwn the 
African coiist were equally well fortilietl it would be as useful 
to us as ( Gibraltar ; but the works would cost somo millions, 
and take a long time to construct. Besides which, to make 
Ceuta really strong we should have to annex a considersible 
portion of the mainland of Morocco. As regards defence of 
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Gibitiltnr agniiist boiiil)aixlnieni fi-oni the sen, it can be dealt 
witli by the tnmsfi'rcncc of artilWy to liiphcr levels, at which 
the tin* of the bomlKircHiig ships bcM-omes innocuous, while the 
tnins of tlie (Icfi'nce can act ix)werfully against decks — at present 
the weakf'st points in most warships. It is impossible to add 
heavy deck armour to the enormous weights wiiich ironclads 
carry. They can protect their armoun»a decks against each 
other, but not against heavy land artillery directed from 
considerable heights and employing curved tin*. If the French 
ever try to enter Six?7.ia they will realise the truth of what I 
say. Old short muzzle-loading guns can 1>^ transfornuHl by us, 
as they have b<»cn transforme<l by the Italians, into excellent 
howitzers f(»r this purpose. The sea within ningc would Ije 
divided into sections, with the ranges markcMl at the batteries, 
and such defence supplemented by a few of the new bit*ech- 
lot'iders >voul<l make Tlie Itock as impregnable as ever from the 
sea. ])omba 1x1 n lent of the jxirt, however, from the sea can 
only bo rendered absolutely imjiossiblo by means of an active 
det'eiice by tor|XH.lo-lK)ats. The French, who have a tine lle(»t, 
as well as a pow(M'ful army, have never di*eamt of relying for 
the pmtection of any land station uix>n naval defence alone, 
and everywhere nroceed ujxui the principle that bondiatxlment 
nnist b(^ guarded against by fixcHl defences supnlenientcd by 
torpodolxxits. Against lx>nd>iiixlment of Ciibraitar fnmi the 
land tliei*o is, owing to the configuration of the cwist, no 
ade(|uate possibility of defence, were iSjwin to join our enemies. 

Pursuing our journey to the Cajie along the Afncan cojist Sierra j 

we come next to »Siernv I-eono, passing, iiowever, a French Lmim. I 

stmngliold upon our way, as well as the tiny British colony of « 

the Gambia, already almost swalloweil up l)y her Fix?nch neigh- 
1k)ui*s. T1h» navy clings to the ixjsses.sion of Sierra Leone as a 
coaling stati<m, although it is (piestionable whether, acconling 
to our present plans, it is sullicicntly guaixled in the event of 
war with Fnince. The French have so strong a iK>sition at ' 

Dakar that we should find Sierra Leone, whei-e the civil white 

Hipulation consists, I believe, of only In^tween one and two 

nnulixHl s<mls, a case in which naval defence would be called 
tor, an<l which would help to cause a scattering of ships, . 

riMidering them liable to be destmycil by a concentrattnl attack j 

of the hostile forces. If our naval authorities continue to j 

(h^siix? the protect i<m of Sierni L<»one as a coiiling station it j 

must be maile self-pi*otecting and ix»ceive its war garrison ; but 
this is a serious matter in the unhealthy climate of the central 
^Vest Coast. Situra L«^)ne is one of the places which, if it is 
to l)e retained as a fortified cofiling station, should receive a 
full garrison of black tixKips. It cannot bo consideiTd as now 
s;ife, for its small garrison of thrtKj or four hundred West 
Indian nognx^s could not defend it against attack fiT»m Dakar, 
and would nei^d to Ixj i-einforced — fn)in what point is not clear. 
The FiiMich keep in Senegal, eonsi<lereil a])art fmni the re- 
mainder of their West Coast Settlements, about 22IJO white 
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ti-oons and ulxmt 21)00 native troops, •^nd 260 sailors for tho 
Icxral H<H't. Til is foriM* of 4500 nion is additional to the siiilors 
who iiii,i;ht Ik; lau<l(H.l from the Fivnch Sent»gal .s(iiiadi*on, wliirh 
Would, i)i coui'so, )>e available to su])]x>rt an attack ui)on our 
Rottloineuts. »Sifrni I^'one has the bt'st liarlxjur on tlu* West 
Coi'ist, and, if it were not a British, would become a rreuch 
coiding-station. 

The Chairman of the Coiuniission of 1878 Ikis lately said 
that ^Jierra Leone is a ix)st which was after very careful con- 
sideration by the Coiiiuiis>>ion reported to be stnitegically of 
hii^h value, situate as it is half-way Ix'tweeii Gibraltar and the 
CajK*, on the track of our eastern coiinnerc(\ and close to a 
French srt t lenient wheitj there is a larire military foive. The 
atlvice of the Coiuniission has l>een so far followinl that forts 
have b«*en constructed ; but Loitl Carnarvon tells us that there 
are neither gunners nor annanifiit, and that, in the event of 
war with France, »Sierra Linjiie would 1k». inmiediati'ly occujned 
by tho enemy, the forts which we have built turned against us, 
and our lint^ of conn nun i cat ions broken. With regaixl to anna- 
nient he urgi'S that neither our home fortresses, nor our navy, 
nor our counnereial i)orts are yet supplied, while the imiK*rial 
stations abroiul are unariiu^l, although Victoria, which suj>plies 
herself in the o]>en market, has purchas«tl, transixirted 12,()0() 
miles, and placed in position guns of the mo^t recent pattern. 
Even if modern guns are sui)plied to JSierra IjtH^ne, the dilliculty 
of garrison remains, and the guns would only improve the value 
of the capture which the French would make. If it was 
intend<xl not to garrison Sierni Leone in such a wav as to 
])ii>tect it against Dakar, it was a singular mistake on the part 
of the War Ollice to ai)prove the report of the 1 loyal Conmiis- 
sion in tlds ivspect, and to s:inction the building of the forts; 
but if tho Coiumis>ion w:is right, then the supi)ly of a garrison 
is obviously necessary to the defence of the forts which have 
been built. 

^Vscenjsion may be looked ujwn as a lixed storeship of the 
navy, and is so denendent on the sea that it must inevitably 
remain with, or fall to, the strongest naval power. St. Helena 
might bo made defensible, is more likely to be attaekeil than 
Ascension, and could not be defendcHi at the present time, for 
it lacks a sullicient garnson. The jX)pulation is scanty and 
decreasing, and <as St. Helena, from its situation on the Cape 
route, must bo retained, it is pix)bable that in case of war it 
would suddenly be discovered that a garrison must be sent out 
to it. Here we meet with another of the tasks which would 
fall to our overtaxetl navy, and which ought certainly to be 
provitled against in time of i)eace. The garrison at pii-sent 
consists of under 3jK) men, and the local militia organis^ition 
has bi»en allowi^d to fall into decay. 

Considered fi-om the iiniK*rial, from the Indian, and from the 
Australian ix)int of view, as an aid to our maritime power, no 
s|K>t on earth is more iinix»rUint to us than the Cape with its 
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twin 1iai-1)Oiirs Tnhlo Day ami Simon's Ray. Ta}>lc l\ay is 
fxijoscfl to tin* wind in sonio of tin* woi-st months. Simon's 
IJiiy is shrltcrwl ;i!,'niiist the winds to which Talih* l^iy is o|x»n, 
Imt is not a very ;;oo<l harliour, althoutrh, on tho wh'ilo, pro- 
fi'mnl by th«* Adiiiindty for tho naval rotation. All other 
hai'liuurs aro, liowfvor, intVnor to this until wc reach Dolagoa 
Hay. Whatever us<» niii^ht l>e made of the Suez Canal in war ; 
whether or not we e*mhl send tnnnK and stores by that route 
to India, it is, as I have shown, ceilain that wo could prevent 
states weaker than ourselves at sea from n»ncliing the canal at 
either end, pii>vide<l that our Ihvts aiv not tie<l to the Hritisli 
Channel by th<» ilefeneelessness of tlie shores of tho United 
Kingdom. But crivat as are our advantages at sea, they tlis- 
api)ear without s;ife sup])lies of co;d ; an<l it must have struck 
any stu<lent of the naval man<euviv.s of 18HS and 1889 how 
frequently tho ships had to ifturn to liarbour for ciKding 
purjwses. 

If coaling is neeessaiy in a short ]VMiod of time sjx^nt in tho 
narrow seas, how nnieh more will the ditlicully of want of coid 
1m» felt in a vfiyacje of PVMX) miles to ColomlH) it>und tho Cajie? 
Kvery ton of arnumr j)il«Ml on to.shijvsor adde^l to turrets, every 
a<lditional ton weiu'lit of ?:n!is even' cubic yaitl tillea with 
enj^ines and machinery, is so nmcli suntra<:t{Hl fmm the i>4iwer 
of <'arrying eo.'d. As a ves^<el steaniiiip: from liritish jwrts f«ir 
India, or China, or Australia in time of war l)egins to approach 
the ix>int of exhaustion of its coal supply it tinds its<»lf in a 
rei;ion of storms, far from any shelter exce|)t that at tho Capo 
of (tooil IIoix?. Tho position of that refuprc ami tho certainty 
of b(»inpr able to deny it to an enemy, combined with tho com- 
mand of the lied Sea route, even if only for the purix)so of 
stoj^pinpc it, <lraws therefore on Ix'half of Enprland an almost 
imiKissable lino on this side of the glolx*, betwwm tho eastern 
and tho western liemispheres. 

Hero is the ix«ason for the fort ifieat ion and toi-pcflo- boat French 
defenet* of Dakar, and acquisition on the part of Vmnco of raljrtitutca 
Diepo Suarez. l»einp: unable to bn»ak her journey at the Cajxi for the 
she <livi<les it into sections and attempts imperfectly to replace ^^F^ 
tho absence of a footing in South Africa by a fortified station 
in the northern tronics of the Atlantic, and another in the 
southern trojncs of tlio Indian Ocean ujoon the island of Mmla- 

gascar. Thus France strives to divide the immense stretch of J 

ocean lying Ix'twecn her Euiv)ix»an ports and her jwssessions in , / 

. the farther East. Tho dilficultj' which our ownership of tho / 

I Cajx^ ]ilaces in the way of possible opjxinents, oven more than 
1^ the refuge aflbi-doil to our own ships, constitutes in war tho 
f supreme advantage of tho iK)ssession of tho Cajx) of Good 
f Hone as a naval station. 

I Jt is a remarkable instance of past inqierial carelessness that Causes of 

f tho yerv principles uix>n which the burden of defence shoulcl pa«* delay. 
^ l)o dividivi In^tween ourselves and colonies, and of the propor- 
tions in which it should be borne, have never been settled. 
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Wp Imve HvcmI fmni hnnd to inoutli as iv^anls South African 
niilit.uy oxix'inliliin*. WhcMi wo lj<\{cau to fortify tho c<viling 
stations vfo woro mot witli the nucstions wh<»ther it waf* 
nrccssjiry to fortify Inith Simon's I'ay anfl Tablo R*iy, and 
who shouM i^iy for tlic orrction of tho works ; and a tierce 
and jirolon.t^cnl controvci^sy amse. Tlio C'ajx^ althouprh the 
most imi^ortant^ is tho most easily d<»fend(*tl of all our ciKiIini? 
stations. The iron-lKuiml coasts of South Africa, as Loivl 
Brassi'y has shown, are appiiwieliable only at few places, and 
the rneniy could tind no base. 

TJi(;re are now excellent defenci\s at Table Ray, and at least 
one modern gun mounted on the latest princi pit's of artillery 
science; while important works are in course ot construct ion at 
l)oth Table R'ly and Simon's Hay, and a railway to connect 
them is all but complete. The Tabic \\s\y harl)our and other 
works are lK?injr constructed, tho railway extension to Simon's 
l>ay made, and the forts erecte<l that are deemed necessiiry by 
the War Oflice and Admiralty— all by the colony, which is also 
to garrison the forts ; and the imperial ( 1 over n men t are to 
supply the armament and annniinition, as to which, as usual, 
there has b<^en much delay. Tntil very lately the dispute 
between the home Government and the Cape Govenunent had 
left this most irapoi*tant of our stations unguaixled, and even 
now it is not in an adetiuatc position of defence. 
Cai>e The Cajw Mounted liith»s and the police are a fine force, but 

forcct. are none too numerous for tho purposes for which they exist, 
and are not organised for the defence of works. The Cajx) 
Mounted llillcs consist of nearly 800 men with OCX) horses ; and 
the police, who may lawfully \)e enjployed for defence, consist 
of 8<)() men, now ^)eing increased to 1000, of whom al>out 
one-lifth arc mounted. There are between four and tive 
thousand volunteers, and thei'c exists in Capo Colony a geneml 
liability to military service, regularised by the Burghers' Force 
and F^evies Act of 1878, making every able-lxxlied man between 
eighteen and lifty years of Jige liable for military service, lx>th 
within and without the colony. This burgher service is 
intended for lighting against Kafirs, and docs not produce a 
force ivadily available for the defence of coaling station^ 
against European attack. Durinj^ the Basuto war tho Cape 
had 18,000 men under aims ; and in 1878 tho Cape volunteei's 
were massed with the regular troops, and fought gallantly in 
sev(»ral engagements on and beyond the Kei river, and their 
Jirtillery was connuended by tin? impenal oflicers in connnand. 
(Jonerals .are, however, sometimes forced to be diplomatic, and 
homo militaiy opinion denies the elHcicncy for regular war 
of tlic Cape volunteers. 
Mauritius. After rounding the CajMj we come, in the Indian Ocean, to 
Mauritius, which has an .idmirable harl)Our and convenient 
coaling station. The additional works ivcoiumendcd by the 
Boynl CiMumission ai-e In'ing built, and theni is a local tor])edo 
service corps directetl by non-connnissioiUHl ollicers fitim the 
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Royal Knginccni. Iloro ntrniii also we find the garrison 
incoinploto in time of poai^e. Until Lately our ilofences at 
^faiiritius have boon altoi;othcr inforior to those which were 
thrown un by tlio Fivncli cluring the time of their i>ossession of 
the islanit ; and Port IjOuIs was a fortifial walled city until we 
allowed the fortifications to tumble down. It should be 
iXMnoniboitNl that, as roganls >rauritius, French military writers 
c«junt upon a French exixMlition being welcomed bv the 
syniputhuvs of a {lortion ot the French-speaking population. 
Another warning oonnoctod with the history of ^lauritius is to 
be found in the fact that the French lost the island to ourselves 
bv keeping there too small a garrisim. We have seen in the 
Crown Colonics i>«irt of the nrosont work how fully M. do 
I^'inossiin counts on being aiilo to conquer ^fauritius for 
France, in the event of war, by means of an expedition from 
K<f*union or from Diogo Sunre& 

Mauritius is so much nearer to India than to Great Britain 
that it is ini|)ossil>le not to regret the centmli.sation which 
makes all the calling stations look towanls England for 
iielp. It would scorn to be a wiser sy.stem to atlihate them 
to the nearest considonible i^osts, and, without anticipating a 
closer union of the Einj)ire, which may one dav estimate at 
its full value and utilise the military strength of the Austral- 
asian and South African colonics, we might easily place 
Mauritius in doix^ndence for guns and stores upon Iiidia, at 
a distance of little more than 2000 as against 8000 miles. A 
larger garrison will, howc^vcr, Ix? re<]uired. Military calculations 
should be exact— not loft as i)olitical estimates are left to the 
gi-adual (lovclonnicnt of events, diflicultios being met as they 
occur. Untn tno rea<ljustnicnt of our military centres takes 
place there should at least be a complete understanding between 
the army authorities and the Admiralty as to how the garnsons 
at such remote stilt ions are to be reinforced in Cjise of war 
against two naval jxiwers. 

Cijylon has two naval stations — Colombo and Trincomalee. Ceylon. 
Both are well forward in >\orks and armament, and the neigh- 
lK)urhoo(l of India in this case is an additional protection. 
Tiiore is a want of gunners, but the large number of planters in 
the island might supply volunteers in the event of a dangerous 
war. Additional trauied men are nec<1ed for the lieavy 
ordnance. 

Efistward from Ceylon lies a ix)rtion of the world imj^ortant Singapore, 
to us whether considered in the light of trade or of Imperial 
Defence. In time of ])eace our squadrons in the China seas are 
now of sullicient strength, and if Fnmce and Russia or other 

Cowei-s were to increase their naval force we could do likewise ; 
ut it docs not follow that hostile powers mi^ht not be able, by 
l>roviou8 arrtangement, to concentrate their force against a 
portion of our own. There never yet wjis a war in which even 

• 1^ • • •• 1*1 A. ^1" 111. 
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the winning side did not sutler some reverses, and a c 
the West Taciiio, in the China seas or the Archi[)elagc 
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place us in a position of riiuch clanger as regards coaling 
Ktationn for tlio ivniaimler of tliewar, if Sinj^ajioi-o and Hong- 
Kong, Liibuan and Port Darwin, were left without a<icquate 
protection. Our naval authorities have decidiHl that Singaix^re 
should 1x5 strong enough to withstand attnck not only troni 
cruisers but from a si^uadron of nio< Iterate strength ; and the 
provision of guns of a new pattcn*n has caused del.ay. Money 
las IxHJn freelv given towards the works by the wealthy 
inhabitants of tlio Straits Settlements find Singapon) will h<'lp 
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to keep opiMi for the navy Jind for trade the shorter passage 
to the China seasL 

On the south-eiist, uix)n the way to Thisbane and Sydney 
and New Zealand, iK'tween the cojists of Australia and of New 
Guinea, Torres Straits claim attention as an imix)rtant line 
of naval communication. It has b(H»n decideil to fortify 
Thursday Island, which, with King (ieorgo's Sound, at the 
other extremity of Australia, and Tort Darwin upon the north, 
are tlie three points ui)on the Australian continent as to 
which there has l)een some dilHculty in ju'oviding for defence. 
Austr.ilia is so large that Port ])arwin is unreachable for 
military purjwses fi'«>m South Australia which governs it, and 
Thursday Island from Queensland ; while King (icorge's Sound 
lies in Western Australi;i, which at pres(;nt is neither populous 
nor rich. Hence has come the need for making application 
to the Australian colonies generally as i*egards sucii siwts, 
and the Colonial Conference did not upon this matter come 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The completion of the defence of 
the three places is essential to a full protection of the Australian 
trade. 
Labnan To the north from Singajwre or from Australia lie Labuan 

anil Hong- and T long -Kong, of which the latter is a station of high 
Kong. )K)litical, conniiercial, and strategical importance. There we 

ai-e in touch with China, a i)ower \yith which it is most 
necessary to be on terms of friendship, as our interests in 
sou the in and eastern Asia are the same as hers, and lx)und 
up with the preservation of the status quo. Her strength is our 
strength, and her alliance in the case of war would be jxjrhaps 
the most valuable that we could obtain. Lord Carnarvon has 
written to the Timcs^ in the course of 18S9, to complain that 
J long- Kong still remains armed with ^uns of low calibre. The 
position of the harlx)ur of Hong-Kong is one of the most 
defensible in the world, and our trade renders it a port of such 
vast imix)rtancc that, apart from its value iis a naval coaling 
station, no argument is necessary with regaixl to the wisdom of 
makin;^ it secure. When I was there, jiow fourteen years ago, 
the defences were weak in the extreme ; but since that date, 
and esjiecially in the last three years, a good deal has been done 
as ivganls every iioint except tliat of garrison. Hong-Kong 
has Invn called the Spitliea<l of the east, for the anchorage 
is situate within an island ; but it has hitherto been a Si)ithead 
without the Spithcjul or Poi-tsdown forts or the Portsmouth 
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pnnison ; nml when Sir William (ViiRRinan, who in political 
life is the inoinlier for Poitsiiunith, b<H*ninc tlio lU'signcr of tlic 
works for the pmtcction of Hone;- Kong, lie must have been 
struck with the ditlirulty of defending such a placo with such 
small means as ivj^ards men. There exists^ a scheme for 
recruiting a local btittalion from Indiji, in aildition to the local 
Sikh )X)lice, who ai-o so reci-iiite<l ; but I am struck with the 
tiuje which has elapsed lx»tw<»en thed(»cision that the Ixittalion 
is nnjuinHl and its ci vat ion. India, as m«atters st<'ind, cannot 
spare titwps; but fndia under a Ix^tter organisation of Imperial 
lU'fi'iice would Invonie the i»astern centre of defence from 
wliich our garrisons in half the world would bo aided, and upon 
which, rather than upon home arsenals, they would dci>end 
for their supplies. Hong-Kong will never l» safe so long as it 
is sni>pliiMl and administered from this side of the globe. 

The resources of ln< I ia Jis a centre for the Kast have \ycon Recmiting 
illustratetl bv the recruiting of the liurmah military police, from India. 
IS,()(K) men have Ix'en raisinl, chieily from the North -Wcjst 
fnmtier and the Punjab, and the majority of them were raw 
recruits wJio had not s«»rv(Hl previously as soldiers or policemen. 
They are under- olliccrtNl, but, nevertheless, form a Ixnly of 
sini;ul;ir etliciency, and are in fact excelh»nt troops. 

The condition of tlie Indian naval .stations, such as noinUiy ImlUn 
and K:ua«^hi, fonns to some extent a portion of the genenil stations. 
qu<»stion of Indian Defence wliich I have tivated in the first 
chapter of Part IV. India has lx»en for six vears awaiting 
lO-inch breecli-loaders ortlered six years tigo, ana there is as yet 
no sign of their an-ival. It seems, moi-eover, important to 
l>oint out in the present connection that if any serious damage 
should occur to thc» armament of, let us say, Bombay, there is 
no means of n»p'iiring it or of manufacturing a new gun in the 
Indian Knipiiv. I have already written of the system of 
military centralisation which pixnails throughout the Uritish 
Km])ire, and is detrimental to all arrangements for dcfenoa 
i)n a logical system of Impeinal Defence India would possess 
the dockyanls and tlie arsenals of the British East, and the 
creation of an eastern Woolwich is an imperial need. 

Hetnrning towai-ds England by the IJed Sea route we find Aden snd 
Aden, which has long Ix^en strong and which has of late been Perim. 
greatly further strengthene<l.^ Happily it is dejiendent upon 
India for its gamson. Aden is indeed, although distant nearly J 

2(KXJ miles from Hiudostan, a part of Biitish India; although I 

Singajyoi-e, whi<h is nearer to Calcutta than is Aden to lk)mljay, f 

has Ix^en wholly detached from the Indian system. Woulcl 
that the sensible plan wJiich has l)een adopted in the case of 
Aden hail pivvailed elsewhere in the eastern seas. While 
Aden is strong, Perim, which has an excellent harljour, and 
one wluch can Ije used for coaling with less loss of time, is 
virtually undefended. I lately Jiad the oi)ix>rtunity of spending 
some hours ui>on the island, and was struck with the camcity 
and s;ifoty of the harbour, wliich I visited in a large steamer, 
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and which would hold several ships of even more considerable 
size. 

Egypt Tn Ksrjrpt wo find coaling stations at Suez and at Port »Said, 
which arc intended to bo neutral in time of war, and whicli are 
left to the Effyptians in time of peace, while tlio citadel at 
Cairo and the Uirracks at Alexandria contain a small British 
force. The pi-esent military ix)sition in Kirypt allbnls a curious 
example of tlio way in which parliamentary questions in Kncland 
wax and wane. Some years ago the mihtai*y occupation by us 
of tlie capital and its port seemed to form the onlv question 
wliich was exciting to the British iK»oplo, while now the occupa- 
tion is almost forgotten. Daily in Parliament niembers usecl to 
ask "How long" the occui)ation was to continue — "A year?" 
— "Two yeai*s?"; and Governments were continually called 
ujx>n to "name the date" at which they would Iciivo the 
country. The occui)ation now continues, and no one says a 
word ; yet all who have consideivd tlie question know that the 
occujvition in jx^ace of a country which in all probjibility would 
be aU'indoned in time of dangerous war can hardly Ix) looked 
uix)n as a source of sti'ength. At the sjiine time — although 1 
luive IxHin from the first a disl>eliever in the wisdom of the 
occujxition, and think, as I have said, th<at we should have left 
the country inmiediately after Tel-el-Kebir, giving diplomatic 
suni)ort to Sir Evelyn Wood and carrying out his military 
policy— impartiality forces mo to admit that wars might con- 
ceivably arise in which our alliances would l>e such that a 
British garrison might continue to be maintained at Cairo with 
advantage to our interests. 

Cyprus. It is dillicult to write of Cyprus without raisings party 
questions. The island is unfortified and virtually without a 
garrison, for the few British troops that are kei>t there would 
be wholly unable to defend it against serious attack. Xo money 
lias been s))ent uiK)n the harl)our of Famagusta, wliich by a 
large exi)enditure might have Ix^en made into a good port^ and 
Cyprus cannot be regarded as one of our chief military or naval 
stations. 

Malta. If we are to attempt to hold the ^lediterranean in time of 
war Malta is a station of first-class importance. It has, indexed, 
l)een called, bjr a great foreign military writer, the "pivot" of 
English maritime operations in southern and eastern Euro])(3 
ami in northern Africa. Even, moreover, if the Mediterranean 
route to India be considered unsuitable for a war road, this fact 
would not put an end to our Mediterranean interests and the 
necessity for their defence. It is intended by our Government 
that Malta, with its magnificent harl)ours, should be able to 
fully prot<»ct itself against lK>mlxirdment, as well as against 
attempte<l landing in the absence of the fleet. Malta was too 
long neglected, but its works are now l>eing improvetl, its 
armament complet<Ml, and sujiplies organised. The ]>rinciple of 
making; use of troops dr<awn from local sources is l)eing extended 
very wisely in the islamls which we call by the name of Malta. 
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Stillj taking into account tlio full numljcrs of tlie nece»iary 
irarnson, am\ iuvhuViug i\n* \ocn\ tiitoiis, there woukl remain to 
\ki provided fniiii lioiiic in case of war at least 3(K)0 men tontake 
up the force rtMjuired for the fortrt^ss. Even if. after war broke 
out. an enerp'tic governor should exert hiiiiselt to organise tlie 
\vh(»1e a)>1(> iMMlitHl ]xipu1.'ition for d4*fence, oOieers would be 
larking. The Invst inf(»iiniHl among our authorities are of 
opinion tliat the places which would uc attacked hy a sudden 
rush on or l)efore the dcclanition of war wouhl be Sierra Leone 
aiul >faUa, and that there exists sixH*ial reason for seeing that 
their garrisons are sulHcient if not complete. 

In rranre and (icnnany every Anny Corps ])ossesscs works Deo^ntral 
at which it is able to manufacture the givater part of its eijuip- i»tt<» of 
mcnt. I have already suirgest*'<l that India should lx> pi-ovided in*nnfae- 
with the means for extK*uting larcro reiwirs to lieavy guns, turing 
wliirh are certain to !>«» ntvessary In future wars, as regaixls '•t^Wlsb- 
ordnance atlo:\t and a<hore, and I cannot but think that ^bdta, "**"*■• 
if it is to l)e rctainiMl and to lock up 12,0(X) men, should bo pro- 
vidixi with a similar establishment on a smaller scalei Naval 
guns arc sul)jectc<l to much wear and tear, because our ships 
carry on gunnery practice with heavy charges wliich rapidly 
<lestrov the interior of the lM»ni and bring the guns into such a 
«'oiidition that the accuracy of shooting is aflwted. In war this 
fact would lx» detrimental to the efliciency of scpiadrons which 
wei'o far from Imme, and would prove a dangerous source of 
weakness to our lleets. If we were in alliance with Italy we 
could be helped at Sp<'zia or at the Naples Armstrong-yard ; 
hut our greatest dangers will come u]X)n us in a war in which 
Italy will Ix^ neutral. Modern ships concentrate a far greater 
projwrtion of their armament in one gun than luis been the 
case in former wars, and the system of centralisiition which 
re(|uires that a ^un should Ix? sent to Woolwich to be "lined" 
stands of necessity condemiKMl. When the i*equisite number of 
guns have In^en niiule for the lleet every ship will have ivscrve 
guns set aside for her ; these should be available without the 
necessity of her leaving her station and coming home to s<H.»k 
them, and damagini nieces of oixlnancc ought to bo rc])aii*ed 
tilMMi the sj)ot We should try to i*ousc oui*si»lves to understand 
that tite defence of our scattei-etl Kmpirc cannot be carried out 
successfully on the old lines. 

With Gibmltar, of which I have already s]X)ken, the eastern The 
prottH'tinl naval stations come to an end. The western s<*as are Western ' 

also studded here and there with our stepping-stones — coaling Seas. f 

stations which ai*e to the navy as dej>6ts to the communications 
of an army in tlie fieM. In the westeni world, however, our 
dangoi-s are not so great, lx»cause no ix>wers ever likely to be 



ho^^tile to US jwsscss large cstabHslmients there, with the excep- 
tion of the French, who have a strong garnson in Martinique, 
'j'he naval power of the UnitiHl States is at pi*esent small 
(though fast growintc), ind unlikely U) l)e use<l against us. 
Halifax is strong, and is valuable as the winter jxirt of Caniula, 
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tlio military power of wJii<-li (hy no moans ineoiisidorablo neninst 
an onoMiy couiiii!; from tlie sea) stands lioliind the Xova-Sctitian 
Bermuda, capital to .supiK)rt it. Jk^nnuda is also strong enough consider- 
ing its ])osition, for it is most unlikely that a I'lurtnx'an naval 
power would stMid an ex]HMlitionary force 3000 miles at least 
trom its h-'ise to a spot at which Kuccess would be of no gi'eat 
value. Thei-e would be too much risk of l)eing caught by that 
sujU'rior force which wo could provide, sui)ix>sing that \ve 

1X)ssess adiHiuate clefen<*o U]xm the ccmsts of the United 
vingdom ana are not forctMl to keep the gi-eater ]x>rtion of our 
ships at home. IVrmuda has \tcvn a favountt^ spot for military 
engineers to exercise their wits ui)on, and there, more than any- 
where else, has a risk existiMl of wasting our resources by o\ cr- 
fortification. A comparison of tho lK\st naval and militar>' 
opinion has savr^l the nation from that mistake. 
Tlio West Jamaica may perhaps 1x5 considered as fairly well provided 
liitlieH. with defence, but France, as has Ix'cn seen, has trooi)s in AVest 
Indian islands, and si change of tho ]K>litical situation would 
necessitate a reconsideration of the defences of Jamaica. It 
possess(»s a fine harbour and a dockyard, and in the event of 
the consti-uction of a canal across the Isthmus, would become 
an imix>rtant station for the flc<^t. St Lucia has been selecteil 
as tiie ]U'inci]>al coaling station of the West Indies, as the har- 
Ijour of l*ort C'astrics is su]^pos<Hl to Ikj less open to the ix)ssi- 
bility of Ix^ndiardment by the long-range guns of a hostile llect 
than are the stations at Harb'idos and at Poi-t Royal in .Jamaica. 
The island legislature has sjx'nt upon the wharves and other 
works for nMulering tho harlxiur suitable as a coaling st'ition 
no less a sum than £70,000. 

The station at the Falkland Islands will Iw useful for ships 
trailing round Cape Horn and for our cruisers in the event of 
war. Of our stations in the Facitic, to which ships lx)und from 
JJritish Columbia to Australia, or from Cape Horn to the China 
seas, would make their waVi Fiji is tho most imjwrtant, and is 
supplitnl by nature with admirable harboui's. 

I'jx^n the west si<le of America lies Vancouver Island, i^ix>- 
tecting Vancouver City and New Westminster, and containing 
tho coaling station of Ks(|uimalt, the imiK)rtance of which, 
always great as regards naval operations in the North Pacific, 
has ix.»en incn»asea by the opening of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The arrangements for its pix)tection are unfortun- 
ately not yet complete, but in any war in which the Unitetl 
States is neutral Canada may 1x3 safely trusted with that 
defence. Kscpiimalt is, howc^ver, a station of such value, as 
shown by its st^lection as the site of a graving dock, th.at it is 
a disgraceful .scandal that it should still bo armed only with 
four lieavy muzzle -loadei-s, mounte<l on obsolete and rotten 
wooden carriages, and some seven or eight old Gl -pounder 
muzzlc-laa<lers. 
C^Mmg j|. niust apjx^ar from the account which lias lx»en given that 

KUtiniui ^vhile some years ago wo had no adtxpiate conception of the 
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ii4<ccssi4y to the Empire of the coaling stations, their importance 
is now aihnitted. Fortifications liave been buitt, mostly by tlie 
ttjlonics, wliich liave becMi imi)oi-fcct1y armed by the mother- 
(HHintry, and are as yet uiipix>vidcd with HuOicient cairiiions to 
man the forts and work the puns. The result of tliis state of 
things must be, if war shuiild break out soon and suddenly, 
that several of our possessions would iviss into tho enem^rs 
hands. Siorra IjCoiio and Castries aro among those coaling 
stations which are near to lar^e foi*eign carrisons and |x>sses8 
no Kufiiciont garrisons of tlieir own. Xiauritius i^ontai ns^ a 
smaller force tlian is kept up by the FiX'nch at ] Reunion in its 
nrigh)x)urhoocL It is a significant fact that, under the French 
mobilisation sihemc, in the event of tho anticipation of imnio- 
diato war, all " ii'scrvists " and jx^rsons lN?ionging to the 
ti'i'iitorial army of French India (phrases which include a largo 
numlxT of tht' natives) are at once to leave for Diego Suarez in 
^^a^lngas^•ar.' The important s tuitions of King George's Sounds 
Thui'Mlay Island, and i'ort Darwin, as we havo seen, are not 
yi't i)roti'cte<l, and gariisons are imMle<l for these, as well as for 
St. Helena and other stations that have been named. 

It is of some interest to turn from the views of our own French 
naval exports, as the}' are being worke<l out by the War Oliice. opinion, 
to tho o]>inion entertaininl of our )X)sition in distant i)arts oi 
tlic worhl by foreign observers writing for their own country- 
men. There is one French iwlitician, already named, not /' 
remarkable for hostilitv to this country, who has studied the 
question for himself and written much u]x)n it M. de Lanessan, 
who has held olHce under tlie P^rt^nch Government, and who 
long has lK»en a deputy of the Seine, has, in his UExitansion 
otioninle de la France^ written ui)on the future movements of 
the war fleets of Europe in the remoter seas. Ho has pointed 
out the strength of tho French position in the Pacific, and has 
threughout alludcil to it lus a )>osition not of defence but of 
oflence against foreign tnule, and has reconnnended tho conver- 
sion into an arsenal, similar to that of Dakar, of Noumea in New 
Caledonia. M de Lanessan's statements go far to justify the terror 
with which some Australians reganl the presence of the French 
in New Cale<lonia. The grouna uix)n which Noumea is to be 
rendered strong is that it is near Australia, which is "extremely 
rich," and " would need enormous forces to pi^otect the many 
i>oints at which that continent is vulnerable." - " It may easily 
1x5 s<»cn M'hat could l)e done with a French fleet having New 
Caledonia for a bjise." With regaixl to New Cale<lonia, how- 
ever, I think that in the event of war the Australians would 
themselves capture these French islands. The ISepublican 




from which France might undertake the destruction oi the 
* Traitf tie LijisMion cclmiiale, par Paul Dislerc ; 4i^m6 partie. Parii^ 
Dupont, 1SS8. • L*K.c^,ision cdomale d€ la France, p. 675. 
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titido of the Unitccl Kingdom with Greater BriUiin. It will l)e 
reuieiiiljeixxl in connection with the Fivnch ix>sition in tlio 
Pacitie how the Fivnch (li.src»gaitled their cntragcMuent with 
rejrarcl to tlio island of Itnpa. M. do Ljincssan in arifuing, 
lK»foro tho qucbtion was finally Kottlwl, airainst any itlca of 
quitting Kaiia, said : " liai>a, it is ti-uo, is hut a Imrron rock, 
but th.it roi'K hjus an excellent roadstead, and is situate on the 
route from tho Isthmus of Panama to Australia. It forms, 
from the military |K>int of view, a Gibraltar of the Pacific, ancl 
a military lleet Iwising itst^lf upon this port, which would \yo for 
it l)oth a sh(*lter and a victualling sjx^t, would hnv the route of 
all traders crossing Oceania." 

M. de Lanessan's policy, cxplainetl in the clearest language 
on the hist page of Ins lx)ok, is to provide such (K*ean fortresses 
that "in the event of war l:)etween France and any European 
power, the trade of the latter would be immetliately arrestc<l 
by our licet s, and if that nation were England, — that enormous 
workshop unable to ivmain at rest during a few months with- 
out lier social edifice crumbling, — peace would be brought al>out 
more easily by the complete stop to trade through the action of 
our fleet in all tho seas of the globe than by battles iu European 
waters." * 
Falso In 1870 Franc<^ felt and rIiowchI the same confidence in her 

security military superiority that we have in the naval sui)reniacy of 
in Fraucc. Great )h'itain. The general principles of organisiition and of 
sti*jitegy for land and sea service do not difler. At swi, jui^t as 
much as on shore, a strong force will lx?.'it a weak one, and 
concentration is a necessary step towards strength. A numlx^r 
of weak forces, though in the aggicgate they may Ixj superior 
to an enemy, may Iw bciitcui one after another if they arc 
scattered. It is as dangerous for us to postpone the arrange- 
ments for the ivinforcement of our garrisons until the hist 
moment Jis it was for France to fail in due organisation of her 
mobilisation arrangements lx*fore the war of 1870' and in our 
case, as in liers, nothing is more likely to lead to disaster* th.in 
the neglect to study the strength as well as the weakness of an 
enemy in a<lvance. The German official account of the war of 
1870 Ixjgins by saying of the P'rench : "An error was com- 
mitte<l in assuming that tho concentration of an army could Ik.' 
effected with order and precision without thorough ])reparation." 
In August 1870 was seen the I'esult of the want of calculation 
in time of iK»ace. It had Ix'cn taken for granted that a sAsteiii 
which had once raised France to a pinnacle of military glory 
was good enough for the present and the future, and that, 
when war began, dash and valour would suffice. 
In Groat When our authorities talk of reinforcing garrisons and 

Britain. mobilising reserves, I do not feel sure that they know exactly 
and have settlixl in adv.ince how the garrisons of Gibndtar, 
Malta, and all the naval stations, some of them on the othei 
side of the globe, are to be raised at the beginning of a war tc 

» P. 1007. 
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their pro))er sircngtli, and I should prcfcr to seo the garrisons ' 

in existence in time of iwnce. It is not likely that Great 

l>ritain ^ill declare war in haste ; but she cannot possibly be i 

sure that war will not be declareil against her suddenly, or 
even pnictieally coniuieneed by the net^\ssary mobilisation of 
naval and military forces before an oHicial state of war exists. 
^Ve should bo warned, too, by the |);i.>it. The confessions which 
have l)een wining from Ministers from time to time have shown 
how blindly we have Ix^cn trusting in the jNist to a suppoiM)d 

readiness for war which did not exists The more wo recognise i 

how much deiKni<ls u|)on the complete iitness of both army and j 

navy in all resiK*cts tor the duties which they will have to per- ' i 

form, and that our naval sujHiriority is Itased as much u|)on the 
safety of the coaling stations and suilieiency of their pvrrisons 
as on the number uf our ships, the more determineil sliould wo 
l>e that the^' shouUl be in a state of ix^iuliness even in time of 
lH.*aeo. It IS essential that the mobilis:ition and concentration 
of our squadrons should not \)g delayed for want of guns and 
stoki^rs, that we should not have to burden our ships at the 
eonnneneeujent of the .war with the tsisk of carrying out itiin- 
fi)reement for the garrisons and for India, and that our whole 
navy should be iMvpaixnl to assume the initiative innnodiately 
that its reserves are ready. The very establishment of a Naval 
lnt(»lligence l)ei)artment is a measure of recent lulontion. The 

public hardly seems to have estimated at its full force the p 

circumstance that during the njanteuvres of 1889 the arrange- 
ments for obtaining inforination from the commanders of the 
ships were in working order for the first time. The Biitish 
])uu1ic w;is awakened last year upon this question, but it must 
remain awake, and not trust to ministers or ollicials, however 
able, to carry out in time of peace pre])arations in which the 
country shows no interest. 

Colonial defence against an enemy coming by sea is ivjison- Tlie 
•'ibly provided for by a su])erior ileet supplied with fortified colonies 
coaling sUitions when, but when only, these nave lx;en provided and the 
.vith their garrisons. The fleet itself is im|x;rial, and, with fleet. . 

slight exceptions, paid for from the imix^rial exchequer. Aus- 
tralasia, except Queensland, has taken voluntarily a share in 
our naval burdens, not as reganls gcMieral but only as regards 
local defence. Australia h;ul, liowever, alrcaily shown an 
exceptionally good example to Greater Britain in other ways. 
Her iK»ople have made, as we have seen, some of lier ]X)rts tlie 
strongest commercial harlx>urs in the Empire, and have mised 
defensive forces which are ideally trustworthy. But the con- 
tributions of the colonies towaixls the navy are inconsiderable, 
and there has been much dilliculty in the case of some colonies 
in obtaining grants towai*ds the defence of coaling stations 
needed for their trade .is well as ours. The example of / 
Victoria seen is to show that as the colonies grow up they J • 

may possibly become more re^idy to assume honourable buitlens, / j 

fairly i)ropor t ioned t o t he p rotection w hich t hey claim and receive. * ; 
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LAnd tic- As for <U'fenco against attacks across laiul frontiers tliiM-e ia 
fence of littlo to be .'^aifl except that which hjis ))co*i aheaily tuiid of 
Oroater Canada and India, for in Australia aiul Sotitli *\irica no danger 
Britain. is to 1)C disccnieil at pi-esent Mr. ]{hodcs sceins ivady without 
the help of British ivgular ti*oops to push his way in Africa, 
as in America our colonists made their own way, in all self- 
reliance, two or thive centuries ago. Frontier <|uestions at the 
Cap<», seem likely to solve themselves. The trepidation shown 
by some at home as to the condition of South Africa is without 
suftieient cause, and we have only to look on for a few years as 
sixictators — though with interest and sympathy —to find that 
tiieitj will be no moits nee<l theit) for Jiritish trooi)s, and no 
objection on the part of the colonists to accept due burdens for 
defence. 
Food IJeforc turning to the question of the homo defence of the 

supply nucleus and the capital of the Empire there is a question which 
and trade concerns all i^irts of it, but esixjcially the mother-country, 
in time which must Ixj consideivd. It is necessary to gain some deiinito 
of war. notion how the foiKl supi)ly is to be kept up in the event <if 
war, lx)th with refeixjuce to isolated stations and also to t lie 
j Britisli Isles. India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 

 and Canada may bo looked upon as self-suilicing as regaixis 

food ; but that cannot be held to be the case with many of ih<j 
small stations, and it is wholly untrue of the United Kingdom. 

• } As for tlie remote settlements, it would be dillicult for us to 

fin*l a sullicient ileet to have shijis always upon duty near thcs 
i ports of entiy. Captures would undoulAedly be made by 

I enemies* cruisei's, probidjly even in large numbers, but captures 

not compirable in impoilance to the lists which adorned the 
reports sent in by naval ollicei*s after the late mana'uvres. It 
is one thing to lie in wait on a well-known track of commerc(», 
but quite another thing to catch the swift steamers which 
more and moi*e are monoixilising all commerce of imiiortance. 
In peace maniuuvix^s a mail steamer does not turn out of her 
tnick to avoid or race with a warship of a so-called enemy. In 
war the capture of fast-steaming merchant ships would be 
extremely dilHcult. No attempt, however, to carry out a 
system of blockading an €»ncmy in his ports couhl jx^ssibly 
prcvent his placing cruisers on th<». oi-ean to prey ujxjn our 
tnida The tast cruisei-s are exactly those vessels whicli are 
most likely to bivak blockades, ami this fact tells indeed in 
favour of a bolder stmtegy. Instead of allowing the enemy to 
neutralise our superior force by remaining T^atiently in i^)rt, 
while we wore out our shi])s by lianiring rouiui his harbours, we 
slniuld try to defeat his scjuadrons in the ojK»n sea, after which 
we should b(» in a better jx)sition to find and capture his 
scattered cruisers. No doubt we should put many cmisers of 
our own ujxin the watei*s, and make use also of a large numlxir 
of mercantile stejimei-s in addition to the fast .ships ot the navy, 
y<*t, when all is done, the vast extent of the ocean traverscn.! by 
our merchantmen could not be watched. Wei-e there not other 
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cluinces in our favour, no reasonable incrcaso of the fleet could 
of itself fully protect our nic]*cantile marine. 

There is, howover, a i)oint, already suggest€d in what I said Advan- ^ 

about the Ca])e, which from the Ix'ginning of a war woukl tell tages i 

strongly in our favour, and might do so still more greatly as posaessed ' - 

time went on. It is an advantage wliich we <lid not ix>sses3 in by Great i * • 

foimer naval wai-s, wlien the enemy's ships might stay for many Britain, 
weeks or even months at sea without putting into port at alL In : 

these clays they must canl, and tlie opix>i*t unities of tan enemy \ , 

for so doing w^ould be fewer than our own, because liLs coaling | ; 

stations would bo less numeixius. As whalers know tliat whales • t ' 

must rise to the surface that they may bn^athe, so we should ^ 

know that an enemy's cruisers must in the long-run come to the \ 

shore to coal. For a shoi*t ))eriod they miglit be sunplicd at sea 
by coiilships, and in the manner descrilxxl in 2/ie "^wmiV« 
I/itjte"^ but the coalshii)s themselves would lie a considenible 
time at sea, or, if steamships, would rcquiix) cojd for the long 
voyages which they would have to make. To say nothing df 
the many chances in our favour of catching the coidships, dei)dtA 
on land would have to be established, which we coukl find and 
burn, for we have st?en in the manoDUvi-es how diiiicult and 
unceilain is the operation of taking in coid at sea. Our policy 

would be to cut oil* the enemy's supplies of fuel by attacking  » 

and ca])tunng not only his cualships but his coiding stations; .^ 

and our stpiadrons would be Iwttcr emj^loyed in such active 
work as burning up or st<.vding the enemy's co.al than in 
crawling a}x)ut the home waters by way of protecting the end 
only of our long lines of connnuiiicjition. If I am right in 
supposing that we could make most of the distant oceans, as 
inhospitable to the enemy's cruisers as is an Arabi<an desert to 
a Eui-opean traveller, simply by our ix>sse.ssion of almost all 
the cot'iling stations, it is dillicult to see why the process of 
starving-out should not be applied to the sea trade of a hostile 
power. As for our own vessels the tendency of trade is to 
make moi*e and more use of large and fast steiimships, which 
need not always follow the well-known tr«acks where they would 
be looked for. If sighted by an enemy they must trust to speed 
and to t he protection of the da rkness. fhey will not be dependent 
on the winds, and may turn in any direction under cover of the 
night. 

As some armies aro^ now adopting smokeless powder, with Puc!. 
great gain to their clliciency, so will tliat naval ixiwer have an 
advantage which adopts the nearest ap])roach to smokeless 
fuel ; and there could be no discovery whicJi would be of much 
greater value in war to a maritime nation than the invention 
of a cheap and eH'ective means of obtaining motive power 
without smoke. Much may even now be done by improved 
methods of fe<*ding engine fires, and even by skilful stoking. 
Tlie lack of skilled stokers during the late manoeuvres was 
shown, among other proofs, by the volumes of smoke which 

^ Chapman and Hall, 1888, 
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could be seen blackening the horizon even when the ships were 
hull-down or theiusi4ves invisible. Among tlie many facts 
which illustrate the recent progress niailo by Italv in prepara- 
tion for naval warfare there is none more remarkable than the 
success of the school for stokers in the fonu of the great 
sti^amer, formerly employed in British tnule, which sets to sea 
ejich morning from iS|K'zia csirrying lx;tween two and three 
huntlrcd appivntiee stokers of the Italian fleet engiiged in 
learning the artitices of their tnule. In the meantiiuo Great 
Hritnin possesses, as has Imhmi shown by Lonl George Uamilton, 
the best ste^im coal of the land hemisphere, and }Slew Zealand, 
I may add, has the iK'st of the water hemispheiv, so that in this 
respect the Empire holds a pi*edominant situation. 

If we sutceed in rendering it imjxjssiblc for an enemy's 
cruisers to exist in lar^o numbers on our tra<le routes, our 
necessjiry supplies both tor coaling stations and for tlie British 
Islands will 1x3 secure ; and I am so far in accoixl with the ]xirty 
who proiH)se to trust eutii-elv to the navy, that I consider the 
rapid attainment of overwhelming superiority at sea as the 
most essential point of Imperial Defence. I only begin to differ 
when they use what api)ears to me exaggerated language which 
might le.'ul the country to believe that the only way of jprotect- 
ing the home islands from invasion is to keep always in home 
watera a lleet superior to any that might be brought against it 
even for a short i)eriod. 

It is not at all certain that if wc lost for a time the command 
of the sea it would be so easy to starve us here at home that no 
nation would be at the trouble to organise an invasion. The 
woi^ " invest inent " has been freely used to describe the con- 
dition of partial blockade in which wo should have to live if 
our command of the seas were gone. "Investment" is a 
military teim applied to the early stages of a siege, and means 
the process of occui)ying all the approaches to a fortified place 
so thoroughly as to exclu<le the ix>ssibility of the reception of 
supplies ; but, for investment to be fatal, it must be complete. 
The proportion between the mouths to be fed inside and the 
land defended must be such that sutiicient food cannot possibly 
l>o produced for the supply of the garrison and the civil |X)pula- 
tion after accumulations have been exhausted ; and in order to 
produce complete investment the besiegers must have a force 
proportioneii to the extent of the circumference which is to be 
invested, while the militiry strength of the country within 
which the investment takes place must have ham so broken down 
that there is no power to raise the siege. The whole of these 
conditions are not likely to 1x3 fulfilled in the case supposed — 
impossible, j^ struggle of the British Empire single-handed against two 
naval powers. No doubt wc should suffer some reverses at sea 
in the tuturc as always in the past, but it is diftieult to believe 
that the United Kingdom coula possibly be invested in the early 
stages of a war. 

The first ciTect of a naval struggle would be to raise the 
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price of n\\ comnMjditifs dopendcni on sea transporL Our 

.^^liling KhipH would bo laid up, and the least fast among our 

iiierrliant Kti^amen tranhfcm.'d to other flags. One result 

would lie a considrrahly incre;iKcd production of food at home. 

Tliero would also lie an immense sudden importation in view of 

ii>ing prices. In the eleven days Ixstween tlio 4th Se^)tembcr 

.-ind tlie ir»th «SentenilMT 1870 raris was supplied with five 

iticuithH* food ; and althouf^h the conditions are not the same* 

still, even in the cn>>e of l«!iigland, the country would to a large 

<*\tent vitrtual itself in advance by the ordinary operations of 

trade. Much waste of food would cease through enforced . 

«H(>noniy, and every inch of M>il would be occupied in the pro- ^ 

duct ion of grain or meat. While gi-eat accumulations of food 

wouhi have taken place at the vei7 commencement of the war, 

tlie quantity of food bought and consumed would somewhat 

(liininish, and the United Kingdom would come much nearer 

to providing for its own necessary supplies than it has done for 

niaiiv a vear. If ever complete invei»tment took place there 

would, of course, bo ha nl shin; but it is not certain that that 

hardship would 1x3 unlx^arabte, or that wc could be starved out 

of resistance. The ce.s.s;itiou of commerce would bo harder for 

UK to lx*ar than the pinch of actual hunger. Moreover, even 

after investment had lx»en attempted, I doubt whether the 

United Kingdom could Ixs debarred from receiving any supplies 

by Rca. 

Sir John Colomb, with whom I so often agree that I always 
r(»gret to tliffcr from him, says in his Defence of Great and 

Greater Britain^ : "Consider for one moment on what the pre- •* Temper- i / 

sumption of possible invasion rests. It rests on this — the loss, ary " In- * I 

tenipf>rary or ix^rinanent, of the command of the waters sur- vestment. | 

rounding the British Islands. But rememljer that the lines of 
conmnniication all radiate from thcso M'aters ; the loss, there- 
fore, of our connnand here cuts every one of the imperial lines : 

and what is this but investment 1 There is a good deal or I i 

confusion in this sentence. The argument was useful as one 
among many that are intended to break down in the minds 
of a popular audience the idea which still exists only too 
largely that the tlefenco of the Empire means nothing more 
than the defence of the United Kingdom from invasion. But 
it has l)een quoted and made use of for other purposes, and 
it is, therefore, necessary tx) suggest weak points. In the first 

place there is no object in a "temporary** investment. No i 

commander would att<*mpt investment if he supposed it to be / 

only temporary, l>ecause if once investment be brolken its whole 
object is defeattnl, and the process has to be begun over again. j ' t 

unless attack — that is, in this case invasion — has been carriea 1 ', 

out at the snma time ; and even then it is the attack and not 
the investment which has been useful 

The second weak point is the vague use of the words ** lines 

1 D^cnce qf Great a^d OreaUr Britain, by Captain J. C R. ColomK 
Edward SUnford, 1880. 
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of coiiiinunicatioii.'' For sliiiw on the soj* the phraso is only 
api>licablc in the .si*n.so tli.-it cei-tniu i>>ints, such as coaling 
stations, luay bo SJiid to fonn a chain of communications. A 
ship start ill!?, siiv, from Canada or from the United Stat(*s with 
whc'it for the Cnit<'d Kingdom, is as free from lines of com- 
munication as is a D4*doutn diief. Tlie captain may go, if lie 
pleas(», by Iceland or by Antwerp, and may land his cargo at 
alnnist any jmiI of our enormousl v extendm ctxist line. During 
the whole ixjriod of our ovenvhelming maritime supremacy 
after Trafalgar we no\er succoixUh.! in sto})ping France from 
rt»ceiving sup])lies by sea. TheitJ never was a case? of such a 
c«>uipletc suiH»riority at sea in time of war as that ixjssessed by 
the Unitetl St-itos of America over tlic Soutliern ivIkjIHous 
states in the latter part of the civil war. Yet blockade-running 
wjis a ivffular trade, and lai-ge fortunes were madtj by those who 
pnwtised it; and only as the ix)rts wem cii])tured did this 
profitable commerce cease. 

England's extremity would 1)0 Americans opjwrtunity ; and 
that in a dilierent sense from the construction which has some- 
times Ix'en put upon the ])hrase. Uolland and l>elgium and the 
Scandinavian p<jwers would huy the majority of our merchant 
ships, unless the United States should change her present 
system of refusing to confer her privileges upon ships built 
abroad. It is proU-ible, however, that this change of law will, 
in view of possible wars in which England will bo engaged, 
bo ellected m the United States, and in this case the greater 
portion of our counuerce will piss in case of war under the 
American flag. High prices would attract American enterprise : 
the United States would cover with the stiirs and stripes an 
immense food trallic ; and the fleets that were "investing" us 
would have to meet the combined energies of the Biitish 
Empire and of the republic. Tho carryincf trade of the world 
would ))ass, doubtless, fix>m our hands, and if we should come 
out victors fi-oni tho struggle it would bo at the cost of heavy 
siicritices. The trade of all the belligerents would bo to some 
extent transferivd to other flags, though that of our enemies 
would suftcr moro greatly than our own, on account of their 
inability to securc fuel, if our coaling stations were pro|x»rly 
defended Iw adequate garrisons^ but we should not bo starAcxl 
at home. 1 am arguing on the improbiible supiX)sition, too, of 
such a collapse of our naval power as would render the inter- 
ception of supplies on a large scale ix)ssible ; and I submit that 
even in this case it would be the intercst of the United States 
to maintain a strict neutrality, and tho interest of our enemies 
to carefully avoid steps whicli might lead to quarrel between 
them and the Americans. As the Union is becoming a naval 
power, it would even ]>e doubtful if our enemies would dare to 
tleclaix) food to be contnibjind. On the whole, I am unable to 
accept tho possibility of a complete investment, excluding 
supplies fix>m without, even in tho event of a disaster to our 
fleets. Partial transference of trade to other nations; high 
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pi-iooH by which many would sufier, might lie expected ; bat not 
Kurh pri'ssun* a.H woiiM, without invai^ion, foroe us to accept any 
terms w]ii<-h iiiiKht \» oflfered. 

This opinion is .stivnprthened when we consider how enonnoiis Dilfimlty 
wouUl Lave to Ix? the dihposiible force of an enemy before lie of »**■- 
eouUl undcrtnkc the pontic task of bloi-k.-itlinK the coasts of taming a 
tlie UnitiKl Kingdom. Our s<'as are stonnv during a great **>'""*'^^* 
ix^rtion of tlie 5*ear, our ports ;iit; innuniiMahle, and the dilli- ' J^^J',*^* ^J*^ 
riiltjr which was found by the Fnite<l Stati*s in lienneticjdly *J*5 ^"'^'^ 
srahng the few hnrlKMirsof t!ie ConfoU»racy would l)e niagniticd '^*"8™*'*' 
a liundrc<lf<ild in tlie ease of an attiMnptod blockade of the 
Ihitish Isles. Mon'over, llw-ts must scatter to "in vc'st.'* while, 
if nur navies wei-e not absolutely d(»stroye<l, tlie annnMicli of any 
British force fiom outside the enemy's lines woulu force him to 
n»n<-«Mitrate to liirht it — niising the blockade and allowing of 
our Ix-ing victual le<1 fiiim the United States or fixmi India and 
the colonies. No single naval catasti*ophe could pnxhico a con- 
dition in which our naval power would be so thoroughly broken 
down that no attai'k would Ik' made by us ujmmi any i>art of the 
investing line. It is only when Sir John C4)loml>, and more 
lately his imitators, }M\i;in to argue ujYon the supposition that 
teni]>orary loss of connnand on tlic home waters would bring 
alK>ut starvation, and when we are told by some naval men that 
f«)r this reason we must eschew land defences and trust entirely 
to a navy — the defeat or the absence for strategical reasons of 
which would place us in such a position — th<at it is time to say 
that neither tn<* preniist^s nor the conclusion of the argument 

ait* justitied by known facts. Our manufactures would be i 

seriously assailed, our fmxl supply would become precarious I 

under tlie circumstances which nave been stated, but we should 
not 1x5 brought to the jxjint of suiTen<lcr bv alxsoluto starvation, 
and the ix)ssibilit3'^ of invasion is not excluded, as some of the 
naval sclux)l pretend, by the fact that it would bo unnecessary. 

On the other hand, a defeat or a temix»rary absence of the Invasion. j 

fleet might lead to Iximbardments, attacks upon arsenals, and > 

even to invasion, if our niobilt^ land forces, our foiiiiications and 
their garrisons, were not such as to render attacks of any kind 
too dangoi-ous to be woilh attempting. Tliere is this ditierence 
Ix'tween the Unitinl Kingdom and the colonics and coalinff 
stations; that, while our gen(»ral command of the sea woula 
make the risk of long voyages for attacking our foreign stations 

too great for an en<*my to face, at home we a'-e within a few i , 

hours' steam of military iK>rts wliich may belong to that enemy, I ' 

and which aix* furnishe<l with the naval means of preventing i / 

bloi'kade, in the shajx^ of great fleets of torjxjdo-boats. To these I | . 

ports can 1m brought in a few <1ays as many troo])s and guns as | . j 

couhl i)ossibly Ix* require<l for invasion, and more than one high 
military authority has lately stat^nl that at least one foreign 
)X)wer couhl at any moment put her hand on ships able to carry 
to these shoiws a large army of invasion. From such danger the 
colonies are i)rotect4Hl by our own general connnand of the seas» 
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and by our possession of the fort i Bod coaling stations — whe 
these receive their garrison ». So great is the (liflei-enco bet wee 
the United Kingdom and South Africa or Australi«a in sue 
matters that it would l)e likely that «a naval power with wliic 
M-e wero at war would give up all idea of attacks upon th 
colonies, and would concentrate at home for blows in th 
Me<literranean and even nearer London. 

While it is ditlicult to disembark cavalry and artillery, witi 
out which there can be no complete army, yot no diiilcult 
would be tound, in the absence of our fleet, in transporting an 
landing a large force of picked infantry suflicientty strong t 
overcome all resistance which could be otfoitxl on the shore, fc 
no largo defence force coukl move with the Siimc rapidity r 
ships carrying an equal or greater number of men. l^esistanc 
to mvasion ought to bo calculated on the 6up])osition that a 
enemy could certainly land a large body of infantry, but th? 
the disemlxirkation of artillery and stores would be so muc 
slower as to give time for the assembling of a gi-e:iter defensiv 
force of all arms if it was oi*ganised and ready. ^ At the presen 
J time, and even after all the i>reparation of which the Uoveri 

I ment boast, I do not hesitate to say that such a force is nc 

prepanxl to take the field at home. 

If there is any use, as I think there is the greatest, in such 
homo defensive force as that which might 1x5 supplied by th 
volunteers, the resistance to invasion is obviously a tasK fc 
which they should be i)rcpared, and in fulfilling it they woul 

> render the highest service to tlic Einpiro as a whole by releasin 

the fleet for its true work. The difliculties of transporting an 
landing an invading army, and above all of using it for otlenc 
after it was landed, would 1x5 so givat that the nossession of oi: 
existing Ijodies of troops, if they were proiieriy equipped an 
organised for immediate movement, would render invasion 
forlorn hope. The peculiar position of Great Britain does nc 

t^ make invasion impossible, but only enables us to resist it wit 

a small army, if that army be highly organised for rapid war, s 
effectually as we could resist with millions of tix>ops if wo ha 
land frontiei's. The difficulty of invasion reduces to com pan 
tively small dimensions the force by which we could 1x5 attackc 
on shore ; but, on the other hand, such a force would be con 

i posed of the flower of our enemies* troops. 

In the absence of the fleet the landing could not be prevente< 
Tliere are many parts of our coast where it would uresent n 
diifieulties. ancf to try to guard them all would oe a fati 
strategy, tor we should be weak everv where, and rapid coi 
cent rat ion would be impossible. We cfo not need an immem 
number of ill-train«»d, ba<lly-equippe<l, and unorganisciil troop 
but an army completely ready to t'lke the field and fight in tii 
onen — supplieil with a well-trained field artillery. Possesse 
of such a force we might sleep peacefully in our beds, eve 
though the bulk of the ile^t were away settling the question < 
our command at sea for the next halZ-ccntury to come. If w 
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are not so pre])aitHl on shore, tlien a Ini^ portion of our naval ' 

forces must Ijc kept usolessljr and ingloriously inactive, watch- ! 

ing for iin uneiny who in tliis ciise may never come to us, but ' 

who may direct expeditions against our colonies and trade. In 

cither case invasion would be prevented; but in the second I 

sup|x>sition at a terrible sacrifice. The concentrated fleets of , 

the two powers might, sweep all before them in another heoii- ' ^ 






sphere, cripple our trade, capture our coaling stations, and 
dost my our scattered squadrons. 

Tlic French and Germans are now engaged on completing Defence of ! 

the defence of their coasts upon a scientific system ; and the coasts ] 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale has clearly shown in the Journal of ^ *!>• 
the Koyal United »Si'r\ico Institution how jXMfect are the United 
arrangements ad(iple<l for coast defence by Continental powers. Kingdom. 
Wo have done much ]at<'ly in the direction of naval mobilisa- 
tion, although even in this point we are still, I think, behind 
the Italians and the Germans, and only on an equality with 
the French. In other countries the pnncipal officers appointed 
to resen'o ships are always ready, knownig even in time of 
.peace the ixjsitions that they have to take up in time of war. 
Captain lienderson luvs excellently said that tlio power of rapid 
mobilisation which has been the chief modem development of 
Continental armies has spread to their navies, and that the 
critical ]x>int of modern war, not only in Continenttil cases, but 
where we ourselves are concerned, will in the future bo reached 
almost at the moment of declaration of war. Tlie principle 
upon which the French and Gei-mans are proceeding is that, in 
the absence of success at sea, two classes of attempts are to be 
guarded against on shore — invasion, by mobile land forces 
(attacking the enemy after they have landed), and bombard- 
ment, by protecting with fortification and similar means the 
place likely to he bombanled. 

As regaixls invasion, I am glad to Ix; able to quote Sir John 
Colomb, as he thought in 1880, uix>n my sida In a chapter 
upon colonial defence he says : '* I do not for a moment under- 
rate the . . . absolute necessity of being prejiai-ed to render 
invasion impossible by purely militaiy forces. If we are not so 
prepared, we stake the fate of the Empire on, |)erhaps, a single 
naval engagement. A tempoi'ary reverse at sea might . . . ne 
convertetl into a final defeat on land, resulting in a total over- 
throw of all further jwwer of resistance. It is necessanr . . • 
that invasion be eiliciently fpaixled against^ so that, should our 

home fleet be tcmporanly disabled, we may, under cover of our . 

army, prejiare and strengthen it to regsiin lost ground, and | 

renew the struggle for that which is essentiad to our life as a , i 

nation and our existence as an Empire.'' This seems sound ' 

sense, fur it jjuts each service in its projxjr place for the defence 

of the count ly. It is very ditlerent from the t'llk of the last | i j 

two years, that the navy is our only "line of defence," and 
that not a sixpence should be s|x*nt on land defences until the 
navy has been brought into some ideal condition of strength, 
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' calculated on tlic supposition that it is to be able, without doubt. 

lioth to prevent all cfianco of invasion or of boniburdnients, ana 
everv whore to guaixl our commerce upon the seas. 

AVhilc I think the i*ocent outlay upon the navy necessaiy, 

yet, even with the mlditions to 1^ obtained from the extra sums 

vot<Hl for expenditure during the next four years, our navy will 

not be such sts to js^ive us a ivasonable superioiity of stix'ngth 

I apainst the combination of two consideniblo naval powers, 

! either in the class of battle -ships or in tlie class of swift 

cruisers. The provision now being m:ule might bo suflicient if 
the other powers should stand still ; but recent delmtes in 
France and recent action on the part of Itussia negative the 
supiK)sition that they will merely complete their ships that are 
on the stocks, and then rest, or build only sulliciently to replace 
old ships struck off the lists. What is wjanttnl, as I nave urged, 
is a well-considered combined scheme in which the navy and 
the army should occupy each its allotted place under such a 
scientific considei*ation of our neecls as has been iTcently given 
to these mattei*s by the German Emi)ire, according to the 
showing of Colonel Hale. ^ The moneys that the I'ritisli Empire 
J spends upon d(»fence are immensely great, and what is wanted 

is that those money's should be sj>ent as is decided by the best 

advisers who can Ije obtained, without the present contention 

between the senices, Gimecl on as though they were rival 

' establishments in trade. Such (questions must not be left to 

the decision of engineei's, or artillerymen, or sailors, but dis- 
cusseil and settled as parts of a joint scheme on which the best 
' naval and military talent in the country has been consulted. 

Land ^ French and Geiman statement of principles for preventing 
forces, invasion declares for the use of " mobile " forces on land. There 
Ls only one true way to checkmate an enemy, and that is by 
boating him in the lield ; and for this purpose the giciter por- 
tion of our force must be capable of marching and manccuvrinc: 
and must not be tied down to some sjwt called a "jwsition. 
Armies which fight wars of positions are always beaten, and I 
see with ajjprehension the adoi)tion of position warfare as the 
highest attainment to which tne volunteers are to aspire. If 
there were chains of mountains with narrow passes to defend 
on the London, as on the Indian fi-ontier, there might be good 
l)osition work for volunteers to do : but writing, as I do, these 
wonls at Pyrfoixl, in a room from which I see tlie low lines of 
the Hog's mck and of tlie North Downs, cut through by the 
1^ . Mole and Wey, continually crossed w*ith ease in our own 

manceuvres, I find no positions which cannot easily be turned, 

nor any opjX)rtunity for a British defending force to so place 

I its(ilf that it cannot be tattackeil in flank, as Frtnlerick used to 

attack the armies of ^laria Theresa. The plight in which the 

I'olunteers are placed is due to the fact that there is in this 

\^ ^ country no field artillery for them, and indecnl only just enough 

j for our two army corps (with a few additional tr«K>)>s), wiiich 

) themselves, I am sorry to hear, are not yet in that " mobile '* 
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state, or ovon stnte of renflinrss for inimetliate mobilisation 

whien evory Continental ]x>wcr roganls as esM^ntial in these 

days. On(^ anny corps is rm<ty in a fashion ; that is, ready to 

go aliroful at sliort notice, having a great part of its equipment i 

p1ncr<l at ]M»rt.s of eniUirkation where it would be out 4>f the j , ! 

way in cn>e nf invasion ; but the second army corps wants 

much to cf»niplete it, and the artillery is still, except that of the 

lirst corj^s, anned with guns of a variety of pattern which 

would cronte innncnso confusion. Mr. r^tanhopc claims so 

much credit for having paHially suppliinl 12-]Kmncler guns that 

thei-e is some reason to fear he has not facc<l the question of ' 

the 20-|X)unders, which are, I believe, ready for adoption, but ' 

ai*e not being manufactured for supniy; and we are, though 

not in KO absolutely destitute a condition as we were when I 

wrote my work uynm The Bnti:^h Army, still without a mobile 

force ca]>able of standing acninst invasion. 

We have no longer the old excuse that no one knows what a No mobile 
mobile land force should l)e. Whatever may Ije the case with land force 
fortifications, there is no paiiv which denies the wisdom of in England. 
constituting a thorou^'hly mobile foi^cc complete in all respects, 
out of the hoterogenoous mass of military material which exists 
in Gn»at Britain. Yet we have not even now completed the 
organisation of our regidar forces. It is still true tliat if the 
two anny coips should bo coniiileted, and be sent out of the 
countiy on an ex]Mtlition, for examnle, to aid in the defence of 
India, thei*e would remain no mohile force at all for homo 
defence, and haixlly any field artillcrj'. A small commencement 
lias been mn*le towards fonning ammunition columns, which, 
were they fully organiseil, wouUl release the condemnea 
batteries fixim their divad of absoq^tion into ammunition 
columns. The late measures have been in the right direction, 
but they all halt after the first step. Portions of the auxiliary 
forces have been told ofl' for garnsons, but it is still the case 
that the main body of our aniiies have no uiobilc organisation 
enabling them to take the field, and that the fleet is ham])crcd 
with the necessity of providing against invasion. We remain, 
in short, in the i)Osition, which I Quoted Sir John Colomb as 
descril)ing, of staking the fate of the Empiro upon "perhaps a 
single naval engagement." No fault is to be found with the 
AdniiiTilty, I am convinc(»d, as regaixls the provision for home 
defence. The highest naval authorities have never aU'indoned 
the view, state<l by th<»in now fifty ^ears ago, that were an 
undue propoition of our own fleet tied to the Channel the 
enemy would be set free, to the great danger of our com- 
merce ; while, convei*s(»lj*, if the fleet is to jK?rform its proper 
duties and to carry out its strategical movements unhamix?red, 
our arsenals must Ix; defended by fortification and our capital 
by a mobile army. 

We have seen how stit>ng Mellx)unie has been made, and it FortifScs- 
is impossible to ])ivt(»nd that Liverj^Xil or Bristol, to which in tlon of 
(lieevtMit of war more trade would come than would face the <locky»nU 
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and con- Chnnnel ronie to London, arc in tho same condition of pro- 
mercial tection. Whatever difforence there mav be Ix'twcen the forti- 
portfl. fication of distant stations, and of the (fock^'ards, arsenals, and 

comiucrcial harbours of our coasts at home, is all in favour of 
the heaviest guns and works being in the Unito<l Kingdom, 
because they an^ more likely to be attacked by ikH)ts of battle- 
ships, instead of merely by squadrons of cruisers. If the fleet 
would bo hampered by having to guard Sierra Leone and St^ 
Luciii, it would be almost equally tied if the mouth of the 
Thames and ^lodway, and the entrances to our commercial 
harbours, should be unable to liold an enemy at bay for a short 
time ; and such ports would, in tho absence or temiwrary 
disablement of the fleet, bo exposed to more serious attack 
than would be Hong-Kong or Singapore or Mell)oume. All 
harbour defence of the modern type must, in oitler to ho com- 
plete, include a local naval force with torjxHlo - IxKits and 
steam-launches, and shore batteries for tho protection of the 
mine -fields. It is to be regretted that the naval volunteer 
movement appears to have failed to establish ibjelf on a large 
scale; and the provision of local works from local resources 
seems also as yet to have been a failure. Military science has 
worked out tne whole scheme of the defence of commercial 
harbours; but little has yet been done except on pa|M;r. 
Probably the most important points as has been pix)ved by 
colonial example, is tne selection tor the command of the 
defence at cacn spot of an otFicer possessing scientific know- 
ledge of the principle of tho joint working of mine-fields, shore 
guns, torpedo-boats, and steam-launches to guard asrainst boat 
attacks upon the torjxxio lines, rather than the qualities which 
shine best upon parade. 
Comnuind. The question of command is indeed a grave one. It is 
necessary for a good defence that artillery, engineering, and 
boat work shoulcl be carried on under one impulse, and I am 
told that this is far from being the case at present We may 
be certivin that the good feeling of tho sei*\'ices would be made 
manifest in the case of pressing danger, but that would be a 
little late. If peace manoeuvres have any meaning, they are 
intended as preparations for war, and, while I see troops of 
all arms practising perpetual marching drill, I fail to notice 
the daily nabit of setting soldiers and sailors to work together 
on that all - important business — the protection of the vital 
portions of the seaboard. It puzzles one to see the guiardian- 
ship of the Thames defences* and of those of Chatham com- 
mitted to generals sprung from the infantry or cavalry, while 
Woolwich, which has no works or heavy guns, and little ixwm 
for the manoeuvres of field artillery, is commanded by an artillery 
officer. 
Connter- In treating the subject of Imperial Defence I have hitherto 

attack. confintnl myself to measures necessary for mere protection; but 
it is idle to suppose that war could be brought to a termination 

1 Up to 9th January 1S90. 
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unlofw we are prcpaird in some way to obtain advantaces over 

tho oneiiiy bucIi ok to cause him to weary of the stmgcleL The 

rijtonte in as necessary in warfare as in fencins, and defence 

must include the pr>ssibility of counter-attack. In case of war 

with a mAfitime power we ought to bo able to use our command 

of caalinff stations to comi^lcte the advantages which we possess 

nt sea. \Ve ouglit to deprive the enemy of such coalin£[ stations 

as ho now Iiak, and attack his establisliments in countries where 

the population is hostile to liis rule. In the event of a war in 

which we had not to fight Russia for the possession of Indi% 

tho outlying posts ami territories of our enemy across the seas 

would )x) our natural prey; but as against Russia we have 

no such means of counter -attack. It is futile, however, to 

discuss in detail the conditions of wars which would depend 1 

upon the grouping of the powers. ^ ^ ^ ' 

In view of almost any conceivable hostilities we ought to be 
proi)aro<l to supply arms and otlicers to native levies which OfBoen. • 

would support our Empire in various portions of the globa 
Our ability to do so is an old tradition of the British Empire^ 
and one of tho chief items of our military strength has always 
Ijcou the power of winning the confidence of native forces^ 
inK])irinG: trust, and almost creating courage where it did not 

exist. When wo rememl)cr tho condition to which the Egyptian . 

troo])s had been reduced before our organisation of that armr, | 

and the abject terror shown by them in presence of such Araos , I 

as they now Ix'at with case upon the Nile, it may be takei^ for 

granted tluit tho old faculty, by the use of wliich we conquered , 

India, is still ours. But the men chosen for such work must be 

truiiKKl and skilled otliccrs, and I do not know where they are * | 

to come from. Wo have none too many for all the requisites of , 

the regular army in case of war. India, as I have shown, would 
make a cidl not only for immcnliate needs^ but to meet tiie 
heavv drain of a campaign. Neither the militia nor volunteers 
are tiilly otliinuHxl, and tlie auxiliary forces would take a larso 
numl)er of additional otHcers in tho event of mobilisation. The 
same principle of full preparation should govern the supply of 
arms, their manufacture and repair. Tlie stocks should be Anns. 
larger than they are. and an end should be made to exclusive- 
ness in production. India at least should be able to manufacture 
guns, carriages, rifles, and ammunition, and should hold large 
reserves with a view of giving aid to Mauritius, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, IIong-Kong, Labuan, and North Borneo^ 
and for tho purposo of arming eastern races from which we 

might draw levies, Gordon showe<l how Chinese may be led to hefka, , I 

victory ; and tho very Chins whom we arc now slowly subduing. I 

and who are, I fear, too good for our Madras troops, wookl 
si>i>n enlist under our bsinners if we could arm and oAcer them. 

We should have Ix^foro us schemes for developing our miUtaij I ' 

strength in time of war, such as aro not vet preivired, and it is t 

also not encouraging to those who woula fecCerate the militaiy ^ 

organ iis'it ions of tho Empire that we have not yet succeeded in 
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putting together a satisfactory oi'ganisatioii for the large forces 
that we possess at homo. 

The raniii tiling net^lctl for a joint organisation of the whole 
of the (h'tVnsivo forces of tlie Empire is tlie civation of a bocly 
of men whose duty it would 13C to oonsider the (questions raised 
and to work out the answers. Tlio problem is more ditUcult 
for the British Empii-e than for any other state, and yet we are 
tlie only jx)wi»r spending vast sums upon defence who have no 
Genci-al tStalT. A Oeneml Stall* needs a Chief of the StiiF at 
the head of it, wlio in our country would be, as he is in France, 
the right-hand man of the Minister of War, while in Germany 
he is tlie mlviser of the Kini)eror, who commamls in chief hira- 
sc'lf, as well as of the Minister of War. The duty of a General 
Stair is to teach the art of war and ad\dse on all matters 
relating to plans of campaign, and the organ i»ition necessary 
to make them successful Thei*o is little hoi)e of our ever being 
ready for war. or carrying out a military federation of the 
Empire, or, inilced, even organising the home forces, until we 
|)Ossess a well-organised General Stafll That otlice must be no 
slavish copy of the Prussian ollice, excellent though tlie Prussian 
system is, but must give us at the least what every other aimy 
has in the sha^K) of a i)owerful Staff Dejxvrtment. 

The attitude of the British public to the office created, ratlier 
than develoiMxl, by Count von Moltke, has been one of awe and 
veneration; of open-mouthctl wonder, and hopelessness of ever 
ix>ssessing anything like it. Yet there is nothing to prevent 
us from iiaving an organisation of the s:ime nature, modified 
to suit our sjxjcial nee<is. The Great General StafF at Berlin — 
other modern armies have copied it — is nothing more than the 
application to military purposes of the principle upon which 
civil businesses arc conducted. In each case what is tirst 
needed is the best information upon the facts. Then plans 
are formed, anticipating those of others who^ are likely to 
become opponents. The difliculty met with in discovering 
the princi))les which were to guide us in the fortification oi 
the coaling stations shows that we have at present no such 
system in force, and no similar system possessed of adequate 
power. A Chief of the Stafl* having to deal with such a 
question as coaling stations would determine, from the infor- 
mation accumulated in his department, what forces would be 
likely to Ix; brought against the posts selected, and thus would 
judge what forts and guns would be required. 

The working out in advance of the problems of w.ar, per- 
fectly performed in Gennany, involves not half the comnlication 
that presents itself in the case of the British Empire. Germany 
has three lines to defend, and two directions of possible initiative, 
while the British Empire has enomious frontiers, world-wide 
interests, and nuraei*ous ix>ssible enemies — small or great — as 
well. Of all the nations oui*s should be that trusting the most 
to well -ordered knowledge an<l well -elaljora ted i)ians. Yet 
from time to time we are shocked by revelations of our unpre- 
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) VI red condition, nnd, a sirens popular fci'ling having been 
thu« crcutixl. Government follows tlio inmulse and anpoints 
a conunittfc or a coniniission to obtain information and make 
recotninendations to it. lioi)orts overlap and sometimes contra- 
diet each other, and frequently tlio result of neutralising forces 
is that no action at all is taken. 

A General Start* fonns an organisation which is itself a I 

standing committee on all subjects which embrace preparation I 

for war; and, although tinancial limits must ot course be 
imposed upon it, there is at all events this i*eason for a 

change— that under the present plan no British Government ' 

succtH-nls in managing naval and military matters with either * ^ 

economy to the taxiwiyer or with elUciency as regards the 
services. The present Intelligence nejmrtment of the anny 
p(;rfornis only a small section of the duties which would 
devolve u]ion a General iStali', and the only wonder about it 
is that it is alive at all. The work that has Ijt^cn given it to 
do has been well done ; but in the Irtish army the Intelligence 
Denartnient is a humble servant, if not a drudge. 

in advocating the creation of a Genenil Stall', in the modem Errors to 
sense, it is necessary to guartl against a misunderstanding which be avoMvil 
might easily arise. Nothing could be worse than the intro<luc- in the crea- 
tion of the old French system (])iirtly at one time iniitated in tionof a 
other countries, and now abandoned by Franco herself for a ^^n«rsl ' 

statr uix>n the German model) of making the staff of the army ^'^^ ' 

a permanent organisation — s<?pai'atc<l fi-om the I'e^imcntal 
portion of the services by a strict lino of demarcation. To 

produce a separate institution with interests opposed to those , 

of the fightnig army, and to develop a class of sedentary ' I 

oillceis, unused to practical work and unfit to take the tield 
in full vigour of bocly, would be a step in the wrong direction. 

The mo<lern system is one of a permanent institution worked What it 
by shifting units, continually ixjceiving fresh men into the should be. 
otllce, to whom it imnarts that knowlcHlge and training which I 

it alone can give, a!ia sends them forth again to be distributed , 

through the entire army. The French General Staff is a body 
of this kind, although some complaint is made as to the want 
of sutlicient interchange between staff and regimental work 
in France. The German Great General Stafl* has some per- 
manent officials who arc chosen for their s])ecial qualities, as 
collectors and co-ordinators of information, and are not intended 
to take the field. But the great majority of the officers at any 
moment within the walls of the Berlin demrtment are there 

only for a time, during which they practise the more intellectual ! I 

portion of the work of staff officers, and pass out again to their ' 

corps, where they have to deal with iho practical details of 

service ; never, however, ceasing to design manasuvrcs that ' ^ | 

illustrate the strategy and tactics of belligerents. The best 
men, and nearly all tnose who become generals, are some three 
times in the office in the course of their career, leaving it for 
regimental duties in the various ranks and again returning 
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to it by selection for merit Tho system has been admirably 
described by Mr. Spenser NVilkinson in llu Brain of an Arnvj^^ 
and the Manchester Guardian also deserves credit for having 
kept the General Staff system steadily before the British public 
as a model 

Such an organisation in England would have no power to 
interfere with the duties of the Commander-in-Chief or of the 
Minister of War. It would ncitlier in-spect troops nor regulate 
the promotion of the army, but it would decide the principles 
which would arrange the distribution of the imperial forces, 
ami do all the mass of work which is included under the head 
of preixirations for mobilisation. It would, however, be less of 
an administrative oltice than a school of generalship. If the 
present Adjutant-General, Lord Wolseley, is to be the head of 
it when createil he must be frec<l fram most of the adminis- 
trative duties which he is at present called on to perform. 

The very existence of a General Staff would constitute a form 
of Imperial military Federation. Tho Chief of the Staff would 
have an intimate knowleilKO of the resources of every colony. 
The Cabinet would be told what was wanted for each colony, 
and in what each colony was deficient. Government could 
then propose to colonies definite schemes, which would carry the 
weight which would desen'edly attach to a highly competent 
opinion, while at present we are able to do little more than ask 
vague questions. How ready our children across the seas are 
to take up clear and distinct proposals is now evident in 
Australia, where great attempts are being made, as has been 
seen above, to meet the wishes of the General Oflicer command- 
ing at Hong-Kong. Men of business are given to fall in with 
businesslike suggestions, and several of the colonies >vould at 
once be willing to hike a share in a scheme which could be 
shown to be a part of an all-embracing organisation for Imperial 
Defence. Each colony or group of colonies would have its staff 
lent from or trained in the General Stall* at home, and would 
send to England its ablest otHcers for instruction. The Aus- 
tralians are already despatching their best officers to India and 
to England. 

A General Staff would also calculate the necessary garrisons 
for the coiiling stations that have been chosen by the navy^ and 
would concert with the naval Intelligence Department, itself 
niised into a school of naval strategy, mccisures for bringing 
these garrisons to war strength in the easiest manner. In some 
cases it would be necessary to keep them always at war strength, 
while in others this would not be required. These are points 
which can only be settled by mutual agreement, and arrange- 
ment in time of peace, between the services, with the heads of 
which would rest the final decision. The main point is to have 
such questions worked out with authority by officers trained to 
the investigation of these problems, and haying for their business 
the duty ox leaving no difficulties of the kind unfaced. 

^ Macmillan and Go. 
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One n^stiH of tlie existcnco of a General BtalT would he that Tbe llxfa« 
n*.NiMinsiliiHti(*s would Ix* uuirked out ; and if ever the Empire of responsi- 
found itM'lf ill Signed in war it would know the officials upon bility. 
wliom n*proof hhould fall. At the present moment the Intelli- Theprearat 
((once Depirtniont has not sullicirnt authority to secure the IntelU* 
adontion of its views. Thiit dcjiartment has, it is known, G^imm 
worKod out a complete plan of mobilisation of the home forces; I^I*'*- I f 

but this is immediately handed over to another department, ■**■*• j I 

i\ui\ the exwutivc branches may overrule, with imiierfect know- ! 

ktlge, the princinlcs laid down Ujpou fuller knowledge by those 

who have studicHi the ma.ssi^s of tacts accumulated in tlie office. , ' 

In our nrcsont system tlierc is a confusion between the reliccting . • * 

and calculating and the executive powers ; and no one could be ' ( 

held n*sponsib]o if our mobilisation schemi^s broke down, for | i 

the original designers and the executive would be able to throw i ' 

the res|x>nsibility Uickwards and forwards unon each other. ' 

When our mobilisation arrangements fail, ana there seems a 
risk that the Empire will eo to pieces, there is too much reason 
to fear that the ]X'oplc will not wait to argue out the intermin- 
able question of the distribution of blame, but will turn blindly 
against the highest authorities that it can reach. 

Organisation rather than numbers must continue to bo the Army or- 
main topic for discussion when we deal with Imixsrial Defence, ganlsation 
because it would bo vain to call for additional men so long as ***** *h« 
those we have, in spite of the enormous cost of our system, are volunteers. ' 

not eouipped an<l prep^ired for war. There may be ignorance, 
but tiierc is no backwardness on the part of the public as 
regards the steps to be taken for defence. Everything that has 

l>ct;n done in this direction in the last few years has been done I | 

in obccUcnco to outside pressure, which has Ix^en rather resisted 
than encouraged by the leading men. Tliere never was in 
history a more curious example of topsy-turvy patriotism than 
the recent self- taxation of the community to make good the 
ilefault of the Government to equip the volunteers. 

Another force which is available and cheap is the militia, a The militia. i i 

source of strength capable of large development in time of war ; ' I 

but here we arc met by the uiificult^ that it has not been 
decided where the arms and officers which will be needed upon 
the mobilisation of this force are to be found. 

The British Empire Ix^ars for war expenditure an enormous Cost 
charge ; the heaviest borne by any nation in the world. The 
Emnirc sjiends on its defence between tifty and sixty millions 
sterling m the year, and upon the Biitish and Indian army 

alone Ki)cnds moix) than the German and far more than the i I \ 

French army costs. The French and German Empires each f, 

spend on war, through their military and naval departments, i 

about the annual sum which is provided for the year 1890-91 in , 

the Gel-man budgets, namely £37,250,000. Although the com- ! 

parison which I instituted in my former book between the ! 

financial charge for the British and that for the German army  

is, as I then showed, in many of its figures, vitiated by the 
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oxistonce in Gcrmnny of a conscription, yet tlioro is tho fact that 
ouranuy exixsnditure in IndLa and in England together is so 
enormous that not even tlio iigurcs relating to pay and pro- 
visions, and many others which aro afFccUHl by conscrii>tion, 
account for tho difleronce, in nunilKM*s an<l orgniiis«'ition, of the 
force kept up by the United Kingdom and by Germany. 
When statements of this kind aro made it is common to iind 
men siiying that those who make them do not take into account 
the cxtraoixlinary war expenditure of France and Germany but 
look only to their ordinary budgets. As far as I am concerned 
this is not the cise. Tho German figures are confused through 
the difficulty caused by the existence of sei>iinito accounts tor 
Biivaria and some other states, but in the case of France the 
tigurcs can easily be given. 

Fnince keeps up half a million of men in time of i)e<ace, and 
is now able to CJill into tho field two and a half millions in time 
pcmliture of war and to supply them with their equipment. That country, 
"""""** in the heaviest year, after the last war, of renewal of material 
and of fortification, when the whole of that wonderful series of 
fortresses which now face Germany was under construction, 
I'eached tho extivme figure of £32,000,000 army exi)cnditure in 
twelve months. In ISbS the Fi-ench total war expenditui-e was 
less considerable. In 188J) wo find tho figures creeping up 
again, and tho estimates are for an ordinary expenditui'O of 
over twenty-two millions and an extraordinary exjxinditure of 
seven, or twehty-nino and a half millioiis in all, it we include 
the extni military expenditure in Tonquin. The bu<lget of 
1890 shows figures which are very nearly the siimo as those of 
1889, and provides for a total exi>enditure, onlinary and extr.a- 
oixlinary, through tho Ministiy of War, of £28, 420,(XX). Even 
if we inoludo the cost of the niarine infantry, tho French army 
expenditure is only thirty millions to our tliirty-eight, thirty- 
nine, or forty millions of various recent ycirs — not including 
that on our marines who scn*o on board ship as well as, like tho 
French mannes, on shore. There is colonial ex]x;ndituro on 
certain colonial stations which does not ap])earin our imperial 
accounts, but which corresiX)nds to some fortification exj)endi- 
ture, and expenditure in the French West Indies and in Senegal 
which does figure in the French accounts. Tho French thirty 
millions includes, ix>uglily siK'aking, in 188D a million on fortiti- 
Ciitions, a million on melinite shells, and two millions upon 
new rifies. 

Kejecting as we do the modern foreign system of training a 
huge force, organised for instint action, wo maintain a small 
regular force in time of jieace, with untitiined reserves, and 
inents that liojx) to create a large army out of material ready to our hand 
we make, ^^.j^jj^ ^^^ looms liirge. Our very plan itself is unsjitisfactory, 
beciuise it stakes too much upon the doubtful chance of a single 
naval battle; but when we iulopt it there at least sliould 
follow the full elabomtion in advance of that mobilisation 
which forms a portion of our principle Great as are our 
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p'^'iurcp^. tlicir «li*vr)opni«*iit wouM m|nirp lui enonnoos time 
if our pn-cautioiiH had not Imnii fillly t.ikeii in time of peaecu 
( >f all fxi^-ibk* cf mi-si's ojM*n to us tliat of trusting Mimlly to the 
1 :i r ^e n*^ »u rc<*H <»f t i te Km | >i re, wit lioot cali-u Li 1 1 ng f jeforehand 
liow tlicy arc to lie um*(1. i.> tlio iikM fooHah. Oar only inoliili<;a- 
tton si'liriiii* for iUv KiimI forces at presient in existenco ties the 
volutit4*4'rH an«l tln'ir ^ tiian'liinsf 4<>-iK>un<l(T Ijatteries** to the 
fIrfriHf* of **!»<»'»! lions'* or i*ntnMirlH*cf oam|)s on the soath-cost 
:in<l the iK>i-tlio:ist of I/>n<lon, ami in olivioiisly insufficient as a 
►<Ii« iiie of Ini|N'riaI |)« fiMice. If a full Kclienie were worked oat 
acrain^t all «*\<'nt unlit irs by a c*»MiiM'tcnt Cliirf of tlie Staff in a 
])i-o|N'r Stair J)r{kartnirnt, and S4*t l»y the ( nhinet Ufmn its own 
rc^IMiii-il'ility Ix'fore the n.ition and the Empire a.s a whole, I 
am roi)\ inc'cii that it would Im? .iccvpted liy the public of (treat 
and (Sn-atcr Hritain as the close of a controversy which at 
prc^ont se«*m« intcnninable. 

Th«» niotlnT-eountrv. with her concentrated population and Example 
her IKl<M>^^ion of stwilhil military talent, ousrht to si*i an to tlie 
exanipU; to her chil<lr«»n by working out a pnictical sj-stem, in <^ ' 
whi«h many of them wouUlpladly take their ]virt At present 
we M»t a bid example of jealousy, friction l)ctwecn different 
ant)ioriti(>s nnd abjwnce of organ! station. When the approaches 
to the rapital of the Kmj>iiv are defemlwl by the existence of a 
\v<*ll-prcj)ai-erl though small mo)»ile anny, our seaports nrotected, 
our coahnpr stations nniUMl and garrisonc<l, and the schooling of 
geniTal.Nhip i)i'ganiMMl in a real Stall' J)c])nrtmeut, we shall be . 
able, with more a<lvaiitagc than we poss<»3S at present in so i 
doing, to call ujKin the colonies to follow our example in org.anisa- 
tion and to take their places with us in a scheme of mutual I | 

<lefence. If we cannot even establish a (JeneiTil Stafi' because 
of the jealousies of the <lenartments, we have no right to wonder 
that some Australian colonies recently ivfused to send their 
forces into the territory of another colony for a general review. 
If we have never facial the problem of anning and oflicering 
and putting in the field the whole of our own militia and 
volunteers, we have little right to quarrel with Canada for a 
deticieney in arms and in training on the part of her militia. 
We clo not seem at present in a position even to give lessons in 
such simple matters as coast defence. Australia lonjf t'lgo sup 
pli«»d herself from England with disapiiearing and with quick- 
firing ordnance such as our committees are only now Ix^ginning 
to recommeml. At present it would seem as if our attitude 
towaixls the great colonies should I30 rather one of gratitude for 
the good nature with which they accept our shortcomings than 
of doubt whether they will consent to bear their legitimate part 
in Imperial Defence. No colony can work out a defence scheme 
for the Empire as a whole. \VV and we only, can suggest it; 
and we shall 1x3 unable, in my Iw^lief, to do so until we are pjos- 
s(>sse<l of a first requisite in tne form of a sufHcient organisation 
of skillc<l advice. 

Our system is condemned by evorv foreign writer who has 
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Foreign considcrecl it A skilled iioliticn! obsener in the pei*son of 
opinion. K(lu;ir(l von Hart maun ha% lately written u|)on the subject^ 
and has told us that we have everything to fear if we delay the 
necessary i>rei)a rations for defence and military rcorganisiition. 
Able forcign writers such as Major Wachs and Dr. GcUcken 
have recently ix>inted out that, while the material resources of 
Gre<it Britain are immense, she would not m a really (bingerous 
struggle liave time to draw u]K>n them. Fleets and armies, 
they have shown, do not staH into existence at a won I ; the art 
of war has l)een revolutionisc<l by the existence of national 
armies ca));iblo of tiking the tit*ld in four days* time, and while 
the army of the United Kingdom has slowly grown, the vulner- 
ability of ICngland has increased a hundredfold in the last fifty 
yejirs. Her navy is not equal to that which would bo formed 
by a combination of the next greatest fleet with one of the 
second nink, and her capital is so ill protected that she would 
be forctnl to rely upon her marine not only to defend her trfide 
but also to cuard her cojists. Several of her stations uix)n the 
raid to Intlia are, as these writers have shown, insulhciently 
criirrisoncd ; and llussia, which it was su^)]K>sed was separated 
for ever from India by many hundreds ot miles of desert and 
by inaccessible mnges of mountains, has, b}^ the ix^rtinacity and 
IXM'severance of her policy, advance<i within easy striking 
distance of points which Great Britain must either defend, or 
weaken her Indian Empire by giving up. The ultimate struggle 
between Bussia and the United Kingdom is. according to Ger- 
man observers, inevitable, and the result likely to be decisive 
as regards our ]x>sition in the world. Dr. Geflcken SJiys of us : 
'* If the condition of the fleet is at pi*esent so far below the 
duties require<l of it, that of the British land forces is simply 
pitiable " ; and again : ** The sujireme direction of the army is 
III even a worse plight than that of the navy." If it l)e objected 
that these witnesses are German, and therefoi-e interested in 
strengthening the army and navy of a jxiwer which they fancy 
might possibly come into the field upon their side, I must reply 
that I have already quoted in llie British Army French works 
in which precisely the same <loctrino is put forward, and have 
shown that foreign military opinion is unanimous as to the 
deficiencies of our organisation. 

Sir John Colomb once complained that the public mind was 
too much set upon home <lefence and too little uix>n that of the 
colonies and ot the trade routes. He was right at the time, 
but the tendency hiis lately been the other way: and we need 
mure than ever to beware of such a neglect o\ home defences 
that, while the enemies* fleets tire free, ours must be tied to our 
own shores. A main necessity in Imi^erial Defence is well- 
organiseil land defence at home, such as to secure the capital of 
the Empire from invasion and the dockyards against bombard- 
ment : preventing the possibility of panic, and leaving the 
fleet tree to mova If Imi)erial defensive Federation in any 
fonu is to be bix»ught to a successful issue the colonists will wish 
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to know whethor the f1<H^t, which is to be oar main contribution 
to the Mifctv of thrir tnule and (»£ tlioir shores, can be spared 
for its world-wide work, or roust be kept selfishly in the 
Channel, liecause we have not organised for Kngland that land 
defence which wo ask them on thi'ir pjirt to have ready for 
themselves. If wo Mrere so i>repareil on land that we could 
laugli at the notion of invasion our superiority at sea would be 
certain, ami we shouUl have no reason to fe.-ir for any of our 
colonies or posts. Our own communications will be safe, and 
we can guanl our trade by naval means, depriving the enemy 
of access to that fuel without which he can no more prey upon 
our merchant steamers than a swoi*d-iis>h without tail or tins 
can chase a whale. One main task of our navy in such a cose 
would be to capture and destroy the enemy's coaling stations, 
an<l in this way to give as much protection to our tnule routes 
an<l cohmies as could he atlbrded by the mere cruisin^^ of a 
dozen fleets. Givat indccfl would be the |X)wer which m the 
event of war wo should enjoy at sea, provided our navy were 
not forced to guard its ungarrisonc<l coiiling stations, or tied 
down by the necessity of protecting England, alone of European 
countries unprenarcfl to defend itself against invasion. 

f n<lia, Canada, Australasia, and South Africa are able to Share of 
defend their own sea frontiers from any force which could be India and 
sent against them from a naval base. While we watch and thccolonies 
sweep the seas u^Km the system which I have described, no "" ♦l*^*'**^** 
naval expe<litions could Ijo^ despatched, without utter reckless- 
ness, by an enemy not in ix)ssession of ports and coaling 
stations situate near the place to be attacked, and strong 
enough to form the starting-places for naval operations. If our 
stmtegy at the beginning of a war were first to lx?at the main 
fleets oi an enemy, and tiien to destroy his chances of forminff 
bases, we should do all that the colonies could ask from us, ana 
could fairly call u})on them to take their share in our operations. 
The mother-country h*is at vast exi)ense, and by dint in many 
cases of hard fighting, secured the nossession of most places on 
the surface of the globe which could 1x3 used as Imscs for attacks 
upon the chief colonies; and it would be her business in case 
ox war to obtain the command of any others which might at 
that time Ix; in the enemy's hands. \Ve should do the naval 
part of such operations, and the colonies might bo fairly asked 
to contribute the troc>ps which would be reouired to perform a 
work undertaken chiefly for their sake. For example, AL de 
I^messan has proposed, as has been seen, to use Noumea as a 
U-isc for attack upon the Austndian shores. If our fleet were 
fi-ee to ro:im the seas in the event of a war with France it would 
Ix? wise to destroy the enemy's base in that chief New Cale- 
donian port, and this could best be done by Australian troops 
convoytnl by British men-of war. The jealousies which prevail 
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But OcrmanyV success was due to the fact that the claiifccinj of 
the situation had hctMi foreseen, and the arranfceiaents for com- 
bined action made in ;ulvani-e. This is the task \v)iif*h now 
falls to the mlministrators of the Ihitish Kmpire. Wlien we 
aili the colonies into consultation u])on the subject we must be 
preiKirinl with those definite pn»]M>s:ils which wo alone can 
make, di'<iwn up, not by a series of connnitttM^s, but by a General 
»Statr, which should be the brain of Im|HM'ial Defence. 
Conclu- The n*sult of this suney of ImiX'rial Defence is to bring 
sion. bi^foro the mind a clc-irer image of the stupendous ]H»tcntial 
sti*ength of the Hritisli Kmpire, and of (»ur e<|u;dly stuiM^ndous 
caivlessness in organising its force. Tlie inci-edulity with whicli 
some statements that I made in Th** /in'tifi/iAnni/wnn received, 
aftenvards gave way to an admission of their truth, but 
although much has bc<'n clone on p:iiier, little has Ix^en clone in 
fact to renunly tlie dcticiencies of which I comi)laine<l. In sjuto 
of the abundant zeal and ]Kitriotism of the countiy, its 
enormous wealth and vast resources, the chief success in 
orga^iisation which has l)een lately met with has l>een achieve<l 
by the vulgar ex jxiriment of "sending I'ound the hat." When 
a ]x>pular IjOI\\ Mayor goivs In'gging for subsiniptions to equip 
a i>oi*tion of the forces of the Queen the astonishment of the 
world is great. This illustnition of our peci^iar methods of 
pivparing for defiance is not, however, much moixi startling 
than is that provided by the consideration of our habit of 
managing Imi)erial Defence by temponiry connnittees, while 
wo neglect the uniform ex|x»riencc of other nations in favour of 
the selection for the purjwse of the best men, si)ecially trained. 
Those of my ix»aders who have followed me in a considenition 
of the entii*e subject must, I think, 1x3 equally struck by the 
latent strength of the British Empire and astounded at its 
latent weakness. 
. Prineo l»ismarck has said of the British Empire that it would 

I be supremely ix)werful if it understood and organise<l its means 

for oliensive war; but our ambition b not for ollcusive strength, 
and not only home-staying Britons but our more energetic 
colonists themselves d(*cline to accept such organist'ition oi our 
power, with the temptations that it would briuff. We wish 
only to be s;ife from the ambition of others, and the first step 
towaixls Siifety must l)e the arrangement of consistent plans 
for sui)]X)rting the whole editice of British rule by the assistance 
of all the conq)onent portions of the Empire. As all have 
hel|XHl to raise the fabric, so may all combine to secure it by 
the adoption of a settled plan of Inqx^rial Defence. ^ At the 
present moment the woitls ma<lo use of by the Queen, in which 
the very italics are Her Majesty's own, with regaixl to our home 
defences, have become true of those of the Empii-e treated as a 
whole : " That it is most detrinuMital and dangerous to the 
interests of the country that our defences shoulof not be at all 
times in such a state as to place the Kmpire in security from 
sudden attack ; and that delay in making our pre|)arations for 
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tU»foncc //// the moment irhen the apprehension of dan(^er arises 
exiKKM'Ji us to II twofold (li.s;ul vantage. 

** 1st. Tho mea.su ivs will bo necessarily imperfect and ex- 
fKMisive as taken under the pivssuro of tho emergency and 
under the inthienee of a feehng which operates against tho 
exercise of a coc»l and sound judgment. 

**i»<l. Our prepaniticms will have to be made at a tiine when 
it is most iniix)rt*int, for tho prt\s<»rvation of jieace, neither to 
pn^luce ;d.*u*ni at hf>mo nor by our armaments to provoke the 
l)owcr with which wc appivhenti a iiipture." 
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CONCLUSION 

r.v our survey of the British Empiro wo h.avo seen, in tho 
Cannclinn chapters, what a luiracle has lK*on wrought by cim- 
finhM-ation in converting a backwaixl colony into a flounsliing 
jx)wer. In tho Austrahan section wo have found reasons for 
iM'lieving that tlie adoption of complete fedei-al institutions for 
Australia, if not for Austnilasia, is at hand. Un(h'r tho head 
of Soutli Africa we h.avo Ix'cn able to ludj^c that the hann done 
by a pi-eniaturc attempt to force confederation u|X)n countri*»s 
which wei-c not rea<ly for it, and by the annexation of the 
Transvaal against tho wish of the inhabitants, has been 
renieditnl by time and by the wise policy of conciliating Dutch 
colonists whose inteivsts are i<lentical with our own. In India 
we have l)cen struck with the existence of diiUcuIties in our 
way (chiefly ndlitary and financial) greater than those which 
attend tho continuance of the rule of the Queen in the self- 
governing colonies, and have seen aiuse to think that, of all 
talse policies oli'ei"cd for our acceptance, the most daiiL^erous 
would Ije that of inviting Russia to draw southwanl into 
Afglianistan. In the general cliaj)tei'S of Part VI. we have 
noted the result of social and political experiments which are 
being trie<l for us by men of our own race, under conditions 
which make it likely that many novelties of colonial invention 
may one day be imitated by ourselves. In tho parts of this 
work which are concerned with the future relations to one 
another of the various i>ortions of the Empire and with Imperial 
Defence, we have found that it lies rather witli ours(»lves than 
upon the colonists of Canada, and Australasia, and South Africa, 
to meet tho greatest of tho dangera to which the Emjnre is 
ox posed. 

Turning to matters less imiwrtant, indeeil, than those which 
have Ixjcn named, but full of interest to the United Kingdom, 
we have found that the time seems to Ihave conic for the 
ado])tion in the ])eninsula of Hindostan of a gradual nio<liiica- 
tion of our system of government in the direction of a <levelop- 
nient, from among tho present elective municipalities, of 
Provincial councils dealing with most mattei-s exc(»pt finance 
and war ; while th(». as yet unachieved union of India for 
military purjitiscs should bo comi>leted by the alxilition of the 
Presidency system. In those of the Crown Colonies which are 
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mainly inhaUitod by the nc^m n%ce wc have cHscovcrccl reasons 
for tliinking tliat elective institutions niifcht also wisely be * 
exU^nilcil, as has boon done by France in tlic inore prosj^eroua , 
French Antilles. In the chapters on the colonial flemocnicy of 
the self-governing claupchter-countries wo have noted, as ix^gards * 
Heligion, the wondeiiul development of creeiis that flourish in 
the absence of the estjiblishment of any church; while as 
re^artls liciuor laws we ha%'e seen the ra])iil spread of the 
nrinciplc ot Local Option, which may before long Ijo adopted 
iiere. The success of federalism in Canada ; the likelihood of a 
s)>ee<1y exiian.sion of that system among our colonies of the South 
Seas as the result of confeivnco Ix^tween New South Wales and 
the Federal Council of Austndjisia ; the facts which recommend 
it in the West Indies ; the growth of the princi])le of customs 
union in South Africa, as well as the spread of the Provincial 
systtiii in India itself, have received attention. The danger of 

tlie isolatid secession of single colonies will be arrested by the  

federal principle; and, while at first the direct tie to the 
mother-country will become weaker by its adoption (inasmuch 
as only a small number of viceroys will bo name<l by us instead 
nf a large numl)er of colonial governoi*s, and the practice of 
reserving Bills with a view to veto will become extinctX yet 
the raising of at least Australia to the footing of a ix>wer con- 
nected with us by a ixTsonal union, will undoubtedly diminish . 
many risks and smooth down many petty jealousies. If j 
tlie future of the Empii-e lies only in the close alliance of • ^' 
three or four Fetlerations having no cause of auarrel that can 
bo as yet diseerned, tliat ajliance may long endure. But it is 

at least possible that the association of the various Britisli , | 

federations for common defence, and the interest which they ' 

will posstjss in the peaceful government of all portions of the 
Kmpire^ and esjx^cially of India and of the Caix», may lead to 
closer tics Ixing voluntarily undertaken by the powerful federal 

groups. If we pursue a i)rudent policy in nindostan, and i 

unmistakably evnice our power to defend it against att^ick, no 
war dangers seem to threaten the peaceful progress of the i , . » . ' . 

outlying portions of the Queen's dominions ; and if we not only , M''' ' I . 

guard our Indian frontiers but our stations on the seas, as well . ! 

as the shores of England and the capital of the Empire, the i ; ' 

])ower of Great Britain may prove as indestructible as already 
is the world-wide position of our race. 

It is not unusual for men to argue as though we were on the I 

way to lose an Empire which had descended to us from our ; 

forefathei*s ; but it is worthy of remark that our real colonial 

Empire, as Professor Seeley and other historians have well , 

shown, is the creation of a century, and almost of our own time. | 

The full development of the British i)ower in India itself Ix^longs I 

to the present reign, and the rise of Austndia and Canada and 
New Zealand is entirely of our da v. The West Indies which 
were much thought of by our forefathers are still ours to the 
same extent to which they owned them, but ai^c uuimxx>rtant 
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as coiiiparcHl with tho vast bulk of our uiodorn dominions an 
the )ua&rnitii(le of their tnule. Our foivfathers lost and en 
bitteiiHl a(c:iinst us the* American states, and it is in the prcsen 
century that llie Britisli Kmpiro has been lx)th rapidly develo|)e 
to its full extent, consolidated, an<l made prosjx^rous an 
happy. Other countries have owne<l at various times oilonic 
such svs were tlic colonies of the Regency and of Georjye IV an 
William IV, but no country has ever owned, and it may L 
safely said no other countiy will ever own, such magnitic^^n 
daughter-states as those of Australasia, South Africa, and th 
(Canadian Dominion — full of wealth, and force, and pkvisaii 
life. 

I have spoken in my work, and especially in the Austra 
asian chapters and the |)ortions of the general chapters wliic 
l)ear uiK>n Australia, ot that wellbeing of our colonial pco]>] 
to ^Wiich I have here again referred. The type of the Angle 
Saxon of tho future, growing up in Canad.-i, and in Sout 
Africa, and in Australia, may not everywhere bo tho same 
the iSouth African Englisli are browner than the Canadians 
the Australians taller and more given to outiloor sport ; bu 
essentially the race continues everywhere to be ours ; — dillerer 
tiated from tho people of the old country an<l from the Amer 
cans of the United States by a healthier cheerfulness of lif( 
To the generosity, breadth, self-reliance, readiness of resourc< 
and proneness to wander which, as has Ijeen remarked by man 
» observers, our colonists sharo with our iVmerican descendant 
they add a happiness in the act of living which is tiieir owi 
If tho colonies lack something of tho de])th of earnestness c 
the New Englandei's, they are beginning to sharo their temjxji 
ance and sobriety. If, too, a certain boastfulness and habit ( 
self-assertion ai-c common to the colonists and to the majorit 
of tho Americans, these defects are inevitable in the earl 
Hfo of peoples wliich have rapidly pushed themselves into 

. foremost position in the world. 

^ Statisticians, and stitesmen who base their arguments upo 

the writings of statisticians, are too much inclined, I think, t 
argue the question of the wisdom of making sacrifices to kec 
the colonies in the Empire upon grounds which have to do wit 
what is called "trade'' in a somewhat limited sense, and are tc 
little given to look outside the figures which concern mere con 
merce. It is doubtful whether the political relation, fc 
example, Ixitween Australia and Gre:it Britain, has much to d 
with tho large export and im]X)rt of connutxlities which take 

1)hice between them ; but, on the other hand, it most certain 1 
i.as an essential bearing upon the enormous investment ( 
English capital in the South-Se.a colonies of the United Kinj 
1 dom. It has been computed that £S()0,000,000 of Ihitish monc 
arc invcsteel in Australasia, Caniula, India, and tho otlu 
I colonies and dej>cndencies of the Empire ; and this vast sum : 
lent at a comparatively low rate of interest largely on accour 
of the political cunuiK^tion that exists, iiuismuch as it is ler 
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more frt^ely and in an increasing rate to portions of the Empire 
as coniiNiivci with the amounts lent to countries under a 

(liferent ihig, 

Xot only is it the ca^ that the feeling of security produced 
hy the pt^u-eful ri'lations which are involved in the present tie 

K'a<Is tlio Ih'itish investor to his favourite tield, but tue connec- it 

tiou is also to be (powerfully supiK)rted by other less material 

arguments. The widening of the moral and intellectual horizon , 

by the world-wide chanioter of the British Empire is of equal 
a<l vantage to the colonist and to the home-staying Briton;^ and \ 
there is some reason to fear th.it, if the AustniHan continent ^ 
sliould sei^irato its destinies from our own, a certain consequent 
narrowing of the interests of life would be a result perceptible 
on both sides. Tlie connection, even though it be little more 
than nominal, which exists between the United Kingdom and 
countries like Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa stimulates the energy of the English i)eople; but it also 
prevents the growth of a lioix;less provincialism in the colonies 
themselves. 

If we fail to discern these facts, foreign observers see them, 
and notiiing can Ix) more eloquent and at the same time more 
bitterly pruphctic than the passage upon **the future" with 
wiiich IVevost - Paradol ended his last book, — La France 
KiiHvt'lle, IVevost-Paiiidol preached to the Frcncli that^ if they 
would not sec their country pine away by com))arison with the 
new Anglo-Saxon lands, they must find their field in Africa and 
spn^ad themselves at least througli the whole north of that 
continent, in order that, if the raciiic was to be an English 
lake, the Meditermnean might at least become a French ona 
Since Tix) vest- Paradol wrote, and died, his prophecies have 
been in jtart accomplished, and the progress in numbers and in 
|X)wer of the English-speaking rivals of the French has pro- 
portionately been even more rapid than he foresaw. 

The world's future, more clearly than it did twenty years 
ago when Prevost-Paradol's book ap])eared, belongs to the 
Anglo-Saxon, to the Ilussian and the Chinese races ; of whom 
the Chinese in their exixinsion across the seas tend to fall under 
the inilucnco of India and of the Crown Colonies of Great 
Britain. France may grow in military and naval power ; and 
Germany in this res])ect, as well as in population, trade, and 
wealtli ; ^^i so far more rapid is the increase in the strength 
and the riches of the British Empire and of the United States 
tliat, before the next century is ended, the French and the 
Germans seem likely to 1x5 pigmies wlit»n standing by the side 
of the British, the Americans, or the Russians ot tho^ future. 
In spite of German ellbrts at colonisation the vast majority of 
the German colonists are being swallowed up in the Anglo- 
Saxon race, to which they contribute an element of strength. 
Seven millions of Germans are amalgamating with the Irish 
and the Ih-itish and the old Americans of the United States, 
and will lose all trace of sepsirato life and sei)ai-ate tongue; 
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and tlie GGrinaiia of CaiimLi, of AuHtnUasiA, ami of Rritlsh 
South Africa arc adding to 1 British |)owcr. Xot only the 
otKshoots of Germany but also the nuniemus descendants of 
the »Scandinavian races M'ho tlock to t)io United SUites and to 
western Canada ai*o becoming English in habits and in si^oecli. 
The ex^Kinsivo force of the British people, originally shown 
mainly in the colonisation of the United States, is now as much 
cxenipliiicd hy its ixjwer to fusjo the descendants of the other 
colonising nations, as by the gi\>wth of Can.-ula, the civilisation 
of Austnilia, or the consolidation of the Indian Empire. 

In the days when Cammnella wrote men looked for a uni- 
versal dominion in the wond to fall to Spain. Spain lijis lost 
her colonies, although throughout the American continent 
south of the lx>nler line of the United States the Spanish has 
till lately been the pivdominant civilisiition. The S])<'iniaixls 
across the seas have failed to show their newer to fuse the 
Italian and other immigrants who are now oeginning to ilock 
in to the South American republics ; and Spanish America 
s(*ems likelv to fall gradually under the political and com- 
mercial lea(Ici*ship of the United States. . 

The wealth and the ubi(|uity, and even the race force of the 

Anglo-Sjixons, will not, however, of themselves preserve t!ie 

^ British Empire from meeting tlie fate of that of S|)ain. We 

I have frontiers which place us in contact with the only ixnvcrs 

of the future that will count greatly in the world — with Jtussia, 
with Chimi, and with the United St-ites. While it may be 
hope<l that the people of the American Union may never again 
wage war uiam ourselves, and while the skilful foreign policy 
of the Indian Government may retain China as a frieiui, it is 
dillicult to view without anxiety the iuilit<ii*y situation of an 
Empire so little compact, and so dillicult in consequence to 
defend. No country can lie less homogeneous th«in a nation 
which includes within its territories the Oriental despotism of 
I British India and States as democratic as Queensland ; but 

that which is our we.ikness is also in a sense our strent^th, as 
making Greater Britain, if she le:irns her task, the most intelli- 
gent as well <is the most cosmoi)olitan of Stat^ 
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Al^'eria, Aral« of, and representative 
government, 414; ii.ilives of, anil the 
sutTni^'e, 472 ; referred to, 279, 313, 315, 
414, 464 

A1;;oa Hay, 302, 306 

Ali, Jam, of Lus li<>y1a, Z66 

Alikhanoff, Colonel, 410 

Allahalwd, 428 

Con-ress, 414, 42S, 430 

Alliances— Russian, o51. 353; Turkish, 
3^3 ; Cliinesr, 534 ; arjxunicnta of ad- 
herents of the sclxKd of, 665 

Alps, the Southern, 267 

Alsace, 36 

Aiunlgumatcd Eujfincers, the Society of, 
622 

America and AnhtmlLn, 100 

—' Indians ami S]>.'inihli in, 535; n-ferre*! 
to, tV.'<, 072; and see United Slates, 
Dritish North America, Canada, et4\ 

— Hriti.sh North, its area, clinuite, and 
accessibility, 16 ; education, .'huI ; United 
Methodist Church, 582 ; Unitetl Presby- 
terian Church, 5b3 ; Baptist Church, 
685 ; Maritime Provinces of, and Con- 
federation, 045; refrrred to, 17. 19 21, 
24, 74, 81,82, 89, 4J5S, 535, 608, 677, 6'.»9 ; 
and si'e Canada 

Australaiiia, and South Africa, 



f»»rcc of, 650 



C( ntral, Spanish race in, 472 ; referred 

to, \>S, 296, 4i9 

Crtiwn Colonics in, 445 

North, 2, 23. 62, 9S, 444 

Sf)Uth. 98, 6:59, 635, 698 

Western States of, 2^2 

Amrriritn CommoHicfaJth, Thf, 480 
American Protestant luissiouarivs in India, 

601 
Union, opening up of the Western 

suites of the. 10 

War of 1814, 19 

Aniritsar, U'niple at, 430 

Anthimans, the, 443 

Anglican Church, 670 ; sec BdigioB. 
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Anglican Clmrrh, ProvlorW ffptM of 
>l«>ntnal. .'•! 

I'Dittil SyiMkl *4 Mi>ntn'al, Mii 

.\ii;:lo.lii<lian >.ilirr, 402 
— i — -ln<li:ins, 40| 

ItuH<.i:ti) alliAnce, VA, STiS 

-Sixoii ran-, 4r.-J, tH»7, «* 

Aii^TS IVi|iii'i>a, aOl, 4C4 
Aii^'uitla, 47tf 

Ain>;titt, Krviirh iiihabi Until of, and Votr:«, 

4-.» 

AnuuttJ lifjiftrr, Mor;;.lD*ii, 7S 
Aiiti.'i>ii>!>li. |{i;:hlan«lt nt nt, HA 
Alitalia, 47«»; «-ilui-:it{<>n.il f»yi>t«'n), '♦Ml 
Aiitilli'*, Kr«nrli, Tir^'n>f:« of, 472: ivi«rp» 
>« nt.it i\o ;:<>v(>niiii<-ut in, ih.; OiA 

AlltnTlilH'H, IIk', 4'.'0 

Aiitworp, IJ7* 

AniliH, tiif. aiiil Xiirflirrn and Contral 

AfruM, .'{.'% ; Mill Mn«iiHs aiiil Iii>iii1>iy 

tr«'«>|i<*, '.'I'J, 373; nt1«s» uf tlio, on tin- 

UtkiH, 4.M ; Ait-c.illi-«l in TriiiHvaal aitd 

Frif StRt»*, 6:«; 4.V2 
Ar!»itmtion, compnl'.ory, Firncb sysU-in 

of, in I.ii«(*r <\-iii.i<in, r.21 
tnnle, in .M«lU>iirh«% t21 ; Canada, 

ih.; OnUirio, ih. 
Arrlur, Mr., '.NVJ 
Arpliijwla^'o, tlir, efTot'U of a clifck in th«* 

>Ial:ty, i'C.S, Mi 
ArrliitM-turf. i-oloiijal, 41>8 
Ar.'- mine lU |.ublir, 16, 17, 2S, W», OCT., 35.1>, 

:v.«c 

J »./«.«, nw Oi]-^ Ar/jua 

— ^ MO Mt-nHiinnr- Arriii$ 

Argyll, I>iike df, and an Indian toliacco 

n fie, 400 
Ari/'.na, 21, SO 
AriiMiiinn frontier, ^91 
ATiiiii-!! of li.'itive states, SS6 
Anus, o'»S tKs3 

Ariuy, 111**, a!i'l roloni«5t«, C4S 
C»iimii>!*ion of lh7'.» and almlitlon of 

l^i'MJdfiicy sy*t*ni, 377 

co8t of tlic Rritiith and Indian, C$7 

p-m-ral, i>0 

Iii.lian, ?79, 3^ 

native Indian, 370, 87S 

— orjraniisiition, t'»«7 

ataft, Knnoh, i*5 

Gorman, 685 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, 403 
Art, 75, 185 

colonial, 498 

Artisan, colonial, and bin privilopcn, 628; 

bin fi-f'linf; towanls the dark -skinned 

laMuror and the Cbinauian, 62$, o'Jl», and 

soo Ijiliour 
Ascensi<»n, 6\i^\ Ktorcship of tbe navy, 

O-O ; roforn-<i to, 308, 443 
Ashburton Treaty, a luonunirnt of Ij;nor- 

nnce and no;:](rt of national intorest, 'J7 ; 

its conwoqui-noos, f6. 
AMia, 21, 25, 3V2. 403, 412, Ort4 
Contral, jHwition <if tho Russians In, 

300; refcrrotl to, 42, 359, liaO, asusui, 

418 

Crown Colonies In, 445 

Ka»trrn, alliance In, r>34 

Hiisnian Central, 358; and see Aula. 

Central 



Aula, Sontbrrn, 3M 

WcHtrrn. nS4 

A>'<ntit t^uarlfrlii l^rrir«F, 357, 8^ 

Ahiatim, 41«, 453 

Aiwam. .r>8 ; English and Bcoldl |»UBt«ra 
in, 444 

AaMiniboia, 77, 7* 

At)ial«Mca, KQ, 81 

Ath«'i*>ro, 59A 

AtkinMin, Sir Harry, PHni^ lllnl>tt^r of 
NfW Xtaland, dot^ribrd, 248; ami 
I*nitc<-tion in Now Zi-alaml. 657, 
5>''H; Imperial Fi'iloimtion, Ml; rp» 
f«rrtd t<s 219, 2:^ 2.'d, S58, 50S, 
510 

Atlnntfo. «hi>, 20. 22, 84, («, M, 400, 061 

islandii, British, local Koverntuent In, 

475 

At I/ft, KlnpilcyX 670 

AttiM-k. :nX). nCl, 3*V», 068, S73 

Am kland, 83, S4, 24», 254, 257, 441, 

;>04 

*' Aii^^trakiHia," Ibf wor»l, ami Crrntfr IW- 
/"''i, 272; graduation of donth dntieii, 
4>7 : no lar^^o wliito fon*i;ni oloment In, 
with a lowrr ittandard of comfort, 491 ; 
aarin^s iiank dc)M»^itoni, 541 ; life inaur* 
anco, ill.; cdnrntion, l-tu ; n^'Ptema of 
od Ilea t ion, rrsmiManecs and diflferenoca 
<if, .'.r.'.i; compulsory e<Incatlon, 570; rc- 
li;^'>i>us t«arliin}:. i^.; Roman Catbolica 
and siliiK.l-*, ih.; uiiivori»iti«'4, 673; ti-oh- 
ni«'al cilii«'ati«»n, ih,; Wt*slcyan«, 5S3 ; 
Diiirrh of Vji<_'].ind orpinisntioni, 588; 
Tloiran Catliolii: (Mipulation, ftOO; Prra- 
liyt'Tianii and MftliodiMa, 501, 502; 
Wt sleyanism, 501 ; UaptistA and Congre- 
pittcinalista, :>02: smaller reIi>:1oua 
lMMli«>ii, ih.; Salvation Army, 503; Pro- 
ti^tantisni, i^.; Roninn OttbolicChuri'h, 
i''.: rn'sl.yteiians and Wosloyans, 002 ; 
babit!< of tbe pttple, 616; tem)ierance, 
617; relation U* United Mtatow, 6:18 ; and 
inir naval bunlen«, 671 ; defence, 001 ; 
lm|M>rial defence, 604 ; Dritish money 
invested in, r<06 ; Gonnans, 698 ; re- 
foned to, 16, 17, 340, n06, Sl»7, 008, 
444, 485, 486, 402, 534, 585, 5t5l, 575, 577, 
643 

Crown Colonics In, 445 

— — United Steam Navigation Company, 
533 

Austmlnnlan colonics, )x>ss!W1lty of nnlon 
of the, 272; the author's views as to tb«, 
274 ; lionefulness of their present poai- 
tion ami ftiture, 274, 275 

Fctleral Council, sec Federal ConncU 

of Australasia 

Naval Defence mil, 258 

Wesloyan Metho<li8t Church, 502 

Avftmlfi.'iUtn /'n^rr-M, Half a Centurif qf, 
Mr. Westpirtb's, 534 

AuftfalaslaHf Tht, 642 

Australia, emij^ratlon to, 17; federation, 
im|>enal and local, 50, 138. 145, 103, 
22S, 2r.S, 26S; compared with Canada, 
<»4, 75; its pneral character. 111 ; pro- 
tection, lis, 140, 167, 170, 210, 231, 248; 
State control of railways In, its con- 
hctiuences, 118 ; milesge and coat of 
railways, 120; IrrigaUun, 123, 125-127, 
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liw, 1ST, I»^ 11^ St^, :17, U8; In- 
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tlilTcrvDt GoUnilH, nf, ffr, ; diOi-mrv 
heliRTB,>tul X(« tvalalKl, 3>>; diviT- 
l»^aeir»\tliH!>n, and Uia (^pr, M»; 
klKiriiriDcm Mi^ «Mi NorHK-m T^tri- 
lury «f. 4W: ■» tUn-^liiBtd rtnnml 
In, en'lu'tnl bvbi political iwrr, 1t>l i 
b«in uf lalxoir, llf ; uti»u uid iimiMi 
nut, S33; fblnnv IiIkmt, MA; Meii|«- 
U<iu n( Cliliiaioi, &S»; rnlln^- mplurt 
UilarK tauuiKriilluB IuBiniKct«l vllh 
TrMtntimi, &M; a«d Kcw balud, 
Ea'iinnii.'atliia Kclirino, U-^i IbiBna 
CMIiuliea snil nlnenliuii, iT£: ptliniiT 

ih. i CLaith'iiC kiii:liind, b^S .'.o7 ; Ktatc 
li^l, A.: lA'rta lit »■ abiliiiiHi, &NI; 
■nlivrtiilhiu for Clmrch tnir|»wcii, ik ; 
UTi«'i<nn Bt (liURh I'MlnliJiiliiiii'nli, 
U.: Mi'Iiilatlinl KiKaiiiHti-ini (lui 

HID", it; i Ili.'ll a>UK1l IROTCIDCBt, 

Ui: t^Di-rDaliur clrr^, KH; Iti>nin 



Wd; iTiHli and (he li<|iior tiule, 6M\ 
nianlii;^ with ilMpav-l vib't titln. 
i»; Kisin, ns; ri^mtlni, KU, MO: 
juntr iif tho Crown, ib. : liii|<tiil SNirni' 
tlnn, esn-r^S: MriiinalilT, <^7: uui<-ii 
wHliatrat IM(aln,iUi<:A0>Htta«U'ni 
5M, 014: IhB Iruh lUalraUr In, Mi, 
liical Inbiatlia, fb.; trnoiM, M9; dc 
hiwc, OM, eM; enniDFrcfil hulniiini, 
on; >ttai>k iqiiin, Oi*l; tu-'Irni InxitD- 
thni, iM; Antdo-Sama t]r|«, ei-i 

Kinicat Triailun brt' — -' " — ' 
luin, aail cnurti 
nA'rmI toL s, Ic-lE 
«M5, TO-Tt 7S, TB, ( 
IM, *M, ffiM. Ml, 

an, 30^ n«, «>s, 4" 

4li0, -liW, 409, 4T4, t>l 
1M-41KII Ml, &14, &h 



iipnrt*, fh : 

, 43, ra, not 

n, 107, 310, 



us, «>0, 4!'l, 

a,KM, (.10, 

II, M7, »S 
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Auitnilliui dtr«i, Rrva 
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t nt m|>iLili, ioe: Ue 
Hitr-^ in nch alatf, 4V7; 
,-.17, 4M,4<H,41>3,4M 

ABitiia, St\ 148 

Anstria-Ilnn)nr7, IDT 

Au.lni.llHDh-ariin OinslilntioB, CM 



la, lit 



Arnca lUirr, Af Vi 
Afoab Khan, tM '' 
IlUHHM, BrngaU, 10^ 41S 
Ilsd'•'n-I^1wr1^ Sir G., and yicH of bnd in 

n-ulliain, i-ixirruor, lf» 

llnniD Law). K>'ininwul U, 70 

l)a1i:ihiaii,iri.1>ilMnii-'<<tl;lliilPsl<latlT« 
BHM'iuldr and rnnGhlar, 470; ilmonil- 
anta of Anierli'sn LDynKnta In, A't; 
Bctaimi aj-Ntflii, IsO ; local oplino, 01*0 i 



)T, 17V-181; 



u> (bs Gknrcli ot 
113, m 



Dallant, Bl<bai> nf 
tba Colonial Cliiii 
Euitluid, K^» 

ihiir£!'tb«, M 

Ib1liin.'n. Lord, 10 

IblDcbiilan, 4i, t«, Ml, MO, ITT, 411, 471 

llunaiiRWato, 4» 

Buinn, am, sei 

lUiiTana, 4H 

li>i.ti>t^ 1S4, iM, Ki" mi-an, to*-, la 

iVitiib North America, IBl ; liuntli 
AMca, lOili Vijx Colony, lu;; Crown 
Oit'infet, OOI-MkI 
DirlnibHi. t^libtara of. 441 ; Chief 
JiiKlicr of, 470; r^piwrnlnlivo InBtiio- 

■lilnlbn. 4T1: obltu iH'tUrra In, In 
llniB of Chiilca I aid Cbarlci lud JinM 
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anr^ au'l population, 5S0; cnncarmit 
rtuloirniritt, tXTJ ; Church of Kii;:Ud«1, 
if>. ; Siiiiil-iy rkwlng, ib. ; refermi to, 
101), 4(r7. 4Tii, (j<i8 

RtrUrton, 3'J9 

llurlm«U, 470 

Hniker, lJi«iv, S56 

lUrry, i»r., I'ttc HUhop of Sy«lnry, in Xnr 
S>iith WaIi-4. aitil Church f<'«leration, 
b'^0 ; »ii«l the iiirtion <>f n tnarblr of the 
Crurilixion in bt. AiiUrvw'a Cathctlnl, 
Byiliiey, 091 ; ami feUcratioD of Tro- 
t4>Htaiit Chun'hcA, 60& 

Dart on. 51 r., 181 

llAhUtolHntl, how govcrniNl, 308; its >i7i> 
and |N)jiiiI.ition, 30!« ; pivcmiafnt of. 
and thf C'«i>o 310; pn>hibitiou, l'>'JO; 
n^rred to, 2i, 2^9, 'Jl»4, 306, ;>0l), 
S30 

Riitutot, the, 330 

Hisuto wnr, 002 

Hat -I via, rtM'inlilaiice of Indian canton* 
nioiitii to, 436 

n,4thnr^t (Cnpe Oniony), 306 

(New J<4.uth Walls), IW, .'kSS 

JUtouui, stnry of, and idissian promises, 
853 

Havarla, f ^^ ; ami rrussia, 091 

ll.iy of I^1ands, 267 

Bazar valley, atKb 

II. ach, Sir M.. 207 

IhMCun.sCii M, the Karl of, and our policy In 
Hrrat, 3S4, :'.>1 ; the Ouipi an(i Came* 
^K•n!*, 440; oir. n» «»f tt-rntory, 402; ru- 
fcrrtni to, 44, 45, 333 

Ikchuaiialnnil, IJriti.>h, and protoctorate, 
Rj/o uinl j-opMliititin, 309 ; future govern- 
nunt, .".:w. uiO; ila)t .'or of the Dcmts again 
po>>rSHiiif», 340; tlif pn»t<'ctorate, ancl 
the- hph< ff of inihi« iiro, 340, 341 ; niture 
of do., 312 ; Mr. Mackt-nzu-'s view as to, 
343; mIc of li<|Uor, •'.JO; rrfi-rrc*! to, 23, 
243, 244, 2m'i, •J^^, 2l"N-;'.0l, 30S, 300, 3JS, 
S:;0, 333, 334, 338, 33'.», 345, 340, 443, 445, 
4.M, 454, 5::S: and iteo Dritiah South 
Africa CJoni]»any 

Beetroot f»uj;.ir, 405 

lk'l.rin« Sa, 21, ICi, 97 

Ik-l^ians, King of the, and development of 
the Con;:o n;,'ion, 457 

Ih-l^iuni, 47, 81, 237; Consorvative* of, '.3; 
n 1« rred to, WS, 519, 525, 549, 550, 5lK), 
676 

Dell, Sir F. Dillon, 20S 

Dellc iKle, Straits of, 2S 

Ik-nan-s, river front of, 436 

Bengal. 370, 374, 375. 377, 411, 412, 421, 
422, 428, 429, 432, 436 

anuy, pK>l tnw'jis In the, 871; re. 

fcrrfd to, 373, 374, 370, 3.s2 

" Dni^nli Daboos," 406, 416 

DenK-xtUs, 372 

Ik'UKUila, 453 

lUnt, Mr., 134, 136, 64S 

Ueqxiest, fK-e«lom of, 516 

Berber, 452 

Bereiiford, Mr., 233 

Ix)rd C, an<l the Suei Canal Tonte In 

tini« of war, 449 

Berlin, 832, 868 



Berlin, AfHom Omfrrmce nt, 448, 448, 4Mfe 

4a. 020 
BeniiutU, lefcia1atlT« assembly of, 441, 470$ 

powers of pan«hial bowMa In, 475; 

ftchool system, bfO; military rnglneen 

and over-fortilicativn, 603; refemd tfOi 

445, C'«6 
Derr>-. tilr Graham, de^^crilted, 138; hla 

|«}*er on uniim for defence, <>45 ; referred 

to, 112, 116, 130, 13U, 506, 644 
Bfvan, Dr., M»S 
UIiin.;a, Itajah of, bis antl^Coneresc pam> 



M 



1»hUt, 428 
HI 



ble and State S< hnola League," 671 

Christiaus, 5^2, 592 

" Bints,'* the, aud reprcscntatlv* tnatltn- 
t ions, 470 

Dinna, Mr., 814 

Bird wood, Sir 0., 809 

BiM'hoir, 240 

Bitthojtnes, 5S4 

Bisliopis Australasian, 688, 680 

Bisiiiairk, IVince, 4tVi; and our nary, 666; 
an<l BiitiKh ortraniKatlon for ofTensivt 
war, 6{n! ; referral to^ 44, 259, 274, 338 

ArehipeLipo, 468 

niaek, Mr. M. Hume, dcsirilied, 205 ; 210 

Feet, the, 80 

Mouutain exiiedltioB, 3C6 

Sea, :ttO, S«3 

" Wedn. ^day," gaiette, 168 

Blake, Mr. Kilward, 45; and the power 
of veto, 518; and iDiperial fc«lcration, 
640 

Sir Henry, o]>poa{tion to his nonin*- 

tion as Governor of Queensland, 202; 
contiict as to hit* ap)w>intnient, 207; ra- 
fcrnd to, 8, 0, 131, IW, 202, 219, 476 

Bleus, 41 

Blockade. 651, 654 

coniuierrial, 677 

running, 676 

Bloenifoutein, 295, 298, 328 

Bluir, the, 258 

BIyth, Sir Arthur, 644 

Board iii{;-ont of pfM>r cbiMren, 645 

Board of Trade, 100 

Boer National Churrh, 697 

the, his idea of "home," 819 

IkK're, the, and their mothtr countries, 81; 
and taxation, 2t)2 ; IraviuKthe Trensvaal, 
325 ; tlio old, ami tlie lan^'uage of llngos- 
iiot rrfuf^res, 327; KuKlish opinion of 
them, ib.; their action in Swmiiland, 
828 ; religious life, 597 

Bohemia, 77 

Bokhara, Ameer of, 891 

Bolan {KiKS, tlie, 354, 365, 809 

railway, 307 

•• Ikddrewood, Rolf." 188 

Boniliay, 334, »Vt, St/i, 376^ 377, 896, 405, 
411.412,417,422, 452. 6('»5 

anuy, 870, 37.'!, 374. 376, 382, 387 

GovemuKUt, 306, 377, 894, 404, 411 

BouKhi, SiRnor, 502 

Ikmvalot. M., 421 

lU»>iMrang, Tht, 224 

IkinlelaiM, the, 170 

B«>ri valh y, the, 355, 356 

lk»rt)CO, Britibh position In, 400^ 461, 688^ 
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Durnco, N«trth» 443, 445 ; charirr of Com- 

l«oy. 447, 4-4) 
IVtiTowit^, a, ff'JZ 
B«»»<'h, ContttaiitUi, 305 
BoB|»li<)ru>s the, 3al ; M;Uur« of, 3&3 
BoHton, *.*3 
BoUiiy Uav, 236 
Bou1;;«*r, Mr., SS7 
Buuriiint, Dr., :»8, 73, 605; ami Uie lowrr 

of veto, 617 
Buyoottiu;;. 619 
nnul'lon. Mr., 'JOS 
Uni<lUi)i;h, Mr., ami the oiiintou uf Indian 

CouiH-il, 44*7 
Ilni<U)iaw, Mr J., 543 
UrahouU, tb«, :iM> 
Hniin of an Armi/^ Thr^ GS4 
Uramwcll, Lrtnt, Us 

Brund, rriiii.ii-iit Sir John, 2^S: and the 
railway nuv»tJon in tin* Onm-c Fni- 
hbitc, :vj7, :vj,> : d.-.-lims the •u-rcnMxc 
war alliance, Ui'S ; favuurs railway licvel- 
o|>nu'nt, i6.; !iM 
Brasiu'V, Lord, M'l 
Hr;iy-I*Ki\vuer roiiihiiintion, 2ni 
Uiuy, 8ir John, Ucai riU>l, 'I'll, 2'J.S, 232 
BraKil, 1, 13 
Hnton, JnlM, 75 
Brillat-Savnriu, 73 

BriHUtuo, it!i lM)t.inie f^nh^nv, \96\ clr- 
cumNtaucts which have hIN <*t*'d it.s iui' 
portaiKv, li>S ; itJt iM><,itiuu ami tlffiMire, 
200; nfiTrcd to, .^4, 10«i, 211, 212, 2-'0, 
263, 271. 6^8, CG4 
BrisfMtne L'ourirr, on tlie rrl.itions with the 
inotlitT-country, 2U'.>; 223 

TtU>jm}yh, 223 

Bristol, der<Mioe, 681 

Britiah and Krruch navies, divpntoa In 
Newfoundland |»ri'Ventcd by oIliccrH of, l:i 
— an'.hitc«;lun*, 4US 
BritUk Armn, Thr, and diirKulti*-* of bhick- 

ado, Col ; roftrre<l to. CSl, O'.K), 0l»2 
Briti.sli AHAociation, :><37 

Baluchistan, USit; and wf Raluch{<)tAn 

— — Columbia, iv* area, po]iul.ition, moun- 
tain seen vry, fon-bt land, and rliiiute, bl, 
b2 ; Kytttcm of provincial taxation in, 87 ; 
immigration f(ch«>me9t as to, ^7 ; n'fcrred 
to, 19-21, 2«, 42, 02, 72, 79, SO, 82, 8687 
-~— Columbia, provincial taxulmn in, 514: 
white miners of, and the Cliiiiamcn, 520; 
education, 507; schix)!*, 570; and the 
8cott Act, (JOO; IliKh License Kysteni, 
008; n^ferrcd to, 521, 531, 559, 50i>, 

oos 

• l':aat Aft-ica Company, 444 ; and see 

Africa, Kaat 

Kmpire, iti area, revenue, pro«luct«, 

and food supply, 1 ; its rivals, 2, S ; oif- 
shoots, 4 ; )ire<i<*nt and ti'mjtoniry weak* 
ness, ih.; one of the oddities of the, 479; 
existing! ties between various ptirtd of 
the, 015; and Trinoe Bismarck, 092; 
ref.rred to, 1-3, 15, 102, 243, 350, 415, 
443, 447, 492, et j^ntsi at 

Qovernmcnt, Ihe, and economy In 

naval and military matters, t>>5 ; referred 
to, 24. 112, 207, iJOO, 3-'3, SM, 331, :;39- 
341, 303, 377, 383, 403, 407, 411, 417, 419, 
421, 420, 427 



Britinh (lolana, pro«p(>rity ofsu^sir planter* 
of, 4M; curious iiurv:val (»f Dutch nil* 
in, 470 ; ixiwers of jiantehial lH<anU in, 
475; sysUMn of education, 679; referred 
to, 413, 415, 4<'<7, 475, 4M) 

Uouduias, 4((7 ; •y^tem of edacatlon, 
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India — Fin.nnre, its special lniiH>rt< 

anci*, S9.(; land-t.av, ]Nt<tHtl.tlity of im- 
|M><tin;; a hi;:lier, 391 ; or of r^-ducin;; civil 
exiH'iiditurc, ih.\ rexmae, nature »»f, 395; 
income-tax, ilf. ; debt, its nature, ih. ; 
railways, 39t'i; trade, ih.\ as a manu- 
facttiriii;; country, :;97; tin<lcan«l m.-inu- 
factnres, future of, S.'S ; drawlwcks, oi»9; 
iucn'.'i<«ed military e\]MMiditure, ncnl for, 
may lie av<»i«lM|, 400; the luilive stateN, 
incteaMil nvcnue fnim, ih.; t4»liacco-tax 
or Tiijif, ih, ; revenue, otlier jM»>si>iIe 
S4»uicis €if, 401 ; moral pr«»','r»''!*, a«» c«»n- 
tfa>ted t\ith material, ih.; literature 
whieh illuNlratc!*, 402; problems, diDI. 
eulty in stating; opinion uiion, 402, 4o3 ; 
common plnceM, the two f^n-at, 403 ; 
country, India not (»ne, ih.\ unitv, want 
of, illu>tral4il by pntceeilin^'s uf N'ational 
Cun;:re«.*, 404, 40.'i ; Bnti<«li Ko>crnment 
in, I'nifevMir See ley i»n, i/».; India not 
Vet fu*ed, 4iH»; Conscrvat ism and cliin^e, 
i'».: lliiuse of Commons, interference by, 
407 ; not prevented by the Onmeil of 
India, ih.; its lesult and pirtial nature, 
40^ ; mnnicijal institutions, 400; I'KmI 
cltH'tive hv-leni, wi»«liim and dilllenlty of 
its extension, 410; provinees, ext-iision 
of the system to, 411 ; their feder.it ion, 
t6.; Sir George Clie«*ney's views on, and 
cxifdiency i>f nctiiii; on them, if*.', fe«ler« 
ation, prttvincinl, Ufntn an nristocnitu* 
Kisc, i>07».sible, but its expedimcy doubt- 
ful, 412; its consistency with Briti.sh 
interests, i7i. ; reprcscntat i' ve inst itut ions, 
]M)litle.il,413; l-Vcnch example, 413. 414; 
representative povenimenl. Inevitable 
extension of, 415; native states and 
rulers, 410, 417; Kashmir. 417; British 
rule, oUleials of native states on, 418; 
forcii^n «ibservers, opinitm «»f, 418, 419; 
Darniestcter, M., 420; ^faint-IIilaire, M. 
B., 421 ; (goodness of our jjovcniment, 
draw Kicks to the, ib.i the |x>liee, t'ft.; 
retrenchment, uni>o^»ularlty of, 422; 
other grievances, ih. ; inquiry, ih.; 
Ilubner. Ikimn von, 423; Townsend, 
Mr. Meredith, 424; the future, 425; 
e<Iucated natives, position of, ib.; 
Strachuy, Sir J., 42t;; National Con- 
press, 427: the other view, ih.; antl- 
Con^Tcss ]iamphlet, the Rijah of Bhin^a's, 
428; Hunter, 8ir W., and others, their 
attitude towanls the Confess. 420 ; its 
|)oIicy and demands, 430; tlie great 
transition, 431 ; British press in India, 
views of, 432; Conp-ess movement 
nataral, t6.; amallness of the dilTerence 
upon the ques^tion, 433 ; spirit in which 
the movement should be met, 434 ; our 
duty, ih.; great ehauKC at hand, ib,; 

{tersons less iin)tortant than system, 435; 
}lr Frederick Roberts, ih. ; Inilian wenes, 
ib.; the Indian problem, Impossibility of 
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(Tn<|<{nx H» difllrnltfM In the enkl 

«f.it)i<*r, 4:wi, 437 ; lliiHUxm. I^mtrea, ftufi 

Mohaiiiiiii^lariM «ir, An<l voir* in Eni;> 

Uii'l, •l!«0 ; rrfcrmi to, 3S7, 4^, M^, tips ; 

nn«l tt-^ I ml la 
Dntiith luUia »t4«m Kavltratlon dnnfmny, 

4M> 

IhUiwU, 10. 21, iVK), f.:.S. fC*. <I77 

nil »iiey iiivf«t«««l in Au»tre1a.HUi, CaiiA«lii, 

ami Ih'lia, 0*.«0 
Noilli AtiierlcM Act, |»ri»vUu.iui of, a^ 

to Iati;;ii.'i;;(> iim**! in Ff«i> ntl 11iium«'<«. 

JouniaU, oimI AcU, 32; n>Ierrv«t Us 'JO, 

*j;., «•.'.», 7i», ^^^ 
' I*arliaiiM-iit and prutoction of PaclAc 

Ulaiiilvnt, 4'i9 

plunttTN aii«l co»«ation ofiilat'c labour 

in the Crown Col>>iii<-x, 445 

S»un«l, 473 : ami >mh» Diego Huarez 

S<iuth Afrir.i Cumttauy, aOd, 3J3, 334, 

:::u;, 337, 341, 342 
htatv* i»f AuKtralia, 628, C*V'9 

war cxjxnililiirv, CS7, tv*if> ; wliat we 

nlitain r«<r the imyuK'nta, <>b8 

Britons, 4Vi 

lifiMiuic, Nir P. Xai»lcr, <lcjicrlhe«l, Sift, 
24(); an«l ro1oni>uiioa schvuu-a, !»liii . 
rifom-l to, 242, 2i0 

BriftlicrhixMl of the New Life, a member 
of the, .'»03 

Browne, Mr. T. A., ISS 

HrowninK, Mr. 11., 2W 

Brum 1, HC; ptirpu^ of prvU'ctorate 
over, 4(Jl 

Bnuikrr, Mr., 178. 170 

Brycf, Mr. J., M.l*., demooracy In the 
Cnitnl StattJi, 4Mi; on the wap-iarn- 
in>: claHH in llie Ui»ite«l Stairs, 4^7 ; ami 
l«v:il ri':*trittJon of fortunes in the United 
SlalM, M4; ami the Protestant Epis- 
copal CJjunh in tlic Unilrtl Stale*, 6^4 ; 
State orj;aiii.sation of reli(*iuna in the 
United States, i^0 ; referred to, 102, 103, 
4vSti 

Btiililinf? Rocletics, 540 

Biiitiiizor)*, :{05 

Buller, Charles, SO 

Ji'ilUtin, rhf, 174, ISO, 204, 224, r>57 

Burinah, its i>«)Iitical relation to India, 442 

Lower, 377 

military i>i»nre, 6d5 ; refefreil to, 351, 

35S, St52, 372, 377 

Up|H'r, 377 ; the Cliinese In, 4«l 

iiuniett, Mr., on British emigrants, 14 

Burns, Rolwrt, 576 

Burrard Inlet, 82-85 

Bushmen, 270, 535 

Cahikktmakixo, Oiinese, 530 

Caeao comtH-ies with sugar In Trinidad 

and Grenada, 407 
Cailet system, 574 
Caine, Mr., and th« opinion of Indian 

Council, 407; his views upon liquor 

excise, 408 
Cain>, British garrison 606; referred to, 

423, 449 
Caithness, 87 
(^ileulations, military, 663 
Calcutta, SOS, 403, 400, 409, 421, 428, 432 
Congress, 406, 430 



Calgary, T» 

California, workmen In, their alliaiiet with 
the landni democniejr, AM ; 561 

California, 16, 127, 170, 256 

B^mthem, 124 

Calvert faintly, the, 7 

Cimltridge, 231i, 255, 573, 580, 646 

Cameron treaty, 446 

(^anieroona, 446, 447, 454. 457, 458, 464 

Camoens, 450 

Campaiiella and Spain, 6M 

CaiupWlI, Sir O., his pro|«oml la the 
IIiMise of C«»mmona as to Swaxilaad, 329; 
ami the military ixwitlon in Imlia 351; 
and impularity iif our Government in 
rural districts of India, 40ft 

Canada, Dominion of, Roman Catholks 
outnumlier Oiun'h of England in, 7; 
relt^i(»us bt^lies, 7, 8 ; emitrration from 
United Kiiiiftloitt to, 16, 17 ; feeling in, as 
to pnuitfr iiiimii^ration, 18 : projects for 
short mutes to Knn>pe from, 21 ; future 
of, 23 ; iiniviiices. 24 ; coal, 26 ; gold, 
ih. : Gaelic, ih. ; Kreneh Canadians, 30 ; 
artitleial adoption of French institutions, 
31 ; fiartif!*, 41 ; a division in the Lower 
House, 43 ; the Prime Minister. 44 ; 
duration of IVirlianients, 45 ; OpiKMitiov, 
meiiiliers an«l leader of the, ib. ; pro- 
vincial iwtliiieiaus, 46; iiolitlcal life in, 
ih. ; the)MiliticaIiires!i, ih, ; constitution 
of ()piH>»ition ana Government, 52 ; lack 
of eX}ieri<'iioed politicians, ih. ; Dominion 
and pnivincial |iolitics, illustrated by 
Qucliec, 53 ; e«lueation and exiienditure, 
!>.%, 5«*iS, tt sf/. ; s(*hooU and school 
attendance, ib. ; feileralism, wliat it 
avoids, ih, ; nationalities, 66; reprr* 
M-ntation of Provinces of. In Lower 
House, how allotteil, ib. i a federal age, 
57 ; eonstitution. 58 ; a Canadian nation, 
c-0 ; has iiass4*tl the '* liirth crisis," ih. ; 
defence, 61, 0!»0 ; militia, their training 
and e<(ui]*nient, ih, ; probable result of 
war in, with America, 61, 62; the 
Opix>Mition of, and commercial union 
with United States, 63 ; powers of, aa 
to tariff arraiigeiiienta and commercial 
treaties, ih. ; trade, area, population, 
niilway milrage, and delit, 64, 65 ; legis- 
lative iK*ciiliarities and local govem- 
niciit, 66 ; tta mnnici]ial system tuperior 
to that of United SUtes, 67, labour 
organisations and trade uniims. 67, 68 ; 
friendly societies, 68 ; feeling in, aa 
to Government Insurance, ih. ; Factory 
.\rta and hours of labi>ur. 68, GO ; truck, 
iH) ; condition of working-claaaet, 70 ; 
labour, pauper, and child Immigration, 
70-72 ; whence resistance to immigratloa 
comes, 72 ; sjiort, ih. ; seulliug, lacrosse, 
winter gamci, and literature, 73 ; poeta 
and iM^Hitry, 74 ; hooka, ih. ; the fine 
arts, 75 ; comparison of, with Australia, 
ih. ; jHilitieal union with United SUtea, 
t»2 ; unrestricted reciprocity, t6. j causes 
for cheerfulness, 96 ; the Fisheriea 
question, t6. ; pressure of the United 
States, 93 ; projKii^ls for union betwecB. 
and Jamaica, 100; no dark •skinned 
clement in, exdnded fh>m poUtkal 
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tmver, i9\ : 1>oroInioii Prutrhlae Act, 
Ua ; wMkne«s of It* •f'iMte, 505 ; wagra 
in, &'2*i : the \tim*r in. 546; view of pro. 
tt^tion. f»68, f>.j9 ; ««lucatiuiMl stAtliticii, 
bSO ; nrligioun on;iitiii>iiti<>ii«, M\ ; Church 
hmtility, ih. ; iiiciiiU'rnhip of Chuivh of 
Eiiulaotl, Itoinan CathoUcis and Mvtho- 
UUU, 5b*i, ^>3 ; Church of Kn;;lati«l in, 
&»3 ; iiecnliarity of iii(;natumi of bUhoTigp 
tot : K«'foriit(>l K|>iAiM)|ial Cliiirch, ih. ; 
C«m;;rp/iti«»n.iIiHtj«, &Sj ; Protn^tantiHin, 
503 ; Kniiian Cathnlic Church, t6. ; l*ro- 
t«Ktant orthiMluxy. A95 ; liquor laws, 04)5; 
8c«itt Act, th. ; Trmiteraiiri* Art (Stittt 
Act), voti*« Kiiice it4 ]i.iMin;;, CiOO ; in* 
t'lxir.ttiii^ 1i<{Uoni, COT ; North • Weht 
IVrritorir*. litjuor law*, ilOS, «X)9 ; im»- 
hibition, tiOt); ]>cculiarttu'« of liquor 
l«'>;islation, ih. ; Licensiutf Art, I'fr. ; 
I'roviucial Liquor Acts, 610 local 
o]>tion law, ih. ; Io<-al ojttion, 621 ; 
iiuirria;;^ with i1ecea2ic<l wife's siittcr, 
«i30; custoiii<« union, ti30-(>3-J: r(^-i|in>- 
rity tr«Mty, ••32, C33 ; Imperial Fetlrra- 
tion, 033,'i;3'.t, 640 : fi-leration, r>33, 635- 
«U7 ; Roman Cathi>lic Church, WO ; 
imperial unity. 044 ; troopii, G49; om- 
lvler.it ion, r«'.»l ; im|»crial ilefencc, f«'.»4 : 
fislerali.sm, «*.»* ; Au^'lu.Sa\on type, WNl ; 
IlritiMh nmney hivesteii In, ib. : Ccr- 
ninnn, »>C»7 ; refemM to, 1, 3, 12, 57, 11«, 
l.')4, ir»4, 193, 210, 244, 24.'., 253, 2S4, 2:h», 
2''.7, 2i'.0, 2S1, 2'.»'i, aO*.*, 349, 350, :«»S, 44:^ 
44.S, 4iW, 4M, 4S5, 4M'., 4SS, 491 •41*3, 4iHs 
4*»s :»00, 502. 504, .'>0»'., .'^7, 51«.521, 531, 
530-541, 5in.54S, 65:i. 55<i. 5V.»-5<V_', 570, 
574, f.7"», 5S2, 5vS, .V.tl, !.*M\ fOO, «»1», fil5. 
CIS, »;•_•:{, 6-i6, Oo5, li3U, 644, ikvS, 676, 697, 
tt j^'thn, 

Can.i.l.i, Went, the Giincsc In, 86 

• North- West, the ilevelopuicnt of, 19; 

RniKTii»rity of mijI In, 20; wheat, 79; 
ro.iI, ^0; goveniinent of lh« Territories 
of, ib. ; ci«tst townH, 82 

Caitadiau Academy of Art, and Art Gallery, 
75 

• and UnMe«l States consUtutiout, dlf- 

fer»*nce In-tween the, 58 

ceiiMUM, I^bl, 56 

Clmrch Union, 582' 

• Overland Route, It* advantages and 

ilisai|vaiita;:es, b3-86 

I'acilie Railway, completion of, 20 ; 

elTect of itH etmntruction, i'<0 ; political 
intlueuer, iv»'S : n'ferretl to, 21, 20, 33, 53, 
61, »w, 77, M-S7. 93. 41»1, 538 

Roval ConiniisMiun, and a nine-taocur 

day, 521 

Canailians, their tendency to loitk across 
the R4»rder,and its extent and charscter, 
t*l. 92 ; comnuTcial unitin and contention 
of its npiMtuents, 93, 94 ; good qualities 
of the, 490 

• Fn>nch, see French Canadians 

Cinterbury, ArchbiHhop of, and the 
vacancy In the ycv of Natal, 590 ; 350 

(New Zealand), 248, 254 

CaiH*, the, lice Cape Colony 

<'"/>r Ar'ru$,Thf, -Mi, 498 

I'ape Rreton, nialfleldsln, 20; rcfcrre«lto, 
22, 24, 25, 61 
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Ospe Ooclmeys,* 508 

— — Colony, dilfcrenees between Anstralli 
and, 279 ; its politicians, 279-2KI ; Gov< 
emor, 2H] ; Dutch lant;iiain*, ib. : Frcncli 
llnt;uenots, i6. ; " Cu\m' Dutch," 2^3, 
2b4 : kitchen Dutch, 2^4 ; Afrikamiei 
Unnd, the, its htMturv and objeetJ, 2>«4 
2>4); ]¥)liey of i<ir H. KobiUKon, 2^6 
change in the Dutch iNilicy, 2>t7 ; sci^ar 
at ion of ollices of Governor of, am; 
iiritiiih lli^h ConimlM«ioner for Soiit) 
Africa, ih. ; railway questions, 2ss 
1e};i!tlative jieeuli^trities, 2m»; irri;nitioi 
iHKirds, )Hiwers of, ib. ; natives and tin 
fraiichit<-, 2'.'0-2'.M ; debt and railways 
'.".•1 : Church of Kii^rland, ih. ; tilucition 
reli};ion,an<l iniiiii(;r:iti(>n,i'>. ; Uenuans 
2'.'2; taxation, land le^'islation, ant 
lalMtur qiientionM, i7«. ; a«l\aiita;;es of it 
climate and Mill fi»r wine-{;rowinf:, 20:{ 
|Misition of the Republics tto.vanU, 2*.t.'i 
cuHtotiis union Iwtween the Free .stati 
and, 2!*5, 2lNi ; caxes In which cu»toin! 
uni(»ns have not l»een f4int*tioue«1, 2tHi 
2'.»7 ; " niont-favoun-fl-nation" elausesi 
2!»7; the Dutch Republic*, itn rel.Mtioui 
with, 2'.>8 ; inijMirtance of its military 
jMisition, 299; the Mackenzie {Niliey 
301 ; defence-*, ih. : its iN>Mition Im 
provinp, 302: Kucial :ind natiira 
feature;*, i6. ; diver;;i iicicH lietween, nm 
Auiitialia, ih. ; ho«-iul condition am 
literature, ih. -. the Western and Risteri 
l*n>vinc<'H, 30.* ; gixnl pivernnient : 0«» 
eual. ami ocean route;*, ib. ; the UpiM-; 
House, :>04 : curious land system, 510 
truck legislation, 527; i»o«»r, .'•4ri; »>y.sten 
of edurntion, 578; Roman Tatholiei 
and Sir J. Ilerschel's .synteni, i^. 
iM-holarslii])fl, ib. ; lii>:her edueation, ih. 
reIi;;ious denominations, ih. ; euiicurreui 
e«<li>wment, i'.KS ; diseHtablishnient, /'*. 
btMl opti*>n, lilS ; ^^un<l.1y cIosmij;, ih. 
liceusiiij;, ib. ; temiHTance party, theii 
accu-^ation n;;ainst Dutch fanners n» 
p'irding the Kalhrs, fil9 ; wlne-jirowinj:, 
021 ; grain, OM ; paramount imiMirtaiic* 
to us of, iVO; French .sulnititutes for 
Oil ; causes for delay as to defence, 061 
(>«2; fones, CG2; fnuitier question!i, 
t;72; referr*-.! to, 127, l.V,, 170, l!*S, 219, 
2m5, 3(K>.::02, 30S.310, :ill.31.'». 319-.H21 
;VJ4, 327, ;J2S, :t{0, 3;'.2, ivmi, :t;C, Xl**, 314, 
:i:.;<, 442, 44.«, 474, 476, A'J\ .'.00. .'.02, !M 
53H, 647, ibl, 620, 62S, ijjj, 60S-660, 662, 
695 

Comorin, 418 

(tovernmeut, return liy, of conirounl< 

eantA. 597 ; and sale of liquor in the 
Tramikei, 620 

(iuardaful, 440 

Horn, 19, 668 

Mounted Rifles, 662 

Ray, 21 

St John and Cape Ray. the Prendi 

and exclusive right of ti)>hery between, 
13 

Cajif Timrt, The, 3M, 498 

Caiie Town, its ap]H'arance and society, 
:104 ; contrast U«t ween, and the DianiomJ 
Fields, (5. ; iUcliuat«,31S; Wesk-yaus, 
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t<00 : rvfrnvd tA^ 991. 30S, 838^ 44», 4M, 

Caphtial*. rank ct, at Dublte, i9$ 

CmriU, 444 

Carljle, Mr.. 4» 

C.irtiarTi>n, Tlw Btrl nf. and th* annexation 
••f lh«* Tranctaal, 'isj ; the |iarrhaac t»f 
IK-U^>4i llaj, :>a:i; the «l«-f^nce and 
occupation of ><i«rra Iir«ine, CioO; ealilirc 
«r ,;iiri<» at II«nu'-K(iii^', i>»4 : ruA'nrd tOi, 
l-:i. JO^, :X)I, aa.'. 317, &27, O-TI, 633 

Carolina. Nitrth, m 

Naith, 103 

t'ar.Mi, >\T Adolplte, 45 

«':it|Mnt.iria, iSulf of. >.>U, «*J0 

( aMiii.;t"ii, I^ily. 177 

l^'fil, ainl fttleration, iU7 ; n-fcrrc*! 

I.I. 177, 21*.*, W-', i'.«0 

t'jitii r, J.irnum, tJ9, 47 

hir <MM.r;,'f, a utror.g rapjiortcr of a 

iiiiitrd mipirf, 30; 41 
C.irtwri-lil, Mr Iticliatd, 41, C4, «, 93 
C'.i^pi ui, til**, >3 
f'.isi!. iii.iiiir. |M>|Milatlou of, 497 
••C.istiim," tlM-, M 
i'.itln nur, llu' Kiiiitrcn*. TJI 
r.iihnii,' fiiHi*, the, Wclliii^ton, i^i 
Ciiiiaouii, thf, Z^^'J, 3^1 

S»uth«-m, av»l 

r.ivalry, Iii«iian, :i74 

f.iit'.inial MajMzine, IvS, 200, MK>, S0<(, 

<Vtiti;il Intlia llorM*. S75, :»70 
CviitnilioutKiii. military, GC'j, C07 
I V ( /f r«<, niiauuri-U bliijt, 12i7 

CV\1"H, authority of the Council, 441 ; io% 
iiii'l oollff, 4''>7 : coiiiH'ila of native 
\illa^i' ri>tiiiniiiiiti<'H, 47.'> ; an liiNtaiico 
iif l5rlti^h pluck, 47h: plaiitrn aii«l the 
t«';i tnnl«', ih. ; export «if tea to Uiiitctl 
Kiti^<W»iii, »'». : e\i««»rtationof i'off«-e, ih. ; 
C<vl(>n Mint China aii«l lii'lian tea iu the 
t'iiit«<l KiiiK>loiii, 47'.); likely to Cuiii- 
iiinn<l the AuHtriliaii iiiatket, i'<. : 
j:<MH'ial fruit fulnrss of the i^Ianil, i'*. ; 
liifMliiHt nyMtMii, ib. ; Indian coolieii, 
ih. ; Gii\cninii*nt nioii«»polie«, ib. ; diaw- 
li.irkN, th. ; iiH preNent |M»«>iti(m and the 
auttHintic Caj»e Colony fiynteni, 4S0, 
laii'lsrajK'!!, 4^1; school My»teni, !>7v; 
iKpi'tr question, t°>2!* ; naval atationa, 
<•..».» ; referreil to, :iU7, 4l:i, 4-12, 44:i, 445, 
47.'>, tVj<>, 0.S3 

rh.iffey Rrfithera, Kfi 

Clmlli'iiieM^'irour, M., M8 

Oialiiiini, Uev. Mr., and New Guinea, 
4.V.I, (X>4 

Chnnian, 381 

CliaiiiWrlain, Mr., the Tnlted Htat«f and 
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a.isiAtcil, 637 ; State, ib. ; ri'ffrred to, 18, 
34. 70-72, 78, SO, 87. 100, 192, 220, 260, 
291, 4r«9, 635, 530, and see Emigration 

Act 1S80 (Canada), 71 

Chinr.Hc. Commission of Inquiry IntOt 

and its tindings, SO 

Imperial defence, see Defence, Imperial 

Imperial Fedrration^ 684 

Inii>erial Federatiou I>>ague and colonial 
legislation, 516; the nio«lerate pro- 
gramme, 028 ; caution, general recog- 
nition of the need for, 634 ; A'arietles of 
opinion, ib ; Home Rule, ib. ; In Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and Queensland, 



OSS ; referred to, IM, 496^ 6S7, ttt, €9^ 
037, 038, 040 

•' Imperialists,* 6tt 

Impdl pn>grr*Mifiu Franee, 51S 

Income-tax, progreaalre, 514 

— — Indian, 395 

Independents, South Aftica, 5M ; and se« 
Congregat ionalists 

India, cflvcts of loss of, 340, SSO ; dercnee« 
sr« Defence, Indian ; result of oar 
regimen in, 394 ; Free TVade and the 
fartory system In, 305 ; railroads, 39rt ; 
cultivable waste, 398; irrigation works 
in, tirrjutllce against, <l^ ; fresh taxation 
in, Knglish opinion on, 8!^ ; tendency of 
our Government in, 404; abolition of 
cotton duties in, native opinion on, 407 ; 
under the Marquis of Dulferin, article 
on, 418 ; its pros|ierity under our rule* 
419; British-bom subjecU in, 424; the 
National Congress ami the dvclaratl«»ns 
of 183S, lbS6, and 1S68, 427 ; the other 
view, ih. ; anti-Congress pamphlet, 428 ; 
attitude of Anglo-Indians, 429 ; Aiture 
of Burmese provinces of^Ol ; export of 
tea from, to United Kingdom, 478 ; 
education, 579; progress of Christianity, 
601 ; Churches and missionary SiKiettea, 
work of, ib. ; State aid to Church of 
England, ih. ; Christian missions, ib. ; 
Salvation Army, (b. ; liquor question, 
622 ; Protection against, 633 ; federation 
and, 637 ; defence, 650 ; troops, 605 ; 
recruiting, tk ; nature of the recruits 
from the North - West frontier, ih. ; 
breechloaders, ib. ; reiialrs to heavy 
guns, 067 : manufacture of munitions of 
war, 083 ; share in defence, 601 ; military 
and financial difllcultics, 604 ; develop- 
ment of Bri tilth power, 605; British 
money invested in, C96; referred to. 
Part iv. passim ; 1, IS, 62. 212, 220, 221, 
234, 241, 243, 2S9, 298, 441-444, 446, 449, 
462. 400, 461. 468, 474 479. 555, 580, 620, 
029, 638, 644, 665, 658. 601, 603, 605, 671, 
672, 683, 680, 697, and see Iliudoatan and 
British India 

Central, 417 

Company, the East, 282, 394, 457, 

622 

Council of. 394, 402 

- Democracy not suited to," 420 

- French, Hindoos of, 414 
language of natives of, 472 

Further, 850 

Govemor-Generars Council of, 402 

Uorse, the Central, 374 

India in 1SS7, 487 

India, North-West, 372, 875, 878^ 406» 411, 
412, 421 

Office and Indian Government, differ- 
ence of opinion between the, 886; 
opposed to a tobacco rigie, 400 ; referred 
to, 375, 878, 399, 400, 411, 421. 449 

— — Provincial Governments or, 404 

— — Southern Presidencies of, 412 

Southern, 372 

India, the Voiu o/, and Indian problema, 
432 

India, Timti t^f, on the native army, 870 

Indiana, 10 
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Indtiin fortffleattoiit, 961 : tisniiport, 861, 
S(iO; fhratter policy, SttS, SM; nilwmy 
bridges, StfS; tnoliill«ati<m |iropoMlii, 
374; cavalry, ib.; fi^uilatory chiffn, 
ri>rhtii and itrivilr>;eti of; :(^8 ; tra<l«, 3M ; 
an work, St*7 ; tol«cco and the rerciuie, 
400 ; ri>;ar!(, 401 ; prubleiim, difficulty in 
HUtin;; opinion ujion, 403; silver-plate 
tax, 40S; cotton iliilien. repval (if, ib.\ 
iiatire opinion, difflciilty of tmntlnt;. 
4in»: import duties, abolition of, 42-i; 
i:old and liilver plate dutii'A, ib.i iwrailo, 
•Inscription of, 435 ; — service at a <Thri«- 
tian niihMion church, 436 ; NeemTy and 
rlinutp, diversity of, ih.; coolies in Cuy- 
Ion. 479~in NaUl. .v.*9 

>^ Army, and the lat4*iit weapons, S<*»3; 
wlieiire it should N» rvcnill<»d, »7'J ; cinu- 
maiiilin;;oltifcni, 875 ; prt*Mfntand future 
diMiculticM, 37i» ; rvfenml lo, 375, 376, 87U, 
^t'^O; and itce IVrfure. Indian, }iii«<<iHi 

• corits, flrst and set>«>iid. :kvj 

Civil Service and the ('«»n^rfHii, 431 ; 

n-nTrctl to, .Hl»4, 419, 421, 4J8, 433 

Conininnderin-chicf, and the Pn-!*!- 

d.-ncy syntoui, 376; referred to, 361*, 376, 
y77. 387, 3SS, 3l«0, 412, 418, 436 

— Council aud the I'n'sidoncy systftn, 
378 ; and the Uousc of Counnons, 407, 
403 

Ci»venantod Civil Service, 432, 433 

Dffrni'e, s»*e IK«fenr?, Indian 

Coinmittoe, 386 

— . <>ov(Tniiu'nt and the Presidency 
system, 377 ; tho liquor laww, OJi ; n«- 
fernil to, sr,2.:'r,i, :;74, 377-:57.s, aso, 3S:i, 

U^«;, 394, 3!H5, 3l»b, 400, 403, 407, 408, 410, 
417, 419-421 

MobiliHation Cf»mraUtre, their j^encral 

CMiicluKionH, 3S0, :iSl ; and the inviola- 
bility of Af>;hanintan, 3>2 

Mohammedans, 406, 430 

Mutiny, 427 

— National ConRTCJW and want of unity 
in India, 404 ; anil its critics, 42S; anti- 
Congre^H imniphlet, ib.; attitude toward-s 
the, of Sir W. Hunter and otlieni, 42H ; 
Mussulman o)>p«>''ition, 430; its |K)licy 
and ileniands, ib. ; InuKuage iLted at, ib. ; 
Oin;;ress niovenuMit natural, 432 ; sniall- 
nesM of the ditl'erenee upon the question, 
433; spirit in which the roo\-enient 
should lie met, 4::4 ; the liqu<tr syhteni, 
0J3; referred to, S-.»4, 402. 4U3, 404, 400, 
4(17, 4(ht, 410, 42r»-430 

• native army, Itn value at against the 

Uussians, 370, 371 

C»>nj;re-i8 and ]iarliamentary in- 

stitutlons, 413 

— • iM»liee, their ot'casional comip- 

tion a flnaucial question, 393 

— — — — States, armies of, SS«» ; defence, 
:'h7 ; arms, 388 ; increased revenue from 
the, 4<J0 

Ocean, 452, 474, 6»n, 6f» 

ottlrers, and <mr action If Russia is 

I^nuittnl to advance to Herat, 382, 383 

/*i'/ma/Wify,411 

luiltan Provincial Governments, 404 

Vicer«»y, 304, 876, SJx^, 387, 407, 409, 

412, 418, 428 



referred to, 10, 
r, 23<J, 237, 3«>4, 



Indians aud the franchlee In Natal, Sll 

— of North America, 464 

Indies, Dutch, 401 

Indo-Cliina, 860 

Indore, 887 

Indus, the, 860. 861, 868, 8(M, 868, 896, 486 

Industries, native, iiroUvtion of, see Fro- 
teetion of native lii«lastrie« 

Infclis, Mr, 178 

Initiative, the. £07 

Institutions, Indian political repre»enta' 
tive, 413; coktnial rciirvS4'ntati\'e, 470; 
French, 471 

Instniction. higher, 572 

Insurance, life, 541 ; general State, 642 

lutelli^enee l>e|«artnient, army, and the 
duties of a (leiienil Staff, iKV't ; its ]Mtsitinn 
in the British Army, ib.; and inobilina- 
tion, i>87 

naval, 686 

Iut(*mperate ikthohs and liquor • sellers, 
1X17-010, 012, 614 

Invasion, t'i(t7-r'i«'.i) ; Sir J. Colombon, 679 

lnveroan;ill, 257, 258 

" Invest n»ent," absDhite, 674; "tempor- 
ary," 075 

Iowa, 19; pndiibitlon, 621 

Irelaml, fcileraiion, i'>35: 
47, 77, IW, 203, 2-'3, 22 
419, 454 

Irish ]iri>b1em, the. In Victoria, 129 

-~— anil tlic liqtiiir tra«le, ('>-J0 

— — > Koman C.ttliolics and errand for de- 
nominational schools in Vii-toiia, 130 

Irrigation, see Victoria (Au.Nlralia), and 
New South Walct 

Ismail Pasha, 452 

Israelites, 291 

Italy, education of apprentice stokers, 074 ; 
referred t<», M, 107, H»l, 2M, 2'.7, 3iH\ 
40«i, 448, 492, 5<>2, 035, 653, t'>55, 067, 
679 

.Tacob, General, quotetl, 390 

Jacpies Caitier of St. Malo, and the pos- 
session of C»xs}H', 2t», 47 

.lainaiea, proiM)s.'i1s for union between, and 
Canada, bow receive«| there, 100; vxjHirts 
from, 407; fruit trade, ib.; }io]din};s, ib.; 
cr«»p-time, ib.; exi^irt duties, 4»VS; taxa- 
tion, i'>.; wealtliiest inhabitant of, 470; 
IHiwers of ]>arocliinl Istards in, 475; and 
oeal confetleratlon, ib.; cilucation, 580; 
State aid to Churches, |V12 : defences, 
harliour, and dix'kyard, 608 ; referred to, 
1, 232, 398, 476 

James I. of Kn^land, 26 

Jai>an, 12, 21, 254, 257, 296. 896 

.laitanese. the, 392 

Java aud the Dutch, 306 ; referred to, 1, 
805, 401, 443, 4.sl 

JeUilabad, 868, 806, 8SS 

Jenkins, Mr. K, 035 

Jennings, Sir P., 1(U1, 180 

Jervois, Sir W., 219, 249 

Jesuits' Kst.it4>s Uill, 30, 50, 54, 581, 6S4 

Jesuits, Lower Canadian, 52 

the, and eilucation in S<iuth Afiica, 

600 

Jews, Poltah. 77 

Johannesburg, wages of masons and car* 
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wntera ftt, SIS ; nbnormal nondltkNi ol^ 
&23 ; refi-rml to, »1, S^ SS&, 4M 

Johore, 407, 4tfl 

JotiM, Mr. A. O., 45, M 

Juubirt, G<*iierml Piet, Wl, SS5, S-J9 

JuunialUin, ntlontal, 498 

Jainiua Miutjidt thcs, 410 

Kam-l, 9:»5, »6, S^SStiO^ 3», 3i$6, 391 
Kattr t^luoatlon, 57U 

KAtlm, lli^. an«l truck, 537; referred to, 
» 19, r«sn, tfi8 

KnITrana, 'Jl>'.', 808, 310 

K.irriHt;in. Slid 

K.-iiK«T Wilnclm LAn«l, 4M 

KaUlia^fh, 303 

Krilaliaii )ipitC4'tArat«, the. 309 

Kanakas the. '214. '2\\ 2<U 

Kaii«l;ihar, iHTUpatioii nf, tlan^rcnmii to our 

iH»licy, 3^1 ; rifiTftHl to. .H.V'., 309, 301, 

3«*.2. 3u7-^ii>.>. 37t*, 3S1. 3S'_». 35i 
K.-ui!<is i>n*hiliiti«iii, r<<jQ$, C09 
Karachi. Sri-i. Z6t\, 006 
Kari-ii, the, 370 

K.irriM), the South African. SO, 304 
Kashmir, 3oK, 300, 30<;, 381. 3^7, SSS, 417, 

430, 437 

M.ahaniiah of, S^s, 417 

Kianit'v count itut ion in Califoruia, 4S0 

Krat.-i, l.SJj 

Kii river. Mi 

K.ii(l.ill. Mr II., ISS, &00 

Kciiia, Mount, 4.'i0 

Knit, 1I.U.II. the nuke of, 30 

Kfntuoky, lli!«ho|i of, qiiuted, 100 

KtrmaiU'C Islands, 442 

Khaniiland, 404 

Kliatnn'4 rountr}'. 3:{<. 340, 342, 340 

K)ian Mahomet Kot, 370 

Khartoum, 452 

Kliojak, the, :t01. 4.^<i 

KhvUT line of <lef«iu'e, .1»*2 : rt-f-rreU to, 

ai-O 3«".2, 30:..307, 373, 3i>l, 3J>4, 418 

Hirttj*. 371 

•* Kiezerm Tlie College of/' 470 

Kiliuiandjaro, 400 

KimlxTl«'y,'"04; nlmonnalfoniliiiont'f, 523; 

niitiin;;*iH)|>uIati<>n or, and canti-i-nii, 019 
The Fj»rl of, 2^1 ; ami the anti-Duteh 

party. •>3 : and rr.iinmsilile irovrnuneut 

HI Natal, 313; the Army Commission, 

377; 379; hla iToposfU Committee oil 

Indian grievances, 422; and the Simla 

iiKpilrj'. 423 
Kiii;^ Geor^i''* Sound. im]K>rtance of its tie. 

frnce, 240 ; rvferre«i to, 159, 1U4. i..*0. 004, 

Kinu'^iley, Canon, 579; on the reli^fious con> 

•I It ion of Trinidad, ('<02 
Kin;;'<t4m, Mr., late Attoniey-Oeneral of 

Ntuth Austnlia, desciilMMl, 227; on the 

siTond bnin«-h of the U'c^iitlature, 500; 

referre«l to, 227, 270 

Sir O., 232 

(Ont.arioX 41, 76 

Ki]din;;, Mr., 403 

Kiiiture, The Karl of, 219, 223 

Kirk, Sir J. 452 

Kni^'htKbri(i»^, 115 

Kiii}ilits of I^itMiur, 67-«W, 87 

Kuuisford, Lurd, his choice of Governon, 



318 ; and Imperial iinltf. 373 ; answer •« 
to status of British subjects UUnt th^ 
oath of allegiance, 828; an*! eoMBial 
union, (S38 ; inferred to, 841, 583 

Kohat, 9iA XBi SMk S7S 

Konl|;sben(» 358 

Koran, the, 433 

Krui;er, President, cnrlnsity of draftinjc of 
his ** Ilefonn Hill," 323 ; his ii<diey aod 
the oath of alletriance to the Tmnsvaal, 
323 ; the Dutch lanKuage and, 823, 334 ; 
liis |topularity and jealousy of the Kng* 
lish, 324 ; prtwer and Coiisenatism, 
;t20 : dread of the inereane of the En^^i*^ 
diK);ers, 325, 320; tlie habit of sellinK 
iiiono|Milies, 32ii; ch<iic« between r«vo> 
lutiou and refunn, ih.; iterccldion as to 
South African unity, 827; dream of a 
Dutch African Keimblic, ih.x and the 
Tmnsvaal Volksraa*!, t/j7 ; referred to^ 
2i»7, 2$s, 298, M*, 332, 837, 345 

Kurain, 'J6i ; civil and military ofBoert at, 

rirer, 858 

L4I10UR. cheap, le^lftlatlon apiinst, 534 

colonial — I'nions in the colonies, 

|Niwer of, 519; hours of laljuur in 
Australia, iK. ; eight -hour day, effect 
of. ia Australia, 520- in Canada, 521; 
arbitration, ih. ; labour In Australia, 
American oninion on |iositlon of, 522 ; 
wa>:es, ib. ; in»use rent, 523 ; boanl, 524 ; 
rents in Canada, ib. ; hi;;h wa^-s, |wr- 
manence of, in tlie colonies, 520; eo* 
t>|K.Tatiou, 520; factory insiH-ctinn and 
Kwratinj:, 527 ; truek. ib. ; Chines**, 528, 
.'•21* -t he ir oceu | n'lt i« tiis, 52l>— tiat ure of 
.Australian and Canadian fi-^-lin;; ngainst 
them, 5'j9, 530 - treaties, 5J0 ; immigra- 
tion, convict. 531 ; immigrants, uiide»ir- 
able, colonial aetion against. 532; 
Miimigration, Chinese, examples of 
ht length of colonial feeling <*n, 633— 
Australian opinion on, not conu«*cted 
with prut<vtion, 534; effect U|M>n th« 
Chinese Gi*vcrnnieut, ih. ; legislation, 
anti- foreign, t^. : races, English and 
native, 53.'» ; agitation, anti-Indian, in 
Siuth Afriea. .'i:uj ; foivigtiers, indigent, 
ih, ; imuiigrution, a«.sii<1ed, 537; the 
unemployed, ib. ; immigration, State — 
colonisation schemes, 538, 539 

— — j»auiier, 5<H) 

tratnc in guccnsland, 215 

I^nhrador, its |H>j>ulation, prodiicii, and 
climate, 10 ; refV-rred to, 7, 22, 24, 257 

lAhuan, 443, 445, 401, 004, CSS 

l^ccadives, 443 

I^igos, development of, 445, 457 ; school 
system, 579 

IjihOre, S:*9, 808 

hti.<xrjitin In Australia, 507 

Ulla Musa, 3<*>8 

l«imb on c<doniaI poets, 328 

I jimlHTt, Sir John, 503 

[.Ainbelh Omferenre, 13 

proposals for CtiriKtian unity, 5S3 

Laneashtre, 397, 3!)h, 422, 549 

Land fi>rc(>s, <vsO ; no mobile land force la 
England, 081 
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UikI natloiuillMttoa, 609, ftIO 

— — Krfonn I^UffiM, Victoria, 117 

— • rvfonners of Kun»pe, bimI tinntfer of 
Und in the colonin. 4M 

Ux of Victoria, 51t 

—^, and Mr. II. Oeorg*^ 51S 

— Indon, 11>4 

Landii, colonial, SUte ownernhip of, con> 
tniilii'lory opinitiui aa to lUi financial 
advantage*, 61S 

I^nraaan, M. tie, hi* L'expantlon eoloniaU 
dt la FniKcf refcrre«l to. 2tV2 : and Indian 
Immigration, 4('4t ; French encounii;e' 
ment of coloun'*! people in the West 
Indies, 472 ; quoted, on French poHites« 
sionsin Matlaga^ar, 474 ; the |MMitionof 
France in " liido-Cliina," ib. ; cunqucMt 
of Mauritiua for France. iXi ; on the 
movcnieiita of war flceta, 6t'<9, 670 ; 
the French in New Caletlonia, ft?J; 
Itnpa, 670 ; attark ni>nn Auatralia, C91 

Lan;;f vin. Sir Hector, 40, 4& ; and Imperial 
Feileration, 640 

Lana>I<iwne, The Marquis of, 44 

Lanyon, bir Owen, aud the Doers, 317 

" Urrilcin,- the term, li»2 

" I^rrilcins,'' AuKtralian, 488 

Lascars, 519, 533 

I^uncoton (TasmaniaX 615 

and Western lUilwajr, 240 

lAurier, 3fr., and Iiii}>enal Federation, 
040 : rererred to, 32. 40, 45, 55, 93 

Laval Univemity, 50, 567 

I^wrence, Lord, 365 ; and the loyalty of 
the Indian native army, 425 

Laws, liquor, soc Liquor Laws 

-— > prohibitory, we.ik point in, 608 

" I^ai;ue of Peace," 655 

licane. Miss (** Agnes NealeO S36 

I^euwanl Islands, 2.^0; their federal con- 
stitution in the time of William and 
Mary, 475: and Mr. Glatl:«tone's first 
administration, 476 ; places included in 
the Confederacy, ih. ; constitutional 
powers, ib. ; educational system, 5.S0 ; 
education in, ib. ; Sunday closing, 620 

Leh, 366 

Ix'ighton'aCSir F.) " Wedded," 185 

Leroy.Deauliea, M. A., aud our rule in 
India, 420 

— — — M. Paul, quoted, 301 ; and pro- 
tection of natives by the mother-coun- 
try. 315; and the extension of repre- 
sentative political institutions, 413; 
follows Macaulay as to the language of a 
conquered country, 414 ; on our rule in 
India, 420 ; qunte<l, on modem colonisa- 
tion, 462 ; the English in In<lia, 463 ; on 
Madagasear, ih.; taxation in Ceylon, 
480 ; referred to, 25, 332 

Lethbridge, Sir Roper, and cominlttea OB 
Indian grievances, 423 

Levies, 633 

L^vls, Chevalier da, 38 

Leyden. 264 

Lilieration Society, 585 

Liberljf and Liberaliim, 179 

Library Acta in England, 65 

Libraries, fk-ee, 574 

License system, the High, 60S, 609, 616 

Lighthall, Mr., 74 



I Limpopo, the, 340 
Lincoln (Ontario^ Ml 

President, 496 

Lincolnshire, 220 

Lines of Communication, 676 

Liquor Act of Ontario^ 610 

laws — Canada, 605; local option 

under the Scott Act. I'ft ; intoxicating 
liquors, other Canadian laws upon, 607 ; 
Queliec. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
l*rinee Rdwar«l Island, ib, ; Manitolin. 
6i)S : High License system, IlritiNh 
Columbia and the, ib. ; the Territ«>rieji, 
(>09; peculiarities, minor, ib.; the 
Liquor License Act, lb83, ib. ; Prohibi- 
tion, 611 ; New Z<*aland, ib. ; Queens- 
land, 613; licensing laws, other Aus- 
tralian, ih. ; Victoria, ib. ; comtM-nsation, 
614; I^outh Australia, ib.; Ta]«niani.i, 
ih. ; New S<mth Walen, 61 fi, 616; Western 
Australia, 616; habits of the jieople, ib. ; 
temperance, 617 ; South Africa, 618 ; 
Natal, 619; habits of the population 
ih. ; Crown CoUmles, 620 ; colonial 
liquor legislation, ib. ; wine-growing and 
Prohibition, 621 ; local option, supitoKcd 
failure of, ib. ; India and Ceylon, 622 ; 
restriction, 623 ; 695 

License Act (Canada^ 1883, 609 

-"— sellers in Australian colonies and 

intemperate persons, 608 
Liquors, intoxicating, Canadian laws npon, 

607 
Lisbon, 86 
Literature, American, 490 

colonial, 73, 154, 187, 223, 255, 803, 

499 

— — Indian, 402 

Liverp<x>1, defence, 407 ; referred to, 21* 

23, 63, 192, 305 
Living, cost of, 523 
Loans, 630 
Ix)l)engula, present of rifles to, 837 ; and 

the Aliorlginea* Protection Society, ib. ; 

the Chartered Comi>any and, 337, 342 ; 

referred to, 309, 334. 335, 341, 345 
ImoI Government and Taxation, Cobden 

Club volume on, 122 
Local Government Board, 503 
-^— Option, supiKwed failure of, 621 ; 

referred to, 605, 613-618, 620, 621, 695 
Loch, Lady, 129 
Sir U., Cape Governor. 281 ; referred 

to. 129, 135, 177, 208, 219. 287, 301, 831 
London, dock labourers* strike, and 

alMcnce of middle-class hostility against 

workmen In the colonies, 490: Bishop 

of, 619 ; defence, 6S0 ; referred to, 17, 

19. 21, 22, 42, 70, 71, 76, 146, 151, 156. 

187, 192, 256, 264, 293. 314, 827. 497, 

526, 530, 534, 539, 573, 628, 629, 634, 639, 

645, 652, 653, 678, 682. 689 
Chamber of Commerce and Imperial 

Feileration, 635 

Convention of 1884, the, 328, 829 

Missionary Society, in India, 601 ; in 

Crown Colonies, 602 : 604 

University. 573, 580 

(CanadaX the poor at, 646 

(Ontario), 76 

London, the, 188 
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I>iiiid«*I1<>w an«l AradU, 24 ; 576 

Lima* *• Esther," IM 

LrMMMtll, :iTS 

I>>raUi. :ui\ S73 

Li>nl Howe UUiid, 442 

M.iy«>r, a iiiptilar, ftti«l e«|Qipiiieiit of 

the ti»n*e* of the Qiifeti, 092 
L<>r<>ii/o Mar«|iie!i arltiti-atioii, 331; ami 

»ev m*U>.'<>a lUy 
-^— — Itiiilway, l^^e I>Oa;pvi Bay 
Louie, The M4niui« of, 44, 75, tiHt 

LmuihXIV, :»2 

I-iiiii-.i', II.R.II. The rrinreiwi, 75 

l^Miioi.ule Arrhi}H:lagii, Ui virion of, 4SS 

L')ui»i.iiia, 1, 103 

!>•« Clinrch, X. r,^\ 5P4 
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tion Kcht'Tiu's, :h. ; aii«l i-xihan;:*' of 
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Mori'tnn Hay, 83, 207 
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MMrmonn, tl»e, SO 

M-nninn (.'An3»»/V/f, 135 

M«»rrH«'o, 464, OjS 

Morris, Mr., 407 

M..rUlity, infanUle, 625 
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Mo-iU-ni tirMipn, 872 
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<»f ticfrnce, 6S\* 

Mount Co<tk, 267 

K;;niont, 267 

Morgan, 222 

Koyal, SO 
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Mowat, Mr., 4'>; arzainst annexation, 00 

Mozambique, AM, 4ol, 463, 466 

Clianncl, 3:J2 

Multan, the fort iticat ion of, 3S0 

Miiniciiial institutions, Indian, 409 

Murray, Rev. A., 6Ji$ 

Kiver, 123, 12«>, 12S, 144, 235, 2S0, 667 

wat4'r question in Victoria, 176 

Mus;rrave, tlif late Sir A., and Jamaica 
fruit trade, 467 ; and coolie imniitzration. 
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Mu«su1man», Indian, opposition of, to 
National Congress, 42S, 4U0 

Nam %QUA LAND, 300, 332 
Naiiainio, 83, 85 
NanU's, Blict of, 2S2, 805 
Naitoleon I. 40 
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Napoleonic eoiI«, 515 

NaUl, Itn aUpftinit, popnUtion, and cowt, 
310, 311; Oim»litiition, 311; dUlike of 
direct taxation, ib.; white an«l black 
artinana, 812; edneati<Hi ayatein, 312, 
670 ; Die pre«M ami re«pon«ible i^ivem- 
iitent, i'». ; dilticultiea of conferring it, 
.'tis, 316; L«»rd Kiin1ierie]r*s reasons for 
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to, 42, ll'S, 2If», 27j*, 2>7, 2«.»2.2l>5, 2l»8, 

;««>, 30t», :«>s, :««», 310, 321. 324, 82*s 331- 

:533, 442, 416. 4VJ. 471. 470, 620, 638, 540 
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teciion of native industries 
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lonjie, ib. 

— — eilucatitm, 580 
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NcwcastU' (NaUlX 815 

(X»-w Soutli \Val» sX 193 
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ffil.niiion ne^'ative«l, and \%hy, 12; 
(AiNtft trade, if>. ; main «lillU-uIty of the 
rof.iny, *'». ; the Knnch Hiorp, 13; 
Trt uty of L'trrrht, !i»liin^ ri;;lits nnder, 
and i-ontontions of NtwfimiMi lander*, 
Fr^nrh an<l English, ih. ; Iniit, 14 ; 
Aiii'-rican ri-.'htH in, 15; iti future, ih.', 
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24, 2«5, 70, '.♦7, iOl, jJ7, oJi\ 60.5, 0M-0j»3, 

New Guin'-a. |»rotertorat« of, n-aw.n for 
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f»f. au'l liis juris'iiclion, i't. ; |»rr«ent 
;:overnmtnt an rxiH-nimiit, »'•. ; refemNl 
to, 133. l'.'\ 201, JO.'., 207, 214, 2'.S, 2:.1», 
2.kJ, 2t;4, 3'.U, 44'i, 447, 4.*7, 4»'iO, 041, UV4 

— . Genuan, 4 j.s 
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ll.hri.les, !;{;{, 21 S 2/S, 2i9, 2iW», 206 
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Mexico, 21, SO 
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hXi; its Ie>;i»lat iou, ib. ; e<Iuratii.n anil 
land ay^t«■nl, lOl-l'si; |m1.Iic workisaml 
relation of the Government to them, 
I'VS ; railways, lOi ; ul.jeit> aimed at by 
Goveniment re^ianllng railway servlec, 
f'». ; results of jmltlic works system, lOJ ; 
the unemployed, ih. ; Civil Serviw, li'iO; 
iuiuiigratiou ui«ratious suapcuded, ib. ; 



f^ trade, taxation, and prr>tec 
108 ; In futuiv, will \mif Vict* 
protectionists and land refonm 
renieilie* for oresrnt eviln, 109 
of the land, io. ; |ia!»t lack of ii 

IHditicK, 170; jiaynient of Me 
*arlianient, 171 ; difference 
Ikoliticfl of, and Victoria, 172; c 
i«tion neeiUnl, ih. ; Kir II. I'a 
17.1, 181 : the Govenionhip 
174 ; attitude uf the! presa, 
Murray water question, 175; 
contin'p'nt of, 177 ; |iul>lic men 
preM'Ut Adniini<tration, 179; pi 
1st leaders, 17'.*-1M : Mr. Dil 
<ither iM.liticianrt, l.sl; land I 
and freehold tenure, 1^2 ; j 
taxation, 1>3; irrigation, ih.; 
business men in, IM ; meth<HlHi 
for nii^ing money, ih. ; a 1 
|M'Culiarity, is:» ; line arts, ih. 
gardens, ih. ; literature, 1.^7, In 
l^s, 1M> ; the ktage, 315 ; athh 
coni|M..sltion nf the i«eople, ih. 
nient contributiona to charit 
li«.Anling-out of |i4M»r ehihiren, 
{HMif immi^n^nts, 1*.'2; e«in<litii 
suialler citif'S, ih. ; feileratii.n, 
deH-noe, I'.M ; feeling as to ilefe 
titms, ib. ; factories t.f, nianiciai 
batingsociftirsinthe, 4>8; Upp 
f'04 : tlie (HNir, .'>44 ; Goverumeii 
nu-nt, 1^. ; private tru»ts, Mil.>.i< 
b<Kirding-4Mit system, if*. ; hos 
and the '* mi\e<l system," ih, 
nioiiry s|¥Mit on charity, ih.; anti 
fallacy of comimring them, 6.M 
tloii I'lgures, 5.'.2 ; revenue, ih. 
view of the romiarison by In 
and protect ion iists, ib. ; value 
)iortan«l imjiort for live years, 6, 
value of the ligures, .Vi4 ; the [m 
ih. ; ar;:uments for pmteetion, 
tratbrs aii'l Roman Catholics, 
teetionints and the ilaily pr 
education, .>'-7, 60S : scIkkiIs, .'h'"'. 
Citliolics, E]>iMopalians, and 
teaching, 570; higher instruct 
university, 573 ; technical e 
ih. ; State aid to Church of 
ttb't ; diitcndow tncnt, ih. ; Pre 
miniatem in UpfH-r House 
Protestantism, .'».vs; l^iw Cht 
Church i»f England and tin 
I^Mlges, ih. ; Roman Catholics a 
Bi>cleties, 5t»0; Presbyterians. 
depenilent«, 5'.»2; Church of 
5l»4 ; concum-nt endowment, 5f 
laws, 015 ; lf«al option, 01 
Temolars, ib. ; wine-gruwing, o*j 
of the Cn}W*n, 030.; imiH-ria 
tion, 03S, rnii, 042; war an 
0.'.tl ; referred to, 37, 01, 81, 11:! 
1-23, 125, 127, 130.. 1311, 142-140, 
15i>, P.I7-1W*, 202, 203, 2V.f, 211, 
210., 21.S-220, ]i-2H, 2-2;«, 231, 232, 
2::.S, 210-244, 240., 24S, 24l», 251 
2«i3-2«^i, 2»is, •.».;•». l»74, 305, 307, 
442, 458, 450, 4tl.'i, 4S5-4VH, 4t»3, 
4t>7, 5ul, 502, 5I7.51H, 532, 533, 
545, 547, 548, 55d, 501, 570, 570, 
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Stanley, L(»rd, of Preston, 44 

.stansftdd, >lr., 589 

SUitt Alt! autl SUtU ItUerJknncr^ &51 

.State aid to Churches, &^5, 58ti, t'Ol 

— — schools In the colonies, and immi- 
innnts, 491 

socialism, 485. 507, 508, 516, 5C1 

States, native Indian, 410-418 

2»tati<<ni«*n, c«donial, 4i^, 495, 501 ; and 
jiartii's, and the rights of Upj«r Houses, 
505; Australian, their knowledge alxnit 
Canatla or S«»uth Africa, 510; Canadian, 
and Australia, ib.; indciHrndcnt Aus- 
tralian, 518 

Stations, ctialinj;. <^0; their garrison, ib.\ 
coaling stations and a (it* in-ml Staff, (iSO 

foreign, defence of, by the navy, 052, 

053 

— — Indian na\-al, 665 

Statistics, and rural districts and toiftus, 
497 

educational, 580 

SUwell. Sir W.. 135 

St i*am -launches, 082 

StcaniHhip lines, iiubsidies of, 020 

Sttvre, Sir J. I>*e, 240 

Sti';;mann, Mr., 5!iS 

StfU, ti<»vernor Van der, 805 

Ste)lenlM»sch, its ilerivation, 305 ; referred 
to, 21», 578, 598 

Steiihen. .Sir A., 4S0, 517 ; his legislative 
services, 518 

Sir J., 518 

Stephens, Mr. Onmton, 223, 500 

Steventon Koad, 455 

Stewart, Sir D., 380 

Stokers skilled, lack of, 673 

Stonyhurst, 000 

Sfortf ofim African Farm, The, 500 

Stout, Sir R., descril»ed, 24S, 249; and Ini- 
jHTial Federation, 041 ; reft'rreil to, 13(^, 
2U7. 252, 253, :i02, .'.OS, 510, 517, 571 

St4»ut-Vi»gel Government, 249 : ministry 
and the Fetleral Couneil Bill, 2ti7 

Sirachey, Sir J., his cstiniate of a monopoly 
of tobacco sale in India, 401 ; and taxa- 
tion of land in 13en;:al, ih.\ his Indirtf 
402 ; and educated natives in India, 420; 
Judicial ai>|Miintments, ih.; 433 

Straits Settlements, authority of the Coun- 
cil in the, 441, 442; native education in 
the, free to natives, but not English, 4S0 ; 
sehool system, 57!i ; inhabitants of the, 
ami defence of Singapore, tW*i\ rvferrc*! 
to, 442, 445, 478, ,531, 533, 579, 057, 0&3 ; 
and see Singa])ore 

Strasburg, «>52 

Suakim, 453 

Suceession dutv, graduated, 110, 183, 250, 
etc., 513; in Victoria, 514 

Suez Canal, delicacy of the, as a means of 
connnunication during war, 057 ; ditfl- 
culty of keeping oi»en and of watching, 
(■•58; an altematlve niute, ih.; referred 
to, .>4, 247, :<02. 353, 425, 449, 001 

coaling station, 006 

Gulf of, 057 

or Cai»e route, which t t*^7 

Suffrage in the Colonies, 503, 
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fn-. M^b,..!.. >;0; nli^-km. tracbi»s' 
•;. I . .iTj.v. r..ti«, i7.l : local o,.t|,»D, nu' 
♦li; .IninkanJ*. i;i5 ; defence. «0- 

IM. -J. ,^.-, 2,,.. :.,U, 237. iTs ita ij**- 
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Tax.fi.m. ciJ..riial. 51.t-515. C32; pinrrcs. 

in Fiaiue, ir,; graduated, li. ""^"'^ 
1.1 M-s, «l 

T.a-.lriukiuff, and Uie CanadiaDS. Aaa. 
traliaris Alnerican^ ami British. 4?» 

T.-rhiiica] oilucatioa. 57a 

Ttlieraii, 3!»l 

Tt'UI-Kcbir, «66 

TtiuiH-raijce, W2, 617 

T*-iiM..t;, ^^i^ K.. and Kabul, S59: the 
r. Litivc iH.,iti..,w nf f|,e Madnia, Bora- 
bay and H, ,unl amiie*. 373 ; cultJTahto 

K«cal elective 
iliau ibquiiy. 
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TJiaiiK-s the, 'iN2 ; defences, iK 
Tluale, Mr., .103 



Ea»t, 1S3 

S'lith, 17S 

ii,.},tf^ Jiitlfrf in, 557 I Tlieale Mr •«» ' ' "" 

Cruhnvi'il Mtifinziae, and the fkitun* Tlitifrl.- VL • < 

of tli« Au'»tralasi.iii <oj..,„v«. oa8 u-rtir./M.'??*"/'***^ '*'• ,^"'' Sundajr en. 

_ /A,./v 2V/.:,n,;V.. 667 ; and see Dally Tl'i^ uV' iii*" '^°*»"'>*^ «»* 

>8t Indlea. 465 



i/.'.r».."i) /^|>.^^nnd^rIlKi..^wniafrer»l. NVwX?'^ Julian, and 
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Thorn, S5t 

Thunday Iidanil, fortiflcatioii, 66*; rv. 
fenT<l to, 1&9. 1(M, 6'A OOt 

TiMf«, Tht, 2M, 331, 342 

Tii>|>oo Tib, 4r,i 

ToKicco-tax. Imlian, 400 

ToIako and i«»cal coiiriHlfratlon, 47ft 

TolJi«, ws, ar.-». :u;8, 3«v5 

Tocquevilk' and Kn-nch rRnR«tiaii«, IW, 30 : 
mill the cHcot «»f dtMuiNTucy cm art, 
litiTKture, and M*ii-n<'e in the Unitf«l 
KtatfH, 4*47, A:t* ; nccuiai'y of hi« nlwerva- 
ti«»n<« and vicwh tm drnKH'racy, 41>'i ; and 
the Second Kuii»in.' in Franco, ih. ; re- 
fcTn-*! t«», .'»9, lOJ, 107, 3J5, obi 

— — Madame de, 30 

To«Ul, Mr., M 

Toit, du, '2b2 

Ton;;nlAnd. roc«iit treaty with the Quern 
f»f, :ii".» ; the fJiiefs of. an<l a i-rotectoratc, 
:;:iO; treaty <»f lb77, ib. ; rcfcrrt'd to, 320, 
n:jo, :wi, 334 

Toii-arin», 2.'.6, 257 

Ton<|uin, nativoit of. and the KiifTrnpe, 473; 
rcffrrci! to, SW, 415, 447, 402, t^« 

Toritntn, entimate of itn )Mti>iilation, 42; 
chief archiU'cHiral featnre, 43; cause of 
it* i»nwiH'nty, ih. ; {rrantt to ch.iritahle 
or^MninationH, f»46; University i»f, ln»w 
iiinintalnetl, M»6, 5<>7; liipiur niatters, 
107 ; refcrnKl to, S8, 70, 71, 75, 7tf, 525, 
62ti, 5£1 

ToriH-do-lioftta, f>82 

TiirreuK Art, l«"d, 513 

Torre«« St i ails. 213, 247, 2t*.7, 4rtl, CCA 

Ttmrists, Knirli^h, nnil Indian life, 437 

To\vns«nd, Mr. Meredith, and the l«sn of 

, In'lia, 424, 425; his Article on the re- 
tt-ntion of lndi.1, coninient4 on, by Indian 
British press, 432 

Toynltee Hall, siK-cch at, Mn eflTect in 
Auhtralia. 495 

Trade and revenue in the Crown cidouics, 
4S1 

Indian, 39(i, 308 

— > in time of war, C7S 

— — uninnH, 140, 510; ami see labonr 

Trades Arhitration Act of Ontario, 521 

Trafalpir, t>55, tiTil 

Traill, Mr,, and iniiH>rin1 federation, CAl 

TraiU »/<• h'in$Jnttnn «v»/.i»Mn/f, 503, i>'>0 

Transfer of land, 513 

Transkei, memorials re;;:ardin^ sale of 
li<inor l»y Cai«e Govinnmnt in the. t'dii; 
inrttience of the Chuivhes, C20 ; referred 
to, .'iOvSvUO 

Transport, Indian, 302, 3<*i3 

TranHvaal, the, its si/e, iiopnlation, and 
trade, 3tiP, 320; frontiers, 321 ; revenues, 
ih. ; Hriti>Ii miners and repn-sentation, 
«b. ; the Volksraad, 322; future of the, 
323; feelin;; as to annexation, ih. ; En;j;- 
lish dij-^rrs, curious faet as to their 

1>olitics, li-2i ; otilcial use of Duteh 
«n;;u.aj:e, ih. \ monoindies, 32*5; Duteh 
buililin;is and Uritixh architecture, ih. ; 
InererisinK use of the Kn^Mish t<inuue, i^. ; 
nejjotiations with the Free State, 327; 
eost «»f livin;; in the, 52^; annexation, 
094; referred to, ir., 17, 2S1, 2>4, 2v'>, 
29iJ, 2i>9, :MX), 311, 32s-333, 340, 345, 3y.», 



499, 50S, 5», 523, 539 ; and tee South 

African Republic 
TroMfrnttl Adrrrti)<er, and the oath of 

alle};iance, 323; its vemioo of Pn*«ideut 

Kniirer'M MjMec-h, 32*i ; and the manage* 

ntent of Ikvhuanaland, 339 
^— Volksraad, and Sunday obser%'ance, 

000 
Travelled, flritish, and ofllcera of fort- 

resst's, 052 
Tnaties, Cldnese, 530 
Triconpi*. M., 253 
Trinronialeo. defence, 6<W 
Tnni'lad, white fi»rei>:n clement in, 473; 

and l«ical coii federation, 475; iti c<lu- 

c.itional history. HrhfMd nystein and 

{population, 57W; State colle;:e, 5>0; 
{oHi.in Catholics and ProtcHtauta, C02 ; 

refen-ed to, 100, 578, tiOS 
TriiKdi, 451 

Tristan d'Acunha, 308, 404 
Trois Rivieres, 7«J 
TrcMips. Indian, 355, 370, 371; southern, 

372, 373 
Truck, 527 

I'lsAr, the, 3CS; and Indian defence, 352 
TseeliP, 77 

Tn^'ela, I^wer. whites in the, 319 
Tunis, 417, 4>>2; Freneh inhabitants of, 

and votes, 472 

pnd4 ctorate, 403 

Tu]»per, Sir C, and iniiM'rial fe<1eration, 

C::>, G40; referrtd to, 2«», ."iO, 64, 2U8 
Turcoman triln's. 3.V.I, 372, 375 
Turins, West Imlian, 477 
Turkestan, 3.'i4, :'a\:,, nM, 391, 392 
Turkey. :;51, 3>3, 401, 548 
Turkish authorities, their opinion of a 

tol».ioro-tax, 401 

Alliance, 3&:<, 3S4 

Turks Islands and local confc<1cration, 

475 

the, 3S4, 452 

Turner's " I)unNtanl)or(»ugh Castle," 1S5 
"Twain, Mark," 30 

Ulster, 50 

Umliandine, 330 

" Unele I*hu1," 32'i ; nee Kni;;er 

Vnrh Vij^rnfJ'i,tfi'$ inn, 303 

Unemployeil, the, 537 ; in Melboome and 

Sydney, 538 
Union, Ameriean, opening up of Western 

Slates of, 19, 20 

commercial, .ViH • 500 ; Canadian 

Government n^'ainst, 500; cobmial, 03'J 

Facifle lUilroad, 21 

UnitarianiMu, 590 

Uniteil Em)»ire Loyalists, their descenil* 
ants, 42 ; refenv*{ to, 19. 83, 41, 94 

— Kin>.'dom, its vulnerability, 4; emigrt- 
tion from the, to Western Canada, li»« 
10; wheat sent by ('ana<la to, 05 ; Irish 
]>au)>er emi;;ration from the, to Canada, 
71 ; iiotitU manufacture*! in the, and the 
Victorian market, 113; imi»ortance of 
Citlonial debts to the, 140; South Aus* 
tralian views on ndations with, 22S; 
Govt-mmeiit of the, and Fn^nch dondna- 
titin in Mada^-asear, 475; diOiculty <»f 
mai ntaining a c« munercial blockade of the, 
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— li>kiBil, inMirallv DiicxPlun-l, tt; 
|T>i|-<Hi9la f»r ila ilrrran, ib.; lBBda> 
•iiucv uf lU ■Iclraa', umI >ltat<«l« 
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cliaii;>^ UniiniC lai'l _ ... , . . , . . , 
lanilvra uf Cmr {■••nt.' wi| iialil. Ill; 
cuiimin ■claaif nfnlfln, IK ; J-utoener 
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Intcmtin)! of tlw An-tnllan flMiii-a, 
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iT.:iai«illr}il<wtt< 41,110: laxaiH 
hI a^iniitiinal vhtalrs 1% i di'iai 
rratk- lart):, land tb'Ka uf, 117: land 
Hi'tini l.rainir uf. Ita {■isftli'd ivo- 
uniiHnir, ■^l an ulilrclii-a iu. In Btala 
lutvtirmiw, II«; U«nl ■■f CMa- 
iHluiunrn, riir itriitn>l i4 tt« raUswra, 
III*: railway ajralvniiirirvuiaHirliim, A.; 
railway Eitm, /'■  -■«■->«- .f— —..—.- 
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nUtkallF, 1 



< ; iiTt(;alliia mitka in, Stat* nomy 
■■',, IM, IM; liriiisllua hIirik, tta 
iirlDi'l|ik-, IM ; i>rlv«te irriialiun irurta, 
lA. : wiiw pmiartliA, I^ ; lurcm nf 
irri^ltun, ih. ; labUt lilagur. 1:K : l«d- 
liiit tiiMi, I£B; t)i( Cuvrrnonliip d'~ 



i-niH>- Ml/* - 

i,<.ii>iun,\'l'.^'llwUlH»it7~H7~1«iilM^,'u<i 
tihi eulVaHDr, 134 i lik aiirf-Jtulln and 
kin viFVa <« tkc (Juvt'muridilb unvntlMi, 
IM. L-U i auecm uf Scuti-k and liliib 1% 
Ivfi ; h n|i|iiHid li> Hi-anlfiin, <h. ; Cua. 
■HTvatln lOTtyi In, A. ; Ubiral naity, 
111 imiu-nt piillw, 137; lri:l>1aUva 
licniWfltki, iK; (ulilia of, kmUm 
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grrmml by Prott^tionistM in, ih.; election 
iiianifrMom of isy.), 141 ; itrstult of 
General Elcctl(»n of 1n$9, US; n'Multnf 
a war of tarillii lM>tw<x'n, and New boiith 
Walei«, 144 ; ntilw«y« ami wat(?r>w«irki« 
aH<HiU fur the uli<»le delft of, 147 ; other 
HnanciAl que!(ti<>ni<, ih. ; ex)terinieiitM 
trit'd, 148; early closing, 141« ; i-iKht- 
h«*ur day, iK ; t-ariy-cloniiiK If^'iKlation, 
150; hi}:h wap>!« and cheap fiMNl, 151; 
out-diM»r rXfrci!*«*,152; lM»r<e-raclii;?,et<*., 
153 : music, if>. ; litcratiiie, l.'>4, LVi ; 
»e\viiiia)M>r.H, 15'i: loyalty, 155-].'i7: hirth- 
placci, 1.".7 ; f«m'f!i f ii;;ap:*l in the de- 
fviico uf, l.*»7-l.V.»; comiKiriMl with New 
•Snith Wahs. li'O ; ditri-n'nce betwcfu 
l«oIiti.-s (»f, and of N«w South Wali-H, 17-J ; 
lt»la>;i", '240; fn«' circulation of news* 
ia]x>r.H, ih. ; AustRiUan Anlfration, 'M4; 
fuller rolcraiinii, -JuS; curorccnient of 
laws, 494»: factoricH of, lamia ami de* 
liatiit^ SfK'ictiis in the, 4>S; trade* 
nniouM of, ami Lomli>n dock lalxmnTs' 
strike, 4'.>0: UpiMM- Houjic, .'•05 ; Chinese, 
5*J<J; xaviii;;!4 Uink de|M»siton(, 541; the 
|>iM>r, 'tl't; State MUpjmrt, ib. ; uc};Iecteil 
children, ::«ucnKis tre.ituivnt of, ib. ; 
li«Kir«Uii^' out, '»4«»; under i>rot<'ctioii, 
54s; h»cal maiiufiu-turi*'*. j;n»wth nf, 54!»; 
;:<mk|.s maiiufiictuie^l, kiutls of, .V>0; coni- 
)uiri>on liotwo-n, and New S«»ntli Walrs. 
fallacifS of, 551 ; )M>))Ulation li;.'un'M, 55'.' ; 
revenue, «'•. ; fcenenil view »»f the com- 
|».'<ri->ou by free traders and pmteciion- 
ists, if; ; value «if cX|M»rt and ini)M»rt for 
live yeui-H, 5.'i3 ; Mnall value of the li<4ure.<<, 
654; education, 5*i7-5«"''.» ; Kyjitem of ele- 
mentary sehtHtlM, 570; endowment <if 
Kcliool sy»teni, t'«. ; absom-e «>f relii^iouii 
teaching'', 571; Iloinan CutholicH and 
Kchotd .«.y»t«-ni, 571, 57'J; higher nisdtic- 
tion, 57J; Universities*, 573; technical 
C'lucation, ib. ; railet syhtcm, 574;«e«lu- 
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